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PREFACE 


T was said in the first half of this work, /ohkannine 
Vocabulary (1879), “There are more ambiguities in the 
Fourth Gospel than in all the Three taken together, and it is 
easy to put one’s finger on the cause of many of them.” One 
object of Johannine Grammar is to classify, with the view of 
ultimately explaining, these ambiguous passages. For 
example, what Browning calls Hot on my title-page may 
mean “ that” or “ because.” Browning extols his Grammarian 
—alas! an ideal—who “ settled Hozz’s business.” This work 
tries to help to “settle” it—unquestionably it has not yet 
been “settled ”—for passages in the Fourth Gospel, in some 
of which our translators halt between “¢hat” and “ because.” 

Again, Johannine commentators of repute disagree as to 
who is speaking in certain portions of the Gospel. Take, for 
example, i. 16—18 “For he was before me. For of his fulness 
we all received...... the only begotten Son, which ts in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared [him).” Origen attributed the 
italicised passage to the Baptist. So did Irenaeus. Heracleon, 
and many critics in Origen’s time, maintained that it pro- 
ceeded partly from the Baptist, partly from the evangelist. 
Alford and Westcott assert that the whole of it proceeds 
from the evangelist. 

Next take iii, 15—-21 “...that whosoever believeth may 
in him have eternal life. For God so loved the world, that he 
Aa. Wet Ra! Bhd tS et ete ee ia es 

4 See raden, ‘“‘ Ambiguity,” pp. 666—7. 
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gave his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have eternal life. For God sent not the 
Son...that they have been wrought in God.” Concerning the 
italicised passage Westcott says “It contains the reflections 
of the evangelist and is not a continuation of the words of 
the Lord.” Alford says that this view—although held by 
many ctommentators—is “as inconceivable as the idea of 
St Matthew having combined into one the insulated sayings 
of his Master.” Westcott maintains that his own conclusion 
is consistent with the tenor of the passage and “appears to 
be firmly established from details of expression.” Some of 
these details—such as “only begotten Son,” “believe in the 
name of,” “do truth,” which are characteristic of the evan- 
gelist—belong to vocabulary rather than grammar. But in 
favour of Westcott’s view there is a small point of grammar 
to which attention might have been called, as will be seen 
from the two passages to be next quoted. 

One of these, according to Westcott, follows—or, according 
to Alford, is part of—the last words of the Baptist, thus: 
ili, 30—36 “He must increase, but I must decrease. He that 
cometh from above ts above all...For he whom God hath sent 
speaketh the words of God, for he giveth not the Spirit by 
measure...the wrath of God abideth on him.” Concerning 
the whole of these six verses (“He that cometh...abideth on 
him”) Westcott says that the section “contains reflections 
of the evangelist”; and he calls attention to the use of the 
title “Son” absolutely, and to other details, as well as to the 
tenor of the passage, as justifying his conclusion. Alford 
calls this view (which is not peculiar to Westcott) an 
“arbitrary proceeding”; but he himself abstains from any 
argument based on ,grammatical or verbal detail. 

The next instance occurs in the Dialogue between our 
Lord and the Samaritan woman, iv. 9 (R.V.) “ How is it that 
thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a Samaritan 
woman? (For Jews have no dealings with Samaritans).” 
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Chrysostom takes the italicised words as uttered by the 
woman. The meaning would then be, “Jews as a rule do 
not condescend to have dealings with Samaritans: yet thou 
askest a favour from me!” But some authorities: omit the 
italicised words. Alford and Westcott (the latter, with the 
caveat “if genuine”) say that they are an explanatory note 
of the evangelist. 

In favour of this last conclusion (that “Jews...Samaritans” 
is an evangelistic explanation) is the following grammatical 
argument. There are two words, 671 and yap, used by John? 
to express the conjunction “for.” For the most part, in 
Christ’s words, he uses the former; in his own comments, 
the latter (2066). The latter occurs not only in the Samaritan 
Dialogue but also in the two previously quoted passages. 
It is a matter of minute detail; but, so far as it goes, it 
confirms Westcott’s view—favoured also by other gram- 
matical considerations —that all three are evangelistic 
comments (1936). 

The labour has been much greater, and the book longer, 
than I anticipated or desired. But the more fully I studied 
the Gospel and its most ancient MSS., versions, and commen- 
tators, the more necessary it seemed to give the evidence, 
if at all, at full length. Conclusions stated confidently, and 
with abundance of references, frequently assume an entirely 
different complexion when the references are verified and 
quoted accurately with their complete contexts. 

As to the lines on which the book is constructed, they 
are the same as those of my Shakespearian Grammar— 
published nearly forty years ago but presumably still found 
useful as it is still in demand. Besides many points of 





1 By “John” is meant, throughout the whole of this volume, the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, of which the originator may have been (as the Gospel suggests) 
John the son of Zebedee, but of which the writer, the exact nature of the 
origination, and the exact extent to which the writer paraphrased, commented, 
and blended allegory with fact, are (in my opinion) at present unknown. 
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similarity in detail, the two works have two broad assumptions 
in common. 

The Shakespearian Grammar assumed that Shakespeare 
wrote, with a style of his own, in English that he read and 
spoke. Hence North’s Plutarch, Florio’s Montaigne, the 
Elizabethan dramatists—and especially his own works com- 
pared with one another—were treated as safer guides to 
his meaning than Milton, Dryden, and Pope. A similar 
assumption is made in the Johannine Grammar. The 
Johannine language in general has been carefully classified 
with a view to the elucidation of particular passages; and 
the LXX, the Synoptists, the New Testament as a whole, 
Epictetus, and the Papyri of 50—150A.D. have been recog- 
nised as safer guides than writers of the third century and 
far safer than those of the fourth. This assumption is even 
truer about John than about Shakespeare, to whom was 
given, in some measure, the very rare privilege of anticipating, 
or shaping, the language of posterity. 

My Shakespearian Grammar also assumed that Shake- 
speare was a great poet. About John, I have tried to 
subordinate strictly to grammatical inferences my conviction 
that he, too, is a master of style and phrase, as well as an 
inspired prophet; but I have felt bound to assume that 
he did not at all events misuse words like the author of 
“the Second Epistle of St Peter,” or “use one word for 
another” like a modern journalist describing a cricket-match 
or a boat-race. For example, where John is represented 
by our Revised Version as saying that Jesus “bowed his 
head” upon the cross, I argued, in “ Johannine Vocabulary,” 
that it must be rendered “laid his head to rest,” and that, 
if so, the expression,-mystically implied “rest on the bosom 
of the Father.” This rendering was based entirely on dry 
hard grammatical evidence shewing that the phrase had no 
other meaning in the Greek language. 1 have subsequently 
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discovered that Origen thrice assumes this to be the meaning 
(“zuclinasse caput super gremium Patris”’). 

Besides these two assumptions, the Johannine Grammar 
recognises one strong probability—namely, that the author 
was an honest man (a fact that some commentators hardly 
seem to recognise), writing indeed some seventy years or 
more after the Crucifixion, but still with some knowledge 
of what he wrote about, and with some sense of responsibility 
to those for whom he wrote. His Christian readers (1 assume) 
had read earlier Gospels, which, if authoritative, an honest 
writer of a new Gospel was bound to take into account. For 
example, the Synoptists express themselves differently and 
somewhat obscurely as to the “authority” possessed by 
Christ and imparted by Him to the disciples. The meaning 
of true “authority” is of great moral importance, and much 
discussed by Epictetus. It is assumed as probable that 
John’s teaching on this point was intended to elucidate that 
of the Synoptists. 

I venture to think that the Index to N.T. passages will 
supply something like a continuous commentary on the 
- Fourth Gospel, and that the Index to Greek words will 
-help the reader to compare Johannine, Synoptic, literary, 
-and vernacular Greek. The English Index contains copious 
references to Origen, Nonntis, Chrysostom, Philo, and 
Epictetus, indicating lines of thought illustrative of the 
circumstances amid which the Gospel issued from _ its 
originator, was committed to writing by its author, and was 
interpreted by the earliest extant commentaries. 

Many of the grammatical details must of course be 
abstruse and unsuitable for any but Greek scholars. But 
an attempt has been made—by translating literally many 
of the quotations, by comparing the Authorised with the 
Revised Version, and by illustrating Greek from English 
idiom—to make several interesting peculiarities of Johannine 
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style intelligible to readers unacquainted with Greek literature 
except through translations. In order to give easy access to 
all such oases in the classical desert, and a bird’s-eye view 
of some of them, the English Index has been made very 
copious. It contains, for example, two columns on “ Am- 
biguity.” The reader will also find references to “Allusiveness,” 
“Emphasis,” “ Mysticism,” “Narrowing Down,” “Parenthesis,” 
“ Quotation,” “ Repetition,” and “ Self-correction.” Many of 
these subjects will—I sincerely believe—be better understood 
by a student with little or no knowledge of Greek but much 
knowledge of literature, than by one case-hardened against 
intellectual interests by a long course of “the classical 
languages” unintelligently and unwillingly studied. 

For my “Notes on preceding Paragraphs” (2664—799) 
I am under great obligations to Professor Blass’s Grammar 
of New Testament Greek, even where I have been led to 
differ from its conclusions. To Dr Joseph B. Mayor, in 
whose works on the Epistle of St James and on Clement of 
Alexandria I have found rich stores of Greek learning, and 
to Dr W. Rhys Roberts, Professor of Greek at the University 
of Leeds, whose editions of Longinus, Dionysius, and 
Demetrius, are full of interesting and stimulative information 
on Greek style, I am indebted for correction of my proofs 
and for very useful criticisms and suggestions; nor must 
I omit brief but hearty thanks to the Cambridge University 
Press. 


EDWIN A. ABBOTT. 


Wellside 
Hampstead 
t 


20 Dec. 1905 


1 See note on p. xxvii. 
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REFERENCES 
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2799) or in preceding volumes of Diatessarica :— 


1— 272=Clue. 
273-— 552= Corrections. 
553—1149 = From Letter to Spirit. 
1150—1435 = Paradoszs. 
1436—1885 = Johannine Vocabulary. 


(ii) The Books of Scripture are referred to by the ordinary ab- 
breviations, except where specified below. But when it is 
said that Samuel, Isaiah, Matthew, or any other writer, wrote 
this or that, it is to be understood as meaning ¢he writer, 
whoever he may be, of the words tn question, and not as 
meaning that the actual writer was Samuel, Isaiah, or Matthew. 


(iii) The principal Greek Mss. are denoted by &, A, B, etc.; the Latin 
versions by 4, 4, etc., as usual. The Syriac version discovered by 
Mrs Lewis on Mount Sinai is referred to as SS, z.e. “ Sinaitic 
Syrian.” It is always quoted from Mr Burkitt’s translation. I 
regret that in the first three vols. of Diatessarica Mrs Lewis’s 
name was omitted in connexion with this version. 


(iv) The text of the Greek Old Testament adopted is that of B, edited 
by Professor Swete!; of the New, that of Westcott and Hort. 


(v) Modern works are referred to by the name of the work, or author, 
vol., and page, e.g. Levy iii. 343 a, i.e. vol. ill. p. 343, col. I. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Aq. =Aquila’s version of O.T. 

Apol.=Justin Martyr’s First Apology. 

Blass, see Addendum on p. xxvii. 

Buhl=Buhl’s edition of Gesenius, Leipzig, 1899. 

Burk.=Mr F. C. Burkitt’s Evangelion Da-mepharreshe, Cambridge 
University Press, 1904. 





1 Codex B, though more ancient than Codex A, is often less close to the 
Hebrew than the latter (C/ue 33). 
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Clem. Alex. 42=Clement of Alexandria in Potter’s page 42. 

Dalman, Words= Words of Jesus, Eng. Transl. 1902; Aram. G.= 
Grammatik Aramdisch, 1894. 

Demosth. 433=Teubner’s marginal page 433 of Demosthenes; but 
Demosth. (Preuss) xxvii. 3=p. 3 of Orat. xxvii. in Teubner, as in Preuss’s 
Concordance. . 

Diatess.=the Arabic Diatessaron, sometimes called Tatian’s, trans- 
lated by Rev. H. W. Hogg, B.D., in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library. 

Ency.= Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

Ephrem =Ephraemus Syrus, ed. Moesinger. 

Epistle, the=the First Epistle of St John. 

Euseb. =the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. 

Field=Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, Oxford, 1875, also 
Otium Norvicense, 188t. 

Gesen.=the Oxford edition of Gesenius. 

Heb. LXX=that part of LXX of which the Hebrew is extant. 

Hor. Heb.=Horae Hebraicae, by John Lightfoot, 1658—74, ed. 
Gandell, Oxf. 1859. 

Iren. =the treatise of Irenaeus against Heresies. 

Jer. Targ. (or Jer.) I and IIl=severally the Targum of “ Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel” and the fragments of the Jerusalem Targum on the Pentateuch. 

K.=Xings. 

Levy=Levy’s Neuhebraisches und Chalddisches Worterbuch, 4 vols., 
Leipzig, 1889 ; Levy Ch. =Chaldiiisches Worterbuch, 2 vols., 1881. 

L.S.= Liddell and Scott’s Greek: Lexicon. 

Narr.=7# narrative, as distinct from (a) speech of Christ, (4) speech 
generally (1672*). 

Origen, Huet, or Lomm., ii. 340=Vvol. ii. p. 340 of Huet or Lommatzsch 
severally. The reader is also sometimes guided by reference to the text, 
e.g. Numb. xiv. 23 in O.’s commentary on Numbers. 

Oxf. Conc.= The Oxford Concordance to the Septuagint. 

Papyri are indicated by Pap. [from the] Berlin [Museum] ; and Paf. 
[of the] Zgypt [Exploration Society], vols. i—vi, viz. Oxyl[rynchus] i—iv, 
Fayhim v, Tebt{unis] vi. s 

Pec., affixed to Mt., Lk.}etc., means peculiar to Matthew, Luke, etc. 

Philo is referred to by: Mangey’s volume and page, ¢.g. Philo ii. 234, 
or, as to the Latin treatises, by Aucher’s pages (P. A.) (see 1608). 

Resch=Resch’s Paralleltexte (4 vols.). 

S.= Samuel ; s.=“‘ see.” 

Schéttg. =Schéttgen’s Horae Hebraicae, Dresden and Leipzig, 1733. 
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Sir.=the work of Ben Sira, ze, the son of Sira. It is commonly called 
Ecclesiasticus (see 202). The original Hebrew has been edited, in part, 
by Cowley and Neubauer, Oxf. 1897; in part, by Schechter and Taylor, 
Camb. 1899. 

SS, see (iii) above. 

Steph. or Steph. Thes.=Stephani Thesaurus (Didot). 

Sym.=Symmachus’s version of O.T. 

Theod. = Theodotion’s version of O.T. 

Tromm.=Trommius’ Concordance to the Septuagint. 

Tryph. =the Dialogue between Justin Martyr and Trypho the Jew. 

Wetst.= Wetstein’s Comm. on the New Testament, Amsterdam, 1751. 

W.H.= Westcott and Hort’s New Testament. 


(a) A bracketed Arabic number, following Mk, Mt., etc., indicates 
the number of instances in which a word occurs in Mark, Matthew, etc., 
eg. ayarn Mk (0), Mt. (1), Lk. (1), Jn (7). 


(6) Where verses in Hebrew, Greek, and Revised Version, are 
numbered differently, the number of R.V. is given alone. 


ADDENDUM 


Blass=Second English Edition of Professor Blass’s Grammar of 
New Testament Greek, Macmillan and Co., 1905. It did not come into 
my hands till. this volume was in the press. But I have made copious. 
use of it in foot-notes, and still more in the “Notes on Preceding 
Paragraphs” (2664—799). Dr Blass regards as interpolations some 
passages that I should treat as evangelistic comment ; and he appears 
to me to attach too much importance to the testimony of Chrysostom 
(concerning whom Field, Chrys. Comm. Matth. vol. iii. p. 153 uses the 
weighty words, “Chrysostomo, Scriptori in libris citandis incuriosissimo,” 
of which the reader will find ample proof in the following pages) and 
too little to that of Origen. But even where, as is frequently the case, 
my conclusions differ from his, I gladly acknowledge my obligation 
for his succinct statement of the evidence favouring his views, and for 
calling attention to points that had escaped my notice. 
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INTRODUCTION? 


§1. The scope of the proposed work 


[1886] Obscurity of style in an inflected language is caused 
by ambiguity (1) in words?, (2) in inflexions of words?, (3) in 
combinations of words‘. The First Part of this work, Johannine 
Vocabulary, dealt with characteristic, or characteristically used, 
Johannine words, such as “ believe,” and “authority,” with the 
principal Johannine synonyms, and with the relation between 
the Johannine and the Synoptic Vocabularies. But the words 
were almost exclusively verbs, nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 
The article could not be represented statistically in the Vo- 
cabularies, nor could many of the pronouns and conjunctions; 
and only a general view. could be given of the difference 
between the Johannine and the Synoptic use of prepositions. 
These words must therefore now be added to the two subjects 
above mentioned as remaining to be discussed—namely, 
inflexions, and combinations of words. 





1 See references on pp. xxvfoll. This is the sixth part of the series 
entitled Diatessarica. The fifth part of the series (“Johannine Vocabu- 
lary”) terminated with subsection 1885. 

2 Eig. “apprehend” (1443, 1735e—g) may mean “understand” or 
“take prisoner.” 

3 “Inflexions” include those of all parts of speech. 

4 “Combinations” include those in phrases, in clauses, in sentences, 
and in paragraphs (or sections). 
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[1887] In Johannine Grammar it is proposed to treat of 
these matters with a view to two objects. The first object is 
to ascertain the evangelist’s meaning ; the second is to compare 
or contrast his Gospel with those of the Synoptists. A great 
deal will be omitted that would be inserted in a Grammar of 
New Testament Greek, or in a Grammar that proposed to 
examine the differences between Johannine and, for example, 
Pauline style. On the other hand, a great deal will be inserted 
that would not find place in a treatise attempting simply 
to elucidate the obscurities of the Fourth Gospel. As in 
Johannine Vocabulary, so in Johannine Grammar, many 
remarks that may seem superfluous for explaining the special 
passage under discussion may be found to be justified hereafter 
by the use made of them in a commentary on parallel passages 
in the Four Gospels}. 


§ 2. The arrangement and proportions of the work 


[1888] Logical arrangement, symmetry, and complete- 
ness, will be subordinated to the object of illuminating the 
Fourth Gospel as a whole, and passages of recognised difficulty 
in particular, by ready reference to groups of similar Johannine 
idioms. For this purpose, English alphabetical order will be 
adopted as regards subjects, eg. Adjectives, Adverbs, Anaco- 
luthon, Asyndeton etc., and Greek order, for the most part, as 
regards Greek words discussed separately under these several 
headings. Under “Adjectives”—in accordance with the 
promise to omit all that did not bear on Johannine style— 
very little will be said except as to John’s use of two or three 
special words. For the rest, the reader will be referred to 
“ Article ”—since the repetition of the article with an adjective 
makes the latter emphatic, The same rule will apply to 
Adverbs. On the other hand, under “Anacoluthon” (ze. want 





' See Johannine Vocabulary, Pref. prix. 
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of grammatical sequence) space will be given to the discussion 
of several difficult passages; and “ Asyndeton”—ze. the 
omission of connecting particles between clauses and sen- 
tences—will receive a space proportioned to the number of 
instances in which it causes ambiguity. 

[1889] Under “ Mood,” the reader will find hardly anything 
except a reference to other headings and especially to “Tense.” 
The reason is that many Johannine distinctions of mood— 
occasionally (2511 foll.) so important as almost to amount to 
a distinction of word—arise from the evangelist’s distinction 
between the present and the aorist in the same mood and may 
be most conveniently discussed as Presents and Aorists rather 
than as Imperatives, Subjunctives etc. Concerning the am- 
biguous meotevere in xiv. I rendered by R.V. “Ye delzeve in 
God, believe also in me,” with a marginal alternative “ Belzeve in 
God,” it was remarked three centuries and a half ago, “It may 
be read in four ways’ There are several other passages of 
a similar character about which much the same thing is likely 
to be said till doomsday unless some conclusion can be 
arrived at by a grouping of similar Johannine ambiguities. 
The best heading for these appeared to be, not “ Indicative” 
or “ Imperative,” but “ Interrogative.” 

[1890] Under “ Prepositions” will be given avd, although 
it occurs in only one Johannine passage, ii. 6 “two or three 
firkins apzece,”? and avi, although that, too, occurs only in 
i. 16 “grace for grace.” In the latter, not much doubt as to 
the meaning exists; in the former, none at all. But some 
space has been given to both, because it happens that 
expressions similar to these occur in the Book of the Revela- 
tion of St John and in the works of Philo, and, if questions 
should arise hereafter, in dealing with the Fourfold Gospel, as 
to allusiveness or latent mystical meanings in either passage, 
these external quotations may be of use. Similarly, under 





1 So Suicer (ii. 721) quotes Erasmus, “ Quadrifariam legi potest.” 
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“Pronouns,” in treating the Johannine “I am,” an attempt 
will be made to ascertain, by reference to Hebrew and LXX 
usage (as well as to Johannine passages) when John uses it 
(if he ever does) to mean simply “I am the person you speak 
of,” and when he uses it to mean (or to suggest) the divine 
I AM. 

[1891] In those parts of the work which relate to the 
order and arrangement of words, something will need to be 
said about Philonian and Rabbinical canons of sacred 
expression, and about the repetitions so frequent in Hebrew 
poetry and in Jewish liturgy. For these may explain some 
curious twofold and threefold repetitions of the same state- 
ment, and some (logically speaking) superfluous combinations 
of affirmation and negation. But even when the most 
is made of these, much in the Johannine style will remain 
inexplicable, perhaps, except by particular influences and 
circumstances. The book seems to combine the occasional 
diffuseness of an old man with the general and pervasive 
subtlety of a master of words in the prime of intellect. It 
has curious sevenfold arrangements of events and sayings 
that strike a modern reader as highly artificial, and likely to 
have required much forethought and elaboration. Yet some- 
times it halts, adds after-thoughts, breaks into parentheses, 
seems to make inexact statements and to correct them, and it 
certainly mixes words of the Lord and of other speakers 
with remarks of the evangelist in such a way that the most 
careful commentators are tasked to disentangle them. 

[1892] Some of the phenomena above mentioned resemble 
phenomena that we find in the Apocalypse. Others indicate 
a subtle use of Greek.grammatical forms quite unlike any- 
thing in that book, “Yet the Gospel has not two styles. 
Indeed,.as has been pointed out in the Preface, it has such 
a sameness of style that the words of the Baptist or of 
Christ—although distinguishable on close examination—ap- 
pear to have been confused by some able critics with words of 
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the evangelist. There may, however, have been one originator 
who did not write, and one writer, who did not originate. In 
other words, there may have been, in effect, two authors, of 
whom the second and later—while impressing his own 
character on the style of the whole—may have preserved here 
and there with special fidelity (sometimes at the cost of 
clearness, 1927) the traditions of the first, in whose name 
he wrote nominally as an amanuensis but actually as an 
expounder and interpreter. These considerations will come 
before us (2427—35) in discussing the remarkable textual 
variations in the passage about “the disciple that beareth 
witness of these things,” but they ought to be always so far 
present that our minds may be kept open to all evidence 
bearing on the question of authorship. 

[1893] The Fourth Gospel is admitted by all Greek 
scholars to be, in parts, extraordinarily obscure. No honest 
writer of history is obscure, as a rule, except through careless- 
ness or ignorance—ignorance, it may be, of the art of writing, 
or of the subject he is writing about, or of the persons he is 
addressing, or of the words he is using, but, in any case, 
ignorance of something. But an honest writer of poetry 
or prophecy may be consciously obscure because a message, 
so to speak, has come into his mind in a certain form, and he 
feels this likely to prove the best form—ultimately, when his 
readers have thought about it. Instances will come before 
us, for example, where 87 may mean “that” or “because,” 
and where xa0as may look back to what precedes or forward 
to what follows: and as to these we may say that the writer 
may have preferred to let the reader think out the meaning 
or the connexion for himself. But what are we to say to 
x. 38 “that ye may come to know definitely (yv@re) and that 
ye may continue in the ever growing knowledge (ywooknte) 
that the Father is in me”? Here the difference between 
the aorist and the present subjunctive is so great as to 
amount almost to the difference between two distinct words: 
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but is it like a poet or a prophet to write after this fashion? 
We must frankly admit that such language—of which there 
are many instances (2524)—would appear highly artificial in 
any Greek writer unless there were special reasons for it, as, 
for example, a desire to protest tacitly against some popular 
and erroneous notions about “knowing” and “knowledge.” 
A Grammar is not the place to discuss the question whether 
such notions existed and whether the evangelist would be 
likely to protest against them; but it may be of use here to 
prepare the reader for a multitude of such minute gram- 
matical distinctions. In an ordinary book, we should stig- 
matize them as pedantry; in the Fourth Gospel, they must 
be explained (we may feel sure) by very different reasons. 
The business of the Grammar will be to collect and classify 
these and other peculiarities so as to lead the way to an 
explanation that lies beyond the limits of a grammarian. 
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BOOK I 


FORMS AND COMBINATIONS OF WORDS 


General warning as to use of Index 


[1894*] N.B. For all matter affecting Adjectives, Adverbs, 
Anacoluthon etc., and not occurring under these several headings, 
the reader is referred to the Index. For example, under the heading 
* Adjectives” in the following paragraphs nothing will be found about 
their frequent use with the reduplicated article for emphasis, nor 
about their occasional use with the ellipsis of a noun. But these 
deficiencies will be supplied under the heading “ Adjectives” in the 
Index at the end of the book, where the reader will find references 
to “Article,” to “Ellipsis,” and to passages dealing with emphasis. 
Also, as regards some special adjectives, discussed at considerable 
length, but not here (e.g. ids, rodvs, mpoBari«n), the reader will 
be referred to the paragraphs dealing with them by the two Indices 
of Greek words, where they will be found in their alphabetical order. 
The Index to the “ Vocabulary ” will give the statistics of the words ; 
the Index to the “Grammar,” their grammatical use. 


ADJECTIVES 


(i) Used predicatively 


[1894] The adjective is used predicatively in iv. 18 todro dAnbes 
elpnxas, which is quite different from rodro ands cipnxas. The 
latter might have meant (1) “ Zrwly, 1.e. im truth, thou hast said 
this,” or (2) ‘Thou hast said this ¢vwy, i.e. with truth.” But the 
former means “ Zhis, at all events, among all that thou hast said, is 
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true”—implying that hitherto the woman has talked in a reckless 
and trifling way’. 
(ii) Special 

(a) Mdnoc 

[1895] Movos occurs as follows in v. 44 (W.H.) “How can ye 
believe, receiving glory from one another:—and the glory that comes 
from the only [God] (ri Sdgav tiv mapa rod povov [Oc0d]) ye seek 
not!” @ecod is here omitted not only by B but also by a (“gloriam 
ab unto non quaeritis”) and 4 (“honorem e/us gui est solus”)®. If 
the omission occurred in B alone, it might be explained as an 
omission—sometimes occurring in that excellent ms.—in a group of 
similar letters’. But it occurs also in Origen‘, which demonstrates 
that the reading was much earlier than the draughting of B. More- 
over, the omission, being unusual, would suggest a lacuna, which 
scribes would be tempted to fill up, conforming the passage to “the 
only true God” later on, and to general usage®. The Greek “only” 
is used (as in Shakespeare, “the ony man of Italy°”) to mean 
“unique ”—more than merely “first.” In N.T. “only” is connetted 
with ascriptions of glory’. Horace speaks of Jupiter as having “no 
like or second” although Pallas occupies “the place next in honour®.” 
Aristotle says that the heaven is “one and alone and pertect’.”” “But 





* [18942] R.V. (‘this hast thou said truly”) is ambiguous, and might agree 
with & 4, f, ddAnOds “thou hast indeed (or, in truth) said.” Comp. Demosth. 
(Teubn. p. 87) roOré ye dd\nOeés (but better Mss. adnO4) Aéyovorv. Such a predica- 
tive use is prob. without another parall. in N.T. 

[1894] In xiii. 34 evrohyy xawq Sldwme du va ayardre d\d\jouvs—Kabws 
nyannoo twas, wa Kal duets dyarare dddjAous, the adj. ‘new ” is not predicative. 
The meaning is, ‘‘ I give you a ew commandment”: and it is “new” because it 
enjoins a new kind of ‘‘love,” not revealed through the Prophets, but for the first 
time through the Son and through His love of men. Comp. r Jn ii. 7—8 “* Not 
a new commandment do I write to you...... on the other hand (rdw) a new com- 
mandment do I write to you—which [paradox] (8) is true in him and in you,”’ z.e. it 
is ‘‘ old” yet made ‘‘new” in Christ and in His newborn disciples. 

* [1895 a] The Lat. f has ‘‘ quae a Deo solo,” f ‘ quae ab illo solo est Deo” 
(where ‘‘ Deo” looks like an interpolation out of place). _ Neither of these retains 
the Gk order as in d@ (‘‘ gloriam-ab unico deo”) and ¢ (‘‘gloriam a solo do Ze 

3 [1895 4] See 2650: OY might be omitted coming between the OY of pévov 
and that of Ov. z 

* Orig. Huet i. 392, and see 2664. 5 Jn xvii. 3, Rom. xvi. 27, 1 Tim, i. 17. 

6 [1895 c] Much Ado iii. 1. 92. See also Lucian (ii. 386, Demon. 29) where 
a man boasts that he is udvos Kai rpdros rév dtadextTixGy, and is rebuked for being 
illogical. ” Rom. xvi. 27, 1 Tim. i. 17, Jude 25, Rev. xv. 4. 

8 Odes, 1. xii. 19—20. ® De Cael. i. 9g. 8. 
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no passage is alleged in the Thesaurus where Greeks call God 6 povos: 
and such a use, if it existed, must have been rare among the Jews’. 
More to the point is the saying of Philo that the words “It is not 
good for man to be a/one” are uttered because “It is good that ¢he 
Alone should be alone’,” meaning the Only God. On the whole, it 
seems fairly probable that, when speaking about “glory” and its 
source, the evangelist used o Movos—with allusion to the connexion 
of the word with “glory” both in Hebrew and Greek—to mean 
briefly “‘He that is a/one glorious” ze. “He from whom ad/one all 
glory comes.” 

(8) Tpadtoc 

[1896] lIparos is followed by a genitive, and is said by some to 
mean “first in regard of,” in (a) i. 15 (R.V.) “He that cometh after 
me is become before me (éuzpooOév pov); for he was before me (ote 
mparos pov Hv)” and i. 30 (R.V.) “ After me cometh a man which is 
become before me; for he was Jdefore me” (R.V. marg. in both 
verses “first in regard of me”). It is rendered by the conjunction 
“before,” supplying a verb, in (4) xv. 18 (R.V.) “If the world hateth 
you, ye know that it hath hated me Jefore [it hated] you (rparov 
bpav).” 

[1897] To deal first with (2). Stephen’s Thesaurus quotes from 
Aelian® “those who have investigated these things before me (oi rparoi 
pov Tatra avixyvedcavres).” But mpards twos éroinoa 7 is different 
from patos twos wv. More to the point is mpdéros ov in the 
Scholiast’s Preface to the Poenissae of Euripides quoted in the 
Thesaurus thus: “‘Eteocles, as though he were first [in regard] of his 
brother (are mp&ros dv tov adeAgod),” given by Dindorf (presumably 
correcting the text) as trav adeAddv. Another Scholiast explains 
(Hecuba 458) “firstborn palm (mpwrdyovds te going)” by saying 
“created first [in regard] of the bay-tree (mpdrov yevvybévra ris 
Sadvys).” Origen seems to take mpaéros pov as parallel to, and 





1 [1895 7] Levy ii. 234 quotes Genes. Rab., on Gen. iii. 22 ‘*one of us,” 
explained as ‘‘like the Only One of the universe,” and Levy Chald. i. 331 6 quotes 
a Targ. on Job xiv. 4 ‘not one,” explained as ‘shall not the Only One?” (so 
Vulg. ‘‘nonne tu qui solus es?”). 

2 Philo i. 66 Ac& rl rov dvOpwmrov, & mpophra, odk Eore Kaddv elvat udvor; “Ort, 
gnol, Kaddv éore Tov pdvov elvat pévov. Mévos dé, kal cad’ abrév, els wy, 6 beds, 
ovdev 2 Suorov Hew. 

3 [1897a] Ael. VV. A. viii. 12. Steph. also quotes Plut. Vit. Cat. Min. § 18 
odre mpards Tis avéBn...Karavos obre torepos anHnOe : but he thinks mpé7epos 
should be restored here, and he expresses doubt about the quotation from Aelian. 


II 


[1898] ADJECTIVES 





included in, rpwrdéroxos mdons kricews!, ze. “firstborn [brother] of 
all creation,” so that zpardés pov would mean “ firstborn [brother] of 
me,” z.¢. “my eldest brother.” His words are: “The Baptist teaches 
{us] how Jesus ‘is become before him [by] being first [in regard] of 
him (dv apéros airod)’ since He was the firstborn (pwrdroxos) of every 
creature’” ; and the same view is suggested by rapa (implying the 
metaphor of a household) in the following words, “I understand 
that He was first[born in respect] of me and more honourable im 
the house of the Father (rapa tG Warpi).” Chrysostom, without using 
the word “firstborn,” argues that the words must refer to precedence 
in point of time’—not in point of rank, rank having already been 
expressed (as he says) by the words “become before me.” 

[1898] According to Luke, the Baptist was born before Jesus. 
If that was recognised as a historical fact by the earliest readers of 
the Fourth Gospel, “first in regard of me” could not appear to them 
to mean “born before me [on earth]}.” But some have supposed 
it to mean “ begotten before me in the beginning.” If so, why did 
the Baptist omit ‘‘in the beginning,” which is essential, and insert 
“before me,” which, had “in the beginning” been inserted, would 
not have been essential? Many will feel great difficulty in believing 
that John the Baptist, at this stage in his testimony to Jesus (if 
indeed in any stage) proclaimed to the Jews (1) the pre-existence 
of Jesus, as being the Messiah—and proclaimed Him, too, as 
pre-existent, not “from eternity” nor “from the beginning,” but 
(2) relatively to himself. The former doctrine, the eternal pre- 





1 [1897 4] Col. i. 15 mpwréroxos wdons xrigews, comp. the genitive in Rev. 
1. § mpwréroKxos Tév vexp&v, and see Col. i. 18 n dpxh, mpwrdroxos x T&v vexpar, 
Gen. xlix. 3 mpwrdroxés pov, ob loxus mov Kal dpx7) réxvwv pov, Rom. viii. 29 els TO 
eivat atréy mpwrdroxoy év modXois adegois, Col. i. 18 twa yévnrar év racw adrds 
Tpwrevwy, and 2S. xix. 43 mpwrébroxos ey 7} ot (LXX error). These passages shew 
that mpwrérokos, suggesting supremacy among brethren, might be replaced by 
Tpwrevwv, or mpdros, if one wished to say ‘‘my firstborn [brother],” because “my 
firstborn” would naturally be taken to mean ‘‘ my firstborn [sovz].”” The phrase 
“‘my elder [brother],” rpecBvrepds wov, would convey none of the old associations 
of the blessing and supremacy belonging to the Firstborn. 

? Orig. Huet ii. gg. eee 

3 [1897] “It is not to be supposed, says [the Baptist], that, whereas I was 
first, He, by outstripping nfe-(so to speak) in the race, cast me behind [Him] and 
‘has become before’ [z.e. superior]. On the contrary ‘He was first [in regard] of 
me [in point of time],’ for all that He is coming last into [view],” Ovde yap é 
Tivos, Pnol, mpoxowis rparov we dvTa émlow plyas eumpoodev yéyovev, GANG Iparés 
Hou jv, el kat Yorepos mapaylyera. He explains tumpoobev as Aapmpérepos, 
évrimdrepos. On cof mpirés elu in the Leyden Papyri, see 2667. 
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ADJECTIVES [1900] 


existence of the Messiah, may possibly have been entertained by 
some Jews in the Baptist’s time: but, even if it was, it is difficult 
to believe that the Baptist gave it such prominence and in such 
a shape. 

[1899] The Synoptists’, instead of “first in regard of me,” have 
“mightier than JI.” This suggests that some word capable of 
meaning “firstborn” might also be interpreted as “superior to,” 
“stronger than.” The Hebrew ad, the root of ‘ Rabbi,” 
“Teacher,” is capable of the two meanings (1897 4). The Baptist 
may have said, in effect, “Jesus of Nazareth numbers Himself 
among my disciples, but He was from the first my Teacher, or /ad.” 
Now whenever a Jewish Teacher spoke about the divinely ordained 
relations between the elder and the younger, so prominent in 
Hebrew history, he might use the word Rad (420) to mean 
“firstborn,” alluding to the supremacy of Jacob preordained in the 
words “the e/der shall serve the younger®.” But ad is also used for 
‘‘mighty” in Messianic passages such as “mighty to save” and 
“a portion with the méghty*.” John may have taken the word in the 
former sense, the Synoptists in the latter. 

[1900] Apart from the question—which cannot be answered with 
certainty—as to the original word used by the Baptist, we may be 
sure that this rare expression zpdrds pov means something more than 
pei{wv pov. Probably the writer had in view the Johannine 
traditions “I am ¢he First and the Last®.” As one can speak of “my 
God,” “my Rock,” “my Light,” so one might speak of “my Lirst,” 
having in view the Firstborn of God, the Beginning. The evangelist, 
without supposing that the Baptist consciously intended hereby to 
set forth to the world the eternal pre-existence of Christ as the Logos, 
might very well represent him as unconsciously including in his 
language (after the manner of all the Prophets and the Psalmists) 
more than he included in his thought. According to this view, the 
Baptist meant “He was from the cradle my superior, my elder 
brother”; but he said words that might be interpreted as meaning 


se eee 


1 Mk i. 7, Mt. iii. 11, Lk. iii. 16. 

2 [18992] In 2 S. xix. 43, the LXX, confusing ‘in David” with “firstborn,” 
uses the latter as a comparative adjective, “I am firstborn than thou,” wpwrdrokos 
éy 7} ov. But the Hebrew word there erroneously read by the LXX never means 
“strong.” ; 

3 Gen. xxv. 23. 4 Ts, Ixiii. 1, lili, 12. 

5 Rev. i. 17, xxil. 13. 
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[1901] ADJECTIVES 





“He was, from the beginning, my First,” i.e. the Firstborn of God, 
the object of my worship. 

[1901] We come now to the use of mpdrov with the genitive in 
(4), xv. 18 “If the world hateth you, ye know that it hath hated me 
(R.V.) before [tt hated] you.” No precedent is alleged from Greek 
literature for such a rendering of the italicised words. But aTpwoTov 
rendered as above will make sense here: “It hath hated me, your 
first, i.e. your Chief.” Something like this (“ priorem vobis ”) is the 
rendering of the Vulgate and of one of the oldest Latin MSs. ; and 
others, though they omit “you,” take zpdroy as an adjective 
(‘‘priorem’).” Thus rendered—if “first” be taken as suggesting 
“firstborn brother”—the words prepare the disciples for the new 
sphere of life and thought that was to follow the Resurrection, 
wherein Christ was to become “the firstborn of the. dead, the ruler 
of the kings of the earth’.” He was not to be alone. He was to be 
“the firstborn among many brethren*.” The whole Church was to 
be “the Church of the firstborn4,” and He Himself was to be the 
First of the firstborn, the “ first-fruits of them that had fallen asleep*®.” 
The Johannine context leads the disciples to regard themselves as 
branches in the Vine, “friends” (no longer “slaves ”) of the Son— 
“friends” that must henceforth partake in His life and in His secret 
counsels®. Being now destined to become younger brothers of the 
Firstborn, they must expect to share the Elder Brother’s sufferings : 
“If the world now hateth you, adopted brethren of the Family 
of God, remember that it hath hated me—the firstborn] of you 
[2/7]’.” Possibly the evangelist wishes not so much to say this as to 





* [19012] “ You” is om. by @ (‘‘me prius odiit”) and e¢ (‘me primo odiit ’’) 
and also by D (@ has “me primum odiuit ”); band f# have ‘me priorem odio 
habuit,” fand Vulg. “ me priorem vobis odio habuit.” See 2665 foll. 

2 Rev. i. 5, quoting Ps. Ixxxix. 27, where David is declared “ firstborn.” 

> Rom, viii. 29. * Heb. xii. 23. 

> 1 Cor. xv. 20. S. iexve ies 

7 [1901 4] In i. 41 evploxer obros mpGrov rov ddedpdv tov tdcov Diuwra, several 
authorities have mp&ros: band ¢ have “mane,” apparently having read mpwt. 
The Syriac (Burk.) has “And he, Andrew, saw Simon Kepha and saith to him...,” 
SS ‘And he, Andrew, saw»Simon his brother on that day.” It is generally 
supposed (17202) that the meaning is, ‘‘ Andrew first found his own brother [before 
Andrew’s companion John the son of Zebedee found his own brother James the 
son of Zebedee].” But there may be also some allusion to ancient traditions in 
which mpdrov Dluwva, or (as in Mt. x. 2) xparos 2luwy, occurred at the head of 
a list of the Apostles. If rp@ros were read above, it would lay rather more stress 
on the fact that Andrew was the first Christian disciple that made a convert. 
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ADVERBS [1903] 





suggest this, by expressing the phrase “ before you” in a manner that 
would convey more than one meaning. See also 2665—7. 


ADVERBS 


(i) Intensive 


[1902] The adverbs A‘av, repurods etc. are rarely used by John, 
who differs greatly in this respect from Mark and Matthew, and 
slightly from Luke’. When John wishes to emphasize an adverb or 
adverbial phrase he gives it an unusual place, eg. at the beginning of 
the sentence, xvi. 31 "Apru muorevere, xii. 27 Nov 7 Wuxy pou Terapaxrar, 
xvi. 30 év Tovrw morevoper, Vil. 14 787 Sé THs E perovons, Vii. 37 év de 
Th éoxdrn Hepa... xiii. 1 mpd 8 THs Eoptis tr. TdoXa, Xvi. 22 madw Oe 
dWouar iuads?. See 2636 ¢ and 2668. On ayjv apyy see 2611 a. 


(ii) Special 
(a) “Anwéen 


[1903] The most important adverb in the Fourth Gospel is avw6er, 
as used in iii. 3—7 (R.V. marg.) ‘‘ Except a man be born from above 
(dvwOev) he cannot see the kingdom of God....Marvel not that I said 
unto thee, Ye must be born from above.” Nicodemus takes this as 
meaning “born a second time”; and he replies, ‘Can a man enter 
a second time into his mother’s womb and be Jorn?” Chrysostom 
says that our Lord here speaks obscurely in order to lead Nicodemus 
on to further question ; and he adds, “”AvwOev here means, some say 
‘from the heaven, others ‘from the beginning®.’” The following facts 
indicate that our Lord is intended by the evangelist to mean “from 





1 [1902 a] Alay occurs Mk (4), Mt. (4), Lk. (1), Jn (0): opéddpa, Mk (a), 
Mt. (7), Lk. (1), Jn (0): mepioGs, Mk (2), Mt. (1), Lk. (0), Jn (0). Mk has 
adverbial forms of wodvs more freq. than Mt. Lk. Jn taken together. 

2 [19024] But see 1914 as to the position of ev@vs, and comp. xi. 29 7yép4n 
tax with xi. 31 raxéws dvéorn, where Taxéws (2554 4) before its verb appears to 
be more emphatic than rax¥ on which the voice does not rest. An adverb may also 
be emphasized by coming at the end of a sentence. 

8 [1903 a] Chrys. himself, in a very long comment, gives the impression that 
he takes dvw0ev to mean “from heaven” and that Nicodemus materialises it: 
“« Why draggest thou,” he says, apostrophizing Nicodemus, “the meaning (Adyov) 
down to earth? This kind of birth is aove such birth-pangs (d»wrepés dort Trav 
rowbtTwy wdlywy obros 6 T6Kos).”  Origen’s comment ad Joc. is lost, but elsewhere 
he contrasts yevvarau dvw0ev with éx rav kdrw ylverac in such a way as to demonstrate 
that he took the former to mean ‘born from above.” See 2573. 
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[1904] ADVERBS 





heaven,” and that Nicodemus is intended to be regarded as misunder- 
standing Him, or affecting to misunderstand Him, as though He 
meant ‘‘a second time.” 

[1904] “Avwev occurs in N.T. thirteen times. Apart from the 
passage under consideration, it never means “from the beginning ” 
except thrice, and then it is joined to “again” or “knowing,” 
or “‘ascertaining’.” The Thesaurus shews that (1) it often means 
“from the beginning” in connexion with the tracing of a genealogy, 
describing one’s ancestry or early life, or a friendship of long date, 
relating ancient history, or speaking of ancient times, or repeating a 
story over again from the beginning; and Suicer shews that avwGev 
is thus used in connexion with mahi, and with é€ apxjs. On the 
other hand (2) it means “from above” in a spiritual sense in Jn iii. 
31 “he that cometh from above,” xix. 11 “ given to thee from above.” 
In the Epistle of St James, it refers once to “every perfect gift” as 
being “(from above, coming down from the Father of lights... By his 
will (BovAnGeis) he brought us forth (aarexinoev) by the word of truth” 
—thus connecting “from adove” with spiritual generation: in two 
other passages St James connects: it with ‘the wisdom that is from 
above’.” In the LXX, it always has a local meaning, except once 
(where it is joined with maw) in the Wisdom of Solomon?. 

[1905] Apart from LXX and N.T. usage, the rendering “from 
above” in the Dialogue with Nicodemus is also favoured by the 
probability that the intention is to fix the attention not on being born 
“over again” —which might be a change for the worse—but upon 
being born into a higher life. This latter thought is approximated to 
by Philo, in various phrases including dvwOev, when he speaks of 
“him that is inspired from above” (in connexion with those who 
avoid the life of the flesh and live to God) and of those who 
“philosophize, so to speak, from above.” Commenting, also, on the 
calling up of Moses to Mount Sinai, he describes it as “a second 





1 Lk. i. 3, Acts xxvi, 5, Gal. iv. 9. 

* [1904.2] Jasi. 17—18, iii. 35, 17. In Jn xix. 23 é« trav dvwbev Uparvrés, its 
meaning is ‘‘from above.”  «.": 

* [19042] Wisd. xix, 6., In Is. xlv. 8 ‘‘Let the heaven drop from above,” 
Ibn Ezra says, ‘This is 4 commandment to the angels that they shall drop 
righteousness.” 

4 [1905 2] Philo i. 482 6 katamvevaGels dvwOev, i, 264 of dvwOev Tws tAoc0- 
pycavres, comp. il. 442 rod Oelov mvevpatos Sep dvwhev karamvevobey elowKnoato 
TH Wux7, i. 498 dz’ ovpavod caramvevobels dvwher. 
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ADVERBS [1907] 


birth better than the first,” where there is ‘‘no mother, but only 
a father, the Father of all?.” 

[1906] The use of “from above” to describe a heavenly ideal is 
common in Jewish literature. St Paul speaks of “ Jerusalem that is 
above” as being free, in contrast with “the present Jerusalem,” which 
is in bondage®*. The Apocalypse speaks of “the zew Jerusalem,” 
but adds “coming down from heaven*.” Somewhat similarly St Paul 
says that the first man is of the earth, earthy, ‘“‘the second man 
is from heaven*.” In the one case “ zew,” and in the other ‘‘second,” 
might be used to paraphrase the expression “from heaven”; and 
similarly “generate anew” might be a substituted paraphrase for 
“generate from heaven.” But to say that a man on earth must be 
“born from above” implies that he must also be “born anew,” so 
that the former has the advantage of being ampler. The former is 
also more in accordance with Johannine doctrine, as well as with 
Johannine use of avwHev. Again, all the Synoptists say that Jesus 
asked the Jews whether “‘the baptism of John” was ‘“‘from heaven or 
from men®” ; and “from heaven” in such a context might naturally 
be expressed by the Aramaic “from above.” Moreover, the very 
beginning of the Bible describes, shortly after the motion of the 
Spirit on the waters, a separation between “the waters and the 
waters,” or, as the Jerusalem Targum has it, “the waters above and 
the waters below.” 

[1907] Thus, from several points of view, if a Rabbi came 
to consult Jesus about baptism, and if our Lord wished to insist on 
the need of a spiritual, and not a mere external, regeneration, we 
might expect that the phrase “from above” would occur in His 
mention of the operation of the Spirit. If Christ had said “ new” 
or “anew,” this could not have been misunderstood; for the 
Aramaic “new,” like the Greek xawds, cannot be confused with 
“above.” Moreover if the evangelist had desired to represent in 
Greek the mere thought of “regeneration” he might have used 
dvayevvav. But “regenerate ”—unless qualified as it is in St Peter's 





1 [1905 4] Philo (on Ex. xxiv. 16) P. A. 502 “ Sursum autem vocatio prophetae: 
secunda est nativitas (sive regeneratio) priore melior.,.cuius non est mater ; sed 
pater solus, qui etiam universorum.” 

2 Gal. iv. 25—6. ‘ 

3 Rey. xxi. 2. 4 y'Gor. xv. 47. 

5 Mk xi. 30, Mt. xxi. 25, Lk. xx. 4. 


NO 
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[1908] ADVERBS 





Epistle'"—does not necessarily convey the notion of a birth unto 
righteousness. Nicodemus was familiar with the doctrine of “new 
birth” applied to baptized proselytes, and he knew that very often it 
did not mean much’. But this doctrine of Jesus about “birth jrom 
above,” he dimly felt, meant a great deal more, some fundamental 
change—what he would call a “miraculous ” change. He therefore 
asks what the miracle is to be: “It cannot be that a man is to 
be literally born a second time*?” 

[1908] In deciding this. question we have to consider, not only 
what our Lord may have said, but also how the author of the Fourth 
Gospel,—in view of the misunderstandings of what He had said as 


1 [1907 a] x Pet. i. 3 ‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
regenerated us zto a living hope...,”i. 23 having been regenerated, not from 
corruptible seed, but from incorruptible, through the word of God, living and abiding.” 
Comp. Jas i. 18 “he brought us forth by the word of truth.” 

2 [1907 4] On our Lord’s opinion of some proselytes, see Mt. xxiii. 15 “twofold 
a child of hell.” 

3 [1907c] There are naturally some cases where dvw0ev is ambiguous, ¢.¢. 
Clem. Anc. Hom. ch. 14 Thy exkAnolay ob viv evar ddAda dvwhev. This (as in the 
above quoted Gal. iv. 235—6 rq viv...... H 6¢ dyw) might conceivably mean, “ that 
the Church is not of this present age ([r06] voy [aiévos]), but from heaven.’ But 
such an ellipsis is unlikely; and the contrast is more probably between ov viv 
[rp&rov], ‘* not now [for the first time] ” (0d viv rpdrov being freq. in Greek) and 
‘“but from the beginning.” Epict. i. 13. 3 ‘‘ Wilt thou not bear with thy brother, 
who hath Zeus for his ancestor, [and who] (®omep, ? 8s domep)as a son, is born from 
the same seed and from the same celestial sowing (rijs avris dvwOev karaBonfs) ” 
might be, but less probably, ‘‘izd¢éal sowing.” Philo ii. I41 Hpxarordynoev dvwhev 
apidwevos THs ToD mavrds -yevécews probably means “beginning from the beginning 
(2.2. the First Cause]””—having in mind the ancient Greek saying “Let us degiz 

Srom Zeus,” and “ In the beginning God created.” He proceeds to say that the 
first object was to set forth ‘‘the Father and Maker of the world,” and then man 
obeying the Maker’s laws. 

[1907 @] Justin Martyr 77yph. 63 dvwev Kad did ‘yaorpos dvOpwirelas (describing 
the birth of Christ) appears to mean [* by the action of the Spirit] from above and 
through a mortal womb” (although the Psalm (cx. 3) from which Justin has 
quoted refers to birth (LXX) ‘before the moming star”). Comp. Epiphanius 
(Haer, li. ch. 6, vol. i, 428) about Mark as ‘nowhere saying [that] the birth 
[was] from above (ovdapyod dvwbev déywv rip yévvnow)” and (74.) ris dvwOev 
Kataywyfs Bod Abyov. So Simon Magus (Hippol., ed. Duncker, vi. 18) 
speaks of the generating principle as “from above.” In Artemid. Onetrocr. i. 13, 
yevvacba dvwev undoubtedly means “to be born agazn,” but there the meaning 
is prepared for in a peculiar way by the context: “If a man dreams that he zs 
being born...... this indicates that he will have a son in every respect like himself : 
Sor thus he might seem to be born over again (otrw yap [Av] dywoev ards ddgee 
yervdioOax).”’ And there it should be noted that the meaning is xot ‘to be born into 
a better life,” but “to be born over again in every respect like what one was before.” 
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it had been recorded by the, Synoptists—might think it right to 
recast the saying. Christ’s doctrine, ‘Become ye as one of these 
little ones,” might be in danger of being misunderstood literally 
(somewhat after the manner of Nicodemus) as encouraging childish- 
ness rather than childlikeness (1 Cor. xiv. 20). It is in accordance 
with the Johannine method that John should illustrate this danger 
by exhibiting a great Rabbi as actually misunderstanding the doctrine 
at its first utterance. It is also in accordarice with his method of 
narrowing down” (2290) that he should first introduce a general 
term “from above” including as St James says “every perfect gift” 
that comes from heaven—and then define it as a spiritual influence. 
The saying of Christ, that a proselyte.—who was compared by the 
Jews to a new-born child,—might be made a “child of hell,” is of 
itself sufficient to explain why it might be necessary to emphasize 
the truth that regeneration must be “‘/rom above.” See 2573. 

(B) “Apri see nYn (1915 (i) foll.) 

(y) ‘Errye 

[1909] This adverb is used (1718) more frequently by John than 
by the Synoptists all together. In Jn it never describes the nearness 
of a person except in vi. 19, “they behold Jesus walking on [the 
edge of?] the sea and decoming near the boat (éyyis tod wAoiov 
ywopevov).” "“Eyyitw, “draw near,” is frequent in O.T. and N.T., 
and the Synoptists sometimes (Luke most frequently) apply it to 
Christ, but John never uses it. Under “ Prepositions” (2840—6) 
reasons. will be given for thinking that John regards the Lord as 
“on the sea shore,” and not as advancing over the sea to the boat. 
If so, he may use ywdpevov éyyvs as we speak of the coast “coming 
into view” when we ourselves “come” within sight of it. The words 
and their context are susceptible of a spiritual interpretation. At 
first the disciples, in terror and unbelief, beheld (1598) Jesus 
“Becoming near.” Then (vi. 21) “they willed to receive him”; 
and “straightway the boat was on the land.” That is to say, 
like the Ephesians, “they that had been far off were made to 
be near’.” 

(8) Eyeéwc and eyeyc 

[1910] Mark (1693) never uses <ifews, but he uses evs abun- 
dantly. Matthew uses both pretty often. Luke uses ¢d0éws and 
mapaxpyua pretty oftert, but ed@vs only once. John uses cifews 





1 Eph. ii. 13 bpets of more dvres maxpay éyernOnre eyyus. 
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[1911] ADVERBS 


thrice, and dvs thrice. Whenever Matthew uses etbvs (7), it is 
Jound in the parallel Mark. ‘The question arises whether John 
distinguishes between the two words, or whether he uses now one, 
now another, as Matthew appears to do, because he uses now one, 
and now another, source of evangelic tradition. 

[1911] As to et6vs ‘‘straightway,” Phrynichus blames “many” 
who used ed@v (‘straight away”) instead of it. Hesychius says 
about it simply Ev6vs, dyriov, which indicates that he took it to 
mean “straight opposite {to],” ‘“‘coming face to face with.” He also 
says, Evu, ép6ov, drdotv, éyyvs, tapaxpypa, eis evOciav. Bonitz’s 
Index shews that Aristotle uses ev@vs of place, before vad, mpds, perd 
to mean “mediately under,” etc. and also to mean “to take the 
first instance that presents itself,” ze. “for example,” which it also 
means in Epictet. i. 19. 2 (where Schweigh. refers to many other 
passages)’, In LXX, as a rendering of Hebrew, ev@vs occurs only 
in Gen. xv. 4 kal evObs dwvn Kupiov éyéveto mpds avrév, xxiv. 45 edbvs 
‘PeBéxxa e£eropevero, XXxVviil. 29 Kal evOis é7AGev 6 ddeAgds avo, where 
the Hebrew has “behold!” Similarly, parallel to Mk xiv. 43 “and 
straightway...there cometh up,” Matthew and Luke have “ dehold !” 
A Scholiast on Thucydides, who describes the Plataeans as “killing 
their prisoners straightway,” says that here eJ6vs does not mean 
immediately but offhand and without reflection’, which is probably 
implied. Very likely Mark’s ev6vs may be a loose rendering of 
an original Semitic “behold*.” But even without any such hypo- 
thesis the above-mentioned variety of meanings suffices to explain 
why Luke almost always avoids the word. 

[1912] Mark’s non-use of e’éws does not require explanation in 
view of the fact that it is never used by Aeschylus and (though thrice 
by Sophocles*) only once by Euripides in a fragment®, whereas both 
writers use ev@vs frequently. In the Indices of Epictetus and Lucian, 
evOvs is found, but not «v6éws, and Bonitz’s Index to Aristotle shews 
a very great preponderance of the former. The LXX Concordance 





1 Evdéws in Polyb. xii. 5. 6:is perh. similarly used. 

 [1911@] Steph. on Thuc. ii. 5 of 5& MWndarasgs...... dméxrewav tovs dvdpas 
evOvs, ‘‘Hic enim schol. ait ev@vs non esse tapaxpfua, sed ékevOelas et doxdrws,” 

§ [19114] It has been shewp (362—3) that “behold” in Mt.-Lk. freq. 
corresponds to some verb of ‘‘coming to” in Mk. This may be illustrated by 
Hesych. ev6vs, dvriov z.e. ‘‘coming to meet.” 

4 Sophocles also. uses ev@us 7 times. 

5 Fragm. 31. The Egypt. Pap. Indices have ev@éws (11), edOvs (2). 
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gives «vfews as only once representing a Hebrew word. It occurs 
almost exclusively in Maccabees (especially book II). The insertion 
of such a word (whether in Hebrew or in Greek) might depend on 
the author’s taste. The Jerusalem Targum has (Gen. i. 3) “And 
immediately there was light,” and in Susannah (29) LXX and 
Theodotion severally insert ed@éws and omit it. Aquila uses the 
word (Micah ii. 7) to mean “straightforwardly,” “righteously.” 

[1913] In N.T., apart from the Gospels, ev6éws is used frequently 
in the Acts, and occasionally elsewhere’. Evévs occurs nowhere 
except in Acts x. 16 “Now this was done thrice and straightway 
(ev@vs) the vessel was taken up to the heaven.” This occurs in a 
Petrine passage describing the vision that resulted in the conversion 
of Cornelius. But when Luke rewrites this in Peter’s speech, he 
alters the expression (Acts xi. 10) “ Now this was done thrice and 
everything was caught up again to the heaven®.” This indicates (1) 
that eJ6vs might be expected in a Petrine Gospel such as Mark’s 
is generally believed to be, (2) that Luke, although occasionally 
retaining it as part of an old document, might be expected to alter 
it in re-editing or re-writing. 

[1914] Coming to Johannine usage we find (a) «déws in the 
Cure at the Pool of Bethsaida, the Walking on the Water, and the 
Denial of Peter’. Only as to the last of these (“immediately the 
cock crew”) does the word occur in the parallel Synoptic narrative— 
where Mark has ¢#6vs but many authorities omit it, Matthew has 
i$; but many authorities read ¢tOéws, Luke has zapaxpyua*. 
(4) Ev6vs occurs in Jn xiii. 3o—2, “ Having taken the sop, therefore, 
he [Judas] went out straightway (¢éjOev ibs). Now it was night. 
When, therefore, he went out, Jesus saith, (lit.) Now was the Son of 
man glorified and God was glorified in him. And God will glorify 
him in himself and will straightway glorify (eb6ds Soface) him,” 
xix. 34 “One of the soldiers pierced his side with a spear and there 


ee 


1 Acts ix. 18, 20, 34, xii. 10, xvi. 10, xvii. 10, 14, xxi. 30, xxii. 29, Gal. i. 16, 
Jas i. 24, 3 Jn 14, Rev. iv. 2. 

2 [1913.2] Acts x. 16 evOvds dvedtupOy 7d oxedos, xi. 10 dveomdaOn Tad drarTa. 
Also the Hebraic use of ‘‘all...not” is altered from x. 14 ovdérore tpayov mav 
xowév into xi. 8 Kowvov...... ovdémore elajNOev els TO Toma pov. 

3 Jn v. 9, vi. 21, xviii. 27. 

4 [1914a] Mk xiv. 72, Mt. xxvi. 74, Lk. xxii. 60 mapaxpiua ere adodvros 
ai’rod. In the Walking on the Water, Mk vi. 50 6 6€ evOvs éAdAnoer, Mt. xiv. 27 
edbvs d& éXdAnoer are not quite parallel to Jn vi. 21 «VOéws éyévero 76 Thoior... 
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came out straightway (éj\Gev eds) blood and water.” Comparing 
(a) and (2) we must bear in mind that the Cure at the Pool has 
many points of resemblance with the Cure of the Paralytic where 
Mark and Luke describe the act as immediate, and that the Walking 
on the Water is recorded by Mark and Matthew—so that we may 
say generally that the instances in (a) have some connexion with 
Synoptic narrative while those in (4) have not. In xiii. 30 the 
emphasis rests on ei@vs, which comes at the end of the sentence 
(“rushed forth straightway”). In xix. 34 the voice passes on from 
cvOvs to atua xal vdwp, but the adverb indicates that the “fountain ” 
against “sin and uncleanness” (Zech. xiii. r) was foreordained and 
ready to gush forth. Having regard to the rarity of the adverb we 
seem justified in thinking that, in xiii. 30—2, John deliberately 
uses it twice in one and the same passage concerning the “im- 
mediate” departure of Judas and the “immediate” advent of 
“glory,” the former being subordinate to the latter. 

[1915] The conclusion is, that «dvs and eiOéws are used in 
N.T., not indiscriminately but with reference to meaning, or because 
they occur in documents of this or that style. The only instance 
of ed#vs in Luke is in the passage about the house without foundation 
(vi. 49) “against which the river burst and straightway it fell in 
a heap (ciis ovvérece),” where Matthew (vii. 27) differs. It is 
quite intelligible that Luke might be willing to apply to the fall 
of a house an adverb that he might think unfit to apply to the 
actions of Christ. 

(e) N¥n and dpm 

[1915 (i)] In 1719, vév was shewn to mean “at the present time” 
(as distinct from dpm “at this moment ”) and to imply, in Jn, a 
contrast for the most part between the present and the past. This 
is its general use in the Epistles, especially in contrasting the past 
darkness with the present light (“ye were once darkness but now are 
ye light in the Lord'”), But the interpretation of «at ydv in xi. 22 
(1719) is complicated by the use of the phrase in LXX, where “and 
now” is often connected.with the thought “And now in this crisis, 
or, at this stage, or, in these difficulties, or, in conclusion, what is 





1 [1916 (i) 2] Eph. v. 8 #re yap wore oxbros viv 58 pads év Kuply. Of course in 
special phrases such as 6 viv aldv, 4 viv ‘Iepovoadiju etc. the contrast is with the 
future as in 2 Pet. iii. 7, r8 (the only instances of vy in that Epistle). But in 
t Pet. i. 12, ii. 10 (625), ii. 25, and iii. 21, the contrast is with the past. 
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to be done?” eg. “ And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God 
require from thee?” ‘And now, Lord, what wait I for? My hope 
is in thee'?” So Peter, after reproaching the Jews for crucifying 
Christ, says, “Azd now, brethren, I know that in ignorance ye did 
it,” where the underlying thought appears to be, “Ad now, what is 
to be done? Acknowledge your past ignorance.” 

[1915 (ii)] In 2 Thess. ii. 5—6, the words “ Remember ye not 
that while I was still with you I used to say these things to you,” 
come after a prediction about “the man of lawlessness” and before 
the words “And now ye know that which hindereth (kai viv 76 Katéxov 
oiSare),” where Lightfoot doubtfully inclines to the logical meaning 
(“ Well, then, ye know”) and says “this usage is particularly noticeable 
with ofa following.” But he suggests alternatively “and as ¢o the 
present time ye know what it is that restraineth ”—a transposition like 
that in Jn iv. 18 “for thou hast had five husbands, and he whom thou 
now hast (xai viv dv éxets) 75 not thy husbana’.” 

[1915 (iii)] These facts indicate that kal viv, especially in an 
author like John, prone to transposition and asyndeton, will 





1 [1915 (i) 5] Deut. x. 12, Ps. xxxix. 7, see Gesen. 774 @ quoting Gen. iii. 22 
and many other instances. The LXX regularly represents the phrase by cal viv, 
and it is extremely frequent, ¢.g. 2S. vii. 28 (sim. 1 Chr. xvii. 26) “And now, 
O Lord God, thou art God, and thy words are truth...... now therefore, let it 
please thee,” where it might almost be translated ‘‘ And in conclusion.” It 
suggests (1) the conclusion of a prayer, (2) a logical or inferential conclusion. 

2 [1915 (i)c] Acts iii. 17. In Acts this is often xal 7a viv, e.g. Acts iv. 29 
“* And now (x. Ta viv), Lord, look on their threats,” v. 38 “and now (x. [ra] viv) 
I say unto you, desist from these men.” In Acts xx. 22—32 kal viv idov, ‘and 
now behold,” is used first temporally (‘and at the present time...I go bound”), 
then with a suggestion of logical meaning (“and now behold I know ”) and lastly 
Kal Ta vov (“and now [in conclusion] 1 commend you to the Lord ”’). 

3 [1915 (ii) 2] Theoretically, the italicised words might begin a new sentence in 
asyndeton, ‘* Zhe one that thou hast even now is not thy husband.” But, even in 
an author so prone to asyndeton as Jn, this is hardly possible. Col. i. 24 Nov 
xalpw év rois mabjpacw, coming at the beginning of a paragraph and after a 
description of the wealth of God’s mercy, is explained by Lightfoot “‘ Vow, when 
I see the full extent of God’s mercy...,” no doubt correctly. But he adds “‘compare 
also 2 Cor. vii. 9 viv xalpw, obx dre x.7.d., where again there is no connecting 
particle.” This, however, instead of coming at the beginning of a paragraph, is 
printed by W.H. thus, 2 Cor. vii. 7—9, “ ...WOTE ME |GANOY xaphvar. Ore ef Kal 
€d\vrnca twas ev TH émioroAn, ob perapédrouat’ ef Kal perewehdunv, (“Brérw" bre H 
émutrony éxelvn el kal pos wpay éNUmnoev vuas,) viv xalpw....” It might be printed 
otherwise. But, however printed, the context indicates that vdv may be temporal. 
According to W.H., the meaning would naturally be, ‘‘I may perhaps have 
repented once, I rejoice now.” 
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depend, for its meaning, on its context. As in 2 Thess. ii. 5, there 
is a reference to past teaching in 1 Jn ii. 18, wawdia, éoxarn wpa éoriv, 
kai Kaus yxovoare Stu Avrixpiotos épxerat, Kal viv avrixpioro. moAAol 
yeyovacw, the meaning is “even as ye heard the prediction in past 
time, even so (kat) at the present time (viv) it is fulfilled.” There is 
also some reference to past time in 1 Jn ii. 27—8, but the passage 
comes at the end of a section enjoining “[steadfast] abiding,” and xai 
viv appears to be logically or rhetorically (not temporally) used, 
“But as (ws) his anointing teacheth you...and even as (kai xa6us) 
it taught you, abide in it. And now [in conclusion, I repeat] abide 
im it??? 

[1915 (iv)] There is again a reference to past teaching in 
t Jn iv. 3, “and this is the [spirit] of antichrist, [as to] which ye 
have heard that ‘it cometh,’ azd now (xai viv) in the world it is 
already (48n)*.” Without any addition, xal viv might have meant 
“and [accordingly] at the present time [in accordance with past 
prediction]”: but by adding 73, the writer shews that he intends 
the meaning to be “before expectation.” In 2 Jn 5 there is 
reference to past teaching, “I have found some of thy children 
walking in the truth, even as we received commandment from the 
Father, and now (xai viv) I ask thee...that we love one another,” where 
the temporal and the logical meaning seem combined, but the latter 
predominates. These are all the instances of xai vdv in the Johan- 
nine Epistles. Nv, apart from «xaé, occurs in them Only once, 
I Jn iii, 2 “beloved, zow are we children of God.” This follows 
the mention of what the Father’s love Zas done for us, and precedes 
the mention of what we shall become; and ov suggests the thought 
of the isthmus between the past and the future. 





‘ [1916 (iii) 2] But probably there is a double force in xal so that it also 
suggests ‘‘even now is antichrist here.” 

» [19165 (iii) 6] 1 Jn ii. 27-8 ...xad KaBds edldater duds uévere év aire. Kal viv, 
rexvla, wévere. Theoretically the first uévere might be indicative; but this would 
be against Jn’s general use of the word, and does not seem necessitated by 70 
Xplona péver év Uuiv in the context: for the meaning may be “the Spirit of Christ 
abides in you...take care to abide in Him.” Méver év diy is an instance of the 
tule laudando praecipere: the Spirit abideth in you—if ye are Christ’s. The 
repetition of ‘tabide” imperatively is like Phil. iv. 4, “Rejoice in the Lord alway, 
again I will say Rejoice.” 

® [1915 (iv) a] As above, xai vév might theoretically mean ‘‘even now” and is 
perhaps intended to suggest “even now,” which, however, is made clearer by 
adding #6y. 
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[1915 (v)] Returning to xi. 22 «at viv ofda or doa av airyoy... 
we find that many Mss. and versions insert dAAd before Kai so as 
to make the meaning (A.V.) “ But...even now...” R.V. has “And 
even now,” apparently taking kal viv as “even now” and supplying 
“and” for the sake of English connexion. This indicates a tendency 
to take the phrase according to classical Greek idiom. But, having 
regard to the fact that cal viv or kal viv idov, with ofda, occurs in 
N.T. elsewhere Hebraically (1915 (i) ¢) or with a suggestion of 
Hebraic meaning, and that xal viv in the Johannine Epistles is 
frequent and sometimes Hebraic, we are justified in preferring a 
Hebraic meaning here, like that of the Psalmist (“ Amd now Lord, 
for what do I wait?”). In that case the meaning will be: “ Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died. [But it pleased 
thee to be absent although we sent unto thee.] 4nd now [Lord, 
what am I to say? My hope ts still in thee.| I know that whatsoever 
thou shalt ask God, God will give it to thee.” This is confirmed 
by two other passages where xal viv seems to introduce a last word, 
before the speaker passes from one subject to another: xiv. 29—30 
“ And now I have said [it] to you before it come to pass...No longer 
shall I speak much with you,” xvii. 4—5 “I have glorified thee on 
the earth having perfected the work...and now glorify thou me.” 

[1915 (vi)] “Apre is distinguished from viv as “this moment” 
is distinguished from “this present time’.” “Apri is practically 
(485 4) not a LXX word, and az’ apr does not occur in LXX 
at all. ‘The present [dispensation],” 79 viv, might be said to date 
“from the moment (an aprt)” when the revelation of the Father 
had been consummated through the Son’, and Jesus says to the 
disciples, “‘ From this moment ye know him (the Father).” “Ews dpre 
is used in v. 17 (“My Father worketh (A.V.) Aitherto”) of that 
which has been going on “up fo the present moment” and ts still 
continuing, as also in 1 Jnii. 9 (“is in the darkness up 40 this very 





‘1 [1915 (vi) 2] Comp. Mt. xxvi. 64 dm’ dpre dperbe ye shall see from this 
moment the Son of man seated,” with Lk. xxii. 69 dd rod viv 5¢ ara, which 
presents much less difficulty than Mt. because dad rod viv might mean ‘‘from the 
[beginning of the all but] present [age].” Lk. xii. 52 again uses do rod viv, 
which Jn never uses (except in viii. 11 interpol.). 

2 xiv. 7 dm’ dpre ywwoxere adrév. ’Am’ dpre also occurs in xiii. 19. ‘‘ From 
this moment 1 tell you before it come to pass.” On dm’ dptt, or amaprl, 
‘fexactly,” see 485c. ; 
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moment”), In the following, a distinction (though a slight one) is 
drawn between apt and viv, xiii. 33—7, ‘And as I said to the Jews 
‘Where I go ye cannot come,’ 40 you also Z say [it|—for the moment 
(kai vuiv A€yw dpre).” Then, in answer to Peter’s question, ‘Whither 
goest thou?” Jesus replies “Where I go, thou canst not follow 
me at the present time (vdv), but shalt follow later (vorepov).” 
The saying is only “for the moment,” but He gradually reveals to 
the disciples that the absence will be more than momentary extending 
through ‘‘the present time.” Peter, in his second question, is not 
content with the promise that he shall follow “later,” nor even 
“at the present time (viv).” ‘‘ Why,” he asks, “can I not follow thee 
at this moment (aprt) ??” 


() Oftwc 

[1916] “Thus” in iv. 6 (R.V.) “Jesus...being wearied (kexo- 
maxus)...sat thus (odrws) by the well,” is scarcely intelligible. But 
R.V. marg. says “or, as he was.” In classical Greek, ovrws is often 
used of something that happens Jefore circumstances have time to 
alter, e.g. of a speaker “departing ¢ius,” i.e. without another word, 
of an assailant ‘departing ¢Aws,” i.e. without suffering in return. 
Similar to these is “‘I cannot answer ¢hws,” i.e. offhand. So here 
the meaning is, ‘“‘he sat down just as he was, being thoroughly tired 
out.” Probably Chrysostom is right in suggesting that the adverb 
calls attention to the “sitting” as being in some sense casual, 
although it was divinely foreordained to bring about the conversion 
of the Samaritans. It also suggests, as he says, the indifference of 
the true King to the external symbols of royalty. Almost all the 





1 [19165 (vi).4] R.V., in both, ‘‘ever until now,” but in xvi. 24 R.V. and A.V. 
have ‘‘/itherto have ye asked nothing in my name.” Comp. t Cor. iv. 13, Viii. 7, 
xv. 6. Inv. 17 the meaning appears to be, ‘‘My Father worketh [ov the sabbath 
Srom the beginning] until this moment, and I accordingly work [such acts as my 
Father prescribes on the sabbath].” 

? [1915 (vi) c] Comp. 1 Cor. xiii. r2 ‘For we see for the moment (dpre) through 
a mirror.”” When Jn uses viv thus, he adds uév in xvi. 22 “and ye xow indeed 
(viv wév) have sorrow...but I will see you again and your joy none shall take from 
you.” 

[1915 (vi)@] Nov, in Mk xiii. 19, Mt. xxiv. 21 &ws rod vdv, Mk xv. 32, 
Mt. xxvii. 42, karaBdrw viv amd 7. cravpod, and also in Mt. xxvi. 65, xxvii. 43 has 
almost the meaning of dpri, “at this moment.” But in Mk x. 30 viv éy 7. Kapp 
rovTy it means ‘‘at the present time.” These are all the instances in Mk-Mt. 
In Lk. (1719) it is much more frequent. 

* [1916 @] Chrys. ad loc.: Aca Tov Kémov (Cramer rémov) ) Kabédpa yéyove, did, 
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Latin Mss. omit the adverb, and SS has “sat [so] that he might rest 
himself,” perhaps confusing xomidw and xordlu. 

[1917] This passage prepares us for the true reading, and 
rendering, in xiii. 25 (R.V.) “He [the beloved disciple] leaning 
back, as he was (ovrws), on Jesus’ breast, saith unto him, ‘Lord, 
who is it?’” where many authorities omit ovrws. The meaning 
probably is, that the beloved disciple, instead of turning round to 
speak to Jesus (which would have attracted attention) merely ‘leaned 
back a little, keeping the same attitude.” But further, if any reader 
asked, “How could any of the disciples venture to ask such a 
question ?” this adverb suggested an answer, ‘‘He did it, at Peter’s 
suggestion, and being so close to the Lord, ‘just as he was, i.e. 


1» 


unpremeditatedly’. 


(n) Tlappxcia 

[1917 (i)] Tlappyota, “speaking all [one’s mind],” “freedom of 
speech,” when applied to language, may be opposed—as Lightfoot 
(on Col. ii. 15) says— either (1) to ‘fear,’ as John vii. 13, Acts iv. 
29, or (2) to ‘ambiguity, reserve,’ Joh. xi. 14, xvi. 25, 29; but 
‘misgiving, apprehension’ in some form or other seems to be always 
the correlative idea. Hence when it is transferred from words to 
actions, it appears always to retain the idea of ‘confidence, bold- 
ness’.... The idea of publicity may sometimes be connected with the 
word as a secondary notion, ¢.g. in Joh. vii. 4, where év wappyoig 
elvac ‘to assume a bold attitude’ is opposed to év xputT@ Toceiv 
(comp. xviii. 20); but it does not displace the primary sense.” 
Hence, in Col. ii. 15 (R.V.) ‘“‘he made a shew of them ofenly (év 
moappyoia) triumphing over them in it [ze in the cross],” Lightf. 
substitutes “do/d/y,” and (earlier) paraphrases thus, “As a mighty 





7d Katua, dud 7d Tepimetvar Tovs uabynrds* Bder mev yap cup~Byobuevoy 7d Kata Tous 
Lapapelras, ovx éml rolro 5é HAGE mponyoupévws...T 5€ éorw, Otrws; Ovx émt 
Opdvou, pyolv, obx émt mpookepadalov, aX’ amhés kal ws Eruxev émr’ éddqous. 

1 [1917@] Otrws in the Gospels almost always looks backward, ‘thus as has 
been said above.” It seldom means ‘‘thus, namely, as follows” (e.g. Mt. i. 18, 
vi. 9, Jn xxi. 1). Mk iv. 26 Otrws éorw 7 B. T. Geod ws..., ‘*the kingdom of heaven 
is even so as [if] a man were to cast seed...,” is exceptional in the Gospels and 
also non-classical. Ovrws Wore occurs in Jn ili. 16, Acts xiv. 1, but, in Jn with 
indic., in Acts with infin.: Jn’s construction, unique in N.T. (2203), is frequent in, 
classical Greek and is one of many proofs that the passage was not regarded by 
the evangelist as a saying of the Lord, but was written as an evangelistic comment 
in a somewhat less Hebraic style (see Preface, p. viii). 
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conqueror He displayed these His fallen enemies to an astonished 
world, leading them in triumph on His cross.” 

[1917 (ii)] This view of the adverbial zoppyoig, namely, that it 
“appears always to retain the idea of ‘confidence, boldness,’” is 
confirmed by its use as a noun in the rest of N.T. where R.V. 
regularly renders it to that effect’. Moreover in the Johannine 
Epistle it occurs four times, and always to express the “boldness,” 
or “confidence” of Christ’s followers, confidence ‘‘ toward God,” or 
confidence as to future judgment’. Even in xi. 14 “then therefore 
Jesus said to them zthout more reserve (mappyoia) ‘Lazarus is dead,’” 
the meaning may be, that Jesus, having prepared His disciples for 
the disclosure, revealed the truth without (as Lightfoot says above) 
“misgiving or apprehension” lest their faith should fail: for a 
teacher will not use zappyoia unless he is ‘‘ confident” as regards his 
pupils, that they are ready to receive the teaching. This, too, may 
explain xvi. 25 “I will announce to you without reserve concerning 
the Father”; and xvi. 29 “Behold, now speakest thou without 
reserve,” i.e. frankly, and fully, and clearly. 

[1917 (iii)] There remain two questions as to wappyoia in the 
Gospels. (1) Why do Matthew and Luke omit it in the single 
passage where Mark employs it (vili. 32) “and he [¢e. Christ] was 
boldly (R.V. openly) speaking the word”? (2) What is the reason 
for the abundant use of the word in the Johannine Gospel and 
Epistle where it occurs thirteen times, as often as in all the rest of 
N.T. together (setting aside the Acts, where it occurs five times) ? 
Out of these may arise a third question. (3) Is there any reason 
for thinking that this is one of the many passages where John 
intervenes to explain something in Mark that is omitted by Matthew 
and Luke? 

[1917 (iv)] In order to understand Mark’s use of “boldly” 
(Mk viii. 32 “‘do/aly speaking the word”) we must bear in mind that 
Christ’s prediction of His own crucifixion was the prediction of a 
Gospel that proved “to the Jews a stumbling block and to the 


e 
1 [1917 (ii)@] See Acts ive 13, 29, 31, xxvili. 31, 2 Cor. iii. r2 (where A.V. 
has ‘‘plainness of speech,” but R.V. ‘‘boldness of speech”), vii. 4 etc. Sim. 


Acts ii. 29 (R.V.) ‘I may say unto you freely,” (A.V.) “let me freely speak unto 
you.” 


oy Jui. 28; Winery ivan yaavet 4s 
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Gentiles foolishness'.” The shock caused by “the word” to the 
disciples, and especially to Peter, shews that their Master had need 
of “boldness” (not for Himself in facing death, but for them in 
predicting it—boldness in believing that He would ultimately carry 
them with Him and that they would not abandon Him irrevocably). 
But still, to readers that did not realise the circumstances of the 
moment, Mark’s brief phrase might seem obscure. Some might 
take wappyoia as “openly,” i.e. to all the world. These might say 
that the phrase was misplaced, since Christ was addressing the 
disciples alone. Others might take the view of the Sinaitic Syrian, 
the Arabic Diatessaron, and the Codex Bobbiensis, which agree (1252) 
in making the words part of a prediction of Christ, that, after death, 
He would rise again and speak the word “openly” or “with confidence” 
to the disciples. Matthew and Luke—perhaps for one of these two 
reasons—omit the phrase. Clearly this tradition called for explana- 
tion on the part of any writer of a fourth authoritative Gospel. 

[1917 (v)] Moreover, at the close of the first century, there were 
special reasons why attention should be called—among Christians, 
among non-Christian Jews, and among Greeks—to wappyoia as the 
mark of a great Teacher of divine truth. It was a time of religious 
impostures. Many people made money out of them. St Paul lays 
great stress on his own “sincerity,” “confidence,” and “boldness ? 
(or “frankness”). He is not one (he says) of those who “water 
down” the Gospel for gain*. Speaking from another point of view, 
there was a “veil,” he adds, on the face of Moses proclaiming 
the Law (which was unto death) but not on the face of Christian 
teachers: “Having such a hope [as I have above described] we use 
great do/dness—and not as Moses used to put the veil on his face®.” 


1 [1917 (iv) 2] Comp. Rom. i. 16 ‘For I am not ashamed of the Gospel, for it 
is the power of God...to the Jew first and also to the Greek” with 1 Cor. i. 23-4 
“ We preach Christ crucified—unto Jews a stumbling block and unto Gentiles 
foolishness, but, unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
power of God and [Christ] the wisdom of God.” 

2» Cor. ii. 17 “watering down” or “making merchandise”’’ kamn\evortes, 
‘cof sincerity” é& eiAuxpwelas, iii. 4 ‘‘confidence,” memol@now. 

8 [1917(v)a] 2 Cor. iii. 12 Exovres ody rovavrnv édrlda wordy mappnole 
xpepeda.... Comp. 2 Cor. vii. 4, Eph. iii. 12, vi. 19, Phil. i. 20, Col. ii. 15, 
1 Tim. iii. 13, Philem. 8, Heb. iii. 6, iv. 16, x. 19, 353; also Acts xx. 20 ovdev 
brecredduny, at first limited by r&v cupdepivTwr, but repeated xx. 27 od yap 
brecrethduny TOO wn dvaryyethar Tacav THY Bouvdyy 7. Oeod buiv, where “all the 
counsel of God” implies the fore-ordained sacrifice on the cross, which was, to 
some, ‘‘foolishness” or ‘a stumbling block.” 
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Philo, describing the freedom of speech used by Abraham toward 
God, classes mappyoia among “admirable virtues,” the sign of a 
“good conscience,” and quotes with approval the saying of a comic 
poet that a slave may be a storehouse of knowledge and yet “a 
rascal” unless you “give him a spice of wappyoia'.” Arrian, too, 
publishing the sayings of Epictetus, just as he had heard them, 
describes them as intended to be “notes to remind himself of the 
teacher’s understanding and zappyoia®.” Epictetus had been a 
slave ; but his teaching is permeated with a twofold zappyoia. He is 
free from all misgivings as to the truth of his teaching; he is also 
absolutely free from personal fear as to the consequences of uttering 
what he thinks right to utter. 

[1917 (vi)] These facts nay well explain the prominence given 
by John to Christ’s wappyoia, and the different circumstances in 
which he mentions it—so as to suggest that traditions might vary 
about it and yet might be reconciled. For example, Christ’s brethren 
urge Him, indirectly, to “take a bold attitude®.” He refuses, at the 
moment, because His “hour was not yet come.” Soon afterwards, 
the multitude is represented as “not speaking do/d/y through fear of 
the Jews,” and this timid multitude testifies to Christ, ‘‘ Behold, he 
speaketh Jo/dly*.” Later on, it is said that Jesus would no longer 
walk and teach “doldly” among the Jews; but this is almost 
immediately followed by His final journey to Jerusalem and to 
death’. To the Jews, who say “If thou art the Christ, tell us oddly,” 
He replies in a dark saying; yet to the High Priest He protests 
“T have spoken éo/dly to the world®.” The impression left by these 





1 [1917 (v) 4] Philo i. 473 as Kal 7d kwpuxdy dWevdds MGAXOv 7) KwmLKds elpfobat 
Soxetyv— 

“Av wdv0’ 6 doddos jouxydswv pavOdvy 
Tlovnpds éorac* meradiéov mappyolas. 

2 [1917 (v)c] Letter of Arrian to Gellius, introducing the Dissertations: Otre 
auvéypaya eye Tovs "Emixryjrov Aéyous otrws drws dv Tis cvyypdwee Ta TowadTa: 
obre é&jveyka els dvOpwrous airos bs ye ovdé ouvyypdwat onmi. doa 6€ Fxovoy abrod 
héyorTos, Taira avTa éreipdOny,dvdrols dvéuaciw ws oldy Te Av ypaydpevos, Urouvi}- 
para els Yorepoy éuavr@ duapudrdtac THs éxelvov Stavolas Kai wappyotas. Aristotle 
Lith. Nic. iv. 3. 28 says that the HeyadéWuxos must be wappynovacrixds. Plutarch 
li. 68—g (De Adulatore 279) has a long discussion on the good and bad rappyota 
rather inclining against appyolay xuvexiy K. Noyous Tpaxeis. 

* See 1917 (i), where Lightf. is quoted as rendering Jn vii. 4 ‘‘assume a bold 
attitude.” 


+ vii. 13, 26. BURL RA Xd ls 8 x. 24, xviii. 20. 
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superficial inconsistencies is that our Lord always spoke “boldly,” 
but not always “clearly,’—at least not clearly to the disciples 
because the disciples were “not able to bear?” the clear and full 
doctrine as yet. They also suggest a probability that John may 
have had in view misunderstandings arising from the doctrine of 
Mark, that “Jesus taught the word boldly.” Perhaps, too, he may 
have had before him a version of Mark like that of SS, namely, 
that Christ would “vise from the dead and speak the word boldly”: 
for this is very much like the Johannine tradition, “The hour 
cometh when I shall no longer speak to you in proverbs, but shall 
announce to you wéthout reserve concerning the Father’®.” 


(0) Tayeion 

[1918] Taxevoy (or rdxXv0v) occurs in xill. 27 and xx. 4 “the other 
disciple ran on before more guickly than Peter.” In N.T., it occurs 
also in} Hebrews xiii. 19 (R.V.) “that I may be ¢he sooner restored to 
you,” and xiii. 23 “if he come (R.V.) shortly,” but the meaning is 
doubtful (2554 d)*%. John also uses both raxéws and raxv*. We 
pass to the important passage xiii. 27 8 ovets woinoov taxeov. R.V. 
renders this “do quickly.” But it seems reasonable to suppose that 
John does not use the form téxeov exactly like taxéws and taxv. 
And it makes excellent sense to suppose that Judas, who had not been 
originally purposing to commit the act of treachery on that night, was 





aK Vick 2 

2 [1917 (vi)a] xvi. 25. It is interesting te note that the disciples, in spite of 
this warning as to the need of waiting for the appyola, persist in affirming that 
Christ already speaks (xvi. 29) év rappnolg. It should be added that rappnola occurs 
(5 or 6) in Canon. LXX, but only once (cf. Oxf. Conc. Lev. xxvi. 13 ‘‘upright,”’ 
Ze. “with head erect as freemen”) with correct Heb. equiv. Levy iv. 103—4 
says that the Hebraized word may mean (1) ‘*publicly,” (2) ‘‘mit lauter 
Stimme.” 

8 [1918a@] The Thesaurus indicates that Oaccov is frequently used (perhaps 
meaning 0Grrov Nébyou, ‘quicker than one can tell it ”) for ‘‘at once,” as it is also 
in the second book of Maccabees iv. 31, v- 21, xiv. 11 (A.V. ‘‘in all haste,” ‘no 
sooner but”), and rdxuov is also thus used, though not nearly so many instances are 
given. Tdxvov occurs thus in Diod. Sic. and in Plut. Moral. 240 D ‘‘ Unless you 
turn the stranger (fevvAXov) out of doors at once, he will corrupt you.” It belongs 
to vernacular Greek and is condemned by Phrynichus. 

4 [1918 4] xi. 29 Trax, xi. 31 Taxéws. In Wisd. xiii. 9, 7éxL0v means ‘‘sooner.” 
In 1 Macc. ii. 40 éav...u) modeunowper...vOv TaxXLov Huds dreOpevoovory, the context 
allows the meaning to be (1) “quickly” or (2) ‘‘all the more quickly,” ‘‘sooner.” 
In view of general usage, (2) is probable. In N.T., Taxéws, év Taxel, and Taxv, 
are all in use, so that there was no lack of words to express ‘‘quickly” regularly 
and accurately. On the variation in xi. 29—31, see 25544. 
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driven to quicker action by the words of Jesus. In other words, Judas 
had in his mind some thought similar to that expressed by the chief 
priests in Mark and Matthew?, “Not on the feast day lest there be 
an uproar of the people”: but he was forced to do the deed “‘ more 
quickly.” And so it was brought about that the crucifixion took 
place on the Day of the Passover. Luke omits all mention of this 
original intention to delay the arrest of Christ. If John’s raxe.ov 
refers to it, it is one of the many instances where Luke omits and 
John intervenes. 


ANACOLUTHON 


(i) Generally 


[1919] Anacoluthon? (lit. “ot following”) is the name given to 
a grammatical irregularity wherein, though the meaning may be clear, 
what is expected to follow does not follow, e.g. xv. 6 (R.V.) “If a man 
(rts) abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch and is withered ; 
and they gather ‘hem (aird) [¢.e. the branches] and cast them into the 
fire.” Here “as a branch” is simile, but “he is withered” is 
metaphor: and strictly “them” ought to be “¢#.” Moreover, the 
following words tell only what. becomes of the branches, not what 
becomes of the man. But the sentence is clear in meaning and calls 
for little comment. 


(ii) The Subject suspended 


[1920] Several instances may be illustrated by the Hebrew 
custom of putting the subject at the beginning of a sentence, and 
then repeating it as a pronoun, e.g. ‘‘ Zhe Lord, he is God.” Soin 
Revelation (iil. 12, 21) ‘‘ He that conquereth (6 vixdv)” is followed by 
“T will make Azm a pillar,” “I will give Zo him.” Somewhat more 
correct Greek is given earlier (Rev. ii. 7, 17) “To him that con- 
quereth I will give to him.” Compare Josh. ix. 12 odrou of dprov... 
epuduicOnpev adrovs, Ps. cili. 15 dvOpwios, woe xdpros ai ryuépac 
avrod etc. The following passages may be thus explained. 





‘ 


1 Mk xiv. 2, Mt. xxvi. 5. 
2 The Johannine passages quoted under this head are i. 1 5, V- 44, Vi. 39, 


vii. 38, 49, viii, 53, x. 35—6, xii. 38, xiii. 29, XV. 2—6, xvii. 2, xx. 18, xxi. 12: 
also 1 Jn ii. 24—7. 
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[1921] vi. 39 “...In order that @// (wav) that he hath given me 
I may lose none of it”; vii. 38 “ He that believeth (5 mortevwv)... 
rivers...shall flow from his belly”; x. 35—6 “ Whom (6v) the Father 
sanctified...do ye say [to him] ‘Thou blasphemest,’” best explained 
as [ékeivos] dv (in the light of the preceding passages); xv. 2—5 
“Every branch (xdjpo) in me that beareth not fruit he taketh it 
away...and every [one] (wav) that beareth fruit he purifieth it.../e 
that abideth ( 6 pévwv) in me and I in him, 4e (otros) beareth much 
fruit” ; xvii. 2 ‘‘In order that a// (wav) that thou hast given to him 
[#.e. to the Son] he [z.e. the Son] should give to them eternal life.” 
Here, grammatically, the meaning would be that the Son should give 
all that He has received from the Father, namely, eternal life. But the 
meaning is that He should give eternal life to the whole Church 
(comp. vi. 39 above). See 2422. 

[1922] x Jn ii. 24—7 “ Ye (emph.) (vets), that which ye heard 
from the beginning—let it abide in you. If in you there abide that 
which ye heard from the beginning, ye also shall abide in the Son and 
[in] the Father...And ye (emph.) (vis), the chrism that ye received 
from him abideth in you, and ye have no need that any man should 
be teaching you.” Here the writer emphasizes those that confess 
Christ (‘‘ye”) as opposed to those previously mentioned, who deny 
Him; and he may perhaps have begun by intending to say, “ Ye, 
abide ye (imperat.) in the Son.” But he deviates into saying, 
“let the chrism of the Son abide in you and then ye will abide 
in the Son.” 

Having regard to the instances in which the initial word (“Ze that 
conquereth,” “fe that believeth,” “ye”) is clearly nominative, it is 
probable that it is nominative in other cases, where the ambiguous 
neuter (wav, xAjua) would allow the accusative. 


(iii) Digression 

[1923] In the last section, anacoluthon sprang from the desire to 
insist and repeat. More often it digresses, ¢.g. in v. 44 ‘‘ How can ye 
(emph.) believe, receiving glory from one another and—the glory that 
[is] from the only God ye seek not?” The writer perhaps began with 
the intention of saying “receiving from one another...and xot 
seeking from God,” and then strayed away into the definite statement 
“ye seek not.” In viii. 53 ‘Art thou greater than our father 
Abraham, who (doris) is dead? and the prophets are dead; whom 
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makest thou thyself?,” as in the preceding example, the writer 
deviates from the logical continuation of the interrogative (‘‘and 
greater than the prophets who are dead?”) into a more brief and 
trenchant affirmation. This deviation is favoured by dotts aréBavev, 
which may imply an affirmation, “ Vow he (or, for he) is dead,” so as 
to prepare the way for a second affirmation. In xii. 35 ‘‘ Walk as 
(ws) (2201) ye have the light, lest (iva yy) the darkness overtake you 
and [then]—he that walketh in the darkness knoweth not where he 
goeth,” the speaker digresses from a particular consequence (“and lest 
ye walk in darkness and know not ”) into a general one (“‘and then— 
what is the consequence? A man that walketh in darkness, knoweth 
not whither he goeth ”). 

[1924] It was pointed out above (1919) that after mentioning 
“branch” John speaks of “¢hem” instead of “7z.” So he has 
vii. 49 “This multitude that understandeth not the Law—(they] are 
[all] accursed (érdparoé ciow),” which is more emphatic than the 
singular. Also xxi. 12 “No one (ovdeis) of the disciples was bold 
enough to question him, ‘Who art thou?’ knowing [all of them] 
(eidéres) that it was the Lord,” though ungrammatical, is brief and 
clear’. 


(iv) Impressionism 

[1925] Anacoluthon in John often proceeds from his desire to 
let readers receive impressions of things in his pages as they receive 
them in nature, that is to say, first seeing the most striking of a 
group of things at a glance, and then gradually taking in the rest. 
In order to effect this, he may even deliberately let pass a statement 
that he afterwards corrects, as where he says that Jesus was baptizing 
and then adds that He Himself did not baptize, but His disciples 
did (iii. 22, iv. 1—2). Take, for example, the way in which he 
introduces (a) the Baptist’s testimony concerning the coming of 
Christ, (4) Mary Magdalene’s testimony concerning the Resurrection : 
(2) i. 15 (W.H. marg.) “Iwdvys Haptupet mepi adrod Kal Kékpayey 
Néywr, Odros Av dv elroy: 6 driow (or,...dv elroy ‘O ésricw) pov 





1 [1924a] Clear so far as concerns the pl. But the participle, in such a 
context, suggests two interpretations, (1) ‘‘They did not dare to question though 
they knew it was he,” (2) “They did not dare to question decause they knew it 
was he.”” The Latin has the pl. part., SS has “ decause they were believing that 
it was he,” (Walton) ‘‘sice they knew that it was our Lord.” See 2273. 
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€pxopmevos...(W.H. txt A€ywv—otros Fv 6 eimwv—O ricw...)’, 
(6) xx. 18 épxerar Mapiap 9 Maydadyv7} dyyé\Xovea tots pabyrats 
6tt ‘Ewpaxa tov xvpiov xal tadra elrev adr7. 

[1926] In the latter (4), W.H. give no various reading: but 
A.V. follows a text (similar to that of D and some Latin versions) 
that creates regularity by turning both clauses into reported speech, 
‘“M. M. came and told the disciples that she had seen the Lord and 
{that] he had spoken these things unto her®.” The true text, however, 
gives prominence to the all-important words—all-important, at least, 
for the speaker—‘‘ I have seen the Lord.” Then there is a drop into 
reported speech (‘‘and he said these things to her,” where “these 
things” refers to the message just recorded by the evangelist and 
therefore not repeated). Some might have expected or: to be omitted 
before the direct speech, and to be inserted before the reported 
speech. But the writer reverses this, apparently using dru (2189—90) 
to mean “these were her words,” as the sign of quotation, (lit.) 
“There cometh M. M. bringing tidings to the disciples that”— 
ze. these were her words—‘‘‘/ have seen the Lord’—and [that] 
he said these things to her®.” 

[1927] In the earlier passage (2) above quoted (1925), we should 
expect ovtos qv dy (or, repi ob) elroy d71.—if the meaning had been 
““This was he [concerning] whom I said ¢ha¢ he that cometh after 
me is become before me*.” Consequently we are led to another 





1 [1925 2] The best Mss. give o erwy: but (1) SS (Burk.) supports W.H. 
marg., (2) the scribal difference turns on a point on which the evidence of B is 
comparatively weak, (3) the sequence of similar syllables, O€1MO00TTICW, may 
have been a special cause of confusion (1961, 2650—2). 

2 [1926 a] SS has ‘‘and the things which he revealed to her she said to them,” 
D kat a exrev aurn eunrvoey (d adnuntiauit) avras, a “et haec dixit ili,” 4 ‘‘et 
haec dixit,”’ #‘‘et omnia quae dixit ei,” e ‘‘et quae dixit ei manifestavit.”” Con- 
fusion may have arisen from reading TAYTAEITTEN aS TAYTAAEITTEN and from 
supplying what then seemed needful to complete the sentence. 

3 [19264] Jn xiii. 29 ‘‘ For some thought...that Jesus was saying (\éyet) to 
him [z.e. to Judas Iscariot] Buy (éyépacov) the things we have need of for the 
feast, or, that he should give something to the poor (7 Trois rrwyxois Wa Tt 50)” is 
perhaps hardly to be called anacoluthon, but rather variation, the sentence passing 
from a direct to an indirect imperative. The change seems to be one from definite- 
ness to vagueness, from the authoritative ‘‘buy ” to ‘instructions about giving ”— 
as to which Judas, the (Jn xii. 6) ‘‘thiet,” might be supposed to need a stimulus 
(‘do (1918) more quickly”). , 

4 [1927 2] For the construction of the relative, comp. Jn viii. 54 dv vuets NéyeTe 
OT bans 
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rendering, ‘“‘ This was he that I sazd,” ie. meant, or contemplated, 
[in all my utterances]” ; and the following words (“‘ He that cometh ”) 
may be a new statement of the Baptist’s. Later on, the Baptist uses 
a preposition, thus “This is [Ae] i behalf of whom (or, about whom) 
I said, ‘After me cometh a man...’.’” It is reasonable to infer that in 
the first passage the Baptist must not be supposed to mean “zx behalf 
of whom (or, about whom),” for else the evangelist would not have 
varied the phrase*. On the whole we may believe that, at some cost 
of immediate clearness of detail, the evangelist wishes to put briefly 
before his readers the essence of the Baptist’s testimony as being, 
from the beginning, twofold :—in the first place one of prediction, or 
anticipation, in the next place one of subordination. Then he can 
fill in the details afterwards. The first point is that when Jesus first 
appeared, the Baptist at once testified ‘‘This was he that J said,” the 
second, “ After me yet before me.” Later on, he connects the two. 
At first he places them side by side without connexion’. 


AORIST, see Index 
APODOSIS, see Index 
APPOSITION 


(i) With proper names 

[1928] Apposition is a method of expressing the phrase “that is 
to say” without writing it, by “‘apposing” a second word with a case- 
ending to a first word with the same case-ending, as in xi. 16 
“Thomas, [that ts to say| he that is called Didymus,” xx. 24 
“Thomas, [that is to say} one of the Twelve, [that is to say] he 
that is called Didymus,” vi. 71 ‘This man (¢.e. Judas Iscariot) was 





1 Jn i. 30 odrés éorw brép 08 éyw elrov, Orlow mov epxerat avip.... 

2 [1927 4] See 2360, 2369—70. Supposing vrép to be used for wept ‘* concern- 
ing,” as it is used by many authors, the argument will still hold good, that John 
would not have used Urép od to denote exactly the same thing as év. 

3 [1927 c] After all attempts at explanation it remains difficult to understand 
how any writer—and particularly one that shews himself so subtle and careful 
occasionally in distinguishing various shades of meaning—could here express 
himself with such extraordinary irregularity, abruptness, and obscurity. Possibly 
we have here (1892) some clause of ancient tradition inserted with the result of 
dislocating the context. The expression ‘‘ This was he that I said ”’—if it means 
longing expectation—is similar to that in The Gospel of the Hebrews (1042) “‘ Fili 
mi, in omnibus Prophetis exspectabam te.” 
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destined to deliver him up [(?) ¢Aat zs to say] one of the Twelve,” xii. 4 
“Judas Iscariot, [that is to say] one of his disciples, he that was 
destined to deliver him up.” This construction conduces to brevity 
and force, but sometimes to obscurity as is seen in the above queried 
vi. 71 ovTos yap uedAev rapadiddvar airdv—els ex tav Suwdexa, This 
may be mere apposition, but it may be an abbreviation of «fs ay, 
‘being one,” understood to mean ‘“‘¢hough he was one'.” There 
is also serious ambiguity in xix. 25 “His mother and the sister of 
his mother Mary the [daughter] of Clopas and Mary Magdalene.” 
Here it is impossible to tell, from the text apart from other evidence, 
whether “the sister of his mother” is ‘‘Mary the [daughter] of 
Clopas,” or whether they are two persons. 


(ii) In subdivisions 


[1929] Apposition is used after a broad statement to define its 
parts. But the first of the instances given below is not a certain 
one. John is referring to a previous statement that Jesus “found 
in the Temple ‘hose that were selling oxen and sheep and doves.” 
What follows may mean that Jesus (ii. 15) “drove all [of them] out 
of the Temple, doth sheep and oxen (mavras é&éBadev éx tod ipod, ta. 
re mpoBara Kai Tovs Bdas),” 7.e. the men and what they sold, indicating 
that “all [of them]” included their belongings, “sheep sellers and 
ox sellers, sheep and oxen.” And this may be his meaning in using 
re—which occurs nowhere else in this Gospel without introducing 
a verb. If so, the instance is appositional. Whatever the con, 
(Meee hie pled ee oe ee SS 

1 [1928 a] Comp. Mk xiv. 1071, “Io. 6 els rav dddexa, Mt. xxvi. 14 els 7. 500. 
6 deysuevos “I. ’I., Lk. xxii. 3 "Iovdav rdv Kahodpevor "Iok., bvTa éx TOD dpLOuod T. 
805., where Mk’s 6 is very curious. Later on, W.H. read Mk xiv. 43 [6]’L., esr. 
6., parall. to Mt. xxvi. 47 "I. els r. 6., Lk. xxii. 47 6 Neybuevos “I. els 7.5. In 
illiterate Gk Mss. ot the 1st cent., 0 and w being interchanged, the participle op 
might be written 6 and confused with the article. 

{1928 4] It is worth noting that, in John, these appositional constructions have 
to do with (a) Thomas, who was called by some (Zc. Bzd, 5058) ‘‘Judas Thomas,” 
with (4) Judas Iscariot, and (xiv. 22) with (c) ‘‘Judas not Iscariot ”—all of whom 
might need to be distinguished. But in other cases also, when the Gospels came 
to be read publicly in sections, there would be found great use and clearness in 
appositional clauses defining personality at the beginning of a section, evén though 
such a clause had been already inserted on the introduction of the character in an 
earlier section. 

2. £1929 a] Te occurs only, thrice in this Gospel. The other two instances are 
iv. 42 TH Te yuvacxi Erexor, vi. 18 h Te Oddacca,,.deyelpero. In ii, 15, A.V, has. 
« drove them all out...and the sheep,” R.V. ‘cast ad/ out of the temple, both the, 
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struction may be, the context implies that Jesus dealt in one way 
with the sellers of cattle and in another with the sellers of doves. 

[1930] R.V., in v. 3 “A multitude of them that were sick 
(doGevovvrwv), blind, halt,” apparently takes the participle as parallel 
to the adjectives; but A.V. takes the participle as imcluding them, 
“a multitude of impotent folk,” ze. “of blind, halt....” In that case, 
the construction is appositional. If the former had been intended, 
we should have expected dodevys the adjective, or some more special 
word, such as “paralysed.” Other instances of subdivisional 
apposition in v. 29, ix. 2, xx. 12, are perfectly clear, and call for 
no comment. 


(ii) Explaining, or defining (not with Participle) 


[1931] In most of the following instances the writer places at or 
near the end of a sentence some word or clause introduced without 
any preparatory or connecting word. Often, but not always, the clause 
is of such a nature that we may suppose it to have taken the hearer 
by surprise, when first uttered. They may be conveniently grouped 
here together and discussed severally in 1982—6. 

i. 45 “[{Him of] whom Moses...wrote...we have found—/esus, 
son of Joseph, the | Jesus] of Nazareth” ; iii. 13 “He that came down 
from heaven—‘the Son of man”; vi. 4 “Now there was at hand the 
passover, the feast of the Jews” (W.H. enclose “at...passover” in 
half brackets. Contrast vii. 2) ; vi. 27 ‘“‘For him did the Father seal 
—God”; vi. 71 “For this [man] was destined to deliver him up— 
one of the Twelve,” z.e. probably “‘ though he was one of the Twelve a 
vii. 2 “Now there was at hand the [great] feast of the Jews—the 
Jeast of tabernacles” ; viii. 40 “Ye seek to kill me—(lit.) a man, [me] 
who have spoken to you the truth” (As to this difficult passage, see 
1934—5) ; viii. 41 ‘‘ We have one Father—God” 3 vili. 44 ‘‘ Ye are of 
[your] father—the devil” ; ix. 13, 18 “They bring him (avrdév) to the 
Pharisees—(lit.) the once blind [man] (rév more tupdJdv) ee they 
called his parents—[the parents of | him that had recovered sight'” ; 


aa a 


sheep and the oxen.” The former is hardly in accordance with Gk idiom. But 
in a writer so fond of parerithesis as Jn the meaning might be, ‘‘ He cast them all 
out of the temple—both the sheep and the oxen [did he cast out]—and he poured 
forth the money....” 

1 [19314] Tods yove’s adrod rod dvaBdéPavros (which, strictly, belongs to 
apposition with participle, 1987), would mean, in ordinary Greek, ‘‘the parents 
of the very man that had recovered sight.’ But this, besides making poor sense, 
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xii. 46 “Y (emph.), Zigkt, have come into the world”; xiii. 14 “If 
I (emph.), then, have washed your feet—the lord and the teacher...” 
(perhaps generally interpreted as meaning ‘“‘¢4ough I am the lord 
and the teacher,” but possibly meaning “‘ decause I am the lord and 
the teacher,” if Christ assumed that it was the attribute of the lord to 
serve); xiv. 16, 26 “And another Paraclete shall he give to you...the 
Spirit of truth,” “ But the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit...he shall teach 
you”; xv. 26 “But when the Paraclete shall have come—+he Spirit 
of truth” ; xvii. 3 ‘‘ That they may grow in the knowledge of thee, 
the only true God, and of him whom thou sentest—/esus Christ” ; 
xviii. 16 “The other disciple—the friend (6 yvwords) of the high 
priest...” 

[1932] Some of the above quoted instances require little 
comment, being simply short and sudden ways of implying ‘‘¢hat 
is to say,” or “and tt is,” e.g. (viii. 41, 44) “We have one Father 
[and it is] God,” “Ye are of [your] father [and it is] the devil.” 
Similarly xviii. 16, “the other disciple, the friend...” means “xow 
he was, as I said before, a friend of the high priest, and hence he was 
able to introduce Peter into the house.” In i. 45, “son of Joseph” 
and “of Nazareth” are mentioned abruptly by Philip as attributes 
of the Messiah, whom he accepts. In i. 46 and vi. 42 the same 
phrases are mentioned as reasons for rejection’. The abruptness 
with which Philip obtrudes them (so to speak) on the learned 
Nathanael (who is shocked by ‘“Nazareth”) may be intended 
to illustrate Philip’s character and faith. In iii, 13 the words 
“coming down from heaven” followed, not by “the Son of God,” 
but by “the Son of man,” stimulate the reader to think of what was 


nnn nnn EEE EEE aaEEsEnEnSSS EES 


would be a rare Johannine usage. In the only Johannine instance of atros 6 
applied to persons (xvi. 27) “The Father himself (atros yap 6. waryp),” it means, 
‘of himself” (2374)—that is, unsolicited by me. These clauses (‘the once 
blind” etc.) are not needed for clearness. They suggest the reason for the ‘‘ bring- 
ing” and the “calling.” More amply it might be expressed by ‘‘‘ Here,’ said 
they, ‘is the man that was once blind,” or “full of astonishment at the cure 
of the man that was once blind.” 

1 [1932@] Also in vii. 42, ‘‘ Nazareth” is (in effect) tacitly indicated as an 
objection, by the mention of ‘ Bethlehem” as the foreordained birthplace of the 
Messiah. 

2 [1932.4] R.V. adds ‘‘which is in heaven”: but this clause is not even placed 
in the marg. by W.H., being absent from the best Mss. and from ancient quotations, 
which stop short, omitting these words (W.H. ad /oc.). Probably a feeling of 
abruptness and paradox originated the interpolation (if it is one). 
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meant by ‘“‘heaven,” and “coming down.” In xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26, 
emphasis is laid on the Paraclete, or Advocate, as not being one of 
the ordinary kind—the kind that takes up a client’s cause, good or 
bad, and makes the best of it—but as being ‘“‘Ao/y,” and—which is 
twice repeated—‘‘a Spirit of truth.” 

[1933] In the above quoted xii. 46 “I, Aight (éyo $as), have 
come into the world,” the appositional clause comes exceptionally 
near the beginning of the sentence. It is not parallel to iii. 2 “From 
God thou hast come a /eacher’,” because the emphasis in the former 
lies on “‘/, dight,” but in the latter on “from God” (and the pronoun 
“thou” is not expressed). It may mean, either, “I, though I am 
and have been Light from the beginning, have come into this world 
of darkness,” or, ‘I, decause I am Light, and decause it is the mission 
of Light to enlighten, have come into the world.” The reader is 
probably éztended to think of both these meanings and to prefer the 
latter, as being in harmony with the saying in the Prologue, “There 
was the Light, the true Light, enlightening every human being— 
coming [as it does continually| into the world.” 

[1934] In viii. 40, there is a very great difficulty fully appreciated 
by Origen and Chrysostom, and by the translators of some Latin 
versions. Our Lord is proving to the Jews that they are not true 
children of Abraham: “If ye are children of Abraham, the deeds 
of Abraham ye are doing (2078—9). But as it is ye are seeking 
to kill me, (lit.) @ Auman being (or man, avOpwrov), who have told you 
the truth, which I heard from God*.” On this Origen has frequent 
comments, trying (2412 a) to explain the insertion of “Auman being” 
on the ground that it refers to Christ’s human nature, which alone 
can be killed etc.* It is difficult to accept these explanations, and 
Chrysostom dispenses with the need of them by dropping “human 
being” thus: “Ye seek to kill me decause (rt) I have told you the 
truth.” Also two Latin versions (f and e) have “hominem qui 
locutus est” (‘‘a man that has,” not “a man, me who have”), 
Doubtless either Origen is right in thinking that “human being” has 
some definite and emphatic meaning, or Chrysostom is right in 
thinking that the text must be altered. 

[1935] But the text may be retained and may receive a very 
natural and beautiful meaning if we suppose that our Lord assumed 





1 Amd Oeod édfprvOas bddoKaros. 
2 Nov d€ tyretré pe daroxreivar, GvOpwrov bs Thy adjOevay duiv AehaAnKA.... 
® Orig. Huet ii. 262 a, 298 B, 413 B, and comp. 297 AB, 363 B. 
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a connexion, in the minds of those whom He was addressing, 
between “Abraham” and “‘man” (in the sense of “mankind” or 
“human being”), and also between “Abraham” and “truth,” so that 
Jesus might be understood to say “You say you are Abraham’s 
children; but you do not act like him. He loved men and loved 
God’s truth. I ama man, and I am telling you Goa’s truth, and 
you are seeking to kill me.” Philo (ii. 30) speaks of Abraham’s “Jove 
of man (pravOpwria)'” as being the natural accompaniment of his 
piety. Abraham also is the first of Biblical characters to use the 
words “‘brethren” and ‘‘men” together in a passage in which he sets 
a precedent for peace-making. His words and his deeds all suggest 
“humanity,” giAavOpwria. Again, the first mention of the word 
“truth” in the Bible is connected with God’s manifestation of His 
“kindness and ruth” to Abraham®. Moreover the statement (made 
a little later on) that the Patriarch “saw the day” of the Messiah 
“and rejoiced*,” implies—if at least the Messiah is the ideal of 
humanity—that Abraham was the friend of man as well as the friend 
of God. These considerations indicate the meaning of part of 
this obscure passage to be, “‘Ye profess to be the children of 
Abraham the friend of man, and yet ye desire to kill a man.” 
[1936] On xvii. 3, “And this is life eternal, that they should 
know thee, the only true God, and [him] whom thou sentest— 
Jesus Christ,’ Westcott (ad loc.) says, “(1) The use of the name 
‘Jesus Christ’ by the Lord Himself at this time is in the highest 
degree unlikely...(2)...‘the only true God’...recalls ‘the true God’ 
(1 Jn v. 20) and is not like any other phrase used by the Lord, 
(3) the clauses, while perfectly natural as explanations, are most 
strange if they are taken as substantial parts of the actual prayer.” 
These arguments demonstrate that this is one of the many‘ passages 
where evangelistic explanation of a Logion or utterance of the Lord 
has made its way into the Logion itself. But what distinguishes this 
from other cases is, that the saying not only retains the second 
person, but is also addressed to God. The Epistle says (1 Jn v. 20) 
“that we should know the true [One] and be in the true [One] in 





1 [1936 2] Gen. xiii. 8 (Heb. and LXX) “ Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between me and thee... (lit.) for men brethren [are] we,” bri dvOpwroa adehpol jets 


éouév. See Origen on Ps, lxii, 3 “a man” (2412 a). 
2 Gen. xxiv. 27. * 8 Jn viii. 56. 4 See Index, ‘‘ Speech.” 
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his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God and eternal life.” The 
evangelist, or some editor, seems to have applied this definition of 
“ eternal life” to the explanation of words in the Prayer (xvii. 2) “that 
all that thou hast given him—he may give to them eternal life”; and, 
in order to continue in the language of prayer, he perhaps changed 
the “we” of the Epistle into “they,” and “the true One” into “thee, 
the only true God.” 


(iv) With Participle 


[1937] Apposition between a noun and a participle with the 
article may be ambiguous. For example, 6 xpurrds 6 épxopevos 
might mean either (1) “the Christ that is to come” (like Tennyson’s 
“the Christ that is to be”), or (2) ‘‘the Christ, He that is to come.” 
The former would not be true apposition but definition. Possibly 
the first of the following instances may be of the nature of apposition, 
although the participle has no article: i. 6 “There came into being 
(éyévero) a man (avOpwzos)—[one] sent from God (ameoraApevos mapa 
6eo0).” Here (a) éyévero seems to be contrasted with the previdus 
jv in i. 1 (“In the beginning was (jv) the Word”), (4) dvOpwros, “a 
man,” with 6 Aoyos, “the Word,” and (possibly) (¢) dreocradpévos mapa 
‘sent from the house of,” with #v apds “was with” (“the Word was 
with God”). 

[1938] i. 18 “Only begotten, God, HE THAT JIS in the bosom 
of the Father—he (emph.) declared him (Movoyevys, @eds, 0 wN eis Tov 
KdAsrov TOD matpos—éexelvos eEnyyoarto).” The passage is one of great 
difficulty : but it seems best to punctuate (differently from W.H.) as 
though the Logos here receives three distinct titles. “Exetvos, Ze. 
‘“‘He, and he alone,” would be called an instance of apposition in 
a classical author ; but, in John, it is the imitation of Hebrew idiom 
for the purpose of emphasis (1920). Ini. 29 “The lamb of God—(?) 
he that taketh away the sin of the world (6 apvés trod Geot—é aipwv 
Tv apaptiav Tod Kécpov),” theoretically the construction might be 
non-appositional, “the lamb that,” ze. “among lambs offered in 
sacrifice this is the one that taketh away sin.” But practically the 
evangelist’s fondness#for apposition almost decides that the con- 
struction is appositional here, “the Lamb of God, He that taketh 
away the sin of the world.” 

[1989] ii. 9 “But the attendants knew—+those that had drawn 
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the water (oi 8€ duxovor ydeicav, of nvTAnKdTes 7d Vdwp),” probably 
apposition, “‘—[that is to say, not exactly the attendants, but only] 
the men that had drawn the water.” Non-appositionally it would 
mean (as W.H. punctuate) “the attendants that had drawn,” Z.e. 
such of the attendants as had drawn. The meaning is the same 
in both cases, but the way of putting things is different. If there 
is apposition, it defines, or rather corrects, the larger and incorrect 
statement ; and this corrective manner is a Johannine characteristic 
(1925). Moreover, if the participle had been non-appositional it 
would probably not have been separated from its noun by the 
intervention of the verb. In iii. 29 “But the friend of the bride- 
groom, [that is ¢o say] he that standeth and hearkeneth unto him 
(6 8& piros Tod vupdiov, 6 éatyKds Kai axovwy atrod),” the con- 
struction is certainly appositional and W.H. punctuate it so. It 
does not mean “ That one of the bridegroom's friends whose task it 
is to stand and hearken.” ‘‘The ‘friend’ of the bridegroom” might 
be expressed in modern English, ‘‘The bridegroom’s ‘best man.’” 
In iv. 25, “I know that Messias cometh—he that is called Christ 
(M. épxera1, 6 Aeyopevos Xpioros),” the appositional clause is clearly 
an evangelistic addition. On iv. 23 “seeketh such—namely, those 
that worship him [in such wise],” see 2398. 

[1940] In iv. 26 “I am [Messiah] (2205)—4e that talketh to 
thee (éy# eit, 6 AaAGv go)” the appositional clause is added as a 
repetition of a statement so startling that the Samaritan woman 
might hardly believe that she heard it rightly: ‘When I say ‘I,’ 
I mean ‘he that talketh to thee.’” In vi. 14 “This is of a truth 
the prophet (?) [Ae] that is to come into the world (6 mpodpyrns (?) 
6 épyopevos),” W.H. place no comma after zpodyrys. But John 
has, previously (i. 21), “ Art thou ¢he prophet?” as though that were 
a title by itself, familiar to the people; and Matthew and Luke 
both represent the Baptist as sending to say to Jesus (Mt. xi. 3, 
Lk. vii. 19) “Art thou he that is to come (6 épxopevos)?” On the 
whole, the evidence of Johannine usage (1635—9) favours apposition, 
“the prophet, he that is to come.” This applies also to xi. 27 
‘The Christ, the Son of God, he that is to come into the world.” 

[1941] In xi. 45 “Many therefore of (é«) the Jews,—those that 
had come to Mary and beheld (rodXoi obv éx tadv “lovdaiwv, of eXOovres 
mpos thv Mapiap kai Oeacduevor)....” A.V. has “the Jews which 
came.” R.V. inserts a comma, “the Jews, which came.” Perhaps 
neither version would be generally understood to mean what the 
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Greek means, namely, ‘‘ Many therefore of the citizens of Jerusalem? 
—(dy ‘many, I mean| those that had come to Mary.” 

[1942] The passage presents great difficulty. That John should 
here use “Jews” not in his usual hostile sense but apparently to 
mean citizens of Jerusalem (as also seemingly in xi. 18, 19, 31 and 
xii. 9) need not surprise us much: but the sense seems to demand, 
after “‘ Jews,” the genitive tov éOdvrwv, “ Many therefore of the Jews 
[I mean many] of those [ Jews] that had come to Mary...believed, but 
some of them (i.e. of those.Jews that had come to Mary] gave informa- 
tion to the Pharisees.” This is actually the reading of D* But 
Origen, in a very long comment in which he mentions the phrase 
“those that had come unto Mary” some seven or eight times, 
gives express reasons why tév éddovrwy should not be read‘. 
Chrysostom does not commit himself to anything definite in his 
brief statement, ‘“‘Some marvelled ; but others went and carried word 
to the Pharisees®.” 





+ [1941 a] Jn uses ‘Iovdato: to mean citizens of Jerusalem in xi. 18, 19, where 
he says that, as Bethany was close to Jerusalem, “ many of ¢he Jews (apparently 
meaning citizens) had dome out to Martha and Mary to comfort them”: so, too, 
in xi. 31 and in xii. 9, “the common people therefore of zhe Jews.” Elsewhere 
(1702), the word ‘‘ Jews,” in Jn, is often almost synonymous with ‘“ Pharisees.” 

[1941 6] ‘‘ Many” is a relative term. It would probably mean a very much 
larger number in (r) “‘ Many of the citizens died of the plague,” than in (2) “ Many 
of the citizens used to come out to see us as our village was only a couple of miles 
off.” In xi. 45, there was need to define “many.” It needed no definition in 
xi. 18—19 where the context defined it. 

[1941] The difficult question remains, Why does Jn repeat a phrase (‘‘ many 
of the Jews”) that meant one thing above (xi. r8—1g), and would mean quite 
a different thing here—unless he hastened to explain it? The explanation may 
be, that the original text presupposed some distinction between (xi. 19) those Jews 
that ‘‘came to Martha and Mary,” and those that came to (? SS “because of ”’) 
Mary at the tomb of Lazarus. Some may have remained in the house when Mary 
went out of it. In that case, (1) ‘‘the Jews” in xi. 45 mean the Jews above 
mentioned, who ‘‘ came to Martha and Mary.” (2) ‘‘ Many of these [Jews] ” had 
“come to Mary” at the tomb of Lazarus and “‘believed.” (3) ‘But some of these 
[Jews]” did not come to Mary at the tomb, and these did not believe but gave 
information to the Pharisees. .., 

% [1942 2] SS, quite altering the sentence, has “ Many Jews that came unto 
Jesus because of Mary from that hour believed in Jesus.” 

4 Orig. Huet ii. 353. 

5 [1942 6] Cramer ad Joc., in an extract closely resembling Chrysostom’s context, 
has yevouévouv dé rod Oatuaros, of ev extorevoay Tov Deacapévwn, of Se dmipyyeday 
rots Papioalovs—which commits itself to the view that the informers had beheld 
the miracle. 
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[1943] The impression left by Origen’s long commentary is that 
he distinguishes the Jews that followed Mary to the tomb from other 
Jews that remained in the house. All had come to comfort the two 
sisters ; but only those that followed Mary, in the belief that she was 
going to weep at the tomb, were by her means drawn out of the 
house so that they unexpectedly met Jesus and witnessed the miracle. 
Concerning these one might say, in the words of SS, that “they 
came unto Jesus because of Mary.” Origen speaks of them as the 
persons for whose sake the miracle was mainly wrought’. Perhaps 
he regards them as a type of the Church or of the Jewish section 
of it. 

[1944] Justin Martyr and Irenaeus’ regarded Rachel as the type 
of the Church. Origen, according to an extract from Cramer, connects 
Rachel with persons weeping for their children and not yet instructed 
by the Resurrection of Christ, and says that she is a type of the 
Church*. Whether Origen connected Rachel weeping for her 
children with Mary weeping for Lazarus we do not know, as his 
comment on the weeping is lost: but he compares the stone rolled 
away by Jacob (for Rachel) with the stone rolled away from the 
grave of Lazarus‘, Origen censures Martha’s want of faith. Justin 
says that Leah, because she had weak eyes, was a type of the 
Synagogue, and Irenaeus says that Rachel was a type of the Church 
because she ‘“‘had good eyes.” By this is meant that Rachel could 
discern the truth, which Leah could not. The Johannine narrative 
does not justify anyone in drawing this marked distinction between 
Martha and Mary; but it certainly leaves on us the impression that 
Mary was in some way superior to Martha, and that in very ancient 
times, “those that came to Mary” were regarded as typical of those 
Jews “who came to Jesus because of Mary,” and that this coming 
was associated with the message of Resurrection’. 


See 2) el ee ES SS eee 


1 [1943 a] Orig. Huet ii. 352 D. In what follows, he says that Jesus raised 
Lazarus ‘“‘that the majority of the Jews (oi woddol, not modvol), having come to 
Mary (é\Oévres pos M., not of é\évres)...might believe in him.” Then he adds, 
‘The language is somewhat ambiguous.” 

2 Tren. iv. 21. 3, Just. Mart. 77yph. 134- 

3 Cramer on Mt. ii. 18. 4 Orig. Huet ii. 343 B. 

5 [1944] This phrase (‘‘ those that came to Jesus because of Mary”) might 
come into use in connexion with the part played by Mary Magdalene as the first 
announcer of Christ’s Resurrection. A great deal remains to be explained about 
the different Maries, about the sisters Mary and Martha, and the household of 
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[1945] xii. 4 “Judas Iscariot, one of his disciples—e that was 
destined to deliver him up (els tév pabntév avrod, 6 péd\Awv adbrov 
mapad.ddvat).” Judas Iscariot has been previously mentioned in the 
same connexion, vi. 71 “for he was destined (éueddev) to deliver him 
up—one of the twelve”: and now, reversing the clauses, John 
repeats the statement, when explaining that the words xii. 5 ‘“‘ Why 
was not this ointment sold?” were uttered, not (as Matthew says) 
by ‘che disciples,” or (as Mark says) by “certain persons,” but by 
“one of his disciples,” namely, Judas Iscariot. It happens that Luke 
omits, in his description of the Last Supper, the words of the Lord 
reported by Mark and Matthew, “ Oxe of you shall deliver me up'.” 
To these Mark alone adds “ One of the twelve*.” John follows Mark 
and Matthew in the former statement, ““Oxe of you shall deliver me 
up*”; and it is perhaps in view of this pathetic utterance of Jesus— 
“one of you,” or “one of the twelve”—that he prepared his readers 
for it at the very first mention of Judas Iscariot, and now repeats it. 


(v) Noun repeated in Apposition 

[1946] A noun is repeated in apposition in i. 14 “ And we beheld 
his glory—gdory as of [an] only begotten.” This is perhaps intended 
to suggest that the “glory” cannot be defined by such words as 
“light,” “splendour,” “ brightness,” or by anything except repetition, 
with some qualifying phrase to denote unique personality. 


(vi) Of Pronoun with preceding subject 

[1947] On the apposition, or quasi apposition, of a pronoun with 
a preceding subject, as in i. 33 6 méuwas....éxetvos, see 1920 and 
2386. Bruder (Moulton) p. 678 gives this construction (of 6 with 
participle etc. followed by demonstrative pronoun) as occurring 
Mk (3), Mt. (6) (including Mt. iv. 16 where it is a transl. of the Heb. 
idiom in Is. ix. r), Lk. (1), Jn (17). On xdxetvos thus used, see 2151. 





Bethany. Besides many other variations, SS has the following in Jn xi. 5—45 
‘“Now Jesus was loving to these three, the brother [avd sisters] Mary, Martha, 
Lazar (R.V. loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus)...... (19) chad they might 
comfort Martha and Mary (R.V. to M. and M. to console them concerning their 
brother)...(45) And many Jews that came unto Jesus because of Mary from that 
hour believed in Jesus (R.V. Many therefore of the Jews, which came to Mary and 
beheld that which he did, believed on him).” 

1 Mk xiv. 18, Mt. xxvi. 21. 

* [1945 a] Mk xiv. 20 “One of the twelve, he that dippeth with me in the 
dish,” Mt. xxvi. 23 ‘‘he that has dipped his hand with me in the dish,” omitting 
“one of the twelve.” 

Sy Jmexihias te 
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ARTICLE 
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(i) Before Nouns in general . 


[1948] The Fourth Gospel, more than the Three, represents 
Jesus as using the Article to denote (1) ideals such as the Good 
Shepherd, the Way, the Truth, the Door, the Life, and (2) types, 
such as “the wolf,” “the porter,” “the bridegroom,” “the woman 
[of the house],” ze. the wife, “the grain.” In the last instance, 
R.V. has xii. 24 “Except a grain of wheat (6 «dxkos tod oirov) fall 
into the earth,” perhaps from a sense that in English, though we 
can say “the seed,” we could not say “the wheat-grain.” But we 
lose in this translation the recognition of the fact that “¢e grain” 
(no less than ‘‘¢he sower,” and “‘¢he earth”), was present before our 
Lord as one of the familiar instruments, so to speak, in His Father’s 
hand. Somewhat similarly Mark alone speaks of ‘‘¢#e candle,” 
where Matthew and Luke have dropped the article*. 


(ii) Inserted, or omitted, before special Nouns 


(1) “Fathers” 

[1949] vi. 58 “Not as the fathers ate and died,” vii. 22 “Not 
that it [ze circumcision] is from Moses but from the fathers.” 
In vi. 58, “the fathers” must mean ‘the generation that re- 
ceived the law and died in the wilderness.” But, in the New 
Testament generally, “the fathers” means ‘“‘the patriarchs” (and 
especially Abraham) regarded as the original receivers of the Promises 
of God?; and the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘God, 
who...spake to ¢he fathers in the prophets*,” is quite exceptional 
(2553 e). Hence, in the Acts, when the people of Israel (and not 
the Patriarchs) is denoted, “our” (or “ your”) is perhaps invariably 
inserted’: and we should expect a Jew to speak and write “our 





1 [1948 a] xvi. 21 9 yurh bray rlkry, 2.2. the married woman, not “a 
woman.” The meaning is “ ¢he woman [of the home],” or “ housewife.”” Comp. 
Ruth iv. 11 ‘‘ Like Rachel and like Leah, which two did dbzz/d the house of Israel.” 
Perh. there is allusion to this thought in the description of Jehovah as, so to speak, 
building the builder, Gen. ii. 22 ‘‘he duclt the rib into a woman.” See 1019. 

2 [19484] Mk iv. 21 6 Avxvos, Mt. v. 15, Lk. viii. 16 Adxvov, A.V. has 
even rendered 6 omelpwy ‘‘a sower” (but R.V. “the”) in Mk iv. 3, Mt. xiii. 3, 
Lk. viii. 5. 3 Rom. ix. 5, xi. 28, xv. 8, Acts xiii. 32 (comp. 2 Pet. ili. 4). 

AyEleb wi. 1: 

5 [1949] Acts iii. 13, iii, 25 (suav, marg. 7uav), v. 30, vii. (Stephen’s speech) 
II, 12, 15, 38, 39) 44, 45 (425), 51 (SuGr), 52 (Uuar), xill. 17, XV. IO, Xxii. 14, xxvi. 6, 
xxviii, 25. Note that, amidst ‘frequent repetitions of ‘‘ our fathers” in the course 
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fathers” when mentioning his own people. The preceding words 
are, “This is the bread that came down from heaven,” whereas, in 
this Gospel, Jesus is always (1952—8) represented as saying “from 
the heaven.” ‘These facts suggest that vi. 58 may be an evangelistic 
summary of the Doctrine of the Bread from Heaven. 

[1950] In vii. 22 “For this cause Moses gave you circumcision— 
not that it is from Moses but from the fathers—and on the sabbath 
ye circumcise a man (1961),” the exact historic truth would 
require, not “from the fathers,” but “from Aédraham.” But “the 
fathers,” meaning “the patriarchs,” might be loosely used to express 
the fact that circumcision, beginning with the first of the Patriarchs, 
was continued by the rest of them, and was thus passed on to Moses, 
who, though he “gave,” did not originate it. If John wrote vi. 58 
in his own person, but vii. 22 in the person of Christ, it is compara- 
tively easy to explain how “the fathers” might mean “Israel in the 
Wilderness” in the former, and “the Patriarchs” in the latter’. It 
is more in accordance with the Johannine method of expression that 
our Lord should speak of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as “the 
fathers” than that He should give this name to the generation that 
wandered forty years in the wilderness. 

(2). “‘Feast” 

[1951] vii. 2 “ Now there was at hand ¢he [principal] feast of the 
Jews, the feast of tabernacles (1 opr} rév "I. 7 oxnvornyia).” Josephus 
calls this (Azz. viii. 4. 1) “ by far the most holy and important feast 
among the Hebrews,” and (24. xv. 3. 3) “most of all observed among 
us.” John’s reason for calling attention to this is given in the 
context. The brethren of Jesus urge Him to shew Himself in 
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of Stephen’s speech, “the fathers” (according to W.H., following NBD) occurs 
exceptionally thus, Acts vii. 19 “the same dealt subtilly with our race, and evil 
entreated the fathers, that they should cast out their babes” Is this to be explained 
from the special context, as meaning ‘‘ the fathers of newly born children”? 
Stephen calls the sons of Jacob “the patriarchs (ot marpidpxac) when they sell 
Joseph, and “our fathers” when they are sent to buy corn, and subsequently 
(Acts vii. 9, 12, 15). In Acts iii, 22 (A.V.) the words “unto the fathers” are an 
interpolation. The title (in Sir. xliy.) “‘{The] Song of [the] Fathers,” LXX vuvos 
marépwy, is, in Heb., “ Praise of the Fathers of the World.” 

1 [1950] Note that Jesus, in replying to the Jews (vi. 31 ‘our Jathers ate the 
manna”) has said vi. 49 ‘‘your fathers ate the manna...and died” (comp. Mt. 
xxiii. 30—2 “ Our fathers...your fathers ”). An evangelist, commenting on this 
in a Gospel for Greeks and Jews, not being able to say ‘ your fathers,” might 
substitute ‘‘¢he fathers.” 
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public, “‘ Manifest thyself to the world,” and this particular feast was 
the best occasion for obtaining publicity’. 

(3) ‘“ Heaven” 

[1952] The article is always used by John (16 times) with 
“heaven” except in i. 32 “I have beheld (reOéayar) the Spirit 
descending as a dove from heaven (é oipavod)” ; vi. 58 “ This is the 
bread that descended from heaven (6 é otpavod xaraBds)—not as the 
fathers ate and died—he that eateth this bread shall live for ever.” 
Of the sixteen instances of ‘‘ heaven” with the article, thirteen occur 
in the phrase “from the heaven’.” This makes the two exceptions 
all the more remarkable. 

[1953] As a rule, “the heaven” means heaven regarded as a place 
distinct from “the earth,” whereas “‘ Aeaven” means what is heavenly 
or divine as distinct from what is mortal or human. In the Synoptic 
Tradition, “ The doctrine of John, was it from heaven (éé 6.) or from 
men®?,” ‘from heaven” means divinely inspired, but “from ¢he 
heaven” would have implied a suggestion of an angelic message, or 
vision (Acts xi. 5) “sent down from the heaven.” Different writers 
might take different views of the Lord “hearing from heaven.” 
Solomon in the book of Kings uses the article, Nehemiah does not‘. 
But the same author may reasonably be expected to take the same 
view, and not to use the phrase with and without the article 
indiscriminately. 

[1954] John habitually represents Jesus as asserting that He has 
come down “from ¢he heaven,” using the noun metaphorically in 
a spiritual sense like “the dosom of the Father,” “the ight of the 
world,” “the dread of life” etc. If he had used the phrase “from 
heaven,” it would have predicated about our Lord what might also 
have been predicated—as we have seen above—concerning the 
doctrine of John the Baptist. Therefore in the Fourth Gospel both 
Christ and Christ’s doctrine, the Bread of Life, are said as a rule to 





1 [1951 a] In v. 1, Mera ratra qv éopty r&v “lovdaiwv, Tisch. reads 4 éopr. 
But W.H. reject the article without alternative. SS has ‘‘a feast of the Jews.” 

2 [1952 a] All have éx, except vi. 38 dé. 

3 (1953a] Mk xi. 30, Mt. xxi. 25, Lk. xx. 4. 1 Cor. xv. 47 6 detrepos 
dv Opwros é& otpavod, and 2 Cor. v. 2 76 é£ odpavod imply “ spiritual” as opposed to 
‘* earthly,” ‘‘ fleshly.”’ 

4 [1953 4] 1 K. viii. 32, 34, 36, 39, 43> 45, 49 eloaxovoy éx roi 6., Nehem. ix. 13 
Addnoas mpos avrovs ef 6., ix, 15 dprov éf 6. Edwkas avrots, ix. 27 €£ 6. cov AKoveas, 
ix. 28 é 6. elovjxovoas. Contrast also Ps. liii. 26 Geos éx 7. 6, duéxupev with Ps. 
cii. 19 KUpios €£ 6. eal iy viv éréBrepe. 
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have descended ‘from ‘he heaven.” Thus John reverses the usual 
custom of speech. Most writers would speak of “the birds of the 
heaven,” and would describe a bird as coming down “from the 
heaven,” meaning “the sky,” whereas they would say that a prophet’s 
message comes “from /eaven, not from earth.” But John prefers to 
take “the heaven” as a materialistic term used by him always in 
a metaphorical sense to imply that the Lord Jesus Christ, the Bread 
of Life, was not merely of a heavenly origin but came down in 
a unique manner from the abiding-place of the Eternal God. 

[1955] What bearing has this on the first of the two above- 
mentioned exceptions, i. 32 “I have beheld the Spirit descending as 
a dove from heaven (é€ 6.)”? The answer is complicated by several 
facts. (1) The Baptist is speaking, not our Lord, nor the 
evangelist in his own person. (2) It is not clear whether “from 
heaven” should be taken with “as a dove” or with “descending.” 
(3) Mark and Matthew in their parallel description of the descent of 
the Spirit, mention “‘ the heavens” and “from the heavens ”: but Luke 
has “the heaven” and “from heaven.” If John had written “ from 
the heaven,” it might have been taken literally in connexion with 
“dove,” so as to mean “like a dove from the sky”; or it might 
have been taken metaphorically, “from the very habitation of God.” 
Perhaps neither of these meanings is contemplated in the Fourth 
Gospel. More probably John regarded the Baptist as speaking of a 
vision that came “(from heaven” and as using the ordinary phrase 
about it. This phrase he places exceptionally in the Baptist’s mouth 
in order to distinguish it, on the one hand, from any bodily dove 
visible to all, and, on the other hand, from those unique spiritual 
descents concerning which Jesus spoke, which were from “the 
heaven of heavens.” See 685—724. 

{1956] The other instance, vi. 58 “This is the bread that came 
down from heaven” (otrds éotw 6 dpros 6 é& ovdpavod kataBds), 
follows, in the same chapter, no less than eight instances of ‘“ bread 
from the heaven” or “come down from the heaven,” and, in particular, 
vi. so—1 “This is the bread that is [continually] coming down from 
the heaven...1 am the living bread that came down from the heaven.” 
The two challenge, ag it were, comparison or contrast. So do their 
several contexts: (a) vi. 58 “ This is the bread that came down from 
heaven—azot as the fathers ate and died; he that feedeth on (tpwywv) 
this bread shall live for ever,” (4) vi. 49—51 ‘‘ Your fathers ate in the 
wilderness the manna and died. This is the bread that is continually 
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coming down from the heaven shat anyone may eat thereof and not die 
(droavy) (or, be liable to death, dro8vyoxn). I am the living bread 
that came down from the heaven. Jf anyone eat of this bread he shall 
live for ever.” 

[1957] The first point to be noted is that in (a) the passage 
under discussion, the eaters of the manna are called “ ¢he fathers,” 
but in (4) “your fathers.” This, as has been shewn above (1949), 
niay indicate that (4) is a saying of the Lord, while (a) is evangelistic 
comment. The next point is that the anacoluthon, or breaking off, 
implied in “not as (od kaBus),” is paralleled by Westcott here to 1 Jn 
iil. 12 “—not as Cain was of the evil one”; and neither here nor in 
the Epistle does Westcott refer to any other N.T. instance of such a 
construction’. These two peculiarities of John himself, as distinct 
from the words of Christ recorded by John, when combined with 
“from heaven”—instead of the phrase regularly assigned to Christ 
(“from the heaven”) both here and elsewhere—indicate that the 
evangelist is here speaking in his own person and summing up the 
whole of the Eucharistic discourse. According to. this view, the 
teaching of the Lord in the Synagogue at Capernaum concluded 
with the words (vi. 57) “ He that feedeth on me, he also shall live for 
my sake.” Then John himself thus sums up the doctrine and the 
circumstances in which it is delivered : “ This is? the bread that came 
down from heaven (not from men|—not as the fathers [of Israel] ate in 


1 [1957a] According to Bruder, ov xa@ws—apart from 2 Cor. viii. 5 Kal od 
Kadws jAtloapev—is purely Johannine, occurring in Jn vi. 58, xiv. 27, 1 Jn iii. 12: 
in xiv. 27 (where it is in Christ’s words) the construction is quite regular. 

2 [1957 4] ‘* This is” both in (a) and (4) is ambiguous. It may mean, ‘‘ The 
[4vead] is the bread that came down,” or ‘‘ 7his [man] is the bread that came 
down (1974).’’ In Jn, Christ is never represented as saying ofrés éoriw except 
here, and in His lips it probably means “‘ This [bread] is.” But it is quite 
characteristic of Jn that he should repeat the words of the Lord giying them their 
inner sense ‘‘ This [an] is.” The phrase occurs several times in testimony to 
Christ, i. 30 (from the Baptist) “‘ 747s is he about whom I said,” i. 33 “ 7hzs ts 
he that baptizeth,” i. 34 “ ZAzs 7s the Son (or, Chosen One) of God,” iv. 42 (from the 
Samaritans) ‘‘ 7%zs is in truth the Saviour of the world,” comp. vi. 14, vii. 40 
‘* This is in truth the prophet,” vii. 41 ‘‘ Zs zs the Christ.” In some of these 
passages, ¢.g. 1. 34, iv. 42, it comes at the close of a narrative. In xxi. 24 it comes 
near the close of the Gospel, ‘‘ 72s 7s the disciple that testifieth these things.” In 
the Epistle it occurs thrice: ii. 22 ‘* ZAzs zs the antichrist,” v. 6 “ 7hzs zs he that 
came through water and blood,” v. 20 ‘‘ Zhis is the true God and eternal life.” 
The phrase comes appropriately in Jn vi. 58 as part of au evangelistic utterance 
testifying to the truth of Christ’s Eucharistic doctrine. Comp. 2621—2. 
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the wilderness and died. He that feedeth on this bread shall live 
for ever. These things he said in synagogue teaching in Caper- 
naum.” 

[1958] In i. 51, “Ye shall see the heaven opened (perf.),” the 
meaning is probably something quite different from a vision of 
a “rending” in the sky such as might be inferred from Mark’s use of 
the word “rend” in the description of Christ’s baptism. Taken in 
conjunction with John’s context about “ angels ascending and 
descending,” the words (642) “promise a continuous revelation and 
a permanent avenue opened up between heaven ”—the spiritual 
heaven—“and earth.” The evangelistic use of the word with the 
article in xii. 28 “There came therefore a voice from the heaven,” and 
in xvii. 1 “ Having lifted up his eyes to the heaven,” perhaps denotes 
in both passages an outer and an inner meaning ; for non-believers, 
that lower heaven which men call “the sky ”; for believers, “the 
heaven of heavens’.” 

(4) “Man” 

[1959] In the following passages, “the man” is used (like “ the 
dog,” “zhe vine” etc.) to mean “man in general,” “mankind,” or 
“human nature”; Jn ii. 24—5 “ But Jesus himself (2374) would not 
trust himself to them because he understood all [men] (wévras) and 
because he had no need that any one should testify about Auman 
nature (lit. the man) because he himself (2374) could understand what 
was in human nature (lit. the man).” Mark alone has (ii. 27) “the 
sabbath was made for ¢he man and not the man for the sabbath.” 
But Mk vii. 15 “There is nothing outside the man (i.e. man in 
general) that, going into him, is able to defile him” is imitated 
by Mt. xv. 11. In Genesis, vi. 5 ‘‘God saw that the wickedness 
of the man, i.e. mankind, was great,” vill. 21 ‘the imagination of the 
heart of the man, i.e. mankind,” LXX has ist “the men,” 2nd “the 
man.” Comp. Eccles. iii. 11 ‘‘so that the man cannot find out,” 
where LXX has “the man,” but Aquila “man,” and iii. 19 “ the man 
hath no preeminence above the beasts,” where LXX and Theod. 
have “the man,” but Sym. “man.” So 1 Cor. i. 11 “Who among 
men knows the things of the man?” i.e. the facts of human nature. 
The Hebrew phrasé is identical with “tie Adam,” so that the Pauline 
phrases “the old man,” and “the new man,” are equivalent severally 














1 For ‘‘judgment-seat ” with and without the article, see 1745. 
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to (1) “the old Adam,” or “first Adam,” and (2) “ the last Adam,” or 
** second man,” who is said to’be “ from heaven.” 

[1960] In vii. 51, “the man” may very well refer to previous 
context, which describes an attempt on the part of the Sanhedrin to 
arrest Jesus. Nicodemus, a member of the Sanhedrin, pleads that 
Jesus ought at all events to be heard: “Will (or, doth!) our Law 
judge ¢he man except it first hear from him...?” i.e. he man you have 
been trying to arrest. The term is perhaps slightly contemptuous, 
and exhibits Nicodemus as affecting to speak from a detached and 
superior position—in spite of the fact that he has visited Jesus 
by night. Somewhat similarly, in Matthew, Peter detaches himself 
under pressure of fear, and, when he is questioned about his Master, 
says, ‘““I do not know ¢he man?.” In classical Greek, 6 dv6pwrros 
often means ‘‘the poor man,” “the poor creature,” and there is 
probably a tinge of this mixture of pity and contempt in Pilate’s 
saying (xix. 5) “Behold the man,” ze. “ Behold she poor creature— 
whom you are persecuting, and who is surely beneath your 
hostility!” But Pilate, like Caiaphas (xi. 50), may also be regarded 
as speaking “not from himself,” so that he unconsciously uses an 
expression that may mean ‘“ Behold /#e man!” ze. the Man according 
to God’s Image, the ideal Man’*. 


1 [1960 a] The scribe that accented B gives xpive? fut., which favours the view 
taken above; xpivec would favour the rendering ‘‘the man [from time to time 
brought before the Law].” Comp. Lk. xix. 22 xpww—where W.H. (with most 
Lat. vss.) have xplyw but R.V. «pwd. 

2 [1960 4] Mt. xxvi. 72, 74 Tov d&vOpwrov, Mk xiv. 71 Tdv d. TodTov dy 
Aéyere. Lk. xxii. 58, 60 has dvOpwire. Mk softens the harshness, Lk. gets 
rid of it. 

3 [1960c] Epictetus’ use of the term is worth considering here. He uses it to 
mean “the ideal man,” what Philo would call ‘the man according to the image 
[of God],” St Paul ‘‘the new man,” and some “the Son of man.” It may be 
briefly expressed by ‘‘ The Man” in the following extracts; (ii. 9 title) ‘“‘ How 
that, being unable to fulfil the promise implied in ‘ 7e Man’ (rhv rod ’AvOpwrou 
émaryyeMlay mAnpGoat) we take in addition to [it] (rpochapBdvouer) that of ‘The 
Philosopher,’”’ (ii. g. 1 foll.) ‘‘ Beware, then, lest thou do aught as a wild beast ! 
Else, thou hast lost Zhe Alan (arwdecas Tov dvOpwrov), thou hast not fulfilled the 
promise. Beware, lest [thou do aught] as a sheep! Else, thus also 7he Afan is 
destroyed (dwd\eTo 6 dvOpwros).”” And again (Epict. ii. 10. 14) ‘‘ But if, from 
being a man, a creature mild and sociable, you have become a wild beast, noxious, 
cunning at mischief, given to biting, have you lost (doAw)exas) nothing? What! 
Must you wait to lose the trash in your purse before you will confess to having 
suffered damage (d\\4 de? ce Képua drodéoas iva fquswO7js)? Is there no other loss 
that damages The Man (dddov 5 oddevds dradeva (nucot rov dvOpwmov) ?” 
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[1961] In vii. 23 “If a man (dvOpwros) receiveth circumcision 
on the sabbath,” W.H. have [6] dvpwros, and B inserts 6. But 
the high authority of B is weakened as regards the article by the 
fact that it makes frequent mistakes (2650—2) about o and the 
similar letter c, ¢.g. v. 7 Tpocemoy for trpoemoy, vi. Ig wecTadioye 
for osccTadloyc, vii. 38 ereme for eiceme, and even vil. 43 CXIMa 
for cyicma (where, as in vii. 23, the error of insertion or 
omission could not arise from. the juxtaposition of similar letters). 
Possibly in vii. 23 the scribe of B may have referred to the previous 
words (“and on the sabbath ye circumcise a man”) and he may 
have supposed the text to proceed, “if the man [just mentioned ]....” 
In any case “man” is as emphatic here as it is in Mark’s statement 
“ The man is not made for the sabbath”; and the emphasis is 
illustrated by vii. 22 ‘On the sabbath ye circumcise @ man.” “A 
man” might have been omitted if emphasis had not required it. 
But the argument is: ‘‘ You do not hesitate to break the sabbath by 
circumcising a human being. If human beings on the sabbath are 
-allowed to receive this partial purification, are ye angry with me for 
having made a whole human being (ddov av@pwrov) sound on the 
sabbath?” The plea is, in behalf of Auwmantty, for a humane 
judgment (“judge righteous judgment”). And the whole passage 
illustrates the use of dvOpwros alleged above (1934—5) to mean 
“human being” in connexion with Abraham whose “love of men” 
is eulogized by Philo. 

(5) ‘Mountain ” 

[1962] In Genesis (xix. 17) (LXX) ‘Look not behind thee nor 
stand in any of the surrounding country (ry epixvpw), escape into 
the mountain,” the context defines “the mountain ” as the mountainous 
country near Sodom. So in Mark, before the Choosing of the 
Twelve, (iii. 13) “he goeth up into the mountain,” is defined by the 
previous mention of (iii. 7) “the sea”—presumably the sea of Galilee— 
as being the mountainous country near the sea of Galilee’: but the 
parallel Luke (vi. 12) ‘‘he went forth into ke mountain to pray” is 
not defined by anything—unless we suppose it to follow closely on 
Christ’s teaching in (vi: 6) “‘¢he synagogue,” and assume this to 
mean the synagogue ,of Capernaum, so that ‘the mountain” means 
“the mountainous country” near that city. In Mark and Matthew 





1 Td 8pos means “ ¢he mountain,” or ‘‘¢he mountainous country,” defined by 


something implied or expressed, like ‘‘ ¢he Highlands,” ‘* the Lakes.” 
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Christ’s going “into the mountain to pray,” after the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand, follows a pfevious mention of going in “a boat,” 
presumably on the sea of Galilee’. In the story of the Gerasene 
demoniac, “the mountain” is also defined (in Mark and Luke) by 
a previous mention of “the sea,” or “sailing,” as well as by 
“‘Gerasa*.” When the Transfiguration is described, Mark and 
Matthew speak of “a@ high mountain*” (as also does Matthew in the 
Temptation*).but Luke has ‘‘He went up into ¢he mountain to pray®.” 

[1963] A review of the contexts of the passages in which Mark 
mentions ‘“‘¢he mountain” makes it probable that he uses the phrase 
to mean the mountainous country in view of Capernaum—not that 
which was actually nearest to the city on the west of the Lake, but 
that which lay on the east of the Lake. The former, though near, 
could not be seen by the citizens of Capernaum who lived under it, 
so to speak: the latter, being constantly visible to them, might 
naturally be called ‘“‘the mountain.” This is not always clear in the 
Synoptists. But John defines the position thus in the only passages 
in which “he mountain” is used by him absolutely, vi. 1—15 “‘ Jesus 
went away on the other side of the sea of Galilee....Now Jesus came 
up into the mountain....he withdrew again into the mountain.” Luke 
makes no mention of “the mountain” in connexion with the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand, Mark and Matthew mention it once, John 
mentions it twice. It is a case where Luke omits and John inter- 
venes. 

(6) “Only begotten ” 

[1964] i. 18 “No man hath seen God at any time. Only 
begotten (Movoyevyjs), God, HE THAT Is in the bosom of the Father,— 
he hath declared him.” Under the head of Apposition (1938) 
reasons have been given for punctuating as above, and for regarding 
“Only begotten,” “God,” and ‘(HE THAT IS” (6 ov qualified by 
“in the bosom of the Father”) as three titles of the Logos. The 
Greeks, and Philo (the Jewish interpreter of Greek philosophy) 
called God “that which is,” 76 ov, neuter. John adopts the Apoca- 
lyptic phrase ‘‘ He that is,” 6 dv*, so as to make God a Person, not 
a thing. He then adds “in the bosom of the Father” to indicate 





1 Mk vi. 46 ‘‘ went away to pray,” Mt. xiv. 23 “went up to pray,” following 
Mk vi. 32, Mt. xiv. 13. 

2 Mk v. 11, Lk. viii. 32, following Mk v. 1, Lk. viii. 26. 

3 Mk ix. 2, Mt. xvii. 1. 4 Mt. iv. 8. 5 Lk. ix. 28. 

6 Rev. i. 4, 8 etc. : 
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a Person, in whom the defining characteristic is not strength or 
wisdom but filial union with a Father. Thus an expression 
implying both paternal and filial love closes the list of titles 
and descriptions of the Logos enumerated in the Prologue. In 
the last three of these titles, the first place is given to “Only 
begotten,” which, both in Greek and Hebrew—owing to the con- 
nexion between an only Son and a beloved son (803)—implied 
“beloved Son.” It is not likely that John meant us to render the 
word “az only begotten,” any more than to render eds, ‘‘a God.” 
As a Christian would not render Xpuords “an Anointed,” but “ ¢he 
Anointed,” or “Christ,” so John intends us to render Movoyerys, ‘ the 
only begotten,” or else, as a proper name, Monogenes, z.e. “‘ Only be- 
gotten.” The alterations of this text are numerous and natural as 
John has strained to the utmost the elastic Greek language to express 
briefly the intensity of his conviction that the Father is known only 
through the Son. 

(7)s4 Prophet” 

[1965] In i. 21 “Art thou the prophet?” A.V. has “that 
prophet,” apparently (unless “¢hat” is “ille” as in 1 K. xviil. 7 
(A.V.)) regarding it as a repetition of the previous question “ Art 
thou Elijah?” Origen, with more probability, supposes it to refer to 
the “prophet” mentioned in Deuteronomy xviii. 15, 18, whom the 
Jews (825) seem not to have identified with the Messiah, although the 
prophet is thus identified in Acts ili. 22. 

(8) ‘Teacher [of Israel] ” 

[1966] iii. ro “Thou art she sfeacher of Israel (6 8. rod "I.) and 
knowest not these things!” is probably ironical, meaning “ zhe 
[well-known] teacher.” That John would not indiscriminately insert 
and omit the article in such phrases, may be inferred from his 
general carefulness and subtlety in linguistic discrimination and, 
in particular, from i. 49 “‘thou art ‘ke Son of God, thou art Azmg 
of Israel,” the utterance of Nathanael, as compared with xii. 13 
“the king of Israel,” the utterance of the crowd, in the Entry into 
Jerusalem, ‘‘The Son of God” reigns over, or ts “‘ king of,” all the 
nations of the earth including Israel. David, or Hezekiah, or a 
merely Jewish Messiah, might naturally be called ‘‘ che king of Israel,” 
i.e. the king for the time being. Nathanael is made to utter a con- 
fession much more inclusive than that of “the great multitude’.” 


1 [1966 a] In classical Gk a distinction is drawn between Bactheds, z.e. ‘‘ King” 
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[1967] The article befote a name may mean (1) “the [above- 
mentioned],” (2) “the [well-known].” This leaves room for great 
variety of usage in different writers, and even in the same writer 
(when writing in different moods). Mark is singularly consistent 
in his use of the article with the nominative, “Jesus.” He omits 
it in the first mention of the name (i. 9) but never again, except in 
the phrase (x. 47) “Jesus the Nazarene ”—where custom requires 
its omission as the name is defined by “the Nazarene.” Matthew 
and Luke omit the article at first, but omit it also (with the non- 
predicative nominative) in about five and eight instances, severally, 
later on (besides the parallel to Mk x. 47). 

[1968] In John—excluding such instances as “Jesus the Naza- 
rene” and others where we might expect omission—we find the 
article omitted about sixty-five times’. With Aéye, John, more often 
than not, has 6 ‘Iyo., but he has drexpiéy “Ino. about twenty-two 
times and azexpi6y o “Ino. only once for certain®. In phrases with 
amexpiOy and names, the LXX regularly omits the article. John 
may have been influenced, in using this word, by LXX usage, while, 
in the use of Aéye, he follows Greek usage. With indeclinable 
names, case-inflexions are sometimes indicated by the article for the 
apparent purpose of clearness; and perhaps it is sometimes inserted 
in accordance with an unconscious sense of rhythm so as to avoid 
monotony in the long dialogues that characterize the Fourth Gospel. 

[1969] John’s general rule is to zntroduce a personal name 





uniquely, the name given to the sovereign of the East, and 6 Baoweds, “the king” 
of this or that barbarous tribe. There is perhaps an inner evangelistic meaning in 
the protest of the priests, xix. 21 ‘‘Write not, ‘the 4ing of the Jews,’ but that 
‘He said, 7 am hing of the Jews (8. r&v I. eiut),’” besides some allusiveness to the 
Synoptic differences concerning the inscription. See 2669. 

1 [19682] The statistics are doubtful owing to the similarity of 0 to c and 
the weakness of codex B on this point (1961 and 2650—2).. But 65 is probably the 
minimum. 

2 [19684] vi. 29. In iii. 5, xviii. 37, W.H. have [6]. On the other hand 
where avrois is inserted after dmexpl@n we often find 6 or [6] before Iycois. 
Perhaps where avtrots or air@ is inserted, referring back to the person spoken to, 
a corresponding 6 is more often inserted to refer back to Jesus. 

[1968¢] Johannine variations may be illustrated by the use of ‘‘John (the 
Baptist)’ which occurs with article (13), without (5), doubtful (1). Contrast i. 28 
év B....8rou nv 61. Bamrifwv (where there has been much said about John in 
context) with x. 40 els rov rérov émov mv I. TO mpGrov Bamrifwr. 
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without the article’, and there appear only three or four exceptions 
to this. One is “Pilate” in xviii. 29 “There went out therefore 
the [governor] Pilate,” and this may be paralleled by Luke’s first 
mention of him in the Passion, “they led him to ¢he [governor] 
Pilate,’ where Mark has no article (“they delivered him up to 
Pilate”) and Matthew “they delivered him up to Pilate the 
governor.” 

[1970] The other exceptions are indeclinable nouns: i, 43—5 
“He findeth Philip...now she [aforesaid] Philip was from Bethsaida... 
Philip findeth (lit.) the Nathanael (rév Na@avand).” Here “ Philip ” 
is introduced, according to rule, without the article; “ Nathanael,” 
against the rule, with the article: i. 45 “ We have found Jesus, (lit.) 
a son of the Joseph (‘I. vidy tot "Iwond).” Contrast this with vi. 42 
“Is not this Jesus, the [well-known] son of Joseph (1. 0 vids 
"Iwonp)?” In iv. 5 “the well that Jacob gave to [the] Joseph his 
son,” the reading is doubtful, and W.H. bracket 79. "Iwongd is 
shewn to be dative by vid adrod, but the article conduces to 
immediate clearness. If “Nathanael” were not indeclinable, we 
might suppose the article to imply distinction such as is implied 
in the words of the Lord (‘Behold an Israelite indeed”), but can 
this be the meaning of the article just afterwards (“a son of the 
Joseph”), and does it seem likely that John would speak of anyone 
as distinguished (‘the [great] Nathanael”) when describing his first 
approach to Jesus*? 


eS eel 


1 [1969] “Solomon” (x. 23 év 79 oTeg Tod Z.) could hardly be said to need 
“introducing.” In xviii. 40 ‘‘Not this man but ¢he [great] Barabbas,” it is the 
crowd, not the evangelist, that speaks; and the same applies to xix. 12 “the 
[great] Caesar.” 

2 [19694] Jn xviii. 29, Lk. xxiii. 1, Mk xv. 1, Mt. xxvii. 2. Mk subsequently 
has 6 Il. invariably, Mt. has it except in xxvii. 62 (pec.). Lk. has it exc. in 
xxiii. 6, 13, 24. Jn has 6 Il. 1g times, and once, according to W.H., (xviii. 31) 
simply II. Probably W.H. are wrong in following B here, especially as 0 may 
have been omitted after the preceding c in ayToic (1961, 2650—2). 

8 [19702] Possibly i. 45 yldv rod "Iwojp may shew traces of some tradition 
about ‘‘the. carpenter Joseph,” and the evangelist may intend a contrast between 
the beginning of the Gospel (when Jesus was described as b. rod *Iwonp) and the 
development of the Gospel (after which Jesus was described as 6 v. Iwo7). 

[1970 5] The article before names of persons introduced for the first time is rare 
in LXX; but it occurs in 2 K. xxii. 3 to represent eth, the sign of the objective 
case, before ‘‘Shaphan...the scribe.” The parall. 2 Chr. xxxiv. 8 has eth, but 
LXX omits rév. For the article with ames of places, see 2670 foll. 
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(iv) With Participle and “is” or ‘‘are” 


[1971] In the Synoptists, this construction is comparatively 
rare, eg. “Who is tt that smote thee (ris éorw 6 ralcas oe)i?”, 
“These are they that were sown,” “These are the things that 
defile (ratra éotw Ta Kowodvra) the man*,” “Who is 7¢ [veally] that 
gave (ris éorw 6 dovs) thee this authority4?” In the last instance, 
the parallel Mark and Matthew have “Who gave thee?” The 
construction with the article assumes the existence of some person 
or thing defined as doing something. Isaiah writes, “There is at 
hand onejustifying-me,” LXX renders this, “There is at hand he that 
Justified me (0 dixowweas pe).” Isaiah proceeds, “Who will contend 
against me?” varying the construction. But LXX does not vary it, 
“Who is he that contendeth with me (ris 6 xpwéuevds por)?” The 
Epistle to the Romans loosely follows LXX “God [is] Ze that 
Justifieth: who is he that shall condemn®?”. In classical Greek it is 
necessary to insert the article in representing the Hebrew “one 
justifying me.” If 6 were omitted above before Sixaiwcas, the meaning 
of the Greek would be “ he is at hand, having justified me®.” 

[1972] Whereas Luke scarcely ever uses this construction in the 
Words of the Lord’, John uses it frequently as follows (1) v. 31—2 
“If I be testifying about myself my witness is not true. Another 
is [really] he that testifieth (dddos éoriv 6 paptypdy) concerning 








1 Mt. xxvi. 68, Lk. xxii. 64, not in Mk (490—1). 

2 [1971a] Mk iv. 16—20, Mt. xiii. 19—23, comp. Lk. viii. 12, 14, the 
explanation of the Sower. 

3 [19716] Mt. xv. 20 (? Mk vii. 15), not in Lk. Mt. also has this construction 
in iii. 3 obrés éorw 6 pnels. 

4 Lk. xx, 2 parall. Mk xi. 28, Mt. xxi. 23 rls cor €5wxev; 

5 Rom. viii, 34 (quoting Is. 1. 8) eds 6 ducardv, rls 6 karaxpwdv; 

§ [1971c¢] In Proverbs xi. 24 (lit.) “‘there exists one scattering and yet 
increasing,’ the LXX paraphrases, ‘‘there are those who (elolv of), [while] 
scattering, make things more,” but Aq. and Sym. éo7: oxopritwy, comp. Prov. xii. 
18, xiil. 7. 

[19712] In classical Greek prose it would probably be hard to find an 
instance of éorl and a participle, without 6, meaning ¢.g. ‘‘is scattering” —unless 
the meaning were ‘‘zs really scattering.” The instances given by Jelf § 376. 4 are 
mostly from poetry and not in the present. Plat. Legg. 860 (and Demosth. 
p. 853. 29) radra otrws txovrd éorw means ‘‘these things are really so.” 

7 [1972 a] Lk. xx. 17 rl ody éorly 7d yeypaupévor is (apart from the Parable of 
the Sower (1971 2)) the only exception, if it can be called one. Outside the words 
of Christ, the constr. occurs (in Lk.) only in xxii. 64, xxiv. 21 67t atrés éorw 6 
pAXAwY AuTpoicOat Tdv Ioparj. 


rf 
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me...,” and then Jesus goes on to say that this “ Testifier”’ is not 
the Baptist, nor even the works that He Himself does, but the 
Father, invisible to those whom He is addressing. “AdXos 0 paptupav 
would have sufficed (like St Paul’s Oeds 6 duxardv) if the meaning 
of “is” were not intended to be emphatic. The meaning really is 
twofold (1) “Another and distinct from myself is he that testifieth,” 
(2) ‘Another [readly] exists [whose existence ye perceive not}, namely, 
he that testifieth.” The first is expressed, the second is suggested. 
“AdAos means “another [of the same kind] ” (2675 —7). 

[1973] (2) v. 45 “Do not imagine that I (emph.) (éy#) will 
accuse you to the Father. here is [indeed] (€otw) he that accuseth 
you, [namely] Moses...,” ze. “The very person to whom you look 
for testimony in your behalf (because you claim to be observing his 
law) is all the while testifying against you’.” 

[1974] (3) vi. 33 “For the bread of God és [not a thing of the 
past but of the present] ¢he [one] that is ever descending from heaven 
and offering life to the world?.” Here comes into play the ambiguity 
(comp. 19574) sometimes inherent in 6 with the participle, since 
it may refer to the masculine noun last mentioned, namely “ bread,” 
or “loaf,” dpros “the loaf of God is the [doa/] that is descending.” 
And this the Jews take to be the meaning, for they proceed to ask 
“Give us evermore this bread.” But Jesus replies ‘I am the bread 
of life.’ ’*Eoriv is not here so emphatic as in the last instance: but 
the context indicates that stress is being laid on the difference 
between the manna—a detail of the historic past—and the ever 
present, ever descending, bread of life. It is probable that John 
intends “the [one] that is ever descending ” to mean the Man, 
quite as much as the Bread, or, primarily, the Man, and secondarily, 
the Man regarded as the Bread. 

[1975] (4) vi. 63 “The spirit is that which giveth life (ro mvedua 
éorw 1d Cworoudv), the flesh doth not profit at all’.” The words 





1 [1973 a2] Comp. viii. 50 @orw 6 Snrav Kat Kplywv, ** There [really] exists he 
that seeketh....? This and other passages, and the Johannine love of apposition, 
are against the rendering “‘ He that accuseth you is Moses,” or ‘‘Moses is he that 
accuseth you.” : 

2 [1974a] A.V. ‘the bread of God is he which,” R.V. ‘‘that which,” 6 yap 
dpros Tob Beod éariv 6 karaBalywr. 

3 [1975 a] Here & omits “the,” before “spirit,” so as to mean ‘‘That which 
giveth life is of a spiritual nature.” SS (Burk. marg.) has ‘*He is the Spirit that 
giveth life to the body, but ye say ‘The body nothing profiteth.’” 
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might mean: “The Spirit (ze. the Holy Spirit) is [distinguished from 
all other spirits by being] “the [spirit] that giveth life,” repeating 
mvevpa after Cworowodv: and it may be fairly argued that similarly 
R.V. (against A.V.) has repeated dpros in the passage last quoted 
(‘the loaf is ‘he [loaf] that descends”). But in that instance there 
was perhaps a deliberate ambiguity, and possibly the primary 
meaning did not require the repetition. Here there is no question 
of any distinction between one spirit and another, but only between 
‘*the spirit” and “the flesh.” 

[1976] The words are of very great difficulty owing to the 
different meanings that may be attached, not only to them (taken 
by themselves) but also to their context (2210 foll.). One meaning 
may be “It is the spiritual part of man that must give vitality to all 
doctrine by receiving it spiritually,” as St Paul says’, and this suits 
the antithesis of “the flesh.” But we have to bear in mind that (1) 
the phrase “life-giving spirit” is rare, (2) it occurs here in connexion 
with a preceding mention of ‘the Son of man ascending” and it is 
followed by a mention of ‘‘words” that are “life,” (3) in N.T. 
elsewhere it occurs twice: “The letter killeth, the spirit giveth life*,” 
“The last Adam [became] @ /ife-giving spirit®,” (4) the verb occurs 
twice in John elsewhere concerning the Father, who “giveth life” 
and the Son who “ giveth life*.” In the light of these facts does it 
seem likely that John would use the phrase “give life” concerning 
the Spirit of wan? Would he not more probably use it of the Spirit 
of Christ, “the last Adam,” the Son of Man in heaven? If so, the. 
meaning here would seem to be, “the Spirit [of the Son] is that 
which giveth life*.” 


1 Cor. ii, 13—14. 2 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

Ser Cor, xv. 45. 4 Jn v. 21 (425). 

5 [1976 a] Perhaps there is a play on the word “spirit” as meaning also 
‘*breath” in Hebrew and Greek, that cannot well be reproduced in English. As 
there is a spirit that gives life beneath the J/e/ter that killeth, so there is a spirit 
that gives life beneath words that (taken literally) may “kill.” The disciples of 
Jesus have to go back beyond the sound of His uttered words to the breath, spirit, 
or personality, that uttered them. Compared with the inner meaning, breath, or 
“spirit,” of a word, the outward meaning or sound may be called its ‘‘flesh.” 
‘‘The words that I have spoken to you,” says our Lord, ‘‘they are sfzrz¢t and they 
are /ife, because they have not been mere ‘flesh words,’ or external sounds, but 
have passed, breathing life, into your spirits.” And accordingly Peter says (vi. 68) 
“‘Thou hast words of eternal life.” 
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ee ere 

[1977] Some such thought appears to have been in the mind of 
the originator of the version in SS, “ He [i.e. the Son of Man] és the 
Spirit that giveth life to the body.” He arrives at this by repeating 
“Son of Man” as the subject of “is,” by taking 76 7. 70 ¢ as “the 
Spirit that giveth life,” and by altering the subsequent words. The 
version may be of value as testifying to a very early interpretation 
connecting “giving life” to the dead with “ giving life” to words, 
and both of these with the Son of man. 

[1978] (5) viii. 50-—1 “I honour my Father and ye dishonour 
me. But I seek not my own glory; ¢here is [indeed] he that seeketh 
and judgeth (éorw 5 yrév kat kpivev),” ze as explained above 
(1971—8) “there is, all the while, though ye know it not.” And 
the “judging” is regarded as going on (iil. 18) “already.” Later 
on it is said (xii. 48) “He that is rejecting me and not receiving my 
words (fjpard pov) hath him that juageth him (éxeu tov Kpivovra 
airév),” where a clause in the future follows: “ The word (Aéyos) 
that I spake—that (ékeivos) shall judge him in the last day.” The 
Logos is judging ow, and the judgment will be summed up 
hereafter. 

[1979] (6) viii. 54 “If I (emph.) should glorify myself, my glory 
is nothing. J¢ is [indeed] my Father that is glorifying me, of whom 
ye (emph.) say that he is your God, and [yet] ye have not recognised 
him; but I know him’.” Here the context indicates that the 
emphatic “is,” expressed by éorw at the beginning of a sentence, 
describes an action going on in the presence of men ignorant both 
of the action and of the agent. The “glorifying” is manifested by 
the works that the Son receives from the Father to do in the 
presence of men. 

[1980] (7) xiv. 21 “He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it [really] ts that loveth me (éxeivos éotw 6 ayardv 
pe).” This follows xiv. 15 “If ye be loving me ye will keep my 
commandments,” and it adds, in effect, “If ye keep them, then, and 





1 [1979 a] "Hav eye dofdow cuavrév, 7 ddéa pov obdév eorw. Eorw 6 warp mov 6 
Sotdtwv pe dv duels Aéyere re Beds HuGv (marg. judv) éorly, cal ovdk éyvaxare avrédv, 
éyw dé olda abrév. The éortv at the end of the first sentence is quite unemphatic 
and almost superfluous. But, if it were omitted, the following écrw might be 
taken to be final instead of initial. Moreover, the juxtaposition of the two lays 
unusual emphasis on the second. ‘‘ /¢ really is my Father.” 
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only then, will ye be really loving me,” or, in the third person, ‘‘ He 
that keeps them, he and he alone, is really loving me.” 

[1981] Besides occurring in the Words of Jesus, this construction 
is found in the words of the Baptist and other speakers. Thus, 
whereas the Synoptists represent the Baptist as saying concerning 
the future Messiah “ He shall baptize you,” John gives the words as 
“He it is that is baptizing you*”: and the Jews and others also 
speak thus*. But the phrase appears to have commended itself 
to the evangelist as especially suited to the Logos, who Himself 
sees everything, and describes it to others, as it really is, going on 
visibly before His eyes, though not before theirs. 


(v) With Non-Possessive Adjectives‘ 


[1982] The reduplication of the article changing a noun-adjective 
phrase, ¢.g. (1) ‘the third day ” to (2) “the day ¢#e third,” adds weight 
and emphasis to the adjective. In Christ’s predictions of the 
Resurrection Matthew always gives the former: Luke, in the 
parallel to one of these, gives the latter. The latter is also used 
in the formal and traditional enumeration of the appearances of 
Christ after death in the First Epistle to the Corinthians’, The 
Revelation has the former in speaking of “ the third living creature,” 
or “the third angel”; but in more solemn phrases we find ‘‘he 
opened the seal ¢he third,” “the woe ¢he third cometh quickly*.” 

[1983] In the Synoptists, the reduplication—apart from words 
of Christ and the Voice from Heaven (‘‘My Son my beloved ”)— 


1 [1980.2] Other instances of 6 with the participle and éori are iv. ro “If thou 
hadst known who 7z¢ [really] zs that saith unto thee (rls éorw 6 Aéywr got)...,” 
iv. 37 Gos éorly 6 orrelpwv Kat dddos 6 Oeplf{wv where 6 a7elpwv and 6 Gepl{wy are, 
in effect, nouns. In ix. 37 Kal édpaxas atrov kal 6 AadGv wera cod éxeivds ori, 
the subject is 6 \ah@v, and éxeivos is not (as mostly) repetitive but means “‘that 
very Son of Man about whom you ask ‘ Who is he?’ as though he were far off.” 

2 Jn i. 33, Mk i. 8, Mt. iii. 11, Lk. iii. 16. 

3 Jn v. 12 ‘‘Who is the man that said...?” v. 15 “...that Jesus was (lit. is) he 
that had made him whole,” xxi. 20 ‘‘ Who is he that is to deliver thee up?” 

4 (1982a] This excludes noun-participle phrases, e.g. “‘the people that [was] 
sitting (6 Aads 6 Ka@huevos),” “the miracles that [were] wrought (al duvdues al 
yevouevat)” etc. For phrases with possessive adjectives see 1987—9. 

5 [19824] Mt. xvi. 21, xvii. 23, xx. 19. The parall. Mk has pera rpeis queépas, 
Lk. ix. 22 has Tj 7. 7m. in a prediction of Christ, and also in his account of what 
the Saviour said (xxiv. 46) after the Resurrection. But Lk. xviii. 33 (parall. to 
Mt. xx. 19) has 77 7m. 7H Tp-, the form used in 1 Cor. xv. 4. 

6 [1982] Rev. iv. 7, vi. 5, viii. 10, contrasted with Rev. vi. 5, xi. 14. 
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is very rarely used, except in a few special phrases. Lk. ii. 7 has 
‘Sher Son her firstborn” ; Mark has often, and Luke twice (viii. 29, 
ix. 42) “the spirit the unclean” ; Luke has (i. 26) “ the month the 
sixth” (ii. 26, iii, 22, also Mk iii. 29, xii, 11, Mt. xi 92) )*the 
Spirit the Holy’.” 

[1984] John, as a rule, reduplicates the article only in utterances 
of the Lord or in weighty sayings about Him, as in the Prologue, 
“This was the light, the true [light]*.” In the less weighty clauses 
of the Lord’s utterances he does not reduplicate it, as in “the true 
worshippers’,” contrasted with “I am the Vine the true [vine]*.” 

[1985] One or two perplexing instances of reduplication in John 
may be perhaps explained by a desire to suggest to the reader some 
latent thought, as when he says that Andrew “ findeth first Azs 
brother his own [brother] Simon®.” Here the evangelist is supposed 
to mean that Andrew’s unnamed companion a/so found Ais brother, 
James the son of Zebedee, but not till Andrew had “first” found 
Simon. Antithesis is certainly expressed elsewhere in “his name. 
his own [name]°,” “his glory his own [glory]’.” In “the day the 
third [day]” at Cana—if the text is correct—there is perhaps a 
mystical meaning’. In “the five loaves the barley [loaves]®” and 
“the ear the right [ear]” of Malchus”, symbolism may be latent, 
apart from the fact that (comp. 1983 a) John is adding details not 
mentioned by Mark and Matthew”. 


nnn nnn CEE ttISIIESSESEE SaaS 


1 [1983.2] Mk v. 7, [Lk. viii. 28] assign to the demoniac the words, **Son of 
the God the Highest”; Lk. vi. 6, xxii. 50—when adding facts unmentioned by 
Mk-Mt., namely, that the ‘‘hand,” and the “ear,” severally, were ‘‘the right 
one”—reduplicates the article. 

BPO; 

3 [19842] iv. 23 “The hour cometh...... when ¢he true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and truth.” The italicised words do not predicate 
anything about the Logos, and they are subordinate in emphasis to what follows. 

SEXVinks 5 i. 41. 8 owilas: 

7 vii. 18. oni. t. OT viwkSs 

10 [1985a] xviii. 10, Luke may not have intended symbolism. The two 
evangelists must be judged in the light of their several Gospels, taken as wholes. 

11 [1985 4] In xviii. 47, the person previously described as (xviii. 16) “She 
that kept the door,” is now called ‘‘the ‘maid,’ she that kept the door.” This is 
probably not emphasis but afterthought ; the evangelist wishes to retain the old 
Synoptic tradition that the Apostle was confused and abashed by a mere “maid,” 
whom he had previously described as ‘‘she that kept the door.” The meaning, 
then, is, ‘‘ Zhe maid, she [whom I described above as the one] that kept the door.” 
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[1986] The following are the instances in Greek : 

(a) i. 9 "Hy 1d pas rd dAyOwdv. Comp. vi. 32 Tov aprov é« Tov 
ovpavod tov adyOwov, xv. I x} duzredos 7 dAnOwy. Contrast iv. 23 of 
GAnOGwoi mpocxuvytai. See above (1984). 

(B) i. 41 cipioner oStos mpadrov tov dedpov tov idiov Sipwva 
(1985). Comp. v. 43 & 76 évéuare t@ idiy, vii. 18 rHv Sdgav rhv 
idtav. In all these there is antithesis. Contrast iv. 44 & ty dia 
marpidt, x. 3 ta ida mpdBara, where there is no expressed antithesis. 
In the latter, there is no antithesis till x. 12. 

(y) ii. 1 TH Auepa tH tpiry ydwos éyévero, but marg. TH tpiry 
npépa. (1982 2). 

(5) In iii. 16, rév vidv rov povoyerf, “He gave his only begotten 
son,” the adj. is more emphatic than in iii. 18 76 dvoya rod Povoyevods 
viov tod Oeod, “ because he hath not believed in the name of the only 
begotten Son of God,” where “God” attracts much of the emphasis. 

(e) iv. 9 7 yor} 9 Sapapeiris (the context lays stress on her 
Samaritan origin, “from me being a woman that is a Samaritan”). 

(¢) vi. 13 éx Tov reve Aptwr Tar Kpibiver, “from the five loaves— 
that were, as I have said, of barley.” This detail is not given by the 
Synoptists (1985). 

(n) x. II, 14 6 woumy oO Kadds (3 times). Contrast ii. 10 (dis) rév 
kaXdy olvov. 

(6) xviii. 10 76 wrapiov 76 Seévov (1985). 

(.) Xvill. 16 0 pabyras 6 ddAos 6 yrwords Tod apx. (? distinguished 
from Peter, who was not “an acquaintance of the High Priest”). 
Contrast xx. 2, 3, 4, 8 6 aAXos p., xx. 25, xxi. 8 of GAO pm. 

(x) xvill. 17 7 mai8ioxn 4 Ovpwpds (called previously (xviii. 16) 
“the door-keeper” (fem.), and now, “the maid that [as I said] was 
doorkeeper ”). 


(vi) With Possessive Adjectives 


[1987] The adjective is frequently possessive, and, in that case, 
is almost always accompanied by a reduplicated article. Instances 
are given below in Greek. The student will find in almost every case 
that the phrase with the reduplicated article, e.g. x. 26—7 ‘‘the sheep 
that are my own (ra 7. 7a €ua) hearken to my voice,” lays more stress 
on the owner than is laid in the phrase with the possessive genitive 
xxi. 16—17 “‘feed my sheep (ra 7. pov).” The “love” of Christ ‘is 
to be regarded as unique, and the command to “Jove one another” 
with that kind of love is a “new commandment,” which our Lord 
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Re a hes enna cleaned aaeeeli ae ee ene 
might call His own special commandment. Hence He says, xiv. 15, 
“If ye love me, ye will keep my own [special] commandments (ras 
é. ras éuds).” But this is followed by an unemphatic repetition of the 
clause because the emphasis is to be thrown on something else, 
xiv. 21 “He that hath my commandments (ras é. pov) and keepeth 
them—Ae it zs that really loveth me.” So the emphatic is followed 
by the unemphatic in xv. g—10 ‘Abide in my [special] love (év rH a. 
rij éuy)...If ye keep my commandments ye will abide in my love (év 
TH a. pov),” where the last words amount to little more than, “‘ Ye 
will do this.” On the other hand, the unemphatic is followed by 
the emphatic in xv. ro—1z2, “If ye keep my commandments (ras é. 
pou)...this is my [special] commandment (y é. 4 éun) that ye love one 
another even as I have loved you.” Here, as often elsewhere, an 
if-clause, being less emphatic than a predicate, expresses ownership 
in the unemphatic form. 

[1988] The following are the instances in Greek : 

(a) ili, 29 adr ody 9 Xapa 4 éuy metAnpwrat. There is harmony, 
not antithesis, between “my [owz] joy” and “your joy” in xv. 11 
tva y xapa 9 gui ev iptv 7 Kal o xapa ipav TAypwOp. “Yperepos (1774) 
is very rare. Comp. xvi. 22, 24, THY xapav Sudv and xvil. 13 Wva Exoow 
Tv xapav Thy env weTAnpopévyy év éavrots. 

(B) v. 30, viii. 16, 9 pious 9 uy duxaia (aAnOuy) éorev. 

(y) Vv. 30, Vic 38, 7d O€Anpa 7d enor (antithesis in context). 

(8) vii. 6 6 Koupds 6 épds...0 8& Kaipos O vpérepos (antithesis). On 
repetition the writer (1987) adopts the less emphatic form vii. 8 
6 éuds Katpds. 

(ec) viii. 17 Kai €v 7G vopw 88 7G vperépy, “yea, and even in your 
very own law.” There is no antithesis but very strong emphasis. 
Contrast vii. 51, X. 34, Xvili, 31, 6 vomos vudy (jMor). 

(£) viii. 31 édy vpeis peivyre ev TO Aoyy TO EMG, 37 0 Adyos 0 ends 
od xwpel ev vuiv, 43 Tov Adyov Tov epuov, xvii. 17 0 Adyos O Gos. 
Contrast v. 24 Tov Aoyov pov, Vili. 51 Tov éudv Adyov, 52 TOV Adyov 
pov, xiv. 23 Tov Adyov pov, 24 Tods Noyous pov, xvii. 6 Tov Adyov cov, 
14 Tov Adyov gov. 

(n) viii. 43 THv AcAvay THY euyv, Contrast iv. 42 THY onv AadLay 
(marg. thy AaAudy cov), | 

(0) viii. 56 tiv yuepav tiv éuyv, emphatic in a Messianic sense. 

(.) x. 26, 27 7a mpdBata ra ea emph. Contrast xxi. 16, 17 To 
mpoBatia ov. 

(x) xii. 26 6 Sudxovos 6 éuds, “ my own [true] minister.” 
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ese Senn een 

(A) xiv. 15 ras évroAds Tas duds, xv. 12 7% evroA} 7 eu. See 1987 
and contrast xiv. 21, xv. 10 Tas évroAds pov. 

(m) XV. 9 petvare ev TH ayary TH ug, (10. IO) pevetre ev rH aydry 
pov (see 1987), 

(v) xvii. 24 riv ddgav rhv euyv. Contrast viii. 50, 547 S0ga pov. 

(€) xvili. 35 1d vos 7d cov (contemptuously emphatic on the 
part of Pilate). 

(0) xvili. 36 97 Baowreta 1 éun (dis)...08 danpérae of Guo. There is 
antithesis implied between “my own kingdom” and kingdoms 
derived “from this world,” and the same applies to “my own 
officers (1388 a).” 

[1989] The non-reduplicated article before a possessive adjective 
is rare, but occurs as. follows: iv. 42 od Sa iv of Aadidv (marg. 
tHv adidy cov) fairly emphatic, being antithetic to an implied “be- 
cause of our own hearing,” v. 47 rots éuols pyyacw, antithetic to rots 
éxeivov ypdupacw. In vii. 8 6 éuds Karpds occurs after an emphatic 
(vil. 6) 6 xatpds 6 éuos. The non-reduplicated form (though more 
emphatic than 6 xaipés mov would have been) is probably not so 
emphatic as the reduplicated. In vii. 16 9 éuy Sax odk éorw 
éu7}, “that which is [in one sense] my teaching is [in another sense] 
not [really] mine,” the first éu7 is moderately emphatic. In viii. 51 
Tov éudv Aoyov, “if anyone keep my word,” the emphasis is moderate. 
This construction seems to indicate an emphasis greater than that of 
the possessive pronoun but less than that of the possessive adjective 
with the reduplicated article. As regards xiv. 27 eipyvynv ryv éuny, 
which must be taken with its context, see 1993. 


(vii) Omitted, or misplaced 

[1990] In xi. 19 ‘‘ Now many of the Jews had come to Martha 
and Mary (xpos tiv Mapfav xat Mapidu) to comfort them (atrds) 
concerning their brother (zepi rod adeAqod),” we should have expected 
Tv either to be omitted before MdpOay, or, if not, to be repeated 
before Mepiay. D omits it before MdpOav: A has ‘‘to the houschold 
(mpos tas wept) of M. and M.,” and so too has C® (wep): SS (Burk.) 
has ‘‘went forth to Beth Anza that they might comfort Martha and 
Mary,” omitting “concerning their brother.” ‘The facts indicate that 
“the MJartha-and-Mary” was felt by some scribes to be a combina- 
tion intended to mean ‘‘the household” of the two sisters, and hence 
they (perhaps influenced also by the proximity of [ad]ras mepi rod 
d8eAgod [?taken as an error for “the household of the deceased brother, 
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7. m. Tov adedpdv]) substituted ras zepé for tv. The reading of SS 
suggests that the translator took [ai]ras wept rod ddedpod to mean 
‘“‘Martha and Mary,” as being “the household of the brother 
(Lazarus).” “To Beth Ania” may have been supplied by SS for 
sense or may be a further error arising out of “household,” confused 
by SS with “house,” Beth. 

[1991] The best Greek ss. have probably preserved the correct 
text, the intention-of the writer being to represent, by the unusual 
omission of the asticle, that Martha and Mary now made up one 
household, of which Martha was the leader. Comp. 1 Thess. i. 7—8 
év rj Max. al év rH ’Ax....€v TH M. cat Ax. (R.V.) “an ensample to 
all that believe iz A. and in A....not only in MZ, and A. but in every 
place” (A.V. (ds) “in M. and A.”)—where the article is omitted in 
the second clause, partly because one abbreviates in repetition, but 
more because there is, in the second clause, an antithesis between 
“<M. and A.” (as being one place)’, and “every [other] place.” 

[1992] xii. 9—12 (W.H.) éyvw ody 6 dxAos Todds éx THY “lovdaiwy.... 
Tj émavprov 6 dxAos Todds 0 €d\Ouv eis Tv éopryv is uncertain owing to 
the variation of Mss. But it has been suggested above (173940) 
that it is written with allusion to Mk xii. 37 6 wodts oxAos, and that 
John took advantage of some irregular expression in ancient 
tradition, in order to shew that he regards the phrase as meaning, 
not “the illiterate rabble,” but “the multitude in full force.” 

[1993] In xiv. 27 elpyvyv ddinus Spiv, cipyvav rv éunv Sidwps dpiv, 
if Jn had written, in the second clause, riv é 7. éuqv, the article 
would have suggested, for the moment, a reference to the é in the 
first clause (“the peace just mentioned”). Instead of that, the 
writer breaks off to indicate that it is something more than the 
common kind of peace: ‘Peace I leave unto you. Peace [do J say? 
nay, a new kind of peace the [ peace] that is mine I give you.” In 
‘this special context the phrase with the single article conveys even 
more emphasis than the phrase with the article doubled. 

[1994] In iv. 34 enor Bpapa éorw iva roujow... we Ought not to 
say that the article is omitted but rather that the predicate is placed 
nee UEELAnE EE 

1 [19912] When “ the. chief priests” are mentioned before ‘‘ Pharisees,” the 
article is omitted before ‘‘ Pharisees” where the two classes are regarded as forming 
one council in vii. 45 “came to the chief priests and Pharisees.” But the article is 
repeated before ‘* Pharisees” where they are regarded as two distinct classes com- 


bining in hostility against Jesus (vii. 32 dméorevAay, xi. 47 ouripyayov, xi. 57 
dedwKecav évrodds). 
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before the subject’. The words might have run otherwise, “To do 
the will of the Father—that is food for me (or, my food).” But the 
disciples were saying to themselves, in effect, “What is his food?” 
(“Hath any man brought him aught to eat?”), And Jesus answers 
their implied question by putting it foremost in His reply, because 
it is foremost in their thoughts: “ AZ) food, you ask: What is my 
Jood? it is to do the Father’s will.” The subject of the sentence is 
the subject of Christ’s thought, namely, doing the Father’s will’. 


(vii) With Infinitive 
[1995] The Article with the Infinitive is almost non-occurrent in 
John. Its rarity deserves notice as being in striking contrast with its 


frequency in Luke, in whom alone there are more instances than in 
the other three Gospels together®. 


ASYNDETON 


(i) Johannine use of 


[1996] A sentence in Greek is mostly connected with the pre- 
ceding one by some conjunction. This has the disadvantage of 
sometimes defining rather narrowly the relation between one thought 
and another: and a foreigner, writing Greek without a native know- 
ledge of its conjunctions, might definé the relation wrongly. But it’ 
has great advantages, especially for readers of an ancient Greek 
MSs.—written before punctuation had been introduced. For it often 
helps us to discern the beginning of a sentence. From the want of 
such a conjunction springs the ambiguity noted by R.V. marg. in 
the words “ Without him was not made anything. That which (6) 


1 [19944] Ini. 1 Beds Hv 6 Abyos, iv. 24 wvedua 6 Beds, the predicate comes first 
for emphasis, and the subject, distinguished by the article, is placed last. It is very 
rare to have a noun predicate thus before a noun subject. An adj. in such a posi- 
tion is more freq., as vi. 60 oxdnpés éariv 6 déyos ovTos, ‘hard [indeed] is this 
saying,” and morés and eddoynrés are often thus placed (though not in Jn). 

2 [19944] In Jn iv. 43 (R.V.) ‘after he two days,” A.V. has omitted ‘ the.” 
It refers to iv. 40 ‘‘ they besought him to abide with them and he abode there two 
days,” and it means that He abode there those two days and no more. In Jn xviii. 3 
(R.V.) “‘¢he band (marg. cohort),” A.V. (‘a band”) has missed the reference to 
‘‘the band” that regularly kept guard in the fortress called Antonia. 

3 [1995 a] Bruder (1880) gives 7é with inf., Mk c. 15, Mt. c. 24, Lk. c. 70, Jn 
only 4, namely i. 48 rpd Tod ce &. puvfoat, xiii. 19 mpd Tod yevéoOat, xvii. 5 mpd 
Tod Tov Kécpov elvan, ii. 24 dud 7d adrov ywdoKew. 
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hath been made,” where many have taken the meaning to be (as 
R.V. text) ‘anything ¢hat hath been made’.” 

[1997] The omission of the conjoining words commonly called 
conjunctions is called “Asyndeton,” ze. “not fastened together.” 
John abounds in instances of asyndeton of the most varied and 
unexpected kind, too numerous to quote, especially with an initial 
verb (“[There] cometh Mary,” “[There] findeth Philip Nathanael A, 
etc.); with any form of the pronoun “fis”; with the conjunctions 
“if” and “even as”; with an adverbial phrase (‘77 Aim was light”) ; 
with a participle with the article (“he that believeth (6 rirevwv),” 
or sometimes “everyone that (as 0) believeth”). Sentences fre- 
quently begin abruptly with “now” or “already,” or with the 
emphatic “1’’ or “ye,” expressed by Greek pronouns, which would 
not be inserted if emphasis were not intended. There is hardly any 
part of speech, or word, that might not come at the beginning of 
a Johannine sentence without a conjunction, e.g. “ Because | live ye 
shall live also,” “Axcommunicated shall they make you’.” 

[1998] The contrast in the use of asyndeton between the Fourth 
Gospel and the Three is well illustrated by what the evangelists place 
severally after the statement of the Baptist that Ae baptizes with 
water : 


Mk i. 8 Mt. iii. 11 Lk. iii. 16 Jn i. 26 
“JT baptized “Ton the one “T on the one ““] baptize in 
you with water, hand (pév) bap- hand (pev) bap- water: midst 
but he shall tize you in tize you with of you stand- 
baptize (6¢)....” water to re- water,duzthere eth (uécos tpev 
pentance, dut cometh (6¢)...” o7nket) One...” 
he that (6 8)...” 


[1999] Under the head of “ Conjunctions, xaQes,” instances will 
be found where the absence of a ydp, 6é, or xai, makes it difficult to 
tell whether xaQws is to be taken as beginning a new sentence or 
continuing a preceding one. Moreover, in the same sentence, the 
absence of conjunctions makes it sometimes difficult to determine 
which is the most prominent of two or three clauses in it, or whether 
each clause is to be regarded as a separate sentence, eg. “There 





1 (1996 a] Jni. 3—4. The meaning ‘That which...” would have been clearly 
conveyed by 6 6¢, or (if the writer disliked 6 d¢ as confusable with 85e) by dca 6é. 
@ xlv.10) XVi-.2. 
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came into being (éyévero) [as distinct from jv applied to the Logos] 
a man (dvOpwros) [as distinct from 6edés applied to the Logos] sent 
from God. His name was John. This [man] came for witness’....” 
The presence of asyndeton is most remarkable in the Prologue of 
the Gospel (i. r—18) and in the Prayer to the Father (xvii. 1—26). 
The absence of asyndeton is very remarkable in xvi. 2—r1 (which 
includes, as initial conjunctions, dAAd, kat, addd, S¢, 5é, GAN’, GAN’, 
yap, 8é, Kal, pév, dé, dé). “AAAG, “nay,” “but indeed,” “but on the 
contrary,” often occurs in emotional utterances in Greek literature 
generally. Both the presence and the absence of asyndeton appear 
appropriate to the tenor of these two passages. 


(ii) Classification of references 


The following attempt at classification of instances of asyndeton 
—according to the part of speech in connexion with which the 
conjunction is omitted—may be of use to students investigating the 
connexion between sentences in the Fourth Gospel. 

[2000] (1) With Adverbs, or Adverbial Phrases : 

(a) €ws dpri, dx’ dpri, viv, overt, Woy, iv. 36, xii. 27, 31 (dis), 
KHL) £6.) RIVI17, SOMRVNS IG) KVL G4, OZOPIRVIL 975 erg Mxvi.s £2; 
puxpov Kai, xvi. 16. 

(8) érera, ira, xi. 7, xiii. 5, xx. 27; ovTus, iil. 8. 

(y) TH éravpuoy, i. 29, 35, 43, Vi. 22, xii. T2. 

(8) ev éxeivy TH NpéEpa, XIV. 20, xvi. 26. 

See also 2006 for 8:4 rovro, wera Tatra etc. 

[2001] (2) With Conjunctions: 

(a) éav, ay, <i, lil. 12, V. 31, 43, Vl. 51, Vil. 4, 17, 23, Vill. 19, 46, 
IE S35, RieZGSS9 Bip Shey GBieahi 26, Ali 27) Rive, (04, Es; 28; 
xv. 6, 7, 10, 18, 19, 20 (dis), 22, 24, xviii. 36, xx. 23 (dis). 

(8) KaOuws, and ob Kaus, v. 30, Vi. 57, X. 15, Xiv. 27, XV. 4, 9, 
RVil. 1G, Xx. 02.0 

(y) ort, xiv. 19 dre éyw Ld Kai duets yore. 

(8) Oray, iv. 25, Vill. 44, ix. 5, X. 4, xv. 26, 

[2002] (3) With Imperatives : 

ii. 16, iil. 7, v. 8, 28, v. 39 (?) épavvare ras ypadas (but see 2489 (i)), 
Vud5) Vi 20,27, Via 24, 52, MIL G8) XIVIOR, 12,.27,°31, XV. 4: 

(4) With Interrogatives : 

Vv. 44 1ds, Vi. 42 Tas, Vii. 19 oD Mwvo7s, vii. 42 odx 7 ypady. 
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(5) With Negatives : 

i. 8, v. 30, V. 37 ovre, vi. 44 oddeis, vii. 7, viii. 27, 29, xill. 18, 
xiv. 6 oddeis, xiv. 18, xv. 16, Xvii. 9, 15, XXi. 12 ov8eis. 

[2003] (6) With the Object: 

(a) Object followed by Verb, vi. 68, viii. 26, 41, ix. 21, 25, 
x. 18, xiii. 34, xiv. 27 (025). 

(8) Object followed by Verb with Adverb or Clause intervening, 
vilgrpenig 7 i 

(y) Object qualified by Relative or Participial Clause, xiv. 10, 
xv. 2; or with Adj., xvi. 2 dmoovvaywyous romoovow bas, XV. 13 
petlova ravrns dydany oddeis éxet. 

[2004] (7) With Participles : 

(a) Participle without Article, i 42 éuBrpas abrG, xill. 25 
dvarecdv éxeivos ovTws, XX. 16 otpadéeioa exeivy Eyer adTG, XXi. 20 
ériotpaeis 6 Térpos. 

(8) Participle preceded by Article (with or without intervening 
Adverb or Adverbial Phrase), iii. 6, 18 (425), 29, 31 (dis), 33, 36; 
v. 23, vi. 35, 54, 58, Vil. 18, 38, viii. 12, 47, xi. 26, xii. 25, 48, 
Xiv..9, 21, 24, XV-5, 23- . 

(y) Participle preceded by Article and as, vi. 45, XVili. 375 
xix. 12. 

(8) With Prepositions : 

(a). Preposition and Noun, iv 13320, £10, Iv: gates) 22, SY 2, 
Xvi. 33, xvii. 16. 

(@) Preposition and Pronoun, v. 3, x. 9. See also 2006. 

[2005] (9) With Pronouns: 

(a) éyw (apart from éys eis) iv. 38, Vv. 43, vii. 8, 29, vill. 15, 23, 
X. 10, 30, xii. 46, xiii. 18, xvi. 33, Xvii. 4, 9, 14, XVill. 20, 37. 

(B) eyw eiue vi. 48, 51, vill. 18, x. 9, II, 14, XV. T, 5. 

(y) 1jmeis ix. 4 (accus.), ix. 24, 29; at beginning of speech 
viii. 41, xli. 34, xix. 7; at beginning of clause iv. 22. 

(8) od xxi. 17 (wavta ov oldas, od yuwdoxeis). 

(c) tpets iv. 22, v. 33, Vii. 8, vill. 15, 23, 41, 44, Xill. 13, Xiv. 17, 
XV. 14, XVi. 20. ° 

(f) GAXo(e) iv. 38, v. 32, Vil. 41, 1x. g (des), x. 21, xii. 29. 

(n) ards ix. 21, iii. 28 avrot ipeis 

(0) éxetvos ili. 30, V. 35, Vill. 44, 1X. 9, XVi. 14, XX. I5. 

() odros (apart from tatra) i. 2, 7, 30, ill. 2, iv. 18, 47, Vv. 6, 
Vi. 50, 58, Vili. 40, X. 3, XXL. 14, 24. 

(x) tadra i. 28, vi. 59, Vili. 30, ix. 6, 22, xi, 11, xil. 16, 36, 
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xii. 41, xili. 21, xiv. 25, xv. Lx, 17, xvi. 1, 25, 33, XVil, 1, XViii»1, 
XX. 14 Kfar) pera tadra, see 2006). 

(A) pansy TavTyVY, Tadra etc. in agreement, il, 11, viii. 20, x. 18, 
X. 6, XV. 12 avryn éoriv 4 évtoAn 74 enn. 

[2006] Forms of ofros with Prepositions : 

(a) 8&& rotro vii. 22, viii. 47, ix. 23, x. Dyes 39, Kis) Ti, 
EVI. 18)" xix) “TT. 

(B) ék rovrov vi. 66, xix. 12. 

(y) év rovrw xiii. 35, xv. 8, xvi. 30. 

(8) pera rodro ii. 12, xix. 28. 

(€) mera taira iii, 22, v. 1, 14, vi. 1, XXi. I. 

[2007] (10) With Relative clauses introduced by 4, 6zrov, us, dre: 

i. 4, ili. 32, viii. 21) xii. 36, xvii. 12. 

(11) With the Subject: 

(a) Subject followed immediately (or with intervening Adverb 
or Adverbial Clause) by Verb’, i. 15, iii. 8, 35, iv. 20, vi. 49, 63, 
Vili. 13, 35, 52, 56, ix. 41, X. 10, 11, xviii. 35, xix. 29. (In xvii. 17 
the verb is aAjGea éorw.) 

(8) Subject qualified by Relative Clause or by Participle, i. 18, 
Vl. 37, 63, x. 8, 12, 25, xii. 48°. 

[2008] (12) With the Verb (not including dzexpiOn, ere, or 
déyer)>: 

(2) Verb absolute, or followed by Adverbial Phrase, iv. 30, 
xiv. 1, xvi. 28 (d2s, the second time preceded by waduw), xxi. 3. 

(8) Verb followed immediately by Subject or Predicate, i. 6, 
9, 49, 41, 45, 47, il. 17, iv. 7, 50, V. 15, Vil. 32, Vili. 50, 54, ix. 4, 35, 
Xl. 35, 44, xii. 22, xiii. 23, xvi. 25, xviii. 25, xx. 18, 26, xxi. 13. 

(y) Verb followed thus, but with Adverb or Adverbial Phrase 
intervening, x. 22, xiii. 22 €BAemov eis GAANAovS of p., XXi. 2. 

(8) Verb followed immediately by Object (with or without 
intervening Adverb or Possessive Genitive), i. 42, vii. 34, ix. 13, 
ay 30," Kill, 49° xvii 6, 

(e) Verb followed by 6r, viii. 37, ix. 31, ofda and otSaper, 
Xlv. 28 yKovcate. 

(¢) To these add vi. 45 éorw yeypappevoy, ix. 40 Hrovoav éx Tav 
Papicaiwy radra, where éx tov ®. is the Subject. 


1 In xvi. 21 4 yuh bray rlkry, a conjunction intervenes. 

2 Asyndeton is also found in i. 39, iv. 7, xix. 14 pa qv, and x. 22 xerudy Hr. 

3 Asyndeton with these initial verbs is too frequent to permit or need a collec- 
tion of all the references. 
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CASES 
I ACCUSATIVE 


(i) Adverbial 

[2009] This occurs in Jn vi. 10 Tov dpiOpor, vill. 25 THY apxyv, ON 
which see 2154—6, xv. 25 Swpeay (from Ps. Ixix. 4) which needs no 
comment. The present section will deal only with vi. ro (R.V.) 
“Make the people (rots dvOpdmovs) sit down...So the men (ot avdpes) 
sat down in number about five thousand (rév apWyov ws TevTa- 
xurxiduo).” A distinction is probably intended by R.V. between 
“ the people,” i.e. the whole number, including women and children, 
and the “men,” who are described by Matthew as (xiv. 21) ‘‘about 
five thousand men (dvSpes) beside women and children.” But, if this 
distinction were insisted on in the R.V. of John, the meaning would 
be that although the Lord commanded that all the “ people” should 
be made to sit down, including the women and children, yet, for 
some reason or other, only ‘the men” sat down. We can however 
retain a distinction between dOpwao. and avSpes by dropping oi with 
W.H. marg. “they sat down therefore, [Jeing] men [exclusive of women] 
to the number of five thousand'.” 

[2010] ‘In number” is not inserted by the Three Synoptists in 
the Five Thousand narrative, nor by the Two in the Four Thousand. 
Cramer quotes a Greek commentator, “He numbers ¢he men alone, 
following the customs of the Law®”; and it is probable that John 
means this. John may have considered that Matthew was right in 
inferring, from some ancient phrase about the “ numbering,’ that 
“omen and children” were not included: but if the old Tradition 
did not mention ‘‘women and children,” and Mark and Luke did 
not mention them, John may have preferred to return to the exact 
words, while suggesting the truth of Matthew's interpretation by the 
contrast between ‘‘ men” and “people.” 

[2011] The noun “number,” apart from Lk. xn igas’ fudas... 
being of the number of,the twelve,” and Rom. ix. 27 (Hos. i. 10) is 
a ce ag ee ali a 

1 [2009 a] (W.H.) dvémecay “oby of dvdpes’ ror apiluov ws mevraxicxi do (marg. 
obv, dvdpes). Less probably, of, ol dvdpes might be read, ‘they sat down therefore 
—the men [were, or, being] five thousand.” 


2 [2010 a] Cramer ii. 242 Hapovodv 62 yuvarxav oly réxvors mdvous Tous dvdpas 
apiOuel Tats Kara Tov vouov cuvyGelars a&kodov0ar. 
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used only in Acts and Revelation. In the former, it is always (with 
one exception) used to describe the growth of the Church! ; and it 
is appropriate here in a narrative that is typical of that growth. In 
the Pentateuch, it is frequently used in connexion with numbering 
prescribed by the Law, and xar’ dpi6udy is frequent. But the 
adverbial rév dpcOucv rarely or never occurs in canon. LXX?, 


(i) Absolute, or suspensive 


[2012] On vi. 39 tva wav... drodéow e& abrod (where 7. may 
possibly, but not probably, be accus., see 1921—2), and on xv. 2 wav 
khijpa...aiper aitd...rdv Td kaprov pépov Kabaiper abrd, see 1920—2. 


(iii) Denoting time, but not duration 


[2013] iv. 52—3 ‘Yesterday, [adout] the seventh hour (dpav 
€8deunv) the fever left him.’ The father, therefore, recognised that [it 
had left him] a¢ that same hour (éxeivy 7H dpa)*.” The accus. is 
freq. in LXX in the phrase ryv dpav tavrnv avpiov, which was 
apparently intended by the translators to mean “about this time 
to-morrow” (but see Gesen. 453) representing the Hebrew “as the 
time” or ‘‘ at the dike of the time”: and it occurs in Rev. iii. 3 “thou 
shalt not know what hour (roiav spay) I will come against thee *.” 
It is perhaps vernacular, like our “what Hime did it happen?” If so, 
the servants speak in the vernacular, as well as loosely, not knowing 
that their master wanted to know the time exactly. Subsequently 
the dative is used to denote the exact point of time. The father, 
hearing the words “about the seventh hour,” recognised the 
coincidence between “seventh” and the exact hour when Jesus 
pronounced the words “Thy son liveth.” 





? Acts iv. 4, vi. 7, xi. 21, xvi. 5. The exception is v. 36. 

? [2011 2] It occurs in 2 Mace. viii. 16 dvras Tov (A om.) a. é€axtoxtdlous, 
3 Macc. v. 2 rods €hépavras rorloa dvras rov d. wevraxootous, also in Susan. 30 of 
the kinsfolk and attendants évres rév dpOudy revraxdaror mapeyévovro (Theod. om.). 
In classical Gk it is freq. e.g. Aristoph. Av. 1251. 

3 [2013 2] Strictly, the sense demands ‘‘ The father, therefore, inquired further 
and ascertained that it was not only adout, but precisely at, the time when...’ 
But the text is according to nature. The father—fastening on the word “seventh” 
apart from its context—says ‘‘ That was precisely the number.” See 2025—6. 

* [20134] See Ex. ix. 18, 1 K. xix. 2, xx. 6. In Acts x. 3 deel rept dpav 
évdrny 7. huépas, D is wanting, and W.H. follow the best Mss. in inserting rept. 
The accus. of duration in Jn is too frequent and regular to need comment. Mk 
xill. 35 weoovdxrwov is prob. an adverb (2678). 
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(iv) Cognate 

[2014] Such a cognate accusative as vii. 24 tyv Sixalay xpiow 
kpivere requires no comment. But it is very unusual that this 
construction should accompany an accusative of the person as in 
xvii. 26 4 aydarn fv Hydryods pe, and it is surprising that (according 
to Alford) no Greek uncial except D has substituted 7 for qv. It is 
probably more than a mere coincidence that the only other such 
combination of personal and cognate accusative is a similar phrase, 
Ephesians ii. 4 Sud rv woAApy aydaqv avrod Hv Hydarnoev nas. But 
there the relative may have been attracted to the case of the 
antecedent. Here no such explanation is possible, and the dative 
might have been used as in iii. 29 xapa xaipe, “rejoiceth with joy.” 
Possibly the evangelist, in these last and most solemn words of the 
Son’s Last Prayer, shrank from representing the love of God as 
instrumental (“wherewith”). God, he says elsewhere, “zs love,” and 
the love “ wherewith” men would describe Him as loving, is really a 
part of Himself, emanating from Himself. Therefore a cognate 
accusative is preferred even though combined—uniquely in N.T.— 
with an accusative of the personal object’. 


(v) With special verbs 

(a) “Akoya 

[2015] *Axovw with accusative is sometimes to be distinguished 
from a. with genitive, the former meaning “ perceive by hearing,” 


“catch the sound of,” while the latter means ‘understand by 
hearing,” “‘catch the meaning of.” See 1614. 


(8B) Feyomai 


[2016] Tevouot with accusative occurs in il. 9 (R.V.) “ And when 
the ruler of the feast fasted the water now become wine (ws be 
éyevoaro 0 a. TO vowp olvov yeyevnuévov) and knew not whence it was 
(but the servants which had drawn the water knew) the ruler of the 
feast calléth the bridegroom....” A.V. has “the water ¢ha¢ was made 
wine,” which would require 7é to be repeated after vdwp. R.V. marg. 
has “tasted the water 7Hat it had become wine.” ‘This would explain 
the construction heré.as parallel with that of yevouo. meaning 


1 [2014 a] I have not found in classical Gk an instance of dyamav twa with 
aydrnv. But comp. Odyss. Xv. 245 bv...pbree (2.2. épthet) mavrolny pedérnra, and 
Soph. Zlectra 1034 Tocodrov éxOos éxPaipw a’ éyw. 
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Ea rare i 
“taste and see that,” in Hebrews “ Having ¢asted [and seen that| the 
word of God [is] good’.” But that construction is very rare. The 
writer is there quoting from the Psalms, and perhaps erroneously, as 
he differs both from the Greek and from the Hebrew. 

[2017] In Jn viii. 52 “he shall not taste of death,” the genitive 
is used, and the question in ii. 9 is, whether the accusative is used 
like the genitive to mean “taste of” or to mean “taste and perceive 
that.” Outside LXX yevoua: is rarely used with accusative: but in 
LXX the -accusative is fairly frequent’. In N.T., yevouo. is never 
used with the accusative except in Hebrews as above mentioned and 
here*. On the whole the grammatical evidence favours the view (of 
R.V. marg.) that John would not have used the accusative if he had 
not meant something different from “tasted of the water.” But 
there is great difficulty in harmonizing with the context the marginal 
reading of R.V. “tasted the water that it had become wine.” For 
this is the first indication in the narrative that the water has become 
wine, and we should expect—if the taster knew that the liquid had 
recently been water—“ tasted the water and found to his astonishment 
that it had become wine.” Besides, if John meant “taste and see 
that,”» why did he use the accusative and not ére as in Proverbs 
(2016 2)? The context indicates that the taster knew nothing of 
the conversion of the water to wine but simply pronounced the: 
wine unusually good. 





1 [2016 a] Heb. vi. 5 xaddv yevoapévous Beod pihua (the nearest approach to 
which is Herod. vii. 46 -yAukiv yetoas Tov aldva “ having made us ¢aste, i.e. perceive, 
life to be sweet”) is a free quotation from Ps. xxxiv. 8 “‘ taste and see that (yeboaobe 
kal idere 6rc) the Lord is good.” In the context (Heb. vi. 4) yevouae occurs with 
the ordinary genitive (‘“‘having tasted of the heavenly gift”). Tevoua: means 
‘*taste [and see] that (ér)”’ “‘¢.e. perceive that’? in Prov. xxxi. 18. It also means 
“‘discriminate the taste of” and governs accus. in Job xii. 11 otra (parall. to 
dtaxplver), xxxiv. 3 BpSow (parall. to doxiudte), comp. Sir. xxxvi. 1g ‘ As the 
palate discriminates (yeverat) the flesh of beasts of the chase (Bpdpmara O/pas) so 
doth the understanding heart [discriminate] false words.” 

? [20172] Steph. quotes only Antig. Caryst., Leonid., and the dictum of 
Suidas, yevouat, alriarixj. In LXX (besides the instances above mentioned) 
“yevouat is found with (1 S. xiv. 29—43) Bpaxd 7. wéduros robrov...Bpaxd wédt, (Tob. 
vii. 11) obdév, (Jon. iii. 7) wndév: but always with dprov (1 S. xiv. 24, 2 S. iii. 35, 
1 Esdr. ix. 2). In LXX, the accus. with yevoua is always neuter, except where it 
is parall. (Job xxxiv. 3) to doxiudfe. See 2016 a. 

8 [20174] The instances with genit. are Mk ix. 1, Mt. xvi. 28, Lk. ix. 27 
Gavdrov, Lk. xiv. 24 y. pov 7.,delrvou, Jn viii. 52 Oavdrov, Acts xxiii. 14 pndevds, 
Heb. ii. 9 Oavdrou, vi. 4 dwpeds. 
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(2018] These facts are almost conclusive against R.V.-margin. 
The difficulty of R.V. text may be diminished by punctuating some 
of the words as part of a parenthesis and by rendering yevoua with 
the accusative (as in Proverbs) ‘‘tasted” in the sense of “tested.” 
The writer speaks of ‘‘the water—[now] become wine,” somewhat as 
he speaks of the blind man of Siloam, when healed, in different 
phrases—“ the formerly blind,” “the blind,” “the man that had 
recovered sight!.” So here, the wine might be called “the formerly 
water” or “the now wine.” The attendants brought it as “‘ water,” 
the master of the feast tested it as “wine.” The evangelist combines 
the facts thus : ‘‘ Now when the master of the feast tasted the water— 
[now] Jecome wine (and? (xa) he knew not whence it was, but the 
attendants knew, they that had drawn the water)—the master of the 
feast called the bridegroom and said....” This is almost equivalent 
to “ Now when he tasted the water—[/ say water, but] it had become 
wine...*.” This brief and parenthetic statement of the first of 
Christ’s miracles—in which the reader is let into the secret in two 
words (‘‘become wine”) while the master of the feast talks, outside 
the secret, in twenty (“Every man—until now”) is highly 
characteristic of the Fourth Gospel. 


(y) Tipockynéw 

[2019] TIpooxvwvéw in the following passage is used, first, with 
dative, then with doubtful case, then again with dative, and then with 
accusative: iv. 21—3 ‘Ye shall worship the Father (dat.) Ye worship 
[that] which (?) ye know not, we worship [that] which (?) we know’... 
shall worship the Father (dat.)...the Father seeketh...those worship- 
ping him (accus.). God is Spirit, and they that worship him (accus.) 
must worship in spirit and truth.” See 1640—51, where it is shewn 
that (1) the dative is the regular form in LXX, but the accusative in 
classical Greek ; (2) the dative emphasizes the notion of “ prostrating 
oneself #o a person, idol, or God,” while the accusative means 
“adore” without this emphasis. Here, as between the Jews and the 
Samaritans, Jesus uses the Hebrew construction ‘Neither in this 


Six sey Dg kos : 

2 Possibly xal means ‘‘and yet,” or ‘* but,”’ see 21836—45. 

3 [2018 2] Codex a actually reads ‘‘aqua,”’ but probably through scribal error: 
*“cum autem gustasset architriclinus aqua vinum factum....... 5 

4 [2019 a] In iv. 22 1. 8 ovk oléare...... 8 oldamer, the antecedent may be dat. or 
accus. Heracleon (Orig. Comm. Huet ii. 213 B #decay rlvt rpockvvoda:) took it to 
be dative. 
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mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye bow yourselves down to the 
Father” ; and this is repeated : ‘“‘ They shall bow down to the Father 
[not in any A/ace but] in spirit and truth.” But when the doctrine 
proceeds to base this prediction on the general statement that God 
is Spirit, and seeks such worshippers, the Greek phrase is used, 
“those worshipping him (accus.).” 


Tie OATEVE | 


(i) Of instrument 


[2020] xxi. 8 “But the other disciples came Jy the little boat 
(td wAovepiw 7APov),” appears to mean something different from 
coming “ 2 (év) the boat,” the phrase used by Mark?. In Mk vi. 32, 
Tischendorf follows the authorities that omit év?, and there the 
meaning may be that Jesus avoided the multitude by departing 
“by boat,” as distinct from ‘‘on foot” which is mentioned by Mark 
in the context. Chrysostom here contrasts “‘coming by the boat” 
with “ swimming®.” 


(ii) Of time (completion) 


[2021] ii. 20 (R.V.) “Forty and six years was this temple in 
building,” teocepadwovra Kai é& éreow @xodounOy 6 vads ovdTos, is 
generally taken by modern commentators as referring to the Herodian 
Temple, which, it is supposed, was still being built at the time when 
the Jews uttered these words, so that they would mean, in effect, 
“ Forty-six years is it since the building of this Temple began [and 
it is not yet finished].” This would practically give a “dative of 
duration of time.” Such a dative is found in late Gk, e.g. Joseph. 
Ant. i. 3. 5 76 ddwp npépais Teroapaxovta. dAats KaTepéepero, Euseb. v. 1 
moAXois érecw...diatpivas, but always in passages where there is no 
possibility of confusing the dative of duration with the dative of 





+ For the dative with special verbs, ¢.g. muorevw, mpookuvéw, see the special 


verbs in Index. 
1 Mk v. 21, vi. 32, with Suamepdoavros and dr\Oov. Mt. xiv. 13 also has ev 


aholw (but without the article) with dvexdpycev. 
2 [20202] In Mk vi. 32 dwfddov é&v r@ wholw W.-H, ins. &v without alter- 


native: the text there varies.greatly. 
3 [2020 4] ’AAN odde offrws éxaprépyoe TE whol pods avrov EOeiy GAA vnXSpeEvos 


mapeyeveTo. 
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completion, which is the natural construction here, “was built [and 
completed | in forty-six years’.” 

[2022] Heracleon referred the words to Solomon’s temple. 
Origen points out that Solomon’s temple was built in seven years, 
and adds that there are no means of clearly connecting “forty-six 
years” with Ezra’s temple*. He takes it for granted that @xodopuyOn 
means “was built” in past times, but appears to give up the problem. 
The Herodian theory he does not so much as mention. The details 
given by Josephus (Azz. xv. 11. 1 foll. and elsewhere) make it clear 
that a Jew would say about Herod’s temple, ‘This work took from 
eight to ten years to finish, and the completion was celebrated with 
great splendour in Herod’s lifetime.” It is true that, after the great 
fire in the reign of Archelaus and some sinking of the foundations, 
the Temple constantly needed repairs: but, even if we could suppose 
with probability that the Jews were referring to these repairs as 
“building,” the number of years would not suit the supposition. 
For according to Lightfoot (B.Z. p. 31) the Jews, at the time of 
the Passover, might have said forty-seven years, and, according to 
Westcott (ad loc.), forty-nine. It is against nature to suppose that 
they would have definitely understated this as ‘‘forty-six.” Much 
more probably they would have said “‘ some fifty years.” 





1 [20214] Z.g. there is no possibility of confusing Ezr. v. 16 dad rére Ews Tob 
viv wxodounn Kal ov éredéo6n, parall. 1 Esdr. vi. 19 dm’ éxelvou méxpe Tod viv 
olkodopovpmeros ovk tae ovvrédecav. 

2 [2022] Westcott does not mention Origen’s and Heracleon’s views, and the 
former is represented in Clark’s transl. as saying ‘‘Someone else will say that the 
temple...was...the temple built at the time of Ezra, with regard to which the forty- 
six years can be shewn to be quite accurate.” But Huet gives, for the words I have 
ttalicised (ii. 188 E) wept ob ovx exouev Tpaves Tov Tv TeccapdKovTa Kal €& éerdv 
dmodetéar ddynBevdpmevor Adyor, i.e. ‘with regard to which we are not able clearly to 
demonstrate that the statement of forty-six years ts truly stated” —implying that 
Origen knew that there were arguments for it, but not such as were clearly 
demonstrative. Clark proceeds, ‘‘ But in this Maccabean period things were very’ 
unsettled with regard to the people and the temple, and I do not know if the 
temple was really built in that number of years.” But the words are, @ouxe 5¢ cat 
kata Td makkaBaikd mod} Tis\dxaracracta yeyovévas wept Tov haov Kal Tov vady Kal 
ovk olda el ore YKodouhOn rogotras éreow 6 vads. Steph. gives waxkaBatkd as 
meaning “the books of tlie Maccabees ” and more appears to mean “ever” or “at 
any rate ”»—‘‘I do not know whether the temple was ever built in this number of 
years.” The Latin has “tunc” (reading rére). Origen introduces all this with 
the words (Huet ii. 187 £) ‘‘ How the Jews [can] say they built the temple in 
forty-six years we are not able to say if we are to follow the history exactly,” mas r. 
k. & reow Grodoufoal (sic) pact rdv vadv ol Iovdator Néyovras (marg. Aéyew) ovK 
exouev el 77 loropla Karako\ovOjcouer. 
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[2023] But the definite “forty-six years” can be explained 
as follows in accordance with Jewish feeling, with the views of 
Heracleon, with the chronology of Eusebius, with the text of LXX, 
and with the language of Josephus. It was an error relating to 
the second temple, the temple of Ezra, which the Jews, among 
themselves, would regard as merely repaired by Herod, not as rebuilt. 
The edict for rebuilding was issued (Ezr. v. 13) “in the first year 
of Cyrus king of Babylon” i.e. 538 Bc. But LXX omits “of 
Babylon” having “‘Cyrus ¢he king.” And the Hebrew itself has 
gone further in Ezra i. 1 “In the first year of Cyrus ing of Persia.” 
But this is 559 B.c. Josephus (Az. xi. 1. 1) says that the edict 
was issued ‘“‘in the first year of the reign of Cyrus,” which is 
ambiguous: he also says that the temple was completed in the 
ninth year of Darius, ze. B.c. 513. Now from 559 B.c. to 513 B.C. 
gives “‘forty-six years,” as is stated in the chronology of Eusebius 
extracted from Syncellius (vol. ii. p. 81) “Now from the second 
year of Darius until the sixth it [the temple] was fully completed... 
within forty-six entire years from the first year of Cyrus}.” 

[2024] When the Herodian temple was destroyed it was not 
unnatural that Talmudic traditions should dwell upon its splendour: 
but it is very unlikely that Jews born in the reign of Herod the 
Idumaean would recognise him as a Builder like Solomon or Ezra. 
Possibly when it fell into disrepair they would console themselves— 
as with the proverb “ Rome was not built in a day ”—by reflecting 
that the building of the Temple in former times lingered through 
two reigns, and by repeating to one another that “In the days of 
Cyrus and Darius this temple took forty-six whole years to build.” 
Josephus, though his chronology may have led to this error, did not 
himself commit the error: and possibly our evangelist did not. He 
may have taken it as the mere chatter of the “Jews” whose ignorant 
talk he elsewhere holds up to ridicule. But, in any case, no reliance 
can be placed on “forty-six” as determining the date at which the 
Jews were speaking, or as evidence of the evangelist’s presence 
as an ear-witness. He may have obtained this detail from books. 


(iii) Of point of time 
[2025] iv. 53 “The father therefore recognised that [it was’ 
at that same hour (dt éxeivy TH dpa) in the course of which (év f)....” 





1’ Aro 5¢ devrépou erovs Aapelov ews exrov dverdnpdbOn...ev uS” ereow 8dors dd 
tov mpwrou érous Kvpov. 
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[2026] CASES 
a, 
The majority of mss. (Alford) insert év before éxetvy. Its omission 
by the best ss. gives us “the dative of the point of time”: and this 
exactness is more suitable to the contrast, indicated above (2013), 
with the accusative in iv. 52 ‘about the seventh hour,” which the 
father interprets as “ precisely at the seventh hour.” 

[2026] The phrase “in (é) that same hour” occurs in Matthew’s 
account of the healing of the centurion’s son or servant, where the 
parallel Luke merely says that the messengers returned and found 
the servant healed. So where Matthew says that the Syrophoenician’s 
daughter ‘‘ was healed from (d7é) that same hour,” Mark merely says 
that she returned and found her healed. ‘These are the only two 
instances of healing at a distance in the Synoptists. Evidential 
proof needed an instance that should combine (1) “returning and 
Jinding” with (2) “at that same hour.” John’s single tradition of 
healing at a distance—which has many points in common with 
Matthew’s and Luke’s narrative—contains this combination. it 
should be added that “at that same hour” is peculiar to this passage 
of John’. 

(iv) With apa 

[2027] The Synoptic rapa Oe¢—in the phrases “possible wz¢h 
God?,” “favour with God’,” “ye have no reward wth your Father 
which is in heaven” (A.V. (txt) “of your Father*”)—rather gives 
the impression of meaning “2” the sight of God.” But the exact 
meaning of the preposition is “by the side of”; and this may be 
interpreted (in accordance with a frequent use of rapa in Greek 
literature) as meaning “#7 the house of.” John brings out this, which 
one may call “the domestic meaning,” much more clearly, vill. 38 
‘‘That which I have seen za the house of the Father,” xvii. 5 “ And 
now glorify thou me, O Father, iz thine own house (mapa ceavto) 
with the glory that I had én -thy house [mapa coi] before the world 
was.” The latter may be compared with the saying of Wisdom 
about herself and the Creator, “‘ Before his works of old...or ever 
the earth was...1 was dy him (jpnv map’ aird)’.” Both here and 


1 [2026 a] Luke has. “in (év) that same hour” once, vii. 21 ‘in that same 
hour he healed many of diseases.” But he prefers ii. 38, xxiv. 33 avrg 77 
wpa ‘‘at that very hour,” x. 21, xii, 12, xiii, 31, xx. 19 év avrg 7. @., ‘in that 
very hour.” 

2 Mk x. 27, Mt. xix. 26, Lk. xviii. 27. 3 Lk. i. 30, ii. 52. 

4 Mt. vi. 1. 5 Prov. viii. 22—30. 
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in John, we might render wapa ‘‘ by the side of” or “in the bosom 
of.” On the distinction between wapi 16 marpé and apa rod 
matpos in Jn viii. 38, see 2355—7. 


III GENITIVE 


(i) Absolute 


[2028] Mark uses this construction somewhat monotonously for 
the most part to introduce the circumstances of a new narrative in 
such phrases as ‘when it was late,” “when he was going forth,” 
“while he was yet speaking” etc. In four of these instances the 
parallel Matthew and Luke employ the same construction’. Mark 
never uses it in Christ’s words, except once in the Parable of 
the Sower?. 

[2029] Matthew, in the Triple Tradition, uses it treely, like 
Mark, in the temporal clauses of narrative (often however with 5é 
where Mark has xai). He introduces it thrice in Christ’s words, 
all in the Parable of the Sower and its explanation; and one of 
the three agrees with Mark*. As in Mark, the implied conjunction 
is “when” or “while,” with perhaps one exception‘, 

[2030] In the Triple Tradition, Luke introduces it twice into 
Christ’s Discourse on the Last Days in insertions peculiar to him- 
self®, once in Christ’s instructions for the preparation of the Passover‘, 
and once in the words of our Lord at His arrest’. Luke appears to 
use it causally in xxii. 44—5 “There came a darkness...the sun 
failing, or, being eclipsed,” and quasi-causdlly in xxii. 55 ‘‘ Now as 
they had lighted (zepraavrwy dé) a fire...,” xxiv. 5 ‘‘Now as they 
were terrified (€upoBwv 8& yevoyevwy).” Except in these three 





1 [20284] Mk i. 32, ix. 9, xi. 27, xiv. 43, and parall. Mt.-Lk. The vb. is not 
the same in all these cases. I have not noticed more than these four agreements 
of Mt.-Lk. with Mk in about 30 instances of the genit. abs. in Mk. In Mk 
the clduse is almost always preceded by xat. 

2 [20284] Mk iv. 17 elra yevouévns OrlWews, Mt. xiii. 21 yevouévns dé OAL Wews, 
Lk. viii. 13 ai év Kaup@ wetpacpod. 

3 Mt. xiii. 6, 19, 21. 

4 [2029 a] Mt. xxvi. 60 Kal ovx etpov rod\dGy mpoceObvTwy Wevdouapripwr. 

5 Lk. xxi. 26 dmopuxdvrwr dvOpwrwv, xxi. 28 apxouevwv dé rovTww ylverOa. 

6 Lk. xxii. 10 [60d eloeNObvTwv judy els Thy wow (Mk xiv. 13, Mt. xxvi. 18 

Trd-yere els rHv wow). C 
; 7 Lk. xxii. 53 Kad’ uépav dvros wou (Mk xiv. 49 qunv, Mt. xxvi. 55 
éxabesounv). 
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We eS 
passages, Luke appears, like Matthew and Mark, to imply “when” 
or “ while.” 

[2081] /x no case does John use the genitive absolute in recording 
Christ's words. Elsewhere he employs it with more elasticity of 
meaning than is found in the Triple Tradition. A causal meaning 
(“‘as” or “ because”) is implied, probably or certainly, in ii. 3, Vv. 13, 
vi. 17. “Though” is certainly implied in xi. 37, x. ¥%, age 
perhaps in xx. 19 “There cometh Jesus, the doors being shut, 


ze. (?) though the doors were shut*.” 


(ii) Objective or subjective 


[2032] In Greek, as in English, such a phrase as “the love of 
God” may imply one of two propositions :—(1) “God (szbyect) 
loves man,”’ (2) ‘Man loves God (object).” “ Of God,” if it implies 
the former, is called a subjective genitive; if the latter, an objective 
genitive. “The love of God” occurs frequently in the Johannine 
Epistle but only once in the Gospel, v. 42 ‘But I know you, that 
ye have not the love of God in you,” adda éyvoxa bpas ore tH dyaryv 
Tov Oeod odk exere év éavtois, where the question arises whether the 
genitive is subjective or objective. The following considerations 
make it probable that in the Gospel, as in the Epistle, it is sub- 
jective, ‘“‘the love that God gives to man.” 

[2033] In the first place, dydéan in N.T. is very rarely used with 
objective genitive, perhaps only once or twice*. It is never thus 


1 [20312] The meaning ‘‘though”’ is necessitated by the context in xii. 37 
“* He having wrought so many signs they did not believe,” that is, “though he 
had wrought.” This suggests that in Lk. xxii. 53 évros may be intended to 
mean, “though J was [in the temple by day, ye did not lay hands on me].” 

2 [2033 a] Westcott, on 1 Jnii. 5, says that the genit. with dy. ‘‘once marks the 
object of love, 2 Thess. ii. 10 7 dy. Tis dAnOelas.’ He omits Lk. xi. 42 
mapépxerbe tiv plow Kal Thy ayaa to Geod. There it is possible that the words 
mean ‘‘ye neglect God’s judgment and God’s love,” i.e. the way in which God 
judges and loves: ‘ Ye neglect the things that God condemns and God loves, and 
condemn the things He loves, and love the things He condemns.” But Cyril 
(Cramer) assumes the meaning to be dydan 4 els Oedv (Winer and Alford are 
silent) and most people would probably take the meaning to be “ [just] judgment 
and love toward God.” 

[2033 6] In 2 Thess. iii. 5 ‘‘ And [may] the Lord guide your heart safe 
(karevOdvar buav 7. kapdlav) into the love of God,” the regular Pauline usage would 
of itself suffice to make it almost certain that it means “ the love of God [toward 
men]” (like ‘‘ the peace of God”) sometimes regarded (Rom. v. 5) as a gift of God 
shed forth in man’s heart, but here regarded as agoal or haven. This is confirmed 
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used by St Paul, who always*regards ‘the love of God,” and “the 
love of Christ,” as, so to speak, divine inmates in man’s heart, sent 
from God. As “the peace of God” constrains a man to be peaceful, 
and “the [social] fellowship of the Holy Spirit” constrains him 
to be social, so ‘‘the love of God” constrains him to be loving, 
both to God his Father and to men the children of the Father. 
Thus “ the dove of God” for man causes “the love of God” in man, 
i.e, causes man to love God. But this consequent love of man for 
God or for Christ is not what St Paul primarily means when he says, 
“the love of Christ constraineth us.” He means Christ’s love as 
a divine fire in the heart, driving out the fires of “this world.” This 
is invariably the meaning of the phrase in the Pauline Epistles. 

[2034] And this, almost (if not quite) always, holds good in the 
very numerous instances in which the Johannine Epistle mentions 
“the love of God.” The writer thinks of it as a gift, spirit, or germ, 
that comes from God not from ourselves (“Not that we loved God 
but that He loved us”). It enables us to love, as the light of the sun 
enables us to see; but, as the latter remains “the light of the sun,” 
so the former remains “the love of God.”* ‘The love of God” in 
our heart, like any other vital germ. needs to be (1 Jn ii. 5) 
“perfected” by responsive human action, and it cannot grow and 
expand without pushing out the love of the world’. 

[2035] Greek scholars, familiar with 4 dydrn meaning ‘the 
[feeling of] love,” may sometimes think that John uses the article 
thus. But apparently he never does. The context always indicates 
that he uses “the dove” (as Jews used “¢he Name” and “¢he Will ”) 
to mean ‘“‘ he love of God revealed to men in Christ,” or ‘the real 
love as distinct from love so called by the world,” or ‘the love 
wherewith the Son loved us and bade us love one another.” This 
seems to be the meaning in 1 Jn ill. 16 “Herein know we ¢he Jove 





by the use of xarevOdvw in Lki. 79 “guide safely zxto the way of peace” and by 
general Greek usage (Steph.), especially by that of Clem. Alex. 654 (Steph., but ? 
ref.) ‘‘ guide the ship safe,” and by Ps. cxli. 2 (LXX) ‘‘ Let my prayer go straight 
[to heaven] as incense before thee (xarev@uvOj7w) ” quoted by Clem. Alex. 857. In 
the Pauline Epistles, both ‘‘the love of God” and “the love of Christ” always 
mean the love of God, or of Christ, for us. 

1 [2034a] But the writer does not speak of ‘‘the love of the world” as an, 
entity in the same way in which he speaks of “the love of God.” He prefers the ' 
verb, thus (1 Jnii. 15) ‘‘if any man /ove the world the love of the Father is not 
in him.” It is the Epistle of St James that speaks of (iv. 4) ‘‘the friendship 
of the world.” 
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[revealed by the Son of God] because he laid down his life for us,” 
and in 1 Jn iii. 23—iv. 10 “Let us love one another as he gave 
commandment to us....Let us love one another, because ‘he Jove 
[wherewith he commanded us to love one another] is from God...... 
Herein the love of God was manifested in us because he hath sent his 
only begotten Son...... herein is ¢he love [of God], not because we 
have loved God, but because he loved us.” Unloving conduct on 
the part of a Christian is.a proof that this divine entity is not in his 
soul, 1 Jn iii. 17 “'Whoso shutteth up his heart...how abideth che 
Love of God in him?” 

[2036] These statements about “ ¢he [rvea/] love” or ‘‘the love 
{of God]” as an entity given to men and abiding in men, reach 
a climax in the doctrine that God Himself is “love,” and that “the 
love of God” has the power of expelling fear if only it is allowed 
scope so as to be perfected. The writer begins by saying ‘‘ And as 
for us, our whole knowledge, yea, our whole faith, consists in the Jove 
that God hath in us’.” That is to say, as we are in the sunlight even 





1 [2036 a] 1 Jn iv. 16 Kal quets éyrdxaper Kal memorevKapev Thy ayamny qv exer 
5 Oeds év huiv. The writer seems to have begun with the intention of saying ‘‘ We 
have a full knowledge of the love.’’ Then it occurs to him that not only our 
knowledge, but our faith is wrapped up in this ‘‘love.” To have used the dative 
‘“‘ we fully trust to the love of God” would not have expressed the meaning, which 
is that, as we may be said to ‘‘love [with] love” (cogn. accus. dyamav aydany 
(2014)), so we may be said to “trust [with] trust” (iorefoar micrwv), or rather to 
trust with something more than trust—to “ trust [with] love (moredoar dyaanv).” 
Love is the atmosphere breathed by faith as well as the object of knowledge. 

[2036 4] As tor Jn iv. 16 ri dydany qv exer 6 Oeds ev juiv, Westcott gives 
several instances of dy. éyewv but none of dy. éxeuw &v rue except Jn xiii. 35 day ay. 
éxynre év addjAots, where év adddjAots—a phrase capable of being applied to inter- 
course hostile as well as friendly (Aesch. Prom. 200 ardows r’ év addjAoLoW: but 
mostly friendly, Mk ix. 50 elpnvevere év d., Rom. xv. 5 7d avrd gpovety ev a.)— 
appears to be disconnected from éxew and to mean ‘‘in your dealings with one 
another.” Perhaps ‘‘keep love” is intended to come as a climax : xiil. 34—5 
** Love one another...... as I loved you, Jove one another...... thus shall men know 
you to be my disciples if ye Aeep Jove among one another.” In Phil. ii. 1—2, 
“Comfort in Christ...consolation_of love...fellowship of the Spirit...zavzng 
the same love,” the meaning’ seems to be that the Philippians are to ‘‘eep” in 
their hearts one and ‘the same” quickening, consoling and comforting ‘‘ love [of 
Christ]” as also the samt “ Spirit [of Christ].’” In 1 Pet. iv. 8 riv els éavrods dy. 
éxrevh exovres the meaning is, ‘‘ keeping constantly in the full tension of exercise 
and practice, not letting it become slack.” By analogy—until there can be found 
some instances where dy. ¢yw év ool means ‘‘I have love for thee ”—we must take 
1 Jn iv. 16 ‘the love that God hath in us” to mean “the spark, or spirit, or 
vitalising power, of love, which God keeps in our hearts as His representative and 
as our comforter.” 
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while the sunlight is in us, $0 it is with love. Then he proceeds, 
‘God is love, and he that abideth in the Jove [of God] abideth in 
God, and God [abideth] in him. Herein hath she dove [of God] been 
perfected [working in our souls] along with us...Fear hath no 
existence in ¢he dove [of God], but the perfected love [of God]! casteth 
ol “fears... We (emph.) are loving [now, simply] because he first 
loved us®.” 

[2037] In the following passage, however, the objective genitive 
seems at first sight intended, 1 Jn v. 2—3 “ Herein know we that we 
are loving the children of God when we are loving God and doing 
his commandments. For this is che love of God (lit.) in order that 
(iva) we should be keeping his commandments....” Here some 
might suggest the following paraphrase: “ Hereby we know that we 
are loving God’s children, not selfishly as our playthings or amuse- 
ments, but genuinely as our brethren, when we are loving God Him- 
self and doing His will: for ‘Our love of God can only be shewn in 
the effort to fulfil His will®’” But the “effort,” or purpose, may, in 
this passage, be divine, not human. For (1) it will be shewn (2093 foll.) 
that, when our Lord says “This is my commandment 7 order that ye 
may love one another,” an “effort,” or “ object,” is implied on the part 
of the Son for the good of men, and (2) the Johannine phrase airy éorw 
n regularly introduces the definition of something that comes not from 
man, but from God (2396—7). Hence we may with more probability 
paraphrase 1 Jn v. 2—3 as follows: “‘ Hereby know we that we are 
loving the children of God [with the real love] when we are loving 
God in our hearts and doing His will with our hands :—/or ¢his ts the 
meaning and purpose of the love of God | His gift in our hearts, 
namely] that we should be keeping His commandments....” This 
agrees with what is said elsewhere, ‘“‘ If a man does not do God’s will, 
how dwelleth she love of God in him?” So here, ‘‘ What is the 
object of the love of God in you except that you should do His 
will?” 


1] Jn iv. 16—18 7 Tedela dydan, z.e. perfected, or fullgrown, in us, corre- 
sponding to (iv. 17) TereAewwuévn. 

2 [2036 c] 1 Jniv. 19 jets d-yamGpev, Gre adrds mpOros Hydryoev Huds. Ihave 
quoted 1 Jnii. 5—iv. 19 fully, because Lightfoot (2 Thess. iii. 5) refers to these 
passages as indicating that ‘‘it is very seldom possible...to separate” the meaning 
“love of God for us”? from the meaning ‘‘our love for God’’—a conclusion 
different from the one maintained above. 

3 The words italicised are Westcott’s paraphrase of airy ydp éorw ) aydan Tod 
Geod iva Tas évrodas avrod Typapev. 
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[2038] We return to the single mention of “the love of God” in 
the Gospel. It follows the Healing on the Sabbath. Jesus charges 
the Jews with rejecting Him on account of this act of kindness and 
with refusing the testimony of His works: v. 37—42 “The Father 
that sent me, he hath borne witness to me...ye have not his word 
(Adyov) abiding in you (év tyiv pévovra), [I say this] because him 
whom he sent ye believe not...... ye desire not to come to me that ye 
may have life...... I know you that ye have not the love of God in 
yourselves (tiv ay. T. God -odK éxere év éavrois).” Theoretically, and 
taken by themselves apart from N.T. and Johannine usage, these 
last italicised words might mean, ‘Ye have no love for God,” but 
that this is not the case is probable for the two following reasons. 

[2039] (1) Whenever this writer describes a believer as “having” 
or “to have” something “in himself,” he always means “ having in 
his heart some vitalising germ placed there, by God.” Unstable 
believers are described by Mark as “having no root iz themselves,” 
and Matthew follows Mark. Luke omits “in themselves!” Perhaps 
Luke thought that “the root” of a Christian life is in God. There 
is a difficulty in defining how far the divine seed in the heart of man 
is still God’s, and how far it is now man’s, when it takes root there. 
But John, though he rarely uses the metaphor of a seed, habitually 
regards the life-giving entity as a gift from God: iv. 14 “the water 
that I shall give him will become iz Aim a fountain of water,” 
v. 26 “as the Father hath life in himself so also to the Son gave he to 
have life in himself,” vi. 53 ‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man and drink his blood ye have not 4ife in yourselves.” So in the 
Epistle (iii. 15) “no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him (marg. 
in himself ).” In one passage, the fountain of life is described not as 
‘‘in” the believer but as gushing forth from him (vil. 37—8) in 
“rivers.” But in every case the evangelist, while insisting that each 
believer must have this vitalising source “in his very self ”—for that 
is the meaning of év éavra—always regards it as the gift of God, not 
as the thought of man. 

[2040] (2) The second reason is the parallelism between “Ye 
have not in yourselves the love of God” and the preceding “‘ Ye have 

# 

? [2039 a] In the explanation of the Parable of the Sower, Mk iv. 17 ov« 
éxovow plfay év éavrois, Mt. xiii. a1 ovk exer O€ plvav év daurg, Lk. viii. 13 simply 
plgav ot« éxovow. [So Mark alone has ‘(ix. 50) ‘Have salt im yourselves (év 
éavrois) and be at peace with one another (év &dprors).”] 
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not abiding in you Ais Logos,” i.e. “ the Logos that proceeds from God.” 
The writer assumes here (as in the Prologue) that even before 
the Logos came to ‘“‘his own,” bringing Light into the world, all men 
had some affinity to the Logos and some glimmerings of the Light, 
But some stifled the sound of the Logos and shut out the Light, so 
that when the crisis came—the moment for accepting or rejecting the 
incarnate Logos—they had not a trace of the Logos in them, nor a 
trace of the Love of God, that might have helped their hearts to go 
forth responsively to meet the Love incarnate. In accordance with 
this parallelism, “the love of God” would mean “the love that 
proceeds from God”: and this rendering agrees with the Johannine 
usage elsewhere and also with the contextual phrase “ave in 
yourselves.” 

(iii) Partitive 

[2041] In partitive phrases with zoAvs, John never uses 
Matthew’s and Luke’s expression woAXoi rav..., “many of the...'.” 
But he sometimes uses a modified form of it, interposing a verb or 
participle, e.g. ‘“‘ Many therefore having heard it [many I mean] of his 
disciples, said...” In such cases, the genitive is sometimes preceded 
by the Hebraic éx?: iv. 39 éx 82 rijs wéAews exelvys ToAXOl éricrevoay 
eis adtov Tov &., vi. 60 moAXol ody axovcavres ex TOV pabnrav avrovd 
elzrav, xii. Ir 7oAXol 8° avrov trjyyov tav “lovdaiwy, xix. 20 Todrov obv 
tov tithov moAAol avéyvwoav tav “Iovdalwy. Comp. vil. 44 twes dé 
HOerdov &€ avtav midcar avrov. 

[2042] A construction almost if net quite peculiar to John is the 
partitive genitive, with or without ék, (a) defore the governing word, 
or (4) with no governing word. In (b), ék rév Papwcaiwy means “from 
the Pharisees [some].” Obviously, with a verb of motion in the 
context this may create ambiguity, because the meaning may be 
(1) “ Some of the Pharisees came, were sent etc.,” (2) “ They came, 
were sent etc. from the Pharisees.” This ambiguity (on which see 
Ellipsis, 2213—5) occurs in the first of the instances quoted below :— 





1 [2041 a]. IloAXoi rSv does not occur at all in Mk (Bruder) but is in Mt. iii. 7, 
Lk. i. 16, Acts iv. 4, viii. 7, xiii. 43 etc., also in Rev. viii. 11. 

* [2041 4] The Hebraic ‘‘ many from (é),” ‘some from (éx),” which is also 
used by the Synoptists (though very rarely by Mark) is fairly frequent in Jn, 
especially in the Raising of Lazarus, ¢.g. xi. 19, 37, 45, 46. It is quite distinct 
from the selective éx in classical Gk, e.g. dpurror éx. 
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. A , s e ‘ > 
i. 24 (?) kal dweoradpévor oav éx tdv Papiraiwv, 1. 35 ioryKe ‘I. 
a a A s , \ 3 A 2 s 9 
Kal éx Tv pabyrav avrod dvo, vi. 11 (?) dpolws Kal ex THY opapiwv ovoV 
a“ 9 Z + 2 € ~ 2s 
nOedov, vi. 64 GAA eioly e& vudv Tivés Ol, VI. 70 Kal ef vpdv els 
ae nm > alas 
SidBodrds eotw, vii. 31 €k Tod dxAov Se woAXAol eriorevoay eis avTOV, 
ss ? a » > > , a pe , 2. 

vil. 40 €k Tod dxdov ovy axovoavtes TOV ADywy TovTwY éEAeyor, 
. Joa : PY ? a 
ix. 16 €deyov odv é€x Ttdv Bapicaiwy twés, 1X. 40 NKOvTav EK Tw 
~ a oe ? 4 ‘ 3 Lal 
Dapicaiwy tadra ot per avrod dvres, Xll. 42 Omws pevToL Kal EK Tw 
a ‘ ‘ Sy > De s > L > ~ 6 a 
dpxovtwy moAAol eriotevoay eis avTov, XVi. 17 €imav ovv éx Tov palytwv 


a sae a > 
avrod mpos GAAyAovs, XVill. 9 ovK ardAeoa é& avTav ovdéeva. 


(iv) Before Nouns 


(2043] The Synoptists place the possessive airod mostly after its 
noun, ¢g. tov indvra avrov. John frequently places it before the 
article and its noun, e.g. adtod tov ivdvta1—somewhat like the Latin 
dative “loose for him the shoe-latchet’”’: this throws the emphasis 
from the pronoun on the noun. See 2558 foll. 


(v) Special passages 

(a) With mpatoc and mpadton 

[2044] i. 15, 30 mpdrds pov wy, xv. 18 eye mpdrov vpav pept- 
onxev, see 1896—1901 and 2665—7, where it is maintained that the 
latter means ‘‘me your chief,” and that vudv is a possessive genitive. 


(8) TiBepiadoc 


[2045] In vi. 1 ‘Beyond the sea of Galilee [ze. the sea] of 
Tiberias,” the apparently superfluous genitive (TiPepiados) has been 
thought by some to be corrupt. But it is probably to be explained 
as one of the many instances of Johannine intervention coincident 
with, or consequent on, Luke’s deviation from the Synoptists. Mark 
and Matthew always have ‘“‘the sea of Galilee,” Luke calls it “the 
lake [of] Gennesaret,” and afterwards “the Lake*.” But Mark and 
Matthew speak of Gennesaret as a place at which the disciples 
disembark*, John mediates, as it were, between the two names, 
but inclines towards the ancient tradition “sea of Galilee,” only 
explaining it by a name more familiar to his readers. Perhaps 
variations in the application of the term Galilee induced Luke 


1 Mk i. 7, Lk. iii. 16, Jn i. 27. Tov adrod iudvra would emphasize atrod. 
* Lk. v, 1,-2, Vill. 22, 23, 33. 3 Mk vi. 53, Mt. xiv. 34. 
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to substitute Gennesaret?. ‘But ‘“Gennesaret” was supplanted by 
“Tiberias” in Talmudic Tradition and the latter (which was also 
used by Pliny) was preferred by John, who, later on, makes (xxi. 1) 
“the sea of Tiberias” the scene of Christ’s last manifestation to His 
disciples. TiBepiddos in vi. 1 is a genitive of possession (“ belonging 
to”)? governed by “sea” which must be understood as appositionally 
repeated. 


(y) “H Atacrropa tan ‘EAA NON 


[2046] This phrase occurs in vii. 35 “Will he go to the 
Dispersion of the Greeks (riv Siacropav tév ‘EAAyvwv) and teach 
the Greeks?” In LXX, we find “she Dispersion of Israel,” and 
“the Dispersions of Israel*,” as one might speak of “the church, or 
churches, of the Christians.” But this phrase might be followed 
by another genitive describing the city or country to which the 
Dispersion belonged: “the Dispersion of Israel of, ze. belonging to, 
Egypt, Pontus, Cappadocia etc.” Then “of Israel” might be 
assumed, and dropped for brevity, and so we might get (1 Pet. i. 1) 
“to the elect sojourners of the Dispersion of Pontus, Galatia etc.,” 
and here “the Dispersion of the Greeks,” meaning, ‘‘the Dispersion 
belonging to the Greek-speaking countries.” It may be asked why 
the sentence does not proceed thus, “and teach the Dispersion of 
the Greeks”? One answer may be, “For brevity.” But another 
answer, and a more satisfactory one, is that the words are intended 
to represent the Jews as unconsciously predicting the manner in 
which the Spirit of the risen Saviour, travelling abroad in His 
disciples, would teach, first, the Dispersion among the Greeks, 
and then the Greeks themselves (2645)*. 





1 [2045 a] ‘‘Gennesar,”’ or ‘‘ Gennesaris,” is used mostly by Josephus, and is 
also recognised as the popular name for the Lake by Pliny (v. 15) ‘‘ Plures Gene- 
saram vocant.” 

* [2045 4] Wetstein (Jn vi. 1) quotes Zrachin 32 a ‘‘Tiberiadi mare murus 
est.” Hor. Heb, i. 142 says that the lake called in O.T. “the sea of Chinnereth ” 
is called ‘‘in the Targumists ‘the sea of Genesar, Genesor, Ginosar,’ it is the same 
also in the Talmudists, but most frequently ‘ the sea of 7iberzah.’” 

* [2046 a] Is. xlix. 6 rv 6. Tod Iopann, Ps. cxlvii. 2 ras 5. (Aq. and Sym. rods 
é£woevous) Tod Iopanh. Wetst. ad loc. quotes Paralipom. Jeremiae MS. 6 6¢ Bapodx 
dméoret\ev eis Thy Ovacropay Tay ébvav. 

+ [2046 4] In xii. 20, “‘Gyeeks” means Greek proselytes to the Jewish faith. 
The congregations of the Dispersion would contain a large admixture of these: and 
so the name ‘‘ Greeks” might be given contemptuously to congregations of Jews 
in Alexandria, Antioch etc. 
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(8) Tad Baia TON POINIKON 

[2047] The difficulty about this phrase xii. 13 7a Bata tov 
gowixwy is that both Bata and doivxes, separately, may mean “‘ palm- 
branches” (though the latter may also mean “ palm-trees”)?, so that 
the phrase might mean “‘palm-branches of palm-branches.” One 
word (it would seem) might have sufficed. The LXX, with various 
readings and accents, has Bawv, Baw, Baewv etc., and sometimes 
doi, but never Bata owixwy, except as an anonymous rendering 
in Lev. xxiii. 40 “ branches of palm-trees.” Possibly Bata may have 
been loosely used for “ bunches of twigs” of any sort used in festal 
processions. The parallel Synoptists mention no palm-branches 
taken in the hands, but Mark xi. 8 mentions or:Bddas “ bed-litter.” 
Matthew has the common word xAadovus for “ branches,” and these 
(like Mark’s “bed-litter”) are supposed to be strewn in the road. 
Luke omits all mention of “ branches.” In Mark, A, C, and Origen, 
have ocroifadas, where SS omits the clause, D has eor:Badas*, and 
some inferior authorities oreyBadas and orvBadas. John’s rare word 
Baia has different forms, Bawas, Boras, Baes, and possibly one of 
these has been corrupted by Mark into or:Badas. If so, it is a case 
where Mark errs, Luke omits, and John intervenes. This hypothesis 
would also explain why John took special pains to define the Baia 
as belonging to otvixes. 


(e) TlapackeyH TOY maAcya 

[2048] xix. 14 Av 8 rapackevy Tod mdcxa does not present any 
grammatical difficulty. If the phrase were used consciously as 
meaning “preparing the Passover” it would be objective genitive. 
More probably it is possessive—the word “Preparation” having 
come to mean “the eve [of],” and being applied to any feast but 
most frequently to the sabbath, so that it is used in the second 
century absolutely to mean (Didach. viii. 1 and Mart. Polyc. vii. 1) 
‘“‘Friday.” But what makes the phrase interesting is that John’s 
insertion of tod macyxa differentiates his use of wapackevy from that 


of the Synoptists, two ‘of whom connect it with the sabbath, and 
Rs 


1 See Wetstein ad Joc. and 1 Mace. xiii. 51, 2 Macc. x. 7, xiv. 4 (comp. 
1 Macc. xiii. 37). 

2 (2047 a] If an early Greek Gospel used (Jelf § 817) éo7e 5 of for dAdou 56, 
‘and others [carried] palms,” eorcdo.Bacas, it might explain the readings of Origen 
and D. Bata ¢. may be illustrated by L. S. on Adyos and wbcxoroe AVyo.ct. 
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none with (2087—8) the passover. Mark xv. 42 is most definite, #v 
wapackev?) 6 éorw mpoodBBarov. If that “sabbath” happened also 
to be the first day of Unleavened Bread, Mark’s statement, though 
true, might be misleading. Hence John might intervene in three 
ways, (a) by defining the Preparation here, (4) by stating (xviii. 28) 
that the paschal lamb had not yet been “eaten,” and also (c) by 
saying (xix. 31) that the approaching “sabbath” was “a-great day.” 
Thus the genitive in xix. 14 may illustrate—not grammatically but 
as a specimen of Johannine methods of dealing with Synoptic 
tradition—the genitive just discussed (xii. 13 14 Bata rdv dowtxwv)', 


IV NOMINATIVE 
(i) Special passage 

(a) ‘O kypidc moy 

[2049] On the Nominative used suspensively see 1920 foll. 
Only one passage needs separate discussion, xx. 27—8 “‘...and 
be not unbelieving but believing.’ Thomas answered and said to 
him, ‘Jy Lord and (?) my God’ (6 xipids pov Kat 6 Beds pov).” 
Here the nominatives are said to be vocatives by Wetstein, who 
alleges (1) the LXX use of 6 to represent the vocative, (2) classical 
Greek usage of nominative for vocative. But (1) Wetstein alleges 
no LXX instance (except one, explicable by special context) of 6 
kvpios thus used, although there are many LXX instances of 6 6eés, 
and also of kvpte 6 Oeds judy (which is the regular rendering of “O 
Lord our God?”). (2) In classical Greek, the instances of quasi-vocative 
with o are (2) accompanied by otros, or ov, or they are like our “Mr” 
in vernacular speech (“you, Mr cricketer, Mr Yorkshireman etc.”) ; 
(3) or else, as in & diAos, they are found (Steph. “metri causa ”) only 
in poetry. (4) The one instance of the combined quasi-vocatives 
quoted by Wetstein is Epict. ii. 16. 13 xvpte 0 Oeds which tells 
against him, shewing that, although Epictetus could use 6 6eéds 





1 For the genit. gov. by dxotw, see 1614, gov. by -yevouat, see 2017. 

2 [2049 a] 2 K. xix. 19, 1 Chr. xxix. 16, 2 Chr. xiv. 11, Ps. xcix. 8 etc. The 
exception is Ps. xxxv. 23 ‘‘ My God and my Lord (Adonai),”” LXX 6 eds pov kat 
6 kipiés wou. In the preceding verse, ‘‘my Lord (Adonai)” is rendered Kvpre as it 
is regularly in LXX when applied to God (see Gesen. 11a ref. to Gen. xx. 4, 
Ex. xv. 17 etc.). But here, as it follows the nominatival form of the vocative, 
6 Geds wou, it is rendered for’ conformity 6 xvpids mov. In Jn, 6 Kbpios precedes 
6 ess. Steph. 876 c gives many instances of voc. ¢los but all from poetry. 
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vocatively, he could not use 6 «vpios thus. The Egyptian Papyri 
use xvpte freely, but never, so far as alleged, 6 xvpios vocatively. 
Thus, a great mass of evidence from all extant Greek shews that, had 
the vocative been intended, xvpse would have been employed. This 
is confirmed by the Latin versions, which have “ dominus.” 

[2050] What then is the meaning? “Lord” certainly cannot 
mean “Jehovah.” ‘My Jehovah” would be an unheard of mon- 
strosity. But “my Lord” might mean “my dear Lord,” or “my 
dear Master” as the term is used by Mary Magdalene’. And it 
would be appropriate that this almost unique appellation should 
be used by Thomas, as by Mary, in connexion with a manifestation 
of the risen Saviour, If it is so used here, is ‘my Master” subject 
or predicate? If it were predicate we should have to supply “ Zhou 
art,” or “Jt is,” which is inserted in xxi. 7 “it is the Lord (0 xvpuds 
éorwv).” But could éorw have been omitted there? In any case it 
could hardly be omitted here, since the meaning required would be 
“st ts indeed my Lord,” so that it would be emphatic*®. But if we 
take “My [dear] Lord” as subject, we may readily imagine a pause 
after it, while the speaker, overwhelmed with amazement and joy, is 
attempting to express his feeling about the Lord. He might have 
added “has indeed risen from the dead” or “has been indeed 
restored to me,” but he means a great deal more than that. When 
he has uttered “my Lord,” he feels that “there is none in heaven” 
whom he could ‘desire in comparison” with this “Lord*.” In 
effect, his Lord has become to him one with his God, so that he 
may say ‘“‘ My Lord is also my God.” 

[2051] This accords well with the frequency of the emphatic 
xa‘ in John. As for the omission of éor, it undoubtedly causes some 
obscurity; but might not this seem to the evangelist to have the merit 
of forcing his readers to think out the full meaning of this confession 
—which is, as it were, wrung from the Apostle in a moment of 


1 Jn xx. 13, comp. Phil. iii. 8. 

2 [2050 a] ‘‘My Lord” occurs in O.T., like the French ‘‘ monsieur,” with the 
third person, in respectful address, Josh. v. 14 ‘* What saith my Lord (but not LX X) 
unto his servant,” Dan. x. 1g ‘‘ Let my Lord speak.” But perhaps here affection 
is predominant over respect, and Thomas speaks adout his Master in the act of 
replying zo his Master. 

% [2050 4] See Jni. 49 od el...cv...€1, “thou art the Son of God, thou art King 
of Israel.” 

4 Ps. Ixxiii. 25. 
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inspired conviction!? Thomas, logically speaking, had no more 
right to say to the risen Saviour that He was “his God” than a Jew 
would have to say the same thing to Enoch or Elijah, in the event 
of their being manifested to men on earth. But Thomas, spiritually 
speaking, might feel (justified is not the right word but) necessitated 
to say what he said. His Master—he suddenly found—was, at all 
events, “‘4zs God,” the equal of whom did not exist for him in heaven 
or earth as claiming his worship. We are not, then, to suppose that 
Thomas argued, like St Paul, that Jesus was “defined to be Son of 
God by the resurrection from the dead.” There may have been no 
arguing in the matter. According to the view taken above, Thomas, 
regaining Jesus of Nazareth from the dead, was instantaneously 
possessed with the conviction that his Lord was also his God, and 
the conviction forced its way out in utterance’, 





1 [2051 a] In N.T. the rule is that 6 xépcos means ‘‘ the Lord [Jesus],”’ and the 
article before xtpios differentiates this confession from Hos. ii. 23 ‘‘ Thou [art] my 
God,” kupuos 6 Beds wou ef ot, Zech. xiii. g “the Lord [is] my God,” kédpros 6 beds 
Hou, where some copies (Field) insert ‘‘ thou art ” (xvpios ef). At the same time it 
was hardly possible for John to write down the Greek words ‘‘my Lord and my 
God” without considering their association in LXX to express ‘‘Jehovah our God”’: 
and he probably desired to convey to his readers an impression of the providential 
way in which the most unbelieving of the Twelve was led on by the intensity of 
affection for his regained Master to utter words that suggested the highest Biblical 
expression of belief in His divine nature. Both in Hosea and in Zechariah, the 
confession comes from penitents, who had gone astray. 

? [2051 4] Rom. i. 4 ‘‘defined as the Son of God with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness by the resurrection of the dead.” The mention of ‘‘ holiness,” 
however, distinguishes the ‘‘ defining” from any merely miraculous revivification. 

[2051 ¢] Among many instances of xépce and 6 eds in Boeckh Juser. grro foll. 
with dvdmavoor, trbuvnoor etc., there is 9124 (“lapis in marginibus valde corrosus”) 
H}n[vt] Taew[2] ta. ‘O k(upt)os dvd[r]Javoov. But the usual abbreviation for xupios 
is not Koc but KC. Moreover, after the month, and before dvdzavoor, it is usual 
(though not invariable) to insert INA z.¢. w6(«redvos) with a number. Possibly 
this has been corrupted into okoc, and dvdmavoor is used here (as it often is) with- 
out xvpie or 6 Beds. The corroded condition of the stone and the exceptional form 
oKoc make it probable that some error underlies Okoc. It might be simply an 
error for the very frequent 0 6C, i.e. 6 Oeds. 

3 [2051 7] But this is not quite satisfactory. For xiii. 13 gwvelré we 6 didd- 
okados Kal 6 Kvptos, and Rev. iv. 11 dévos ef, 6 KUpios Kal 6 Geds judy, ought to have 
been mentioned above. For these, and for further remarks on the vocative use of 
6, indicating that Jn may have used it here exceptionally, see 2679 foll. 
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V_ VOCATIVE? 
(i) Special passages 

(a) TlatHp 

[2052] According to W.H.?, the word zaryp is used vocatively by 
our Lord (a) in the regular fenio, aérep, in the Raising of Lazarus, xi. 41 
“‘ Father, 1 thank thee,” (4) after the Voice from Heaven, and xii. 27—8 
“What (25124—c) should I say? ‘Father, save me from this hour’? 
..Father, glorify thy name,” and (c) thrice in the Last Prayer, xvii. 
1—11 “Father, the hour hath come—glorify thou me, Father,...holy 
Father (mdvep dye), keep them in thy name.” In all these cases TaTeEp 
is used. But, towards the conclusion of the Last Prayer, when the Son 
prays for the unity of the Church that is to be, He thrice uses the 
form ratyp: xvii. 21—5 “that all [of them] may be one even as 
thou, Father, in me... Father, that which thou hast given me I will 
that where I am they also may be... Righteous Father (marnp Sixase)....” 
The final instance is a remarkable contrast with warep aye (if 
marep is the correct reading), the form and place of the adjective 
being the same in both, but the form of the noun different. 

[2053] It will be found that the Johannine Last Prayer, in its 
earlier portion, down to the words (xvii. 15) “Keep them from the 
evil [one],” follows the lines of the Lord’s Prayer in which the form 
wdtep is used by Matthew and Luke. Possibly John desired to 
draw a distinction between that part of the Prayer, which was merely 
for the present Disciples, and the latter part which was for the whole 
Church®. 





1 In xx. 28, 6 KUpids ov is probably not vocatively used, see 2049—51. 

2 See 2053 c, where attention is called to the readings of B, which have, in one 
instance, been incorrectly given by Tischendorf. 

8 [2053 2] ‘O marhp occurs in Mk xiv. 36, Mt. xi. 26, Lk. x. 21, and is the 
regular Hebraic vocative; but Alford and Steph. give no instance that I can find 
of war#p thus used, without the article. 

[2053 4] In xvii. 21, kadds ob; warip, é&v éuol, might mean ‘‘even as thou [being] 
Father, art in me [as being Son]. ” And xvii. 24 marjp, 8 6é5wxds wor may be 
compared with x. 29 6 Tarhp mou 8 dédwxév wot. If x. 29 is to be rendered ‘‘ that 
which the Father hath given me,’’ may not xvii. 24 mean “‘ that which thou, being 
Father, hast given me”? Theoretically, it would be possible to take the last two 
instances as-appositional, at the end of the sentence xvii. 23 kaOws éué nydmrnoas— 
TaTnp, Xvil. 24 bre Wydwnods me pd KaTaBod\Fs Kbopov—maryp. But though John 
is extremely fond both of apposition and of abruptness, these instances would perhaps 
go beyond his limits. All we can say is that he has some definite and distinctive 
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CONJUNCTIONS (1894*) ° 


(i) Johannine use of 


[2054] The most remarkable characteristic of John, in his use of 
certain conjunctions that take the subjunctive mood, is, that he 
makes very subtle distinctions between the tenses with which they 
are used. This is especially the case with éay and dérav which will 
therefore be discussed under “Tense” and not under “Conjunction.” 
For the Johannine omission of conjunctions see 1996—2008. For 
his use of the participle in their place, see 2271—3, and 2081. 

(ii) *AAAg 

(a) *AAAd=contrariety, “not this but that, or, something more” 

[2055] *AAAd is used by John more frequently than by Matthew 
and Luke taken together (1708). One reason for this, is that it is 
the appropriate conjunction for such phrases as “vot this du¢t that,” 
or “this du¢ not that,” and John (2598) is fond of stating a truth in 
its negative and positive aspects. Theoretically, aAAd implies 
difference, or contrariety, not the mere negation of presence or 
absence. Nevertheless, in most instances, a negative is expressed 
or implied in the context of a Johannine aAAa. 

[2056] In vi. 9, the negative (“this is true dut not that”) is 
implied by a question, ‘‘ There is a lad here with five barley loaves... 
but! what are they...” i.e. du¢ they are of anything to the purpose. 
In vi. 34—6, the Jews say “give us this bread,” and Jesus replies, 
“IT am the bread...he that cometh to me shall not hunger... But 
I said unto you that ye have seen me, yet believe not.” Here the 
meaning seems to be, “ Ye have the bread visibly before you, dut (as 





meaning in the threefold use of zarjp, following the threefold use of rdrep, in the 
Lord’s last prayer. 

[2053 ¢] The question is complicated by the readings of B in the Voice from 
Heaven as well as the Last Prayer. In xii. 27—28 (W.H.) rf etrw; mdrep, c&cby 
pe...TadTny. marep, dbéacdv cou To bvoua, the photograph of B has, most distinctly, 
first warep in the rejected prayer, and then warnp in the accepted prayer. [Tisch.’s 
txt of B neither reproduces rarnp (2653)—though it reproduces B’s reading pov ro 
ovoua. for gov 7. 0.—nor comments on it as an error. Alford does not mention 
marhp. W.H. do not give it as an alternative.] This confirms the view that the 
scribe of B in both passages is recognising some distinction that goes beyond the 
province of grammar. Perhaps both he and the evangelist reserved the nomr 
native form as best suited to the most exalted utterance (2679 foll.). Codex D, in 
xvii. r—2s, has warep throughout, except where ov precedes the noun, xvii. 5, 21. 

1 [2056 a] Here and elsewhere in this section, ‘‘ du” =d)nd. 
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eee rn 
I said) ye do mot accept it because ye do not believe.” But, as the 
writer proceeds, the thought “as I said” becomes more and more 
prominent, and passes from an implied parenthesis into an expressed 
adversative statement’. 

[2057] In vii. 26 “Can it possibly be that (uy more) it was 
recognised by (éyywoav) the rulers that this {man] is the Christ? 
Nay, bit [as for] this man (‘AAAd rodrov) we know his origin...” : 
here d\Ad implies something quite different from that which has 
been suggested by the preceding context, and might be rendered by 
our exclamatory “ Why/” which often means “Why ask such a 
question?” In vii. 48 “ Can it be said that a single one (4m tus) of the 
rulers has believed in him, or a single one of the Pharisees? But (adAa) 
this rabble...are accursed,” there is a reference to an implied negation: 
“ Wot a single Pharisee has believed in him : dwf the rabble are ready 
to believe anything.” The next instance resembles the last two, 
though the question is not asked by my, (“Could I possibly say (un 
eirw)?”) but by 7é (“What should I say (ré eizw)?”) (for the various 
renderings of this see 2512 d—c) xii. 27 “What should I say (ri eirw)? 
‘Father, save me from this hour’? Vay, but (adda) for this cause 
came I, to [meet] this hour.” “*AAAd implies the negation, or 
opposite, of a prayer that is merely put forward as an impossible one 
for the Saviour to utter. 


(8) °Adda& = difference, “nevertheless” 


[2058] Passing over other instances (far too numerous to quote) 
where éAAa is used with an expressed or implied negative in the 
sense (1) “[not this] Ju¢ [the opposite]” or (2) [“not this] dut 
[something more],” we come to those where, without a negative in 
the context, it introduces something different from the past, some- | 
thing for which the past has not prepared us, but which evertheless 
will take place, ¢.g. xi. 42 “I knew that thou hearest me always, but 
[xevertheless] for the sake of the multitude I said it,” xvi. 20 “Ye shall 
sorrow, but [nevertheless] your sorrow shall become joy,” xvi. 33 “In 
the world ye have tribulation, ut [mevertheless] be of good cheer.” 

[2059] It is sometimes difficult to decide whether 4\Aa means 
‘‘ nevertheless” or fon the contrary,” ¢.g. xv. 2o—1 “If they perse- 
cuted me, they will also persecute you. If they kept my word, they 





1 [20864] Comp. vi. 63—4 ‘‘The words...are life. But there are some of 
you that believe not,” where there is a contrast between the offering of a precious 
gift.and the non-acceptance of it. 
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will keep yours also. But all these things will they do unto you 
because of my name because they know not him that sent me.” Does 
this mean “If they kept my word they would keep yours: dut on the 
contrary, instead of doing this, they will persecute you”? Or do the 
italicised words point back to the earlier part of the section (xv. 18 
foll.) so that the dAAa does not refer to what immediately precedes, 
but to the tenor of the section, which is, to prepare the disciples for 
persecution? In that case, the meaning is “ Mevertheless [cake 
courage from the thought that) they will do all this to you Sor my sake 
and because they know not God.” In view of the above quoted 
instances (xvi. 20, 33) where éAAd means “nevertheless” in Christ’s 
utterances of consolation, this meaning becomes all the more 
probable here. 


(y) Special passages 

[2060] “AAAa means, at first, “not this but more” in xvi. I—7 
“These [warnings about persecution] I have spoken unto you that ye 
may not be caused to stumble. Out of the synagogues will they 
cast you, may, more (dda), there cometh a time when everyone that 
killeth you will think he is offering service [thereby] to God.” But 
in the following verses, dAAd (1) first means “but, though it cannot 
be avoided,” “but nevertheless,” or “but at all events” ; (2) then it 
means “but,” as usual, after a negative; (3) then, again, it means 
“but nevertheless” (or “but still”) :—xvi. 3—7 ‘And these things 
will they do because they have not known the Father nor me. Auf 
at all events [though actions arising from such ignorance cannot be 
hindered] I have spoken these things to you that when their time 
shall come ye may remember that I said [these things] to you...And 
(dé) now I go to him that sent me: and zone of you asketh me, 
Whither departest thou? dut (éAX’), because I have spoken these 
things to you, the grief thereof hath filled your heart. But still 
(aAX’) I tell you the truth, it is profitable for you that I should 
depart.” In the last sentence, it is not clear whether the writer 
means “I cannot expect you to believe me, du sti// I tell you the 
truth,” or whether the vea/ contrast is between “grief” and “ profit- 
able,” so that the meaning is, “Sorrow hath filled your heart, but st/7 
it is for your profit (as I have truly told you) that I should depart.” 

[2061] The use of dAAd in the following passage seems in- 
explicable as it stands, iv. 21—3, “ Believe me, woman, that there is 
coming a time when neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall 
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ye worship the Father. [Ye worship that which ye know not, we 
worship that which we know, because salvation ts from the Jews.| But 
there cometh a time and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and truth’.” 

It has been shewn elsewhere (1702, 1713 m) that “Jews” in the 
Fourth Gospel is almost always used in a bad sense, and that for this 
and other reasons (1649—51), the italicised and bracketed words 
should perhaps be transposed and assigned to the Samaritan woman 
as her account of what, the Rabbis say. Then our Lord’s words 
would be to this effect: “Not in Jerusalem or in Gerizim, du¢ in 
spirit and truth shall the Father be worshipped.” 

[2062] It is hard to find a satisfactory explanation of viii. 26 
‘J have many things concerning you to say and to judge. But he 
that sent me is true, and [as for me] the things that I have heard 
from him these do I speak unto the world.” Perhaps the meaning is, 
“ But, though there is much to judge, the judgment must wait till 
the time appointed by the Father. He is the Truth. His word, 
which I utter (xii. 48), will be the judge*.” 


(8) ?AAN’ tna 

[2063] Where aX iva is preceded by another parallel tva 
(expressed or implied) the verb in the first iva clause may sometimes 
be regarded as repeated in the second iva clause, as in i. 7—8 “he 
came in order that (iva) he might bear witness concerning the 





1 [20612] Westcott explains “ Bu¢” thus: ‘‘The old differences of more and 
less perfect knowledge were to be done away.” He apparently means that the 
preceding sentence describes ‘‘more and less perfect knowledge” and that ‘‘but” 
introduces the perfect knowledge. But do the preceding words describe “more 
and less perfect knowledge”? Concerning the Samaritans it is said “ye know 
not”; concerning the Jews, “we now.” Is not this rather the “difference” 
between Anowledge and ignorance? Ont Jnii. 19 & quay e&prOar, aN’ ovdK Hoar 
é& yay, where the meaning of d\\d may be affected by the meaning of ¢f7\Oav, 
see 2110. 

2 [2062a] Westcott explains ‘“‘but” by a paraphrase differently thus: ‘‘The 
utterance of these judgments will widen the chasm between us. zt they must be 
spoken at all cost; they are part of my divine charge; he that sent me ts true...” 

[2062 6] Chrys. says ‘‘ I have many things both to say and to judge, yea, and 
not only to convict but ‘also.to punish, dw He that sent me, z.¢. the Father, doth 
not desire this (dAN’ 6 wéupas we, rouréorw, 6 Iarip, ob Botderar robro).” Theod. 
of Heraclea (Cramer) says ‘‘ Even if ye do not take into your minds at present the 
day of judgment, yet He that sent me is true, and He hath decreed the day of 
requital (kdy els vodv wh NauBdvyre rdv ris Kploews Katpdv, adn’ 6 wéuwas we, pnolv, 
ands éorw, ds wpe Tov THs amodécews Katpdv).”” This is the view taken above. 
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light... : he was not the light, du¢ [? came] in order that (4\N iva) he 
might bear witness concerning the light.” This, then, is perhaps 
a case of ellipsis supplied from context, called below (2204—5) “con- 
textual” ellipsis as distinct from “idiomatic” (2213). Even where 
there is no preceding parallel iva, a preceding verb may sometimes 
perhaps be supplied as, possibly, in ix. 3 “Neither this man sinned 
nor his parents ; but [he was born blind] in order that the works of 
God might be manifested in him”—where “‘he was born blind” is 
regarded by some as repeated from the question of the disciples 
“Who sinned, that he was born blind?” But there (ix. 3) it is 
perhaps better to take 4X’ iva as meaning “but [it was ordained] 
in order that.” And even in i. 7—8 ddd’ Wa might have that 
meaning. 

[2064] The ellipsis is certainly sometimes not contextual but 
idiomatic’. Instances must be considered separately, but generally 
it may be said that dAX’ iva, even where it is a contextual ellipsis, 
conveys a notion of divine ordinance. In i. 31, the best rendering 
is, “And I knew him not, éuf [all things concerning him—whether 
I knew them or not—were ordained] in order that he should be 
manifested to Israel. For this cause came I baptizing in water.” 
This has the advantage of keeping “for this cause” at the 
beginning of the sentence, where in John, it is almost invariably 
placed (see 2006 and 2387). 

(iii) Tép 

(a) Synoptic and Johannine use 

[2065] In Matthew and Luke (when both are independent of 
Mark) ydép is hardly ever used in strict narrative’, but almost always 
in the words of Christ and other speakers. Out of Matthew’s twelve 
instances in strict narrative, mime (“for they were fishers,” “for he 
was teaching them,” ‘for she said...If I touch...,” “for Herod 
having seized John,” “for John repeatedly said to him,” “for the 
wind was contrary,” ‘for he was one that had great possessions,” 
“for their eyes were weighed down,” “for he knew that through 
envy they had delivered him up”) agree verbatim, or nearly so, with 


l Zug. xiii. 18 éyo olda...ddn Wa 4 ypagh mdnpwOp, xv. 24—5 viv 6é Kal 
éwpdxacw Kal memornKkacty...ddhn wa mrynpwO7 6 Aéyos.... See 2105—12. 

2 [2065 a] ‘‘Strict narrative” excludes the words of the Baptist, the disciples, 
the Pharisees etc., which are zzc/uded generally in the term ‘‘narr.,” as distinct 
from “Chri.” (1672*). 
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Oe Se ena erat a 
Mark. Tép is used by Luke altogether about a hundred times, 
and by Matthew still more frequently, but almost always in Christ’s 
words (and in the words of other speakers). In strict narrative Luke 
uses it only eleven times; and in three of the eleven he agrees 
substantially with Mark*. Mark uses ydp altogether about seventy 
times, and, of these, as many as thirty or more are in strict narrative. 
The use of yap, therefore, in strict narrative, is characteristic of Mark 
(as distinct from Matthew and Luke), and the fact that Matthew and 
Luke agree with Mark in so large a proportion of the few instances 
in which they use “strict narrative” yap indicates that they have 
copied these clauses from Mark. 

[2066] John uses yap about twenty-seven times in Christ’s 
words—exclusive of its use (about nine times) in the words of other 
_ speakers—and about twenty-seven times in strict narrative, so that 
he agrees (roughly) with Mark’s usage. But there is this difference, 
that- John’s “strict narrative” includes what would commonly be 
called evangelistic comment, ¢g. iil. 15 foll. “...that whosoever 
believeth may in him have eternal life. vr God so loved the 
world that he gave.../ur God sent not the Son...and men loved 
the darkness rather than the light, for their works were evil. or 
every one that doeth ill hateth the light....”. This use creates 
ambiguity. Many commentators have taken iii. 16—21 as Christ’s 
words. Similarly Chrysostom’ appears to assign to the Samaritan 
woman the words, iv. 9 “Aur Jews have no dealings with Samaritans,” 





1 [2065 4] Mt. iv. 18, vii. 29, ix. 21, xiv. 3, 4, 24, xix. 22, Xxvi. 43, xxvii. 18, 
The exceptional instances are Mt. xxviii. 2 dyyeNos yap xuplov, which finds no 
apparent parallel in Mk xvi. 4 jv yap méyas opddpa, and Mt. ii. 5 obrws yap 
vyéypamrat..., iii. 3 o8ros yap eorw 6 pnéels.... 

2 [2065] Lk. viii. 29, xviii. 23, xx. 19. Lk. uses ydp twice in the short 
account, peculiar to his Gospel, of the mocking of Christ by Herod Antipas 
(Lk. xxiii. 8, 12) and once in the Miraculous Draught (Lk. v. 9). 

3 [2066a] Chrys. ad loc. Th ody 4 yuvy...Aéyet, Ids ob’ I. wy...... Zapapelracs... 
Kal rédev...évducev...00 yap elrev bru Z. rois’I. ob cvyxpvrat adn’ "Tovéatoe Zaya- 
pelras od mpoolevrat, i.e. ‘For she did not say that Samaritans have no dealings 
with the Jews but Jews repudiate Samaritans.” Apparently Chrysostom thinks 
that od ovyxpavrac means what his hearers would render o¥ mpoolevrat, which is a 
little stronger (see Steph.) 

[2066 4] In other passages, the abundance of ydp ought not to be ignored as a 
possible indication of evangelistic origin, eg. v. 21, 22, 26. Here womep yap 
twice occurs. Wozep is not elsewhere found in John, and it would be possible to 
regard v. 21—3, and v. 26—7 as comment on the clauses addressed to the Jews in 
the second person, 
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which are regarded by many. modern commentators as a comment 
of the evangelist, if not an interpolation. 


(8) Special passages 

[2067] Different interpretations have been given to iv. 43—4 
“But after the two days he went forth thence to Galilee: for (ydp) 
Jesus himself testified that a prophet in his own country hath no 
honour.” Some have interpreted this (1), “He went to Galilee from 
His own country, Judea, because He had not been honoured in the 
latter.” A second interpretation might be (2), “After having acquired 
honour in Judza, which was not His own country, He went to 
Galilee His own country, because He did not desire to gain honour 
at the expense of the Baptist, and He had testified that a prophet 
in his own country does not gain honour.” The decision rests on 
several considerations that need separate discussion in a comparison 
of the Four Gospels: but the differences illustrate the vagueness of 
the inferences deducible from the mere statement of a motive 
with “for.” 

[2068] In vii. 41—2 “Others said, ‘This is the Christ’; but 
others again said, ‘For can it be that (7) yap) the Christ is to come 
from Galilee?’” we must supply “No” before “for.” Or, more 
accurately, the rule in such cases is that the preceding words 
should be mentally repeated in some phrase (expressing astonishment) 
equivalent to a statement, after which “for” follows, introducing the 
reason for this implied statement. [“This the Christ! Impossible !] 
Jor....”. The same explanation applies to ix. 29—30—after the 
Pharisees have said concerning Jesus “But as for this [man] we 
know not whence he is”—where the man cured of blindness by 
Jesus replies “For herein is the wonder of wonders (év rovrw ydp 
76 Gavpacrdv) because ye (emph.) know not whence he is and [yet] 
he opened my eyes.” The man repeats the words of the Pharisees 
“Ye ‘know not whence he is’! A wonderful confession !] for herein 
is the wonder...’.” But the text is doubtful. See 2393, 2683. 


1 [2068a] So in Mk xv. 14, Mt. xxvii. 23, Lk. xxiii. 21 Pilate’s reply ‘‘ For 
what evil has he done?” coming as a reply to the demand ‘‘Crucify him!” may 
be explained ‘“‘[An amazing request!] For what evil has he done?” Comp. 
Demosth. 43 Aéyeral 7c kody; [An amazing question !] yévorro yap dy re Kat- 
vérepoy ; Soph. Ajax 1125—6 ody Sixy... [An amazing statement !] dikasa ydp...; 
where xawéy and dlxn are, practically, repeated. So m@s ydp (or, yap ov) ; means 
‘‘TA surprising question !] For how could it be so [or, otherwise]?” 
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a ee 
(iv) Aé 
(a) Consecutive or adversative 


[2069] In classical Greek, 5¢, calling attention to the second of 
two things, may mean (1) “‘i7 the next place,” (2) “on the other hand,” 
somewhat as our English word “other” may mean “another [of the 
same kind)” or “other [in kind],” i.e. different, opposite. The former 
may be called “narrative 5¢” because it is frequently used to 
describe the sequence of events in a story. But in this sense John, 
as compared with Matthew and Luke, very xarely uses it except in 
the phrase “‘so when (ss 8é).” He uses it much more frequently in 
the latter sense, though not nearly so often as Matthew and Luke. 

[2070] But there is also another sense in which John uses 6¢, to 
introduce that which comes second not in point of time but in potnt 
of thought, as being the next point to note, thus: “‘ His mother saith 
unto the servants, Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. Vow [the 
next point to note is that| there were (noav Se) six waterpots...Jesus 
saith unto them, Fill the waterpots?.” Similarly in the Feeding of 
the Five Thousand, after recording the command, “ Make the men 
lie down,” John adds, “Wow [the next point to note is that] there was 
much grass in the place®.” And this quiet particle may occasionally 
introduce something of the nature of an epigram, e.g. “They cried 
out...‘Not this man, but Barabbas.’ Vow [the next point to note is 
that] this Barabbas was a robber*’—thus briefly implying the con- 
demnation (amplified in the Acts®) of the preference of a “robber” 
to the Prince of Life. This parenthetic or supplementary use of 8€ 
to introduce to the reader the “next point” for him to notice is 
hardly found in the Synoptists. 

[2071] It is sometimes difficult to decide whether d€ in John is 
adversative or consecutive, ¢.g. “They took his garments and made 
four portions, for each soldier a portion, and the tunic. Mow 
the tunic was (jv d¢ 6 xiTwWv) without a seam®,” where the meaning 


1 [2069.2] ii. g ‘‘So when (ws 5é) he had tasted,” ii. 23 “So when he was in 
Jerusalem.” Comp. vi. ¥2, 16 etc. Bruder (1888) gives to the instances of dé in 
Mt. and Lk. severally about 9 and 94 columns, in Mk 3# (less in W-H.), in Jn 4 
(less in W.H. especially when the interpolation in viii. 1—11 is removed). The 
statistics, though rough, suffice to establish an enormous predominance of 6¢ in 
Mt. and Lk., as compared with Mk and Jn. 

2 ii. 6. 


Bevie £0: 4 xviii. 4o. > Acts iii. 14, 15. SONIXCN2 3: 
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a 
may be either “Bu¢ the tunie on the other hand [as opposed to the 
cloak],” or “Now [the point to be here noted is that] the tunic was 
seamless.” In any case it would be an error to suppose that the 
events introduced with this particle are of secondary importance. 
For jv 8€ is used to introduce Nicodemus (“Now there was a man 
of the Pharisees”), the man cured at Bethesda (or Bethsaida), 
Lazarus, and perhaps the “nobleman” whose son is cured near 
Cana’. On o 8€ in John, see 2684. 

[2072] The uses of 8é, adversative and consecutive, may be 
illustrated by the only two instances in which it occurs in the 
body of Luke’s Gospel after “Incots without the article. The first 
introduces “Jesus” as representing a new character entering on the 
stage of public life?; the second represents contrast between Judas 
and Jesus*. The first of John’s only two instances appears to be 
adversative, “They therefore took up stones to cast at him. Buf 
Jesus ("I. 8€) was hidden from them and went forth from the Temple*” 
The second introduces Christ’s last public words, and follows an 
evangelistic comment on the national rejection of the Light. W.H. 
place a space between the two, “...for they loved the glory of men 
rather than the glory of God. || But Jesus (I. 8é) cried and said....5” 
It is not clear whether this merely introduces a new subject, and 
marks an interval (perhaps of time) or whether, as in the previous 
case, it implies a contrast between the rejection of the Light and 
Christ’s protest against the rejection. 

[2073] When 8€¢ is used, without the article, after other proper 
names, there is a somewhat similar doubt. Probably however con- 
trast is intended—Mary being distinguished from the two disciples, 
who had entered the tomb of the Saviour and had returned to their 
homes, one at least believing—in the words “ But Mary (M. 8é) stood 
near the tomb outside weeping®.” Similarly the words, “But 
Thomas (@. 8é)’,” contrast Thomas, who had not seen the Lord, 


eee 


* [2071 a] iii. 1, v. 5, xi. 1, and iv. 46 (marg.). In some of these cases Ja 
specifies time (‘‘after these things,” ‘after the two days” etc.) and place, and then 
introduces persons and circumstances. In ix. 14 ‘‘ Now it was (qv 6é) the sabbath” 
introduces a point essential to the comprehension of what follows. 

* [2072 a] Lk. iv. 1 "I. 6& wdipns rvedparos dylov vréorpepev....This follows 
the genealogy (iii. 2438) which is preceded by iii. 23 cal abrds qv 1. dpyduevos.... 
The nom. (as subject) has previously occurred without the article in Lk. ii. 43 
bréuewev "I. 6 ais, ii. 52 cat "I. rpodxorrev..., iii. 23 Kal adros qv I. apxduevos.... 

3 Lk. xxii. 48 Inoods 5é elev air@, ’Iovda.... 

4 viii. 59. Daxi 44s Marist EXE 24s 
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Fi ge ee 


with the rest of the disciples, who had seen Him. In both cases, 
the particle introduces a new event and one of the deepest interest. 
And this, as a rule, is characteristic of John’s use of 8€: it draws 
attention, sometimes to the beginning of a manifestly great event, 
sometimes to a detail, not manifestly, but really, important—either 
in itself or because of some latent symbolism. 


(8) Aé, third word, or later, in its clause 


[2074] The instances are as follows, vi. 51 Kal 6 dpros dé ov éye 
Sdow 7) odpé pov éoriv..., Vii. 31 éx TOD dxAov be moAXol éxiorevoay eis 
abrév, viii. 16 Kal édv kpivw dé eyo, viii. 17 Kal év TO vopw d€ TO 
Speréow yéyparrar (comp. 1 Jn i. 3 Kat 7 kowwvia. 5& 7 7perépa), 
XV. 27 éxelvos paprupyaer Tept éuod Kai dpets 5é paptupeire, XVv1l. 9—IO 
mept dpaptias pév...mept Sixaoodvys dé, XVil..20 ov mept tovTwy dé 
épwrd povov, xxi. 23 ovk elev S8 airG 6 Tnoois... These may be 
classified according as 8€ (1) is not, or (2) is, preceded by xa. 

[2075] (x) In vii. 31, é« 8% rod oxAov was perhaps avoided as it 
would lay too much stress on the preposition, which here means (in 
effect) “some of” and is so closely connected with tod oxAov that 
éx rod éyAov might be regarded as almost a compound noun. In 
xvi. 9—10, wéy and 8é are placed third after preposition and noun 
as is frequently the case. In xvii. 20 ot 8é would have been against 
the rules of Greek. Comparer Jnii. 2 wept trav duapridy yuar, od 
epi tov juerépwv S& pdvov, 4AAG xai.... But, in both, the unusual 
position of 8€ probably calls rather more attention to the context as 
worthy to be noted. In xxi. 23, A, D, and a, 4, e, fetc. read Kal OUK 
elrev for otk clrev 5. The weight of NBC 33 and Origen is so 
great that we must accept 8¢, as representing the earliest Greek 
text. But, on the other hand, xai—where we should naturally 
expect dAAd or pévto.—is so difficult that it can hardly be a mere 
correction for regularity’s sake. So far as regards difficulty, it would 
be more likely that the difficult cai would be corrected by a marginal 
5é When scribes began to transfer this to the text as a substitute 
for xai they could not place 8¢ after ov«, so they would place it after 
oix elev. Possibly this very ancient tradition about the oldest of 
the Apostles may Have been current in the Galilaean Church in 
a form in which the Hebraic “and” was used for ‘‘and yet.” As 
it stands, ov« elev 8€ is perhaps without parallel in Johannine Greek’. 





1 [2075] Aé is irregularly used in x. 41 “Iwdyns ev onuetov érolnoev ovdév, 
adyra dé boa elev I. rept rovrou d\n0h jv. But there the irregularity arises from 
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cc 
[2076] (2) In the combination of xaé and 8é since xof would 
have sufficed to express mere addition, 8é seems to be devoted to the 
expression of emphasis, so that xat...d¢ probably means “ and...what 
is more,” in the sense “and...what is 40 de specially noted.” Winer- 
Moulton (§ 53 p. 553) indicates two opinions as to Kat 5é:—(r) that cad 
= “also,” (2) that xai=“ and.” If xaé meant “also,” emphasizing the 
following word, Mt. xvi. 18 «éyd 8é cou Aéyw would mean “TI also,” 
or “ven I”; and, in Jn vi. 51 xai 5 dpros would mean “even the 
bread” or “the bread a/so”—not likely interpretations. There are 
cases where initial xaé is shewn by some special preceding context to 
be, not “and,” but “also” or “even.” But, as a rule, «ai standing 
first in a sentence is to be assumed to mean “and.” Kad in viii. 16, 
kal éav xpivw 5€ might possibly be emphatic (not connective) “ Even 
if”; but, if so, the best course would be to treat both xaé and 8é as 
contributing to emphasis, “ Yea, even if I should judge.” 


(vy) Meén...aé 

[2077] In Johannine Words of the Lord, wév occurs only twice, 
and there 8 follows. Both instances occur in the chapter containing 
Christ’s last words to the disciples: (1) xvi. g—11, wept dpaptias me 
--.Tept Suxacoodyys S€...mepi 5& xpicews, (2) xvi. 22 Kal duels odv vov pev 
Avrnv gxere> warw 8 sonar tyads. In xvi. 11, rept Kptoews S€ 
would have corresponded so exactly with the two previous mepi 
clauses as to produce an artificial effect: and perhaps the writer 
wishes to call special attention to the clause “about judgment ” 
and effects this by a slight variation of order. Mév...8é nowhere 
occurs in the Epistle. 


(v) EH 

(a) Ei, corresponding to &n, in Words of the Lord 

[2078] Mark (followed by Matthew) only once attributes to 
our Lord a saying about what “would have happened,” and 
such sayings are rare in Matthew and Luke*. But in John they 





the position of wév. Idvra 5€ would have corresponded to onuetov pév. Or we 
might have expected ddd or uévror following I. without pév. 

1 [2078 a] Mk xiii. 20 (Mt. xxiv. 22) “If the Lord had not shortened those 
days no flesh would have been saved.” 

* [2078 4] Mt. xi. 21—3, Lk. x. 13 ‘If in Tyre...,” also Mt. xii. 7 (pec.) ‘‘If 
ye had known...ye would not have condemned,” Mt. xxiii. 30 (pec.) ‘‘ Ya say, If 
we had been in the days of our fathers,” Mt. xxiv. 43, Lk. xii, 39, ‘‘ If the master 
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. 

occur more often than in all the Synoptists together’. The only 
passage that requires comment is one in which W.H. omit dy, 
viii. 39 “If ye are children of Abraham, then ye are doing (rovetre) 
the deeds of Abraham. But as it is (viv dé) ye are seeking to 
kill me®.” 

[2079] Here B alone has roveire, and a scribe (possibly the 
first hand) has added ¢ in smaller characters, so as to make evrovecre 
(without av). L reads eoueite av, D emoverte, % emroverTat, COIT. adds 
av. The inferior mss. have “If ye were (jre)...ye would be doing 
(éroveire dv).” SS renders roveire imperatively, “If ye are...do ye 
the deeds cf Abraham”: but no instance occurs in John of an 
imperative preceding viv d¢, “but as it is,’ which requires before 
it either “ye would be doing” or something equivalent to it®. We 
therefore have probably to choose between qmovetre indicative and 
wouire. The former would be a vivid and almost ironical way of 
saying “in that case you are doing,” or “of course you are doing,” 
the works of Abraham. ‘The latter would be for ézovetre av. Omis- 
sions of av are found in John elsewhere‘: but ¢hey are always with a 
negative, Uovetre is therefore to be preferred here. In a similarly 
irregular passage, Lk. xvii. 6 ef €xere miotw...édéyete av, Many MSS. 
alter the present éxere into the imperfect ; and the tendency to do 
the same here would naturally be strong. If Codex B had been 
lost and only a fair copy of it preserved, writing ‘TroleiTe as ETTOIEITE, 
not a single Greek uncial ms. would now preserve what appears to 
be the correct reading’. 


‘Se? Wee Nee ee i a 
of the house had known...” Lk. xvii. 6 has el éxere mlorw.,.édéyere av, where 
Mk xi. 23 (? parall.) has éxere wlorw, Mt. xxi, 21 éov &cnre mloriv, followed by 
future. In Lk. xix. 42 “If thou hadst known,” the apodosis is dropped. 

1 [2078¢] iv. 10, v- 46, viii. 19, ?viil. 39, ix. 41, xiv. 7, 28, xv. IQ; 
xviii. 36; also with ef mw in xv. 22, 24, xix. 11. In these last three instances 
ay is omitted. 

2 Bl réxva rod'A. éore, Ta Epya roo A. wove?re (marg. éwovetre). viv dé (nreiré we 
QIroKTELW aL. 

3 [2079 a] ix. 41, XV. 22, 24, xviil. 36. In all these cases, the sense is, ‘‘ If so- 
and-so had happened things would have been different...... but as it ts (viv 6é)....” 
In xvi. 5, xvii. 13, the meaning is, ‘‘ Things were different once...... but as tt is 
(vor 8é)....” eh 

4 [2079 4] ix. 33, xv. 22, 24, xix. 11 el wy im every case, ix. 33 is not a saying 
of Christ’s. On &v omitted with indic. see 2213 a and 2698. 

5 [2079 c] Origen’s present text, when he is not expressly commenting on the 
passage, uses (Huet i. 72, ii. 96) the reading of the inferior Mss. But in his 
comment on the passage he agrees about six times (Huet ii. 286, 294—6) with 
W.H. txt, twice (2d. ii. 490, 293) with W.H. marg., comp. 2659 e. 
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(8B) Ei Aé mH , 

[2080] Ei 82 yu, without a verb, in LXX, almost always follows 
an expressed or implied imperative’. Apart from John, in N.T. 
(sometimes as ei 3& pxye) it follows (1) description of what ought 
to be done, (2) precept, (3) an if-clause?. In John, where it occurs 
twice, it follows an imperative in xiv. 11 “Believe me (or) that 
I [am] in the Father and the Father in me. Buf if not (ei Sé px), 
because of the mere works believe,” ze. if ye cannot believe me 
on the ground of my personality and the words that I utter, then 
believe because of the signs that I perform.” This is according 
to rule. But the other instance, which comes earlier in the same 
chapter, is not according to rule—not, at least, as translated in the 
text of R.V., thus xiv. 1—3 “Let not your heart be troubled: ye 
believe in God, believe also in me. In my Father’s house are many 
mansions ; if it were not so (ei 8% py) I would have told you; for 
(ort) I go (wopevouat) to prepare a place for you. And if I go 
(ropev6s) and prepare a place for you, I come again, and will 
receive you unto myself; that, where I am, [there] ye may be also. 
And whither I go (émdyw) ye know the way.” 

[2081] (1) The first point to be noted about this difficult 
passage is that ei 8 wy in this second instance—as in the first, 
though here at a somewhat longer interval—follows an imperative, 
and the imperative of the same verb as above (“believe”). Ac- 
cording to the analogy of the first instance, and of all Biblical usage, 
endeavouring to connect «i 8 wy with the imperative “believe,” 
we must suppose the clause about “mansions” to be parenthetical ; 
and the meaning will be, “Ye believe (or, Believe) in God. Believe 
[similarly] in me...ud, if [ you can] not [rise to this|—then,....” 

[2082] (2) The next point to be noted is that R.V. has failed 
to represent a distinction drawn by our Lord here between “ going 
on a journey” (zopevouar) and “going back, or home” (irayw) 
(165264). Earlier in the Gospel, the Jews themselves are dramati- 
cally described by John as failing in much the same way when Jesus 
says (vil. 33) “I go back (éméyw) to him that sent me,” and they 
Say (vil. 35) “ Where doth he purpose to go (ropeveo Oar) z.¢. journey?,” 





1 [2080] The exceptions are Gen. xviii. 21, Job xxiv. 25, xxxii. 22. In Sir. 
xxix. 6 ef d€ wy follows éav loxtoy. In 2S. xvii. 6 mojoouev...el dé uh, the verb 
may be intended to imply an imperative, **let us do.” 

* Mkii. 21, 22, Mt. ix. 17, Lk. v. 36, 37; Mt. vi. 1, Lk. x. 6, xiii. 9, xiv. 32; 
2 Cor. xi. 16, Rev. ii. 5, 16. 
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oe RS 0 elie ee ee a ie 
adding ‘‘Doth he purpose to go to the Dispersion of the Greeks?” 
It is also noteworthy that, up to this point (xiv. 1) in the Gospel, 
Jesus has repeatedly described Himself as “going home, or back 
(irdyw)” to the Father, but never, spiritually, as “going [on a 
journey (opevoua).” In the preceding context He has just said 
to the disciples twice (xiii. 33, 36) ‘Where I go home (imayw) ye 
cannot come,” and they have been perplexed and troubled, not 
being able to realise the Lord’s “going home” and treating it simply 
as a separation. At this point Jesus Himself begins to speak of 
Himself as “going (ropedopat),” and the context suggests that He 
does this in order to adapt His language to the understanding of 
the disciples’. 

[2083] (3) A third point is, that ¢wov dv ipiv ore ropevomat, 
according to Greek usage in general as well as Johannine usage 
in particular, would naturally mean—unless some very clear prefixed 
context prevented the meaning—‘“TI should have said to you shat 
I am going.” SS takes it thus. Chrysostom and many other 
authorities do the same, but omit 67 (“I should have said to you, 
‘I am going’”). On this point, see 2185—6. 

[2084] (4) Another consideration is that “If it were not so 
[as I have said]” would imply a supposition that Christ had stated 
an error; and this—even in the form of a supposition at once 
dismissed as impossible—is hardly in accordance with Johannine 
thought. There results a considerable negative probability, that 
ei 5& pj} does not mean «i dé uy otrws pv (“but if it were not so”). 
There is also a positive probability, if the text is not corrupt, that 
it relates to the imperative “believe” and means “otherwise,” 7.¢. 
“if ye cannot do this.” 

[2085] According to this view, the disciples have been unable 
to realise all that was implied in the Son’s “going ome” to the 
Father. It meant that He could take His friends thither, and that 
the Father would find room for them all. It was not a strange 
place, or an inn, to which it was necessary that the Son should 
go first, to make preparations for the disciples. Nevertheless, if 
the disciples could not understand the unity of the Son with the 
Father and could not trust unreservedly in the Son’s power without 
detailed assurances, He was willing to lower His language to their 








1 On trd-yw (not in Pap. Index, but colloquial, so that it has passed into modern 
Greek) and opetouat, see 1652—64. Jn carefully distinguishes them. 
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a en de 
level and to ask them to trust in a special assurance. We may 
perhaps suppose Him to repeat, in thought, the precept “believe 
me” somewhat to this effect; “Ye believe (or Believe) in God? 
Believe also [similarly] in me—in my Father’s house are many 
abiding places—: dut if not [i.e. if ye cannot believe in me to this 
full extent, then believe me at least to this extent.|—I could have 
said to you [instead of speaking about ‘ going home’] that I was 
going on a journey to prepare a place for you.” 

[2086] This is not wholly Satisfactory. For, strictly speaking, 
elrov av means “I should have said,” not “I could have said.” But 
the whole passage is surcharged with emotion, and Christ may be 
represented as having two thoughts in His mind, (i) 04f I had 
known your weakness I shou/d have spoken differently,” (2) “If you 
are so weak, believe me, I cou/d have put things for you differently.” 
From the objective point of view, the Son does not “go to prepare 
a place for the disciples” because the places are already (Mk x. 40) 
“‘prepared” (Mt. xx. 23) “by my Father.” But, adapting His 
language to the weakness of their faith, Christ proceeds to say, 
“And if—to use the language suited to you—even if I should 
‘go and prepare a place for you,’ yet 1 come again....” Literally, the 
Lord can hardly be said to “go to prepare a place,” like a courier 
engaging rooms in an inn; and Jesus seems to have implied this 
by His previous mention of “many abiding-places,” as if He had 
said, “We shall be in my home—your home, large enough to 
hold all.” 


(vi) "Enel 

(a) °*Enei mapackeyH HN 

[2087] This conjunction did not appear in Johannine Vocabu- 
lary because it occurs, though rarely, in each of the Gospels}, and 
there is nothing grammatically remarkable in the two Johannine 
instances of it. But historically it is remarkable that Mark’s only 
use of it is in connexion with the Preparation for the Passover, and 
that one of John’s two instances is similarly connected. The Gospels 
all mention the Preparation, but differently :—(1) Mk xv. 42 “ since 
(érei) it was the Preparation, which is ‘eve of the sabbath,’ there 
came Joseph of Arimathaea,” (2) Mt. xxvii. 62 “ But on. the morrow; 





1 [2087 a2] Mk only once (xv. 42 éwel qv mapackeu}, 8 éorw mpocdBBarov), 
Mt. (3), Lk. (r+1 marg.), Jn xiii. 29 éwel 7d yAwoo. elev ’I., xix. 31 ézel 
TapacKevty Av. 
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[2088] CONJUNCTIONS 

which is [the day] after he Preparation, there were gathered together 
the chief priests and the Pharisees to Pilate,” to ask him to guard 
the tomb, (3) Lk. xxiii. 534 “he placed him in the tomb...where 
no man had yet lain: and it was the day of the Preparation and 
the sabbath was dawning.” 

[2088] *Ezei means “when,” as well as “ sence,” and is inter- 
changed with éreidy, “when,” in Daniel, Luke, and Acts. Matthew 
and Luke, who omit éref above, may have supposed that here it meant 
simply “when,” not perceiving that it stated the cause for the 
coming of Joseph. John intervenes, at great length. Whereas Mark 
and Luke, in different ways, connect the day with “the Sabbath,” 
John, in the first mention of it, says (xix. 14) “it was the Preparation 
of the Passover.” He adds that the Jews desired the bodies of the 
crucified to be taken away (xix. 31) “sémce it was the Preparation,” 
and that Joseph of Arimathea came hereupon and took the body 
of Jesus, and also that the body was buried as it was (apparently 
meaning buried in haste) “decawse of the Preparation.” Thus he 
repeatedly brings out the causal meaning of Mark’s éei, which is not 
represented in Matthew and Luke. 

(vii) “Eas 
(a) Not confused with ac 





[2089] “Ews, with the present indicative, occurs perhaps once in 
Mark?, but nowhere else in N.T. except 1 Tim. iv. 13 €ws épxopau 
“while I am [still] coming [and not yet present],” and thrice in John, 
ix. 4 “we must work...wzle (@ws, marg. ws) (SS “while yet”) it ts 
day,” and xxi. 22—3 (bis) “while I am [still] coming.” The 
Thesaurus gives many such phrases as “ While (éws) there is [still] 
opportunity,” “ Wazle he [still] has breath and power®,” and—with 
“still (év)” inserted and verb omitted—“ While the sea [is] still 
navigable,” “zwAz/e [there is] still hope” etc.‘ SS_ therefore 
expresses the sense in adding “‘yez.” The importance of these facts 
consists in their indication that, when John uses ws later on in xii. 35 
ws 7d pas éxere, he means something different from “ whzle” (2201). 








1 [2088 a] Dan. iii. 22, Lk. vil. 1 (v. r:), Acts xiii, 46 (v. r.). 1 Esdr. vi. 14 
émel is parall. to Ezr. v. 12 aq’ ére, R.V. ‘‘after that,” marg. ‘‘ because that.” 

2 [20892] In Mk vi. 45 (W.H. drodve) NBL have éws airds (L avrovs) 
daodver, where D has ards dé daodver and the other MSS. amodvoe or -on: the 
parall. Mt. xiv. 22 has ws of) dwrohvoy. 

3 [20894] Dem. 15.5, Synes. Zpist. 44. ’Horl is om. in Plat. Legg. 789 E 7d 
yevouevov dé mAdrrew Ews vypor. 

4 Thue. vii. 47, viii. 40, also Xen. Cyrof. vii. 1. 18 &ws ért vou oxod}. 
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er retain 
(viii) "H and jrep ° 

(a) “H 


[2090] In the Synoptists, 7, “or,” is frequently used in Christ’s 
words for rhetorical fulness or impressiveness (“tribulation or perse- 
cution,” “under the bushel or under the bed” etc.) In John, 
where it seldom occurs, it is mostly outside Christ’s words. In 
Christ’s words it occurs only thrice*. Once it introduces a direct 
question as follows :—xviii. 34 “Sayest thou this from thyself, ov (7) 
did others say [it] to thee concerning me ?” 

[2091] This is our Lord’s answer to Pilate’s words, ‘Thou art 
[it seems] the king of the Jews!” which are probably (2234, 2236 
foll.) to be read as a contemptuous exclamation expressed in an 
interrogative tone. It is clear that, as Chrysostom says, our Lord’s 
reply is not a request for information. Pilate obviously did of say 
this from himself. Others Aad said it to him. In Greek questions, 
an absurdity is often put before the reality, thus: ‘When horses are 
injured do they become Jetter, or worse?” “In states, are rulers 
without error, or liable to error?” ‘Do you permit [a bad ruler] to 
rude, or do you appoint another*?” There is nothing in the literal 
English rendering of our Lord’s reply to indicate the meaning 
conveyed by this Greek usage. But the meaning might be fairly 
paraphrased as “ Will you venture to assert that you say this from 
yourself, or will you admit, as you must be conscious, that you were 
prompted by others?” 


(8B) “Hnep 


[2092] “H7ep occurs only once in N.T., namely in Jn xii. 43 
“They loved the glory of men rather shan (imep) (marg. vrép) the 
glory of God.” Chrysostom, in his comment, quotes (v. 44) “How 
can ye beljeve...since ye seek not the glory that is from the only 
God?” And perhaps this is almost the meaning here :—“ the glory of 
men and not the glory of God.” Compare 2 Macc. xiv. 42 





1 [2090 2] In the Sermon on the Mount alone, it occurs about ten times. 

? [20904] Two of these contain indirect questions, vii. 17 ‘‘ He shall know... 
whether it is from God or I speak from myself,” viii. 14 ‘‘Ye know not whence I 
come ov where I return.” 

% [20912] Steph. quoting Plato 335 B, 339 B, Xen. Cyrop. iii, t. 12 (to which 
add 7d. “‘Do you let him [z.e. the bad ruler] retain his wealth, or do you reduce 
him to-poverty?”). 
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[2093] CONJUNCTIONS 
Fe a pe ie i cn eer a 
“ desiring [rather] to die nobly than [i.e. and nof]...to be subjected 
(O€duv drobaveiv nrep...vmoxeiptos yevéoOa),” and the variously inter- 
preted Jad i. 117 Bovrop’ éyo Aadv cdov Eupevar 7 arodkéoGa, where 
# (Eustathius says) was explained as being “for rep,” so as to 
mean emphatically “than,” not “or.” According to this distinction, 
whereas (1) p@AAov 7 might have meant that they loved the glory of 
God somewhat but the glory of men more, (2) paddov Hep suggests 
that they loved the glory of men, and the glory of God they loved 
not at all. Compare the only other passage where John uses paAXov 7, 
iii. 19 “The light hath come into the world and men loved rather 
the darkness than the light (pGddov 76 oxdros 7) 7 pas).” The likeness, 
and the unlikeness, are remarkable. The evangelist appears to con- 
demn both “the world” and “the rulers,” but the latter more 
severely. The “world” had perhaps some love for the light: the 
“rulers” had no love at all for the glory of God’. See 2686. 


(ix) “Tyo 
(a) “Ina, in John, expresses, or implies, purpose 


[2093] The frequency of iva in John (2686) illustrates in part his 
preference for colloquial as distinct from literary Greek, but in part 
also the tendency of his Gospel to lay stress on purZose, e.g. on the 
purpose of the Baptist’s birth and mission, on the purpose of the Son’s 
mission’, on the purpose of His actions and words‘, and on the 
Father’s purpose in appointing for Him these actions’, which purpose 
may also be described as the Father’s will®, John’s view is that 
actions are appointed for men i order that, in doing them, they may 
do the will of their Father ; and ¢he essence of the action consists in the 
motive, namely, to do that will. In English, “zo do” often means 
“doing,” having quite lost its old notion of “‘¢o doing,” i.e. “toward 
doing,” i.e. purpose: but in John-—whatever may be the case in 
other writers—iva seems always to retain some notion, or suggestion, 
of purpose, or motive, as being the essence of action’. 
ee 

1 [2092 2] *Hzep (**than”) differs from %# (‘‘or” or ‘‘than”) in being non- 
ambiguous and emphatic. ‘Yorép, v.r. for jrep, substitutes a common for an 
uncommon word and weakens the sense. 

2 i, 7, 8 va papruphoy, comp. i. 31 Iva pavepwO7. 

3 iii. 17 etc. Biv. Sais 5 vy. 23, 36. 

6 vi. 40 ToOTO ydp éoTw 7d Oé\nua T. warpds Mov iva... 


7 [20932] Jn does not use the infinitive of purpose with rod, or wpds 76, so that 
a priori we might expect him to use wa as a substitute. Bruder gives the article 
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(8) “Ina, in John, never,merely appositional 


[2094] If iva were merely appositional like our English “to,” 
N.T. writers would be able to employ iva, like “ to”—irrespective of 
good or evil, of positive or negative—in such sentences as." Lt 1s 
00d, or evil, for thee zo do this,” “I command, or forbid, thee to do 
this.” But iva can only be used with “ good” and “command,” not 
with “evil” and “forbid.” The reason is that “goodness” and 
“command” suggest @ positive object to be attained or a positive object 
in commanding ; and object suggests purpose’. “Evil” and “forbid” 
do not—or at least not to the same extent. In xiii. 34, R.V. marg. 
has “A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love (iva. 
ayarare) one another; even as I loved you, that ye also may love 
(va xat ¥. dyarare) one another,” apparently taking the first iva 
as introducing the substance of the command (“that ye ove”), and 
the second as introducing its purpose “that ye may love.” It seems 
better to give the same rendering in both cases, the second being an 
emphatic and much more definite repetition of the first. The 
meaning is, in both cases, “ My command ts, and my purpose ts, that 
Je love one another.” But in the second clause the kind of love 
is defined (‘Even as I loved you =: 

[2095] Similarly in xv. 13 “Greater love hath no man than this 
(u<iLova ratrys dyamryy ovSels Zye.)—that a man lay down his life (iva 
Tis THY Yuxyv avrov OF) for his friends,” the tva clause (in view of the 
frequency of Johannine apposition) is best taken as being in 





and the inf. as occurring Mk (15), Mt. (24), Lk. (c. 70), Jn (4) (thrice mpd Tod, 
once 6:4 74). “Iva occurs in Jn almost as often (1726) as in all the Synoptists 
together. 

[2093 4] In xii. 40 “‘ix order that (wa) they may noi see with their eyes” 
represents the divine purpose of ‘ blinding” those who do nct wish to see: and 
this phrase, derived loosely from Isaiah (vi. to), is quoted by Mark (iv. 12) and 
Luke (viii. 10), but not in the parallel Matthew who avoids it (xiii. 13 8rt...00 
AXérover, supplemented by xiii. 14 od wi tyre). When once the stupendous 
admission is made that evil in some sense may be decreed by God, there ceases to 
be any difficulty in xvi. 2, “‘ The hour cometh [decreed] in order that whosoever 
killeth you shall chink (6&) he doeth God service.” If persecution is “ decreed,” 
it must be decreed that some shall persecute ; and the evil is not always made worse 
by the fact that a man persecutes, thinking that ‘‘ he doeth God service.” 

In v. 7, wa depends on éroipov implied in éyw ‘‘I have no one [ready].” 

1 [2094 a] In the following, there is a notion of some standard of excellence to 
be attained, something desired or needed, some customary privilege that is prized 
and asked for, i. 27 ‘‘I am not worthy hat I should loose the shoe latchet,” ii. 25 
“He had no need ¢hat anyone should testify,” xviii. 39 ‘“‘There is a custom 
[established] for you ‘hat I should release...” See 2104a. 


Ii5 8—z2 


[2096] CONJUNCTIONS 

a cea easement tateean is et iceeaasadealce cpa gee eee 
apposition to ravrns [79s a.], but iva ts O9 is not the same as 
70d Oeva. For the love is, not “the laying down of life,” but the 
spirit that prompts the laying down or stimulates one man that he may 
lay down his life for another. And this suggestion of motive or effort 
is latent in fva. So, too, iv. 34 “My meat is im order that 1 may do 
(iva rowjow) the will of him that sent me” implies that the “meat” 
consists in the will to do His will. Comp. xvii. 3 “This is eternal 
life, in order that they may know thee,” which perhaps combines 
(1) “the effort to know thee,” (2) “given to men that they may know 
thee.” . 

[2096] In answer to the question of the Jews, “ What are we to 
do in order that we may work the works of God?” Jesus replies 
(vi. 29) “This is the work of God [namely] zm order that ye may 
believe,” which appears to mean that the “works” are not of the 
nature assumed by the questioners (eg. sabbath-keeping, alms-giving 
etc.) but of the nature of motive or purpose: and if they are to do 
the works it will be because they take into their hearts God’s purpose 
and will, which is an effort to make them believe, literally, an effort 
“in order that ye may believe.” Similarly vi. 40 ‘‘For this is the 
will of my Father [and His purpose and effort] iz order that every- 
one that beholdeth the Son...may have life eternal,” and xv. 12 
(comp. xiii. 34) “This is my commandment [and purpose] ix order 
that ye may love one another.” ‘The following passages shew that 
John, differing from Epictetus and others, never uses wa exactly for 
dru or ware (2697). 


(y) Special passages 


[2097] In viii. 56 “Abraham, your father, rejoiced that he might 
see my day,” the meaning is that Abraham, receiving the promise of 
the son in whom all the nations of the world were to be blessed, 
(Gen. xvii. 17) “laughed” for joy, being strengthened by God with 
hopeful faith, 7 order that, under God’s providence, he might thus 
fulfil the overruling will of God working for the salvation of “the 
nations.” Philo (i. 602—3) compares the “ laughing” of Abraham 
to the “laughing” of the day in anticipation of the early dawn: and, 
playing on the meaning of the name of Isaac (z.e “laughter ”) who 
was not yet born, he declares that “ Abraham, so to speak, laughed 
before laughter existed, as the soul, through hope, rejoices before joy 
and delights before delight.” The meaning is, that Abraham, being 
helped by God, performed a “work of God,” namely, “believing” 
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I at cian gc i aan neon aia 
and ‘‘rejoicing,” i” order that he might fulfil a purpose of God, 
namely, might see the day of the Messiah. See also 2688—9, 

[2098] ix. 2 “Rabbi, who sinned, this [man] or his parents, zz 
order that he might be born blind?” is answered by Jesus in language 
that does not deny purpose but calls attention to an ulterior purpose : 
“Neither did this [man] sin, nor his parents, but [it came to pass] 27 
order that the works of God might be manifested in him.” 

[2099] In xi. 14—15 “Lazarus is dead, and I am glad, on 
account of you, that ye may believe, because I was not there?,” the 
first question is, What is the verb, expressed or implied, on which 
there depends the clause “that ye may believe”? 

(1) The only verb expressed is ya/pw: and, taken by themselves, 
the words “Lazarus is dead and I rejoice in order that ye may 
believe” might mean “I force myself to rejoice over it and to express 
my joy in order that ye may believe ”—as a general, after the death 
of a brother in battle, might say to his soldiers, “I rejoice over it in 
order that you may be encouraged to follow his example.” According 
to this view, the Son “rejoices” over His friend’s death—foreseeing 
the triumph over death—being filled by the Father with joy in order 
that He may accomplish a work for the strengthening of the faith of 
the disciples. 

[2100] (2) But we have not here xatpw and iva consecutively, 
(as above (2097) wyaA\acaro iva). “For your sakes” intervenes. 
Now “‘for “your sakes” implies that the speaker destves something for 
the sake of those spoken to. And, in answer to the question, “desiring 
what?” 7ré @éAwv, the reply would be 6éAwv iva miorevonre, “desiring 
that ye may believe.” Hence iva may depend upon 6édw implied in 
be Uuas: “TI rejoice for your sakes desiring that ye may believe.” 

[2101] (3) The next clause to consider is “ because (érv) I was 
not there.” (a) This may depend upon “believe.” Then it would 
mean, ‘‘ that ye may believe in me because your faith has not been 
shaken at the spectacle of Lazarus dying in my presence when I, you 
might think, could have healed him.” In this spirit, Martha and 
Mary say to Jesus, “If thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died,” and Martha may be supposed to add, “ Yet even now [though 





1 [2097 a] ’AyadXtdouwae is never used in the Bible with ta to mean ‘rejoice 
(to do).” Once, when meaning ‘‘ rejoice to do,” it is used with infin. (Ps. xix. 5) 
“‘rejoiceth Zo rum (dpauetv) his course.” For Origen’s comment, see 2689. 

2 Adfapos dmédavev, kal xalpw, dv tas, va moredanre, bre odk juny exe. I 
have added a comma after yalpw. 
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the faith of some might have been shaken] I believe that whatsoever 
thou shalt ask from God, God will give thee.” But is it likely that 
Christ would rejoice in the prospect of a belief so zegative and frail 
that it depends upon His adsence? More probably, if this were the 
grammatical construction, there would be a latent fosztive meaning, 
‘That ye may believe decause I was not there to save him from death 
and decause I shall consequently go thither to raise him from death,” 
z.¢. that ye may believe because I shall raise him from death as a 
consequence of my absence. (4) Again, the words “because I was 
not there” may depend upon “rejoice,” the meaning being, “I 
rejoice—on your account, desiring that ye may believe—because I 
was not there,” z.e. “I rejoice that I was not there, not for my own 
sake, not to avoid the spectacle of his death, but for your sakes 
desiring that ye may believe.” 

[2102] (4) On the whole—having regard to John’s frequent use 
of iva to introduce divine preordinance and to the stress laid on 
Christ’s knowledge of all that was happening to Lazarus, combined 
with His determination to remain at a distance till His “friend” was 
dead—we shall probably come closest to the meaning, if we take the 
words as signifying that the Son rejoiced over all the circumstances 
of the death of Lazarus, as He was ready to rejoice over His 
own death, and for the same reason—namely that, in both cases, 
the death would tend to the glory of God by strengthening men’s 
faith in God. We are intended to listen to Jesus as the words 
dropped slowly from His lips, clause by clause. The same shock 
that the disciples would have felt we also are intended to feel, when 
we hear Jesus say, ‘‘ Lazarus is dead, and I rejoice.” Then we are 
to be in part comforted by His affection and in part bewildered by 
“for your sakes.” Then some reassurance follows when we hear 
“in order that ye may believe.” Then we are plunged into be- 
wilderment again by the words “ because I was not there.” This is 
what we are to realise as the confused feeling of the hearers at the 
time. But realising it as readers, in the light of subsequent events, 
we are to interpret the oracular words as meaning that the Son 
rejoiced in all that the ‘Father revealed to Him, in the death, and in 
His absence from His friend’s death-bed, for the sake of His 
disciples, and that the death, the absence, and the rejoicing, were all 
ordained for the fulfilment of the divine purpose}. 


1 [21022] Chrysostom’s comment is ‘‘ Died and I rejoice on your account. 
Why, pray, 0” your account? Because I foretold [it], not being there, and 
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(#103) In xii. 7 "Ades abriy iva eis THY Yuepay Tod evradiacpod yeov 
mene avré, obscurity arises, not from the construction of tva THPHON 
‘in order that she may keep,” but from the doubtful meaning of the 
context (which will, I hope, be discussed in a future treatise) and 
from the possibility of some corruption’, 


(8) “Ina and Subjunctive, compared with Infinitive 


[2104] In xi. 50 “It is profitable for you (lit.) ix order that one 
man should die for the people,” and in xvi. 7 “It is profitable for 
you (lit.) 2 order that 1 may depart,” iva follows a word that suggests 
a profitable object to be pursued (as explained above 2094). But 
owing to the context, in each case, there is probably a notion of 
preordinance. For this reason, perhaps, iva and the subjunctive are 
put into the mouth of the High Priest when he utters the words 
under higher influence than his own (“not of himself”) as being 
a divine decree: but afterwards the evangelist, when referring to 
these very words, uses the infinitive, xviii. 14 “Now Caiaphas was 
he that gave counsel to the Jews that it was expedient that one man 
should die (ort cvppeper Eva dvOpwrov aobaveiv) for the people?.” 


(e€) Omission of principal verb before fna 


[2105] As the /dad declares its subject to be the wrath of 
Achilles but adds that the “purpose that was being accomplished ” 
was that of Zeus, so, though in reverse order, the Fourth Gospel 
begins with the Logos and God and Light; and then, coming to “a 
man,” indicates that the purpose of the man’s “coming” is to bear 
witness about the Light. To express this purpose the evangelist 





because, when I shall have raised [him] up [from the dead], there will be no 
suspicion (oddeula éorar vwoyla).”” Theodorus (Cramer ad Joc.) says “I rejoice, He 
says, for your sakes (jy évexev). For the fact that I was not there will contribute 
to your faith (76 yap 7H elval we exe? cuvtedoer rpds Thy miorw Thy vpuerépav) since, 
if (ef uév) [had been present, I should have healed him while still ailing (dppw- 
atobvta éGepdmevov), but such a wonder as that would have been slight for the 
manifestation of power.” 

1 On xv. 8 év rovrw edotdcOn 6 marip pov Iva Kapmdv woddy pépnre, see 2393. 

2 [2104 2] Jn’s preference of iva to the infinitive is illustrated by (a) i. 27 “I 
am not worthy ¢hat (iva),” contr. with ‘‘ worthy fo” in Lk. xv. 19, 21, Rev. v. 2, 
4, 9, 12, and by (6) ii. 25, xyi. 30, 1 Jn ii. 27 xpelay éxew iva, contr. with x. éxew 
and infinitive in Mt. iii. 14, xiv. 16, 1 Thess. i. 8 (comp. Heb. v. 12 700 duddoxew). 
On the infinitive with 700 see 2093 a. 
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uses iva for the first time’. As the man is described as “sent from 
God,” the purpose. of the “coming” may be supposed to be that of 
God, not of the man except so far as the man makes it his own as 
well. The Gospel then proceeds to subordinate the “man” to the 
“light” by saying, i. 8 “He was not the light, dut [ ] %% order 
that (aX iva) he might bear witness concerning the light.” 

[2106] How are we to fill the bracketed gap? R.V. supplies 
“came,” and perhaps correctly: but the passage should be con- 
sidered with others. like it, ix. 3 “Neither did this man sin nor his 
parents, dur [ | order that? the works of God should be 
manifested in him,” xiii. 18 “I speak not concerning you all: I 
know whom: (rivas) I chose, dut [ |] #” order that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled...,” xiv. 3o—1 “And he [#.e. the prince of the 
world] hath nothing in me; dut [ ] 2” order that the world may 
know that I love the Father and as the Father-gave me command- 
ment, even so I do. Arise, let us go hence,” xv. 24—5 “If I had 
not done...they had not had sin; but now (viv dé) have they both 
seen and hated me and my Father; dut [ | én order that the 
word that is written in their law might be fulfilled, They hated me 
without a cause.” Similarly 1 Jn ii. 19 “They came forth [ze. 
originated] from us, but (aAd’) they were not of us: for if they had 
been of us, they would have continued with us, dwt [ ] %% order 
that they might be made manifest how that they all are not of us.” 

[2107] Attempting to supply these ellipses we may first take 
those passages in which dAAa is preceded by a negative. In these, 
where we can supply a verb by repeating it from the preceding 
context, it will be reasonable to do so: i. 8 “He was not the light 
but on the contrary [was, or was sent, or came] in order that he might 
bear witness concerning the light,” repeating éyévero, or dwecrad- 
pévos [Hv], or FAGev, from i. 6—7 (but see 2112): similarly ix. 3 

_“Netther did this man sin or his parents dut on the contrary [he 
was born blind] in order that the works of God should be manifested,” 





1 [21052] i. 6—7 éyéverd dvOpwros dmecraduévos wapd Oeod...00ros FAOev 
els wapruptav, va papruphey... Comp. Is. lv. 4 ‘I [z.e. Jehovah] have given him 
Jor a witness to the peoples.” 

? “But } in order that,” in the whole of this paragraph=4)N tva. 

8 [2107 a2] The view that dA\d means “‘ dat on the contrary [subordinated to 
the light]” and not, ‘‘ dz s¢#/ [in some way connected with the light]” is favoured 
by Jn iii. 28 obk...dAN, ‘‘not...det on the contrary,” uttered by the Baptist himself 
about his relation to Christ. ; 
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referring to the question of the disciples “Who did sin...that Ze was 
born blind?” (but see 2112). 

[2108] In xiv. 30—31 above quoted, the negative clause “hath 
nothing in me,” means “he finds no sin in me.” The opposite of 
this would be “he finds righteousness in me.” But instead of 
supplying this or any clause, the best plan perhaps is to connect 
together “ But on the contrary...even so I do (otrws mow®),” so that 
the meaning is, “Satan does not find sin in me [and constrain me 
to die because of my sin], dut on the contrary—|unconstrained by any 
law of sin or Satan] in order that tine world may know..., and even 
as the Father gave me commandment—so J do,” i.e. I act sinlessly 
and voluntarily for His glory. In that case, the principal verb is not 
omitted but is placed at the end of the sentence. 

[2109] In the following instances, where there is no negative 
clause immediately preceding aAAd, the context suggests the ellipsis 
of some exclamation of sorrow for sin as being ‘‘[evil indeed], but 
yet [ordained] zx order that” some divine purpose, or saying of 
Scripture, may be fulfilled: xiii. 18 “I know that you will not all be 
saved ; I know whom I have chosen: [evil indeed] but yet [it has 
so come to pass] in order that the Scripture may be fulfilled.” Similarly 
in xv. 24—5 aAAd means “but still,” and the speaker falls back, in 
trust, upon the fulfilment of “the word that is written in their law” 
as being the only consolation: “They have both seen and hated me 
and my Father; dw¢ sti// [it has been so ordained] in order that...” 
The evil is regarded as evil, but as evil resulting in the fulfilment 
of the Law. 

[2110] In 1 Jn ii. 19, where a negative precedés, but at some 
interval, dAAd appears to mean “dwt stil,” and to suggest, in the 
thought of a mysterious and divine justice, some compensation for the 
defection of disciples: “They went out from us, ze. they originated 
from us, but they never really belonged to us: Had they belonged to 
us, they would have continued with us—[evil, indeed | but [at all events 
an evil working for good | in order that they might be manifested....'.” 


1 [21102] R.V. supplies ‘‘they went out” from what precedes, and takes it as 
“they revolted” or ‘‘ deserted.” ’Héf\Oov might, in suitable context, apply to 
“coming forth” either (a) as sons from a home, soldiers from a camp etce., or (4) as 
runaways, deserters, rebels. Here, the following words, aA’ ovx joav é iudv, 
rather suggest antithesis, ‘‘ They [at first] came out from us [as children from our 
home, or soldiers from our tamp] but they were not really [in heart] belonging to 
us....” - For é&€pxouac éx, wapdé, dé, meaning ‘‘originate from” or ‘‘ come from,” 
see Jn viii. 42, xiii. 3, xvi. 28, 30, xvii. 8. 

[2110 4] Origen, however (Huet ii. 410 D), commenting on the going out of Judas 
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[2111] CONJUNCTIONS 
wi Sea teen et ie uc eli ii alga ee 
[2111] There is but one instance of ellipsis with ad’ tva in the 
Synoptic Tradition. It occurs in Mark alone, and the parallel 
Matthew and Luke are of interest as shewing how such a missing 
clause might be variously supplied. The Three Synoptists, after 
substantially agreeing that Jesus said “I was with you ‘[day] by 
day’ in the Temple and ye did not seize me,” give His following 
words thus : 
Mk xiv. 49 


Mt. xxvi. 56 Lk. xxii. 53 


“but in order that 
(dAN twa) the Scrip- 
tures might be ful- 


“but (dé) all this ts 
come to pass (yéyovev) 
in order that the 


“but (add) this is 
your hour and the 
power of darkness.” 


filled.” Scriptures of the 


Prophets might be 
fulfilled.” 

Here it would be an extremely weak interpretation, in Mark, to 
repeat the preceding verb, “seize” (so as to make the sense “but 
[ye have seized me] in order that”). A better course is to explain 
it as above, as being an exclamation of mingled sorrow and self- 
consolation at the temporary triumph of evil: “[evil and strange] dut 
yet, [ordained| in order that the Scriptures might be fulfilled.” 
Matthew takes it so, and expressly asserts that “all this” (rotro 
ddov) came to pass according to divine decree. Luke, on the other 
hand, seems to emphasize the fact that the arrest took place by mzght: 
“Ye did not seize me by day; but [now ye seize me by night], this 
is your [appointed] hour, fit for a deed of darkness.” 

[2112] In the light of this passage we must perhaps be prepared 
to say that in one at least of the Johannine instances (i. 8, ix. 3) 
explained above (2107) by a repetition of a preceding verb, John 
may have intended to supply, as Matthew does here, ‘‘now all this 
came to pass,” so that the meaning of Christ’s reply about the blind 
man (ix. 3) would be, “No particular sin of the parents or of the 
child in any pre-existing condition explains the facts: the whole was 
ordained for the glory of God.” Possibly the same explanation 
applies also to the saying about the Baptist (i. 8). It is 
‘characteristic. of John’s.’style that he so often uses a phrase— 


after receiving the sop frém Jesus (xii. 30) says réAeov e&fAOev dard rod "Incod 
dvddoyov Te ’HEAAGoy ef }udv, apparently illustrating the ‘‘ going out” in the 
Gospel by the ‘‘going out” in the Epistle, and taking the latter as revolt, or 
secession. According to that view, the rendering would be ‘‘ They went out as 
rebels from us. [An evil, indeed,] dz s¢z// they were never in heart belonging to 
us,” z.¢. but still the evil would have been greater if they had really belonged to us 
and had yet fallen away. 
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edt eattee ei 
perhaps borrowed from the early Greek vernacular Gospel and 
retained in one instance by Mark alone of the Synoptists—that 
leaves the reader in some doubt as to what is alleged to have happened, 
but insists that it happened for a certain purpose. 





(¢) “Ina dependent on verb implied in question 

[2113] i. 22 “They said therefore to him, Who art thou (tis ef)? 
that we may give an answer to them that sent us.” 

ix. 36 “He answered [and said], And who is he, Lord, ¢ha¢ I may 
believe on him ?” 

“Tell us,” and (2157) “thou wilt surely tell me,” may be 
severally supplied before “ that.” 


(n) “Ina with indicative (2690) 

[2114} “Ive with future indicative occurs in vii. 3 “‘in order that thy 
disciples also shall behold (ewpycover),” xvii. 2 “tn order that all 
that thou hast given to him 4e shall give (Swot) to them eternal life.” 
This (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 18 iva Ojow) is fairly frequent in N.T. But 
1 Jn v. 20 “he hath given to us a mind that we may be recognising 
(iva. ywooxouer) ” stands on a different footing, being probably a mere 
misspelling arising from the confusion of o and w (966 a). Compare 
Gal. vi. 9—12 Oepicopev (NCFG etc. “WpLEV)...WS Kapov exwmev (so W.H. 
with NB*, but Lightf. (2696) exouer)...epyatopeba (AB* ~0ueOa)... 
Swxwvrac (ACEG etc. -ovrar). In the context, the writer says ‘See 
with what large (ayAixous, but B* Aikous) letters I have written to you 
with my own hand.” It is possible that the Apostle, like some 
writers in the Egyptian papyri, habitually interchanged o and w; and 
early reverence for the autograph may have preserved some traces of 
the interchange in the best Greek mss. (2691). This however will not 
explain Jn xvii. 3 (ADL etc.) iva ywedoxovow (d cognoscant) where 
possibly some scribes took the meaning to be “so that they know.” 
In the difficult passage (1673 c) v. 20 iva ipets Oavpdlyte (SS “and do 
not wonder”) xL have Gavyatere. In xii. 4o ta pi Wwow...xat 
iagopat avrovs, John follows Is, vi. ro (LXX, but Sym. ia6y), and so 
does Mt. xii. 15. Compare Eph. vi. 3 ta & cou yévntar Kal gon 
(which deviates from LXX both of Ex. xx. 12 and of Deut. v. 16). 
This resembles W.H. marg. in Jn xv. 8 ta KapTov...pepnte Kat 
yevjoec Ge enol pabyra/—a natural transition, but BDL have yevnode. 


(9) “Ina, connexion of 
[2115]. A ta clause generally follows the principal verb, but see 
2108 and comp. xix. 31 (where iva occurs with a negative) of ody 
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> an ’ \ > ” \ , > , > , ‘ 7 1 
lovdator, érei mr. Fv, va py peivy...qv yap...ypwrnoav tov I. tva.... 


The connexion is doubtful in xix. 28 pera rodro eidads 6 “Iycots ort 
On Tavra TeTéeAcoTaL iva TeAewOn y ypapy Eye, Aupo. Chrysostom 
paraphrases thus, elSds otv wavta werAnpwpeva, Aéyer, Aupo, rarw 
évradda mpopyreiav rAnpdv, apparently connecting the iva clause with 
Aéyet, and the rhythm of the sentence being like that of xix. 31 
somewhat favours this view. If that were correct, the best inter- 
pretation would be that the Son felt the thirst and uttered the 
expression of it in order that the Scripture might receive its fulfilment 
(not that He deliberately uttered the word in order that a particular 
passage of Scripture might be fulfilled (1722)). But, on the other 
side, Johannine usage decidedly favours the rendering “‘ knowing that 
all things were now accomplished in order that the Scripture might be 
perfectly fulfilled” —provided that we read what follows in the light 
of these words. Then “He saith, ‘I thirst’” will mean, “[ Knowing, 
I say, that the time had come for the supreme perfection of the 
Father’s will as expressed in Scripture] he saith, ‘I thirst.” The 
writer indicates (1) that all things were accomplished that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled, (2) that Jesus knew this when He 
uttered the words “I thirst.” He leads us to infer that Jesus 
uttered the words as the crown of that accomplishment and with 
a. view to that fulfilment. Our conclusion is, then, that according 
to Johannine grammar the tva clause depends on teréAecrar; but, 
accerding to Johannine suggestion and intention, the tva clause is 
to be repeated so as to depend on dAédye. 

(cv) “INa...iNa 

[2116] Such a sentence as “Jn order that x may come to pass 
in order that y may come to pass” would naturally mean that an 
immediate object x is to be attained with a view to the attainment 
of an ultimate object y—so that the second iva clause would be 
grammatically (though not mentally) subordinate to the first. But 
the second clause may be reiterative—y being another form of 
expressing x—‘“‘in order, that [I say] y may take place,” so that 


1 [2115 a] In this sentence tye wy could not depend on 7pwérycar, the principal 
verb, without changing the meaning into ‘‘asked Pilate that the bodies might not 
remain.” But they “asked” for something rather different—‘‘ that their legs might 
be broken and they might be taken away.” The sentence does not give grounds 
for supposing that in ordinary cases (where Wa is used without a negative and 


where no épwrav Wa follows) John would place a iva clause before the principal 
verb. 
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the second clause is coordinate with the first. In xiii. 34 “A new 
commandment give I unto you, ‘hat (iva) ye love one another—even 
as (xa6ws) I loved you, that (iva) ye (ipeis) also love one another,” 
the second clause is reiterative (though amplified by the definition, 
“even as”). 

[2117] This sequence of iva...xa6us...iva (“In order that ye 
should love—{How love?] Even as I loved, that ye should love i) 
suggests that we should arrange in the same way (as being an answer 
to the question “How glorify the Father?”) xvii. 2 “Glorify thy Son 
that the Son may glorify thee—even as thou gavest unto him authority 
over all flesh, Aa? all that thou hast given to him, he may give unto 
them life eternal.” According to this view, we may briefly paraphrase 
the latter part of the sentence thus, “[How say I ‘that the Son may 
glorify thee’? I mean] that the Son may glorify thee by giving 
to others even as thou hast given to him.” It is implied that the 
Father is the Supreme Giver and that the supreme authority consists 
in “giving.” Moreover the highest glorifying of the Father consists 
in giving. Whosoever gives to others, as from the Father, gives what 
he has received from the Father, and glorifies the Father in the 
hearts of those who “see his good works and glorify his Father who 
is in heaven*.” Nearly the same sense might be obtained (but not 
in such accordance with Johannine style) by making thé second iva, 
not parallel with the first, but dependent on éwxas, and by taking 
xauis as, in effect, xai ydp, “for indeed”: “Glorify thy Son, that. the 
Son may glorify thee: for indeed thou hast given all authority to him 
in order that he may give life to others [and that he may thus glorify 
thee].” A third arrangement, to take the second iva clause as 
grammatically subordinate to the first (“that he may glorify thee... 
that he may give unto them eternal life”) would be quite contrary 
to all Johannine thought as well as to the interpretation of the 
sequence in xiii. 34. 

(2118] A similar sequence of iva, xa6us, and iva, but followed 
by a third wa, is in xvii. 20-1 “But not about these alone do 
I pray but also about them that are to believe through their word 
in me, that all may be one—even as (xaOus) thou, Father, in me, and 
I in thee, shat [Z say] they also may be in us’, ¢hat the world may 


1 Mt. v. 16. 
2 [2118 a] xvii. 21 (R.V.)'‘‘That they also may be zm us,” A.V. has ‘‘ That 
they also may be one zn us,” reading Wa kal avrol év qyiv &v dow, with RAC?L. 
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believe that thou didst send me,” where the second iva clause 
appears to be reiterative, and coordinate with the first, while the 
third iva clause is subordinate. The same sequence, but perhaps 
not the same connexion, occurs in xvii. 22—3, which, if arranged 
like xvii. 20o—1, would run thus, “And I too have given to them the 
glory thou hast given to me ¢hat they may be one—even as (xaOus) 
we (npeis) [are] one, I in them, and thou in me, ‘at they may be 
perfected into one, ¢a¢ the world may recognise that thou didst 
send me and didst love them even as thou didst love me.” The 
sense, however, demanded in the latter passage seems to require 
“I in thee” [not “¢hem”] “and thou in me”—if the words are to 
be arranged thus. If the words are not corrupt, it seems necessary 
to punctuate xvii. 22—3 as W.H., with no pause before xa6us: 
“that they may be one even as we [are] one, I in them and 
thou in me, ¢#at [I say] they may be perfected into one.” But, 
even taken thus, the words seem to shew a want of parallelism. We 
seem to need either (1) “that they may be one...[namely] I in them 
and ¢hey in me,” or (2) “even as we are one, [namely] I in shee and 
thou in me.” The present text seems to confuse (1) and (2)'. If 








SS has a blank in the Ms. ‘‘ may be [ ] that the world may believe.” Burk. 
suggests ‘‘a possible restoration” meaning ‘‘ united.” On xdéyd see 2127 2. 

1 [2118 4] The passage may have been confused at an early date owing to (r) 
its various possibilities of connexion, (2) the juxtaposition of EN meaning “in” 
and €N meaning ‘‘one,” (3) doctrinal controversies as indicated by Epiphanius 
(Haer. lxix. 19 and 69, 743A and 7938). Clem. Alex. quoting xvii. 21—23 as 
““gospel” and as ‘‘the Lord’s utterance,” says (140) “Eva pév adréy [i.c. rov Ocdy] 
Aéyet, “Wa mdvres &v wor Kabds ov, warep, ev guol, Kaya é col: iva Kal adroi év 
judy ey wot...... Wwa dow &v, Kabas tuets Ev, eyed ev abrots kal ov év éuol, Wa dor TeTE- 
Aecamévor eis év.” But in the whole of this quotation there is nothing that contains 
a statement that ‘‘God is one,” unless in of, rdrep, év and ov év, Clement read & 
for év. é» éuol might perhaps be taken to mean “‘one with me,” as els is used with 
a dat. by Plutarch (Aor. 1089 a) ‘‘ having drunk from one and the same cup with 
[that of] Epicurus (é« puds olvoxdys "Emcxotpy mwerwxéres).” Origen uses év dua 
in connexion with the passage, (#xhort. ad Mart. 39) ‘‘ Become worthy of becoming 
one with (rod &v yevéo@as dua) Son and Father and Holy Spirit, according to the 
Prayer of the Saviour saying.‘ 4s / and thou are one (‘Qs éyw kal od & éoper) that 
they may be (?) one with ys (Wa Kal adrol év iuiv & do, where “ deest & in edd. 
Wetst. et Ruaei”).’” Here the last words may mean ‘‘in us” or ‘‘one in us,” or— 
if takes a dat., like 7d a’rd6—‘‘ one and the same with us.” So Origen speaks 
of (Cels. viii. 12) 7d’Eyd kal 6 rarhp & éopev, cal rd év edxG elpnucvov vrd Tod 
vlod Tod Beod év 7H, ‘Os eyes kal ob & eon. 

[2118¢] Although the text of Clement, in the extract given above, now quotes 
Jn xvii. 21—3 as in A.V., it is not at all certain that he did so in the original text 
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the text is correct, the best -plan will be to take “I in them and 
thou in me” as an appositional clause explaining the meaning of 
“one” in “that they may be one.” 

[2119] The underlying thought is, perhaps, as Clement says, that 
“one” means “God,” and that the indwelling of God is the sole 
cause of unity. But how can God the Father dwell “in” men? 
Only if the Son dwells “in” men. If the Son dwells “in” men, and 
the Father dwells “in” the Son, it follows (spiritually as well as 
logically) that God the Father dwells in men, which means also that 
unity dwells in them, so that they are one. Probably this is the 
meaning: but the precise text and the precise grammatical ex- 
planation of it, must, at present, be given up as unascertainable. 

[2120] The following instance has been placed last, out of order, 
owing to its special character, xv. 16 “Ye chose not me, but I chose 
you, and set you [in the vineyard] ‘hat (iva) ye might go [the] way 
[that I go] (1659—60) and [that ye] might bear fruit and [that] your 
fruit might abide—¢hat (iva) whatsoever ye ask the Father in my 
name he may give you.” “Fruit,” as always in John!, means the 
vintage or harvest of souls, which elsewhere the Apostles are said to 





of his work. A long extract would naturally be conformed by scribes to the 
canonical text. They would take more pains about it than about a short quotation 
or allusion. Origen (De Princip. i. 6) quotes xvii. 22, 23 correctly, but, later on, 
he mixes up xvii. 24, 21, 22, giving, as part of the quotation (2d. ii. 3. 5) ‘‘ and 
that, as Zand thou are one, these also may be one zx us (? one with us),” and, later 
still, (2d. iii. 6. 1) ‘*and that as thou and I are one, they also may be one in (?) us,” 
where Jerome confirms Rufinus in his translation of this quotation of Origen’s 
(Clark transl. vol. ii. p. 264). Epiphanius, too, quotes as a saying of Jesus (Haer. 
743 A) ‘‘and the saying, ‘ The two of us are one, that they also may be one’ (kal dr, 
Oi dbo év éopwev Wa Kal abrol év dow)” and (2. 793 A) ‘‘ Make them that they may 
be in me (? one with me) as also and thou are one (rolncov avrovs va dow ev éuol 
ws Kaya Kal od ev écpev)” and (2d. B) ‘ the two of us are one (ol d¥0 &v éopev).”’ 

[2118 @] xvii. 22—3 is thus given by W.H....tva dow & Kadds huets &, éya év 
aurois kal ov év éuol, but by R.V. ‘‘ that they may be one, even as we [are] one; I 
in them and thou in me,” SS begins a new sentence at xvii. 23 thus: “‘...that they 
may be oneevenas we areone. J shall be with them and thou with me,” introducing 
the new sentence with ‘‘I.” Similarly Migne prints both a (which has ‘‘ Et ego 
in illis”) and 6 and f(“‘ Ego in eis”). Many Gk and Lat. authorities ins. éopev 
before éy. All these facts indicate early differences of connexion. It may be 
worth noting that a, 6, and f, have (at the end of xvii. 22) ‘‘sicut e¢ nos,” 
“ quomodo eé¢ nos ”—facts that suggest confusion between xa0ws, kat ws, and ws kat. 

1 [2120 a] iv. 36, xii. 24y xv. 2—16. Comp. Rom. i. 13. To an Apostle, it 
was ‘‘ gain” to die and be with Christ, but it was (Phil. i. 22) ‘‘ fruit” to live and 
gain souls for Him. 
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cp 
“reap,” but here they are said to “bear” it as a vine-branch bears 
its clusters’. 

[2121] The question is, Why does not the sentence end with 
“that your fruit might abide,” ze. that the Church of Christ might 
be spread? Is not that worthy to be the ultimate object? Is it not 
bathos to say to Apostles “in order that (iva) the Church of Christ 
may be spread—7z order that (iva) your prayers may be answered ” ? 
It certainly would be bathos if we did not assume the last words to 
mean “in order that your prayers for more fruit and for more 
gaining of souls may continually be answered.” Thus taken, the 
clause is net bathos. It reminds the Apostles that the more they 
succeed, the more they must remember that their success depends 
on God’s answer to their prayers, and—since divine answer to 
human prayer depends on human unity with divine will—on the 
oneness of their will with His. According to this view, the meaning 
is, “ That ye may save souls—that [J say] your prayers for the souls 
of men may ever be heard?.” 


(x) Kadds 

(a) Suspensive 

[2122] Kass, when suspensive, keeps the reader’s attention in 
suspense till he reaches the principal verb later on, e.g. “even as I... 
so do ye”; when supplementary or explanatory, it follows the verb 
(“Do ye...even as 1”), Ka@sds is never used suspensively in 
Matthew. Luke uses it thus thrice in the Double Tradition, where 
the parallel Matthew has wovep etc. John has suspensive xaGus 





1 [21204] It is hardly possible that ¢épyre can mean “‘carry home as 
vintagers.” Apart from other reasons, the freq. xapwdv géper in the context 
applied to (xii. 24) the grain of wheat, (xv. 2, 4, 5) vine-branches, precludes this. 

2 [21212] Comp. 1 Jn v. 15—16 “‘If we know that he heareth us what- 
soever we ask, we know that we have the petitions that we have asked of him. If 
any man see his brother sinning a sii not unto death, he shall ask...” In xv. 16, 
if the 2nd wa is subordinate"to the rst, the meaning is ‘‘7 order that by saving 
souls, ye may acquire apostolic strength 7 order that your prayers for souls may 
be still more completely heard.” This would be in accordance with the law, ‘‘ He 
that hath, to him shall be added.” So, he that gains ‘‘talents” for his Master, : 
‘may be said to gain them ‘‘in order that” he may gain more. But the coordinate 
interpretation is more in accordance with Johannine usage. 

3 [2122a] Lk. vi. 31 Kaus (Mt. vii. 12 wdvra ody doa édy) Oédere...... qoveiTe 
avrois éuolws, xi. 3Q, xvii. 26 Kabds éyévero...... (Mt. xii. 40, xxiv. 37 domep). 
Mk i. 2—3 may possibly be suspensive. Lk. xvii. 28 has duolws xadus....... 
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ena a 
about a dozen times, always in Christ’s words, and mostly indicating 
a correspondence between the Father and the Son, or between the 
Son and those whom the Son sends}, 


(8) Followed by kai or Kéred in apodosis 


[2123] “Zven as” in protasis naturally prepares the way for 
“Precisely so,” “altogether so,” “ai(Z)so” in apodosis (“even as you 
do, he a/so will do”). In the Johannine Gospel, exhibiting the 
correspondence between the Father and the Son, as proclaimed by 
the latter, and between the Son and the children of the F ather, cases 
of this idiom are necessarily frequent, and, in particular, “ Even as 
he [the Father] does...7 also (kay) do.” In English, there is no 
ambiguity except that we may not feel quite sure whether “also” is 
intended to suggest “besides” or “in precisely the same way.” But 
in Greek, where “also” is represented by xai, which regularly means 
“and,” the words will be manifestly liable to ambiguity, if the sense 
admits of the rendering “ Even as he does...and [even as] I do.” 
Ka6us followed by «dys occurs in the following five instances :— 

[2124] (1) vi. 57 “Even as the living Father sent me and J 
(xdy0) live on account of (8d) the Father, he also (R.V. so he) that 
eateth me (xai 0 tputywv we)—he also [I say] (kdxetvos) shall live on 
account of me.” Here R.V. agrees with A.V. in rendering kayw 
“and I,” but Chrysostom and Severus of Antioch both render it “so 
/,” and this makes good sense: ‘“ Even as the living Father sent me, 
so I live on account of the Father” [i.e. so J, corresponding to His 
will, live (2297 foll.) merely to do His will, or on His account|, “and 
he that eateth me shall [in the same way] live on account of me?.” 





1 [2122 6] Kadds in i. 23, vi. 31, vii 38 (? 2129), xii. 14 introduces (or follows) 
Scripture, and is supplementary, but is suspensive in iii. 14, V- 30, vi. 57 (Chrysost. 
agst. R.V.), viii. 28, x. 15 (2125—6), xii. 50, xiii. 15, 33, 34, XIV. 27, 31, XV. 4, 9, 
xvii. 18, xx. 21. In vi. 58, ‘“‘ Wot as the fathers died [shall ye die],” the verb 
should probably be supplied afer ov xaOdbs (as in xiv. 27 ob KaOds 6 Kbopos dldwouw 
éya didwyu), and in that case cas would be suspensive. In y. 23 it does not 
introduce Scripture, and it is supplementary; but it may possibly be evangelistic 
comment, not words of the Lord (2066 4). 

? [2124] See Cramer and Chrysost. ad loc. {6 éyw ottrws ws 6 Tarnp. 

The words might, in theory, be connected with what precedes: vi. 56—7 
6 Tpdywv wou Thy odpka Kal mivwy pov 7d alua &v épol péver Kayw ev alt@, xabus 
dméoredév ue 6 fav marnp Kayo $@ dua Tov warépa. But it would be against the 
suspensive usage of xa@ds, and is in other respects improbable. In the next 
instance, however, R.V. treats xa®ws as non-suspensive. 
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[2125] CONJUNCTIONS 








[2125] (2) Ka@ws is taken as explanatory (not suspensive) by 
R.V. in x. 14—15 “I am the good shepherd ; and I know mine 
own, and mine own know me, even as the Father knoweth me, 
and I know the Father; and I lay down my life for the sheep*.” 
But the generally suspensive use of xaus in Christ’s words, up to 
and beyond this point in the Gospel’, would suggest that it is to be 
taken as in A.V., “As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the 
Father, and I lay down my life for the sheep.” It is true that there 
is an attractive symmetry and equality in a kind of double proportion 
between four terms in R.V. “Z know mine own and mine own know 
me, even as the Father knoweth me and J know the Father.” More- 
over A.V. may have been somewhat influenced by inferior Mss., 
which alter “mine own know me” into “I am known by mine.” 
But still there is something to be said for the view of Chrysostom, 
who says that “the knowledge is ot egual” between the shepherd 
and the sheep but that it zs “equal” between the Father and the 
Son’. 

[2126] According to this view, there would be (one might 
suppose) a distinct pause after the words “mine own know me,” 
while Jesus is preparing to teach His disciples for the first time what 
is implied by personal knowledge. This has not yet been mentioned 
by Him, though He has spoken of knowing “concerning the 
teaching whether it be of God,” of knowing “the truth,” and even 
of knowing “that I AM‘*” According to the Greek doctrine, 
summarised in the epigram at Delphi “ Know thyself,” the knowledge 
of one’s own nature was the highest knowledge. According to the 
Synoptic doctrine of Christ, some knowledge of one’s own defects 
(the beam in one’s own eye) was but a rudimentary preparation 
for “seeing clearly” to help one’s neighbour. According to the 
Johannine doctrine, the highest knowledge of all was that knowledge, 





1 "By elucd wouuhy 6 kadds, kal yewookw Ta éud Kal yuwdoxoval me TA eud, Kabds 
ywooKer pe 6 TaThp Kayo ywooKw Tov Tarépa, Kal THY Puxny mou TIONUL birép Tay 
mpoBarwr. 

2 [2125 a] Kas suppleinentary—apart from quotations of Scripture (2122 4)— 
is almost confined to the, Last Discourse (2128—382). 

3 Chrys. (Migne) (rdading as A.V.) “Akovooy ri émyyaye’ Kal ywwoKw ra éua, 
Kal ywooKomat bd THY EUOV 6... Eira, a wh THs yadoews icov 7d wéTpov voulogs, 
dxovooy ws SiopOodra aiTd TH émaywyn? TwwoKw Ta cud, pyol, Kai ywdoKouas 
brd tov euav. *AAN ovK lon 7 yrBous: GAA wOd lon; 'Eml rod Iarpds kal éuod. 
"Exe? yap, Kadus ywaoxe we 6 Mari, kaye ywwokw rov Marépa. 

4 vii, 17, viii. 28, 32. 
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or understanding, between the Father and the Son which, in some 
mysterious way, implied self-sacrifice: “I know mine own and mine 
own know me. [But what is this ‘knowing’? It is a mystery to be 
perceived through experience, and to be felt and acted on, not to be 
expressed or comprehended in mere words]—Even as the Father 
knoweth me so I too know the Father and [this knowledge is the 
reason why] I lay down my life for the sheep.” 

[2127] (3) In xv. 9 (R.V.) “ Zven as the Father hath loved me, 
f also (xdys) have loved you: abide ye in my love’,” (A.V.) “As the 
Father hath loved me so have I loved you,” W.H. txt places only 
a comma before “abide,” so that the meaning would be “Even as 
the Father loved me and J loved you, abide in (ueivare év) my love.” 
But, if that were the meaning, might not John have marked the 
apodosis by inserting “ye also” (uetvare xai vpets)*? And is not 
R.V. (and A.V.) more consonant with the general meaning of kaya 
in these sentences, and with the fact that John says “abide in my 
love” (not “in our love”)? (4) In xvii. 18 “Aven as thou didst 
send me into the world, 7 a/so (dys) sent them into the world,” 
R.V. and A.V. agree in “As thou...even so...Z.” Ih (§)xxsl er 
“Zven as the Father hath sent me, Z.a/so (xy) send you,” R.V. 
and A.V. have “As...even so send I you.” A comparison of the five 
instances confirms the view that A.V. is right in (2) and that in each 
of the five cay should be rendered “I a/so,” or, more idiomatically, 
“even so* I,” 


(y) Supplementary* 

[2128] Outside Christ’s words, supplementary caus occurs early 
in the Gospel in the phrases “even as Isaiah said” and “even as it 
is written,” and, later on, “even as it is written” and “even as is 
the custom®.” But, in Christ’s words, the earlier portion of the 








* Kados qydrnody pe b warp, kaye buas Fydrnoa, (marg. 7ydmanga:) pelvare 
€v TH dydry TH eng. 

* [21272] Comp. xiii. 15 ‘For I have given an example to you that, even as I 
have doife to you, ye also (xat bueis) may do,” xiii. 33 ‘‘ And even as I said to the 
Jews I say 40 you also (x. suiv)” (comp. xiii. 34). 

% [21274] In xvii. 21 ‘in order that all may be one—even as thou, Father, in 
me, (?) I also in thee—in order that they also may be...... ,” the connexion is 
doubtful (2132 2). It may be an exception. But it is quite consistent with John’s 
style that the words “even as thou [art] in me, so [am] I in thee,” may be a 
parenthetic explanation of the divine unity implied in ‘‘ One.” 

4 This section includes doubtful cases. 

#1, 23, Vie 3 I gXlls 145" X1X..40s 
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nut le a a a ta gle 
Gospel affords hardly any instances. The first is v. 23 “that all 
may honour the Son even as they honour the Father.” There are 
some indications (2066 4) that this may be evangelistic comment. 

[2129] (?) vii. 37—8 “If any man thirst let him come unto me 
and drink: he that believeth on me—even as the Scripture said— 
rivers from his belly shall flow, of living water.” Here it is im- 
possible to tell what passage or passages of Scripture the writer has 
in view (1722 £), and whether “even as” refers to what precedes or 
follows. Perhaps the most probable “Scripture” is Isaiah’s invita- 
tion “Ho every one that thirsteth come ye to the waters,” with the 
context describing the fertilising of the wilderness as the result of the 
Word of God?. “He that believeth on me (ze. in the Word)” 
appears to be parallel to “If any man thirst [ze for the Word]”; 
and “the Scripture” may refer to what precedes (¢.e. the “ thirsting” 
or “believing”) as well as to what follows (ze. the “flowing” or 
diffusion). We cannot confidently say that xaOus here is suspensive 
or supplementary. 

[2130] In xiii. 34 “A new commandment give I unto you that 
(iva) ye love one another—even as I have loved you, that (iva) ye 
also love one another®,” R.V. txt and A.V. agree in making xaGus 
suspensive. If the second “that” had been omitted, rafws would 
be manifestly suspensive (“Even as I...so ye”). As it is, after 
giving the simple precept “that ye love,” the writer seems to repeat 
it emphatically in order to define the nature of the love of the 
brethren for one another and to shew its correspondence to the love 
of the Son for them: “that ye love one another—[/Z mean] even as 
J have loved you, that ye also love one another.” It would be very 
weak to take xa@uws supplementarily and the last clause as a mere. 
repetition, “that ye love one another as I have loved you—that ye 
also [I say, likewise].love one another.” 

[2181] The last quotation, shewing an emphasis laid upon the 
nature of the New Commandment of Christ, prepares us to find 





1°Edy ris Sug épxéodw pbs we cal muvérw. 6 moredwy els éué, kaOws elrev 4 
ypapy, moramol éx Tis KoiNias avTod pevcovow Udaros fGvTos. 

2 Is. lv. 1—13. : 

5 [2130 a] ’Evrodhy kavhy Sldwmu buiv wa dyarare aGdAdjdovs Kabws Hydrnoa 
tps Wwa Kal duels dyaware dddjdovs. W.H. have a comma after dAdjous. 
R.V. marg. gives the last clause as “that ye also may love one another,” apparently 
meaning “‘ zz order that ye may love” (2094). But that does not interfere with the 
suspensive nature of cadws. 
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Him defining the future love, that the brethren are to have for one 
another by reference to the past love that He has had for them: 
“love one another even as J have loved you.” And, as a fact, in the 
Last Discourse, the hitherto almost invariably suspensive construction 
is occasionally exchanged for a supplementary one, eg. xv. 10 “If 
ye keep my commandments ye will abide in my love even as I have 
kept the commandments of the Father and abide in his love,” 
xv. 12 “This is my commandment that ye love one another even 
as I have loved you.” Of the same character are the next four 
instances of xaOws in xvii. 2, 11, 14, 16. 

[2182] This is not unnatural. As long as Christ is looking 
forward to His work on earth, He impresses on His disciples the 
truth that, “even as” this or that is in heaven, so He wil/ do, or is 
doing, this or that on earth. But when His work on earth is on the 
verge of completion, He refers to it (after the manner of Jewish 
references to Scripture, “even as it is written”) mentioning it as an 
accomplished fact, a new Law for His disciples, “obey even as I 
have obeyed,” “love even as I have loved.” And this view prevails 
in the Last Discourse except when He is looking forward to the 
future on earth, not now for Himself, but for His disciples (xvii. 18 
and xx. 21), “Even as the Father hath sent me J a/so send you”— 
which is the last instance of all’. 


(xi) Kat 
(a) Kaj in narrative (Hebraic) 


[2133] The opening words of the Bible exhibit a frequent Hebraic 
use of “and,” e.g. ‘““A4nd the earth was...and darkness was...and the 


1 [2132 a] The occasional difficulty of distinguishing suspensive from supple- 
mentary xa@ws may be illustrated by xvii. 21—2, punctuated by W.H. thus, 
wa mdytes &y Gow, kaws ot, marhp, év enol Kayw ev col, Wa Kal adrol év nuiv Gow , 
Wa 6 Kdopos micre’y...kdyw riv SbEav jv Sédwxds por Sédwxa avrois, wa wow ev 
Kaus huets ev, éyi év avrots kal ad év éuol, va dow Terehewpévor els ev, Wa yevdony 
6 xécyos.... Here W.H. differentiate their punctuation, making the former clause 
apparently suspensive but the latter supplementary. Some reasons for this migh 
be alleged, based upon rhythm and possibly on the use of «ay in the first sentence: 
but the difference is extremely subtle. 

[21324] In the Epistle, xa@ds (total 9) is sometimes suspensive, eg. ii. 27 
‘¢ And even as he taught you, abide” (1916 iii 4) ; sometimes supplementary, ¢.¢. 
iii. 23 ‘‘That we may love one another even as he gave commandment.” Its most 
noticeable use is in the phrase ‘‘evex as he,’ where He means Christ, always 
expressed by éxeivos (2382), in’ passages bidding Christians do, and be, ‘‘ even as” 
their Lord (ii. 6, iii. 3, 7, iv. 17). 
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spirit of Ged moved...and God said...ahd there was light...and God 
saw the light...azd God divided the light...avd God called...and the 
darkness he called...amd there was evening amd there was morning.” 
Bruder, referring to this use of xai as “in oratione historica ex 
simplici Hebraeorum narrandi modo},” shews, by his tabulations, 
that John uses it very rarely as compared with any of the Synoptists. 
The short Gospel of Mark has it more than 400 times®, John less 
than roo times. It may be said that John does not deal much with 
narrative, but mainly with discourse. That holds good also of 
Matthew, and in some degree of Luke, so that it does not explain 
John’s abstinence. 

[2134] Besides, if we take the first and the last chapters of John, 
both of which consist almost wholly of narrative, how are we to explain 
that in the last chapter, consisting of twenty-five verses, Bruder gives 
the Hebraic xa/ as occurring only once®, whereas in the first twenty-five 
verses of the first chapter we have about eighteen instances? For 
example, the Prologue begins “...azd the Word was with God and 
the Word was God...avd without him was not anything...amd the life 
was the light...amd the light shineth...azd the darkness apprehended 
it not.” The usage continues even when the writer brings us down 
from the Word to the testimony of John, “And this is the testimony... 
and he confessed and he denied not...amd they asked him...and he 
saith...azd he answered” etc. The explanation is probably this. 
In the opening of the Gospel John follows the style of the opening 
of Genesis, not in affectation, but with a symbolism natural to him, 
sympathetically describing what was “in the beginning” of spiritual 
Being, as Genesis describes what went on in the beginning of 
material creation. But after the Resurrection, when the Apostles 
are receiving their morning meal before going forth to convert the 
whole world, Greeks as well as Jews, “all things are become new,” 
and the old-world Hebraic style is thrown aside. The Johannine 
use of xaé in narrative, meaning “and” (as distinct from “also,” 





1 [2133] He inserts by error kal (for érc) in i. 16 and omits xat in i. 4 kal 
$wh jv. His list refers the*reader elsewhere for the special phrases xai éyévero, 
kal rat, kat (dov. But these are not Johannine phrases. If they were included, 
John’s abstinence from xa would appear still more clearly. Some of Bruder’s 
instances might be otherwise classified ; but his statistics suffice as a rough test. 

* [2133 6] Of course, this is in part explained by the predominance of narrative 
in Mk. Mt. has it about 250, Lk. about 380 times. 

3 xxi. 19 Kal Tobro elma Aéyer. 
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“even” etc.) seldom if: ever causes ambiguity and calls for no 
detailed comment. The following sections, which will deal with xai 
in speech as well as in narrative, will confine themselves almost 
entirely to cases where the meaning is ambiguous or obscure, or 
where the precise emphasis is doubtful. 


(8) Kai connecting affirmation and negation 


[2185] In Hebrew, “and” is frequently used where English 
would use “and yet” or “but.” John adopts this usage in many 
cases, especially where one of the clauses connected by “and” has 
a negative, or a word implying a negative :—i. r1o—11 “The world 
was made through him and [ yer] the world knew him mo¢. He came 
unto his own [house] azd [ ye/] his own [household] received him 
not,” iii. 11—12 “That which we have seen do we witness and [ yer] 
our witness ye receive not....I1 told you and [ yet] ye believe not,” 
iii. 32 ‘‘What he hath seen and heard, this he witnesseth, and [ yet] 
his witness xo one receiveth,” vii. 19 ‘“‘Hath not Moses given you 
the law, and [ yet] none of you doeth the law?” vii. 30 “They sought 
therefore to seize him, and [ yer] no one laid his hand on him because 
his hour had not yet come,” viii. 49 “I honour my Father and [ yet] 
ye dishonour (ariafere) me” (where a. has a negative force), viii. 54—5 
“Of whom ye say that he is your God, and [ yet] ye know him ot,” 
vill. 57 “Thou art not yet fifty years old and [ yet] thou hast seen 
Abraham?” ix. 30 “Ye know zot whence he is and [yet] he hath 
opened mine eyes,” xiv. 9 “ Have I been with you so long, and [ yet] 
knowest thou me of, Philip?” xiv. 24 “He that loveth me not 
keepeth ot my words and [ yet] the word that ye hear is not mine 
but the Father’s who sent me,” xvi. 32 “There cometh a time....and 
ye shall leave me alone; and [ yet] I am zof¢ alone, because the 
Father is with me,” xx. 29 “ Blessed are they that have zot seen and 
[ yet] have believed.” 


(y) Kai= “and yet” 

[2136] Kat is thus used in some cases where both the connected 
clauses are affirmative, or affirmatively interrogative (‘‘is it not?”), 
but the sense implies contrariety: iii. 19 ‘“‘The light hath come.... 
and [ yet] men loved the darkness,” iv. 20 “Our fathers worshipped 
in this mountain, and [ yet] ye say that in Jerusalem is the place....,” 
vi. 49 “ Your fathers did eat the manna...and [ yet] they died,” i.e. 
and yet it did not save them from death, vi. 70 ‘Did not I choose 
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you the twelve, and [yet] one of you is a devil?” ix. 34 “Thou wast 
altogether born in sins and [ yet] thou teachest us!” x. 39 “They 
[therefore] sought again to seize him, and [ yet] he came forth from 
their hand,” xi. 8 “‘The Jews but now were seeking to stone thee 
and [ yet] thou goest thither again !” 

[2137] Contrast the Hebraic ‘‘and,” used in the manifestation of 
the risen Saviour to Mary Magdalene, with the Hellenic “however” 
used in the manifestation to the Seven Disciples :—(1) xx. 14 “And 
she beholdeth Jesus standing amd [ yet | knew not that it was Jesus,” 
(2) xxi. 4 “Jesus stood on the shore; the disciples did not however 
(ov »évror) know that it was Jesus.” 

[2138] Perhaps the construction with “avd” is sometimes pre- 
ferred by John because he wishes to emphasize the mystery of the 
ways of Providence. At all events, on two occasions, after saying 
that people wished to seize Jesus, or that He-was teaching in the 
Temple, (vii. 30, vill. 20) “azd no man” arrested Him, he adds 
“because his hour had not yet come.” But elsewhere, when there is 
no such reference to the “hour,” he does not use the Hebraic 
construction: vii. 44 ‘Now some wished to seize him, dut [zm spite 
of that| (4AX’) no man laid hands on him.” 

[21389] Whatever his motive may be, the statistical fact is un- 
deniable that the phrase “and no one” (kai ovdeis) (unbroken by 
intervening words) is not often (perhaps only thrice) used by 
John in what we should call its natural sense, ze. additively or 
consecutively, eg. ‘‘My Father...is greater than I, and no one is 
able to snatch them out of my Father’s hand.” More frequently 
(about six times) it may mean “and yet no one.” 

[2140] The same rule does not apply so frequently to the 
Johannine use of “and not,” which is used in varied contexts, 
eg. “A little while ad ye behold me not,” “They have taken the 
body of the Lord azd we know zot where they have laid him,” 





1 [2139 a] Jn x. 29. The text, and the translation are doubtful (see 2496 4). 
The preceding context has the words (x. 28) ‘‘ they shall assuredly not be lost... 
and no one (kal ov...7ts) shall snatch them out of my hand.” The other instances 
are viii. 33, xvii, 12. Op iii, 13 see 2141. [In xvi. 22 “and your joy xo one 
taketh,” the phrase is broken by the intervening words.] In xvi. 5 the meaning 
may well be ‘‘ You are full of sorrow at the thought of my departure and yet not 
one of you (kal obdels ef budv) asks me whither I am departing.” ‘‘ And nothing” 
occurs thus in vii. 26 ‘‘Is not this he that they seek to kill? And yet (kal) see! he 
speaketh openly and nothing (kal odév) do they say to him.” It might be fairly 
maintained that the ‘‘ yet” implied in the preceding xal runs on to the second xa. 
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“Thou knowest all things and hast not need,” “Ye have neither 
seen him and ye have not his word abiding in you.” Still, the 
instances in which “and not” is, or may be, adversative, slightly 
exceed the non-adversative!. Nor is it fanciful to say that this curious 
Johannine characteristic reflects the writer’s view of the world 
—its double nature of light and darkness, its disappointments, 
incongrtuities, and pathetic paradoxes, which he feels to be often 
expressible better by an ‘“‘amd” than by a coarse, commonplace, 
obtrusive “édu¢”: “He was in the world and—the world knew him 
not,” “ He came unto his own, avd—his own received him not.” 


(8) Special instances of kai = “and yet” 


[2141] This general preponderance of adversative meaning must 
weigh in the interpretation of particular passages of which the mean- 
ing is disputed, e.g. i. 5 “The light shineth in the darkness and [yet] 
—the darkness apprehended it not” (1443, 1735 efoll.) [instead of 
“and the darkness overcame it not”]. In iii. 13 “If I told you 
earthly things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe [ze ye will 
assuredly vo? believe] if I tell you heavenly things? And [yet] no 
man hath ascended into heaven except him that descended out of 
heaven...,” the meaning appears to be, “Ye will not believe and yet 
the truth is told you by him who alone knows the truth.” In 
v. 39—40 (“Ye search the Scriptures, because ye think to have in 
them eternal life, and they are they that bear. witness concerning me, 
and | yet] ye have no desire (kal ov Oédere) to come unto me that ye 


SSS a gn 


? [2140 2] This conclusion is reached by reference to od in Bruder (1888) and 
by examining instances of cal oJ. An examination of the same phenomena, under 
the same heading, in Luke, reveals very different results. In the first place, John 
uses od more frequently than Luke does in the proportion of about 44 to 2g— 
a testimony to John’s predilection for contrasts and opposites. In the next place, 
whereas John exhibits this predilection even more in his Prologue than in the rest 
of lis Gospel, Luke does not use kal o¥ adversatively till the end of his sixth 
chapter in the words of Christ, ‘‘ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and [yer] do not the 
things that I say?” Subsequently he uses it fairly often, mostly in words of Christ, 
or in parables, or in passages where he follows the Synoptic Tradition, especially 
in such antitheses as ‘‘ They desired to see and [yet] they saw not,” ‘‘He came 
seeking and [yet] he found not,” “‘ They shall seek avd [yet] they shall not be able 
to find” ete. 

[2140 4] In his first six chapters Luke freely uses the additive ‘avd not,” i. 7 
“‘and they had xo child,” ii. 43 ‘‘and his parents knew xot,” ii. 50 “and they 
understood zot,” iv. 2 ‘“‘and he ate nothing.” Later on, in Luke’s adversative 
instances, there is probably not one that presents any ambiguity. 
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may have life”) “ye search...and” is more probably correct than 
“ Search...and” (2439 (i)). 

[2142] In vii. 27—8, the Jews first declare that they know the 
origin of Jesus, implying that consequently He cannot be the 
Messiah, “But [as for] this [man] we know whence he is, whereas 
(8é) the Messiah—when he comes, no man is to know whence he 
is.” Jesus replies, apparently repeating their assertion of knowledge 
as an exclamation of His own, and shewing its falsity: “(lit.) Both 
me ye ‘know’ and ye ‘know’ whence I am! And [ yer] I have not 
come from myself, but he that sent me is true, whom ye know not,” 
ie. “Ye say ye know my origin, and yet I come from Him who is 
Truth whom ye know not?.” 

[2143] In x. 35 “If he [David] called them gods...and [if] the 
Scripture cannot be broken,” the meaning might be “and [if never- 
theless, in spite of so difficult a meaning] the Scripture? cannot be 
annulled.” But ov, before Svvara:, may be regarded as 4 in ddvvaros, 
and xat ov Sivarar may be regarded as differing little from a parenthetic 
aSivatov 8¢. And this perhaps is the best view : “If the Psalmist called 
them gods—and [all know that] the Scripture cannot be annulled— 
how can ye accuse me?” 

[2144] In some cases the choice between “and” and “yet” may 
be called a mere matter of taste, as in the following :— _ 


Mt. vi. 26 (A.V.) Lk. xii. 24 (A.V.) 
“ ,.they sow not neither do they “,.they neither sow nor reap... 
reap...yet (kai) [R.V. and] your and (kai) [R.V. and] God feedeth 
heavenly Father feedeth them.” them.” 


Isaiah vi. 9 


R.V. LXX and Mt. xiii. 14 (R.V.) 
“ Hear ye indeed du¢ (Heb. vaw, ‘By hearing ye shall hear axd 
“ and”) understand not.” (comp. Acts xxviii. 26 “and”) 


shall in no wise understand.” 





1 [2142 a] "AANA Todgory oldapyev whOer eorly* 6 dé xpiaros Sray Epxnrat ovdels 
ywhoKer whbev early. “Expatev obv...éyww Kaye oldare xal oldare wédev elul> cal 
dm’ éuavrod obk EdpAvOa, GAN Eoriv adyOuvds 6 wéupas pe, dv jets ovk oldare. “‘ Both 
me do ye know” is intended to reproduce the ambiguity of the original which may 
be either exclamatory or interrogative. Otdare repeats oldamey ironically. Comp. 
ix. 29—30 “‘ We know not...” ‘ Ye know not...\’” 

2 On 7 ypadzj, see 1722 2. 
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[2145] Apart from all questions of taste it is certain that our 
Lord, speaking in Aramaic, used the ambiguous vaw, capable of 
meaning “and” or “and yet,” and certain also that any Greek 
translators of Aramaic Christian traditions or of Hebrew Gospels 
would have the alternative of rendering vaw, when used in the latter 
sense, either literally by xai or freely by words meaning “but,” 
“however” etc. There results a reasonable probability that John, 
writing many years after the circulation of the Synoptic Tradition, 
which seldom uses the Hebraic xa‘ in the sense “and yet,” 
deliberately resorted to it as one of many means of forcing his 
readers to reflect on the many-sidedness of the Lord’s doctrine 
and on the occasional inadequacy of the letter of the earliest 
Gospels to reproduce the living word. Whatever may have been 
his motive, or motives, the fact remains that he uses—with a 
frequency and boldness unparalleled in the Synoptists—the Greek 
additive conjunction in a non-Greek adversative fashion to introduce 
adversative clauses with a suddenness that heightens the sense of 
paradox, thus: v. 43 “I have come in the name of my Father and 
—ye do not receive me,” v. 44 “ How can ye believe, receiving glory 
from one another and—the glory that comes from the only God ye 
do not seek?” vi. 36 “Ye have both (xa) seen me and—ye do not 
believe,” vii. 36 “Ye shall seek me and—ye shall not find.” 


(e) Kaj introducing an exclamation 


[2146] Kai occasionally introduces an exclamation that may be 
treated as a question, implying incongruity with a previous state- 
ment: ii. 20 “This temple was built in forty-six years: and [ yet] 
thou (emph.) (ai o¥) in three days wilt raise it up!” viii. 57 “Thou 
art not yet fifty years old, and [yet] thou (unemph.) hast seen 
Abraham (emph.) (xai ’A. édpaxas ; marg. cat "A. éwpaxév ce)!” xi. 8 
“The Jews but now were seeking to stone thee, and [ yer] again thou 
(unemph.) goest thither?!” 





} [2146 a] In i. 16 ‘‘ From his fulness did we all receive, and grace for (drt) 
grace,” the xai does not mean ‘‘namely,” or ‘‘that is to say,” but ‘‘and, what is 
more,” ‘‘and indeed,” or ‘‘yea” (see dvrl, 2284—7). There is probably no instance 
in Jn where xai means ‘‘namely.” ‘‘Receive” is used absolutely (comp. 1315 and 
Aboth i. 3, 4, 7 etc.), and cal introduces a new statement about the nature of the 


reception. 
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(¢) Kai meaning “also” 


[2147] Kai defore a noun or pronoun, corresponding to our 
“also” after a noun or pronoun, is sometimes used by John to 
predicate again, what has been predicated before, about a different 
person or thing!. Where “not only” precedes’, attention is called 
to “also,” and there is no ambiguity or obscurity. But the meaning 
is liable to be missed in passages where the previous predication is 
implied (not expressed) «or expressed at a considerable interval, ¢.g. 
vii. 3 “Depart to Judaea that thy disciples a/so (iva kat ot p. cov) 
may behold thy works,” z.e. “ Here in Galilee, among thy countrymen 
and kinsfolk, thou hast no disciples worth mentioning : go to Judaea, 
where thou hast disciples, that they a/so may behold thy works®.” 
In xii. 10 “But the chief priests took counsel that they might kill 
Lazarus aso,” the reference is to xi. 53, the meaning being, in 
effect, “I have said-above (xi. 53) ‘From that day forth therefore 
they took counsel that they might kill him [Jesus]’: now I say that 
they included Lazarus a/so in their plans*.” 


(n) Kai in Apodosis after 4, ei, kadac etc. in Protasis. 


[2148] This construction is frequent in John because he dwells 
on the principle of correspondence between the visible and the in- 
visible, between the incarnate Son below and the Father above: 
v. 19—26 “For what things soever he [#.e. the Father] doeth, these 
the Son also (kai 6 vios) likewise (S0tws) doeth....For as the Father... 
raiseth up, so (otrws) the Son also (cai 5 vids) quickeneth....For as 
the Father hath life in himself so (odrws) to the Son also (xat 7d vid) 


gave he to have life in himself,” viii. 19 (comp. xiv: 7) “If ye knew 





1 [2147] This construction is most freq. in Lk. In Jn it is about as freq. as 
in Mt. 

2 [2147 5] ‘Not only,” o¥, or uh, udvov (adv.), Jn v. 18 before verb, od udvov 
Eve, elsewhere before noun, xi. 52 obx brép Tod £Ovous wbvor, comp. xii. 9, xiii. 9, 
xvii. 20. This precise constr. (Bruder) does not occur in the Synoptists exc. 
Mt. xxi. 21. When Mt. iv. 4, Lk. iv. 4 quote Deut. viii. 3 ‘‘ Not by bread alone,” 
they have ov« én’ dprw wove (adj.) (as LXX). In Jn xi. 52—xvii. 20, od and pévor 
(adv.) are always separated, ‘‘ zo¢ for the nation qlome,” ‘‘ mot because of Jesus 
alone” etc. : , 

3 [2147 c] Comp. Rom. i. 13 “that I might have some fruit in you also (kal év 
ipiv)—as also (aus xal) in the rest of the nations,” where ‘‘in you also” would 
not have been quite clear unless the writer had added the subsequent words to 
make it clear. 

4 [2147 7] Kal, meaning ‘‘also,” is preceded by € in ii. 2, iii. 23, xviii. 2, 5, 
18, xix. 19, 39, xxi. 25 [But in ii. 2 dé kal may mean “now both...’’]. 
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me, ye would know my Father also (x. rov 7. pov),” xii. 26 “ Where 
Tam there shall be my servant also (x. & Sidxovos 6 €u0s)}.” 

(@) Kai ymeic 

[2149] Kai ipeis, spas etc., meaning “ ye also,” “you also” etc., 
is so frequent in John?, that the frequency almost suffices of itself to 
determine the sense in xiv. 19 “...but ye behold me: because (ore) I 
(emph.) (éy#) live, ye also (kai vueis) shall live.” Here R.V. marg. 
gives “and ye shall live.” But this,—whether rendered “ ye behold 
me...and ye shall live,” or “ because I live and [because] ye shall live” 
—makes very weak sense. R.V. txt makes perfect sense and 
accords with Johannine usage. In xvi. 21—22 “the woman hath 
sorrow...and ye (R.V.) therefore (otv) have sorrow,” might, and 
probably should, be rendered “ ye also therefore have sorrow,” since 
xai implies correspondence, and not mere addition. 

(¢) Kai in Crasis 

[2150] Kai is always combined by crasis with éyw (freq.), with 
€uot (once, xvii. 6), and with éué (twice, vii. 28, xvi. 32) except in 
antithesis xv. 24 Kal gue xal tov marépa pov. It is combined with 
éxet in xi. 54, but not in ii. 12, iii, 22, vi. 3. With the masculine 
éxeivos it is always combined, except in xix. 35 On which see 2388. 
For xav, see 2160. 

(«) Kakeinoc® 

[2151] After a subject expressed by a participle, éxeivos is some- 
times used appositionally for emphasis, “‘ he and no other,” and where 
kai is prefixed to it, the meaning is “he also,” or “he in the same 
way,” or “he on his side” etc. :—vi. 57 “He that eateth me, ke also 
(xaxetvos) shall live on account of me,” i.e. just as I live on account 
of the Father (see context); xiv. 12 “He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he also (kdxeivos) do,” ze. as well as I myself. 
In vii. 29 “I am from him (zap’ avrod) and he (emph.) sent me 
(xcxetvés pe améoredev)” the kal is probably additive, and the 
meaning is that Jesus comes not only from the presence of the Father 





1 [2148 2] On the possibility of ambiguity when kal, after a clause with caus, 
may mean ‘‘also” or ‘‘and,” see 2123, and on caus followed by «dys in particular, 
see 2124—7, 

* vii. 47, ix. 27, xiii. 14, 15, 33, 34, xiv. 3, xv. 20. On viii. 38 Kal duets ody... 
movetre, see 2193—4 and 2359.’ ( 

3 [2151 a] Kal éxeivos never occurs exc. in xix. 35, where NA read xdkelvos 
(2383). In xvii. 6, NA «al éuol—here with CD—again differ from W.H. xépol. 
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but also by His express sending, ‘and he, and no other, sent me’.” 
In x. 16 “ And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them 
also (kéxeiva) must I bring...,” the meaning might be (theoretically) 
“Cand them must I bring,” but John’s predilection for asyndeton, and 
the appropriateness of the meaning “also” here, indicate that xad is 
emphatic, not additive. The only other instance is xvil. 24 “that 
where, I (emph.) am they also (xaxeivor) may be together with me 
(wer éuot),” ze, “that they, as well as I, may be there”; the phrase 
per éu00 suggests that they are to be not only in the same place but 
“together” in mind and spirit. 


(X) Kali, “also,” connexion of 


[2152] Kai, “also,” before nouns and pronouns, has been dis- 
eussed above. But xai, “also.” before a verb, is sometimes liable 
to be confused with «ai before the subject of the verb. Thus, da 
Tovro Kal vmnvTyTey ata 6 oxAos might be confused with dia todro 
Umnvrnoey avT@ Kal o Oxdos. Yet the former means (1) “For this 
cause the multitude went a/so to meet him,” z.e. besides doing, or 
having done, something else, it did this additional act. The latter 
would mean (2) “But there went to meet him the multitude a/so,” 
z.e. the multitude, as well as Christ’s disciples, or companions. 

[2153] This distinction is ignored by A.V. in xii. 18 81a rodro 
kal varnvrnoev ait® o dxdos, where A.V. has “for this cause the 
people a/so.” R.V. has “for this cause a/so the multitude,” which 
would naturally mean “for this cause as well as for other causes.” 
But the words ought to mean that the multitude, desides doing other 
things (eg. noising abroad the raising of Lazarus) a/so, or actually, 
took the extreme course of organizing a procession in Christ’s 
honour, z.e. “went also to meet him,” or ‘‘actually went to meet him?.” 


(un) Kai “also” in viii. 25 
[2154] There is great difficulty in viii. 25 “They therefore said 
unto him, Who art thou? Jesus said unto them, [In] the beginning 


1 [2151 4] Asyndeton (‘‘ He also”) is less probable here. If that were the 
construction, the sentence ‘and its context would mean ‘‘I (emph.) know him 
because I (anemph.) am,from his presence: he, om his side, sent me.” 

2 (2153 a] Possibly A.V. may have considered that xal represented a distinction 
between two multitudes, (1) xii. 12 6 dyAos mods, which came out of Jerusalem, 
(2) xii. 17 6 xAos 6 dy per’ adrod bre Tov A. épdynoev...which accompanied Jesus 
into Jerusalem, and which is said to have (2d.) ‘‘testified.” John does distinguish 
between these two multitudes. But «ai here has nothing to do with emphasizing 
the distinction. . 
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at 
whatever I also speak ‘unto you (riv apxyv ott Kal AaAG vpiv, 
punctuated by W.H. txt interrog., marg. affirm.).” Chrysostom’s 
explanation is as follows, “‘Now what he means is to this effect, 
Liven at all to hear the words that fall from me ye are unworthy, 
much more are ye unworthy to understand also who I am1.”. Cramer 
quotes Cyril thus, “I am justly punished, says [He], because I made 
a beginning even of [receiving] word[{s] from you, because I have 
addressed to [you] aught of the things that know [? eldoTwN 
P €oikoTWN “that seem likely”] to profit [you] and took counsel 
[how] to deliver [you], I have been counted thus cheap in your 
estimation®.” It will be observed that the two do not agree. 
Chrysostom apparently takes ryv dpyxyv as dus, “at all,” but Cyril 
takes it as “beginning.” Chrysostom’s interpretation would require 
ov, Or ri Kai, or some negative context, which is found with THY 
apxyv when it means “at all” (“ever at all,” “not at all” etc.)*, 

[2155] As regards 67, Chrysostom apparently takes it as the 
neuter pronoun (“that which I even speak,” paraphrased by him 
as “the words that fall from my lips,” trav Adywv trav wap’ €100) : 
Cyril takes it as “because” (‘‘decause I made a beginning ”). 
Neither of them takes 67 interrogatively. Of the instances alleged 
by Westcott here for interrogative é7., one is probably corrupt, and 
two are not parallel to the instance in question*. Even if the inter- 
rogative use in Mark could be proved, it would be alien from 
Johannine usage (2231 c—e). 





1 [2154 2] “O 6é Néyer rovodréy eort: Tod drws dxovew Tov Mbywr rov wap’ éuod 
dwdévol éore, unre ye Kal wabeiv doris ey elu. 

* [21542] Cramer ad loc. Alkaa mdoxw, gyolv, drt Kal Abyou map’ dudv 
éxoincdunvy apxhy, ore mpoorepuvynkd te Trav eiddtwy (?) dpedetv, Kal Ovacw few 
éBovrevoduny, evrehys otrw edA6yiouat map’ yutv. Perhaps there should be a full 
stop after dpxjv. Cramer also has a comment (resembling Chrysostom’s) quoting 
the text as ‘ra dpxiy 6 7 Kal AadG byiv, wodda exw wap’ budv adeiv Kal kplvewv. 

% [2154] It is very doubtful whether such a negative could be implied here 
from the tone of the answer (‘‘[You ask me who I am. I give you no reply. 
I tell you not] a¢ a// even that which I say [much less that which I am]”). 

[2154 7] No negative v.r. is given by Alford. SS (Burk.) has “‘The chief [is] 
that I (emph.) should speak [myself] with you,” a@ “‘initium quod loquor vobis,” 
6 ‘‘inprimis quia loquor vobis; cum...,” @ ‘‘initium quoniam et loquor vobis,” 
J ‘‘principium quod et loquor vobis,” gaz. and mm. “‘principium, quod loquor,” 
eand Vulg. ‘‘principium qui et loquor vobis.” 

* [2155 a] In Mk ix. 11, 28, 87 is preceded by émnpidrwv, and the best transla- 
tion would probably be an affirmative—érc or Aéyovres 871 being simply used to 
introduce the statement—‘‘They questioned him saying, ‘The scribes say Elijah 
must first come. [How is that?’],” ‘‘They questioned him saying ‘We could not 
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[2156] If or: is a relative pronoun the meaning would seem to be 
that Jesus identifies Himself with that which He speaks, ze. with the 
words which, as He says (xii. 48), ‘‘shall judge” those who reject 
Him. Then, perhaps, the xué may be explained with reference to what 
precedes—where He has said to the Jews, ‘“‘If ye believe not that 
J am”—so that the meaning is, “[/ am] that which I also speak.” 
From an ordinary person, this would mean “1 am as good as my 
word.” From a prophet, it might mean “I am the messenger of 
God, nay, the message of God.” But coming from the Logos—who 
is both the Word and the Act of God, the Messenger of righteousness 
and justice and also the Righteous Judge Himself—it implies a 
unique and mysterious identity between the Personality and the 
Word. As John the Baptist says (i. 23) “Z [am not to be accepted 
as the son of Zachariah the priest, or on any other personal grounds, 
but as being] @ vorce (é€y dwvy),” so Jesus says “I am [not to be 
accepted as the Son of David, born at Nazareth, or Bethlehem, but 
as being] that which also I speak from the first,” ze. the Logos, as 
He had spoken it from the first, consistently’. 


(v) Kai meaning “[indeed], and...?” 


[2157] In ix. 36 “And who is he, Lord, that (2118) I may 
believe in him?” the question (uttered by the blind man whom 
Jesus had healed) follows the words, “Thou believest [dost thou 
not] in the Son of man?” The man is startled by the unusual 





cast it out. [How was that?].’” In both cases, the question is implied in the 
tone, and in the verb ‘‘questioned,” which makes all the difference. In Mk ii. y 
Siaroyifouevor ev rats kapdlats adrdv, Tt obros obrws Aade?; W.H. print 67. only in 
marg., and Swete gives, as the authority for it, only B (whose authority is weak on 
insertion and omission (2650) of O) and one cursive. See 2231d—e. 

The adv. dpxjv (and riv dpxjv) when meaning ‘“‘at all” appears always 
(Steph.) to have a negative context expressed or implied. It is implied in Clem, 
Hom. vi. 11 ti kal riv dpyhv diaréyouar; i.e. ob det SiadéyerGat. Comp. 2. xix. 6. 
Without a negative, it means ‘‘at the first,” as in Gen. xli. 21, xliii. 18, 20, and 
Just. Mart. AZol. § 10 (025). 

1 [2156 a] So Nonnus, Tis od rédes; Kal Xpiords dvlaxer, dri wep buiv "HE 
dpxns ddpifov, Exwy vnpiOuar Sixdgev. This, though probably not an actual utter- 
ance of Jesus, may be a Jphannine and mystical paraphrase of something expressed 
differently by the Synoptists,.according to whom, Jesus expressed His desire to go 
back to the ‘‘ beginning” of things, before the Law of Moses was given “‘ because 
of the hardness of men’s hearts.” He also said that His “‘words” would ‘never 
pass away.” He claimed for “the Son of man” that He was ‘Lord also of 
the Sabbath.” Combining these statements we shall arrive at a claim on the 
part of the Son of man to identify Himself with the Father’s Law or Word. 
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phrase (‘‘believe in the Sorf of man”), and he craves additional 
explanation “Thou sayest this] and [thou wilt surely tell me] who 
ishe?” Somewhat similarly in answer to Christ’s startling statement 
about the spiritual disability attendant on riches, the disciples reply, 
“(Thou sayest this] axzd—who [then] can be saved’?” Probably, 
later on, John finds a parallel and a contrast between this question 
asked by a believer and the question asked by the unbelieving Jews, 
(xii. 34) “‘Who is this Son of man?” and the surprise of the former, 
together with his readiness to believe in what surprises him, brings 
out clearly the nature of the man’s faith. He is ready to believe 
in anyone that Jesus bids him believe in. In effect—before Jesus 
had spoken—he already believed, heart and soul, in Jesus as a 
divine incarnation of kindness and power. 


(€) Kai édn (See also 2513—5 (i)) 


[2158] In Isaiah x. 22 “For ¢hough thy people Israel be as the 
sand...only a remnant shall return,” LXX has xai édy yévyra.. 
St Paul, for x. €. yévyrar, has (Rom. ix. 27) éav 9 (A.V. “though,” 
R.V. “zf”). Probably St Paul used éav with the consciousness that 
the apodosis gave it the meaning “even if,” and LXX intended xad 
to mean “even.” In an author like John, much given to asyndeton, 
there is an antecedent probability (in doubtful cases) that xai éav 
would mean, not “and if,” but “even zf.” 

[2159] Kat édv occurs as follows: viii. 16 “I judge no man, 
(R.V.) yea, and if I judge (kat dv xpivw 8 éyw), my judgment 
is true” (A.V. “and yet if I judge”). Perhaps, “‘yea, even if I 
judge”; xii. 46—7 (R.V.) “I am come...that whosoever believeth 
on me may not abide in the darkness. And if (kai édv) any man 
hear my sayings and keep them not, I judge him not,” better, 
perhaps, “ven if any man hear and disobey, I judge him not”; 
xiv. 3 (R.V.) “And if (xai éav) I go and prepare a place for you, 
I come again, and will receive you...,” better, perhaps, “Even if 
(or, And even if) I go...[yet] again do I come.” There is great 


1 [2157 a] Mk x. 26, Lk. xviii. 26 (Mt. xix. 25 ris dpa). So Xen. Cyrop. v. 
4. 13 ‘‘‘ You are passing over a still greater marvel.’ ‘[/ndeed] and what might 
that be (kal rl 6% rodr’ éorlv;)?’” And, in reply to Cyrus’s orders as to the 
drawing up of soldiers for an attack, an officer replies (2. vi. 3. 22) ‘‘[Jxdeed] 
and do you think we shall be strong enough (Kal doxoipuér coi, pn, & Kope, ixavds 
éew)...?” Similarly, in English we might have “ ‘Give him what he asks.’ 
‘ And where am I to get it?’” So xal ras; freq. (Steph. 2305 B). 
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difficulty about the whole of this passage, but it seems to mean 
“T should not myself call it going on a journey (zopevoua) but going 
back to the Father (irayw): however, to use your word, even if 
I do ‘go,’ yet I will return” (2080—6). In the Epistle, cat éav occurs 
twice. It is used with indic. in 1 Jn v. 15 kat éav oidapev “ and if we 
know ” (see 2515 (i)). R.V. “and if” does not seem adequate to the 
meaning in 1 Jn ii. 1—2, “I write...that ye sin not. Grant however 
that one sin (kat éav tis Gpdpry) we have a Paraclete.” It is not 
meant that we have no Paraclete if we do not sin. The meaning 
is, ‘Even if we do sin [det us remember that| we have a Paraclete.” 


(0) Kan 

[2160] Kay occurs four times in John and means “even if” 
certainly in viii. 14, x. 38, xi. 25, and possibly in viii. 55, (R.V.) 
“But I know him [#e. the Father]; and if I should say («dy cirw) 
I know him not, I shall be like unto you, a liar.” It is true that «av 
means “and zf” in Luke, and in the Mark-Appendix’; and three 
Johannine instances are hardly enough to establish the necessity 
of a similar meaning in the fourth. Yet, having regard to the 
instances, so far as they go, and to the frequency of asyndeton in 
John, and to the extraordinary force and abruptness of the thought, 
the balance of probability inclines slightly toward the latter rendering: 
“T know him, ven if I say I know him not—[what then ?] I shall 
be a liar.” 


(7) Kai...Kal, “both...and” 


[2161] In vi. 36 “But I said unto you that ye (unemph.) have 
both seen [me] and fyet] do not believe,” add’ etrov ipiv dru Kab 
€wpdxaré [pe] kal od moredvere, A.V. has “ye also,” which would 
require kai vuels. R.V. omits “doth.” The word “doth” increases 
the abruptness of the paradox, as in xv. 24 (where R.V. inserts it) 
“they have doth seen and hated both me and my Father’.” Possibly 


1 [21602] Kav, in Mk’V. 28, vi. 56 means ‘though it were but,” z.c. ‘‘merely,” 
in Mt. xxi. 21, xxvi. 35,¢“‘even if.” But in Lk. xii. 38, xiii. 9, Mk-App. [xvi. 18], 
Jas v. 15 (on which see Mayor), it means ‘‘and if.” This evidence, so far as it 
goes, favours the view that John would always use the word in one sense as is 
the case in Mk, Mt., and Lk. 

* (2161 a] In vi. 36, we is om. by almost all authorities exc. BD, prob. because 
the scribes did not understand that the reference was to vi. 26 “not because 
ye saw signs” combined with vi. 29 “this is the work of God that ye delieve.” 
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ee Ree eer eee 
R.V. omits it here because it is contrary to English idiom, and 
because the paradox is expressed by rendering the second xai “and 
[ve¢].” This however does not give the suspensive force of the first 
xai, which might be freely rendered “though” (‘though ye have seen 
me yet ye do not believe”). 

[2162] This usage is almost peculiar to John in N.T. Other 
books use xaé...xaé to represent (1) the same verb applied to two 
nouns, «g. “healing ofA the ddind and the /ame',” or (2) the same 
noun or pronoun applied to two verbs, eg. “he began doth to do and 
to teach.” But these and other instances (‘both hungering and 
thirsting,” and even “both to be filled and to be hungry’”) are unlike 
the Johannine coupling (with “and [yet]”). Sometimes also John 
couples, not opposites, but correlatives, or correspondent statements 
like that of St Paul, “God dof raised up the Lord ad will raise up 
us*,” where the text suggests that Redemption is one great fore- 
ordained plan including past and present. Thus the Voice from 
Heaven says xii. 28 “I have doth glorified and will again glorify,” ze. 
as it was, so it shall be. 

[2163] ix. 37 “Thou hast doth seen him and he that is speaking 
with thee is he‘,” is the reply of our Lord to the man born blind, 
asking who “the Son of man” is, in whom he is to believe. Jesus 
does not at once say, as to the Samaritan woman, “J ¢hat speak unto 
thee am he.” The words “Thou hast seen him” coming to the 
blind man from Jesus, who had just made him “see,” and whose 
voice he would recognise, could hardly fail to be clear. The blind 
man could hardly think of asking, “But of all those whom I have 
seen since I received sight a few hours ago, which is he?” Perhaps, 





The former implies that the Jews had ‘‘ seen” the Messiah manifested by “ signs”? ; 
the latter, that, in spite of this “seeing,” they still did not “ believe” and needed 
to be commanded to “ believe.” 

1 [2162 a2] Comp. Mk iv. 41 ‘‘(?) doth (R.V. even) the wind and the sea,” sim. 
Mt. viii. 27. Luke in the parall. (viii. 25) by a difference of order (kal rots dvéuous 
émirdooe Kal T@ dart, not Kal r. dvéuos x. 7. dart) perh. indicates that he takes 
kal...kat as ‘‘even...and.” 

2 [2162 4] Phil. iv. 12 ola xal rarewoicGat, olda Kal repocever is interesting 
as shewing the Apostle in the act of writing xal raz. xal mepioo. and then changing 
his mind, inserting oléa: as Lightf. says, kal rawewofcOa was “ shaped in antici- 
pation of the kal repiccevew which follows.” 

* [2162 c] 1 Cor. vi. 14 6 dé Beds kal rov Kipiov qyetpey Kal quads eteyepe? (B 
e&jyyeipev). B’s reading would mean that ‘‘ God 4ofh raised up the Lord and (ipso 
facto) raised up us,” as part of one plan. 

4 Kal édpaxas abrdv kal 6 A\aAGv wera cod exeivbs eorw. 
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therefore, Chrysostom has not chosen the right epithet in calling the 
clause “obscure’.” But it is purposely preparatory and incomplete— 
as though beginning from the physical and passing to the spiritual. 
As, after the feeding of the Five Thousand, the Saviour says (vi. 63), 
“The flesh profiteth nothing, the words that 7 have spoken to you 
are spirit and are life,” so, after the healing of the blind man, Jesus 
does not say, “I that healed thee am he,” but describes the Son 
of man as “He that is speaking with thee.” He thereby suggests 
another aspect of the Messiah. He is not only the Healer, but also 
the Speaker of the words of God’. 

[2164] Kai is not immediately before the verb in xvii. 25 (lit.) 
“O righteous Father, doth (ai) the world did not recognise thee— 
but I (éyw 5) recognised thee—and these (kai obro.) recognised that 
thou didst send me.” Here the first xaé is intended to keep the 
reader in suspense, aware that the meaning is incomplete’, and 
perhaps the sentence starts with the simple antithesis, “Whereas (xa) 
the world did zot...om the other hand (xai) these did.” But the 
sentence is broken by a parenthesis (“but I recognised ”) and this 
perhaps suggests the reason why “these did [recognise],” namely, 
because the Son imparted to the disciples His power of recognition— 
so that a new connexion is introduced, “but I did and consequently 
these did‘.” 

[2165] These words (xvii. 25) resemble—spiritually, though not 
verbally—the saying in the Double Tradition, “I confess unto thee, 
O Father...because thou hast hidden these things from the wise... 


and revealed them unto babes. Yea, Father, for so it hath seemed 
lk ea a Pea hy lS fre, Seal, uote ee cee es ee 

1 Chrys. Ovx elev, Eryw etue- GAA péoos ere Kal drecraduévos. Kal édpaxas 
airév. otro ért ddndov Av: 1d 7d cagtorepor emiyayev: ‘O daddy perd cod, 
éxeivés éort. By jéoos he seems to mean “‘going half way.” 

* Comp. vi. 68 “ Thou hast the words of eternal life,” which implies “ Thou 
art the Saviour.” 

8 (2164@] As a rule, kai 6 xécpos, in such a position as this, would mean 
** Even the world,” and in some contexts it would make good sense to render 
it thus, ‘‘ Zven the world} even God’s own creation, did not know Him”; 
but this would not be appropriate in a context where “the world” is clearly 
regarded as an enemy.’ 

4 [2164 6] See 21622 on Phil. iv. 12. In Jn xvii. 26, the words xai éyrdpica... 
kal ywwplow might begin a new sentence (like xii. 28 Kal éddgaca...cal mddev 
€o&dow) “T have o¢h made known...and will make known,” and this hypothesis of 


seynee is more in accordance with Johannine style than the hypothesis of cat 
““and” repeated thrice after «al ‘‘ doth.” 
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good in thy sight'.” There, too, the context says that no man 
knoweth the Father save the Son and he to whom the Son reveals 
Him. So, we might paraphrase the Johannine “ righteous Father” 
as meaning substantially “I confess the righteousness of that which 
hath seemed good in thy sight.” The Johannine antithesis between 
“the world” and “these” corresponds to the antithesis between 
“the wise” and “babes.” Also the parenthesis ‘But I knew thee” 
followed by “and these knew that thou didst send me,”.suggests— 
what Matthew and Luke express—that the knowledge of the Father 
is peculiar to the Son and to those who receive the gift from the Son. 
The xaé in the Fourth Gospel supplies the connexion between 
“hiding” from the “wise” (é.e. “the world” meaning “the worldly”) 
and the revealing unto “babes” (i.e. the little ones of Christ, whom 
the Fourth Gospel calls “these ”). The two are parts of one plan. 
In John, “hiding ” and “revealing” are expressed by “not knowing” 
and “knowing.” The thought is the same as in Matthew and Luke. 

[2166] In xxi. 24, odros éorw 6 pabyris & Kal paptupay epi 
Tovtwy Kai 6 ypawas taira is the reading of B, On the context, 
see 2169 and 2429—35. It would be against Greek usage to 
suppose that this means, “he that both testifieth and wrote,” 6 xat 
Paptupav Kat ypawas. In B, therefore, we must take the first xaé as 
“also”: “This [z.e. the beloved disciple above described] is the 
disciple that a/so [besides seeing the Saviour in the way described 
above] testifieth concerning these things,” z.e. he not only saw the 
Saviour but testifies to what he saw% After these words the 
evangelist continues, “and the one that wrote these things,” making 
a pause after rovrwy and deliberately separating the two statements. 
As a rule, an apostle would “testify” and his amanuensis or 
interpreter would write (as in the case of St Paul’s Epistles): but 
in this case the “beloved disciple” did both*. 


1 Mt. xi. 23—7, Lk. x. 21—2. 

2 [2166 a] ‘‘ These things” may perhaps not refer to the whole of the contents 
of the Gospel, but to the events just described, like rafra in xii. 16 (2621—2) ; 
Codex a has “de Jesu” and ¢ ‘‘de ihm,” but these are perhaps confusions of ‘‘ de 
his,” read as ‘‘de ihs.” 

3 [21664] Kat would naturally be omitted by scribes before waprupdv because 
it would seem to them, if genuine, intended to mean ‘‘both”’: and this it could 
not mean. If we omit it, the rendering will still be as above, only omitting the 
emphatic ‘‘also.” : 

[2166 c] If we adopt the two marginal readings of W.H. and assume [6], in the 
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(p) Kai rap 

[2167] Kati ydp occurs in John twice. Once avroé intervenes 
(iv. 45 ai adroit yap HAOov, “for they a/so went”) perhaps receiving 
special emphasis from its intervention (2692). The other instance is 
iv. 23, “For the Father a/so (xal yap 6 maryp) seeketh such for his 
worshippers (rovovrouvs fyret tovs mpooxvvodvtas airdv),” R.V. txt 
“for such doth the Father seek to be h. w.,” marg. “for such the 
Father aso seeketh.” This rendering (“for...also”) is more probable, 
here, than “for indeed.” Kai yap may mean “ for indeed ”—empha- 
sizing the cogency and truth of a causal proposition—z/en there is 
70 noun or pronoun that comes close afterwards. But where there is 
such a noun or pronoun the force of xaé is to emphasize it, as in 
“For I also am under authority'.” Taken thus, the words are 
appropriate as a reply to the Samaritan woman, whose tone suggests 
that she may have thought it a mark of weakness in man, much more 
in God, to “seek,” since “seeking” implied want and need?, Mark 
records a saying of the Son about Himself, “ For the Son of man also 
(cai yap 6 4. 7. a.) came to be a minister.” John here records 
a similar saying of the Son about the Father, and with the same 
conjunction, “ For the Father also (kai yap 6 7.) seeketh*.” 


On xai...d€ see 2076, and on ovre...xai see 2258—9. 


(a) Kat omitted between two adjectives 

[2168] Such collections of adjectives as we find in the Pastoral 
Epistles (2 Tim. iii. 2 foll.) “Self-loving, money-loving, boastful, 
haughty etc.” are not to be found in John, where two contiguous 





second, to be part of the text, the translation will then be “‘ This is the disciple 
that also testifieth concerning these things, the [disciple] that also wrote...” But 
the possibilities of combining various readings are so numerous that it is not worth 
while to enter into further detail. 

+ [2167 2] Mt. viii. 9, Lk. vii. 8. Comp. Mt. xxvi. 73 ‘‘ for thy speech a/so,” i.e. 
besides other suspicious circumstances, Mk x. 45 ‘‘for the Son of man also,” i.e. 
He as well as others, not exempting Himself from the duty of common men, 
Lk. vi. 32 ‘for sinners a/so}” i.e. as well as the righteous, etc. 

* [21674] Christ hadsSaid to her “ Give me to drink” and had then perplexed 
her by saying that He could give her to drink. The evangelist here represents the 
Son as saying ‘‘ Give,” just as a father might say to his children ‘‘ Give me your 
hearts,” and just as God is represented in O.T. as saying to Israel ‘‘ Seek ye my 
face ””—thus ‘‘seeking” them—in the hope that they may reply “Thy face, O 
Lord, will I seek.” 

3 Mk x. 45. aM Avera se 
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adjectives may always be explained by special circumstances. In 
Xil. 3, vdpdov moric#s (1736 2) (perhaps intended to suggest an inward 
symbolical meaning) may be taken as a compound noun followed by 
mokutiwov. In xvil. 3, o& tov povoy aAnOivdy Oeov may be illustrated 
by Rom. xvi. 27 povw cod bed, where povos perhaps implies (1895, 
2664.2) an adjective (“One”) and an adverb (“uniquely”). It is 
characteristic of John that, instead of saying “the last and greatest 
day of the feast,” he should say (vii. 37) “Now on the last day—the 
great one [too]—of the feast (év 8 rH éoyxary PEPA—TH weyadAn—rTHs 
€oprys),” adding “the great one” as a parenthetical remark’. 

(xii) Mé, pévror 

[2169] The Johannine use of pé is interesting mainly in its 
bearing on the question whether oidapev in xxi. 24 may have been 
taken by Chrysostom as oféa ev, on which point see 2429—35. 
Apart from vii. 12 of pév €Xeyov...dAAox [S€], and xi. 6 tore pev Euerver 
-.-€reita pera TovTO, it is generally followed by 8é as in xix./24 of wey 
ody oTparuital...iornkeoay S€, XIX. 32 TOD pev mpwrov...emt S& rov’L, 
XX. 30 ToAAG pév ody Kk, GAAG...tadra dé. In x. 41 “Iwavys ev onpelov 
éroinoey ovdev, mdvta Sé dca elrev “Iwdvys wept rovTov adnOy qv, the 
antithesis suggested by the beginning of the sentence is “John on 
the one hand did no sign, but this man, who was predicted by John, 
has fulfilled all John’s predictions ”—but the subject is changed in 
order to emphasize wavra, The two remaining instances of méy are in 
words of the Lord, xvi. 9 wepi apaprias pév...rept Sixaroovyns Sé...7ept 
(2077) 8& kpicews, and xvi. 22 «. duets obv viv wey Avanv exere* Taw 88 
dyouar twas, where, in strict regularity, the second verb should have 
continued in the second person (“but hereafter ye shall rejoice ”), 
but the writer passes off to the cause of the future joy. 

[2170] Mevro: occurs nowhere in the Synoptists, but five times in 
John. In iv. 27 “No one, however, said, What seekest thou?” and 
in xx. 5 “He did not, Aowever, enter in,” a feeling of reverence is 
suggested: in vil. 13 “No one, however, spake freely about him,” the 
reason is added—“ owing to the fear of the Jews.” In xii. 42—after 
having said “they did not believe”—the evangelist says “yet 


1 [21682] Some Latin translators have been perplexed by the Gk article and 
by taking éopr7 as feast-day; a has “in novissima autem magna die festi Judaeorum,” 
but 4 ‘‘in novissimo autem die magno ac solenne,” ¢ “in die autem novissimo 
magno die festo,” ¢ and # ‘‘in novissimo autem die (f+ illo) magno diei festi,” 
SS ‘‘and on the great day of the feast.” 
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however (Spws pevror) even of the rulers many believed in him, but 
owing to [fear of] the Pharisees they did not confess him.” In xxi. 4 
“Jesus stood on the beach. The disciples, however, did not know 
that it was Jesus” is the only remaining instance’. Reviewing the 
whole, we may say that pévroe is never used except where the context 
indicates prevention of some action by fear, or reverence or 
some mysterious restraint. As bearing on the last instance comp. 
Lk. xxiv. 16 “ But their eyes were holden that they should not know 
him.” : 
(xili) “Orov 

[2171] Jn classical Greek, dérov is not used after a definite 
mention of place, as it is in John, eg. i. 28, “Bethany, beyond 
Jordan, where (érov) John was...,” xii. 1 “Bethany, where Lazarus 
was” etc. Compare especially xix. 17-18 “...to the place of a 
skull called in Hebrew Golgotha, where (drov) they crucified him,” 
ze. almost equivalent to, “and there they crucified him.” This 
Johannine use is not borrowed from the LXX, where émov is so rare 
that it is non-occurrent in the Pentateuch, Joshua and Kings. Nor 
does the Thesaurus give instances of it. But Mark uses it thus four 
or five times, and Matthew—probably sometimes borrowing from 
Mark—uses it about thrice? In connexion with the Resurrection, it 





+ [2170 z] Out of Jn, it occurs only 2 Tim. ii. 19 6 w. orepeds Oewédos, Jas ii. 8 
el p. vbuov Tedetre Bacidxdv, Jude 8 suolws pm. Kal odTor. 

2 (2171a] Mk ii. 4 rhv oréynv brov qv...Tdv kpd8arrov 8mrov 6 mapadurixds 
karéxetto, (?) iv. 15 of mapa Thy dddv Srou omelperar 6 débyos, ix. 48 yéevvav Srrov 6 
oxwdnt avrdv od redevrg, xvi. 6 see below (2171¢): Mt. xiii. 5 (definite) ra 
meTpwon brov ovK elxev iv woddhy, but Mk iv. 5 (indefinite if xal is inserted) 78 
werp@des [xal].dmov ovk elxev yy woddfv. In Mt. xxvi. 57, 8rov follows Kardgay 
which implies ‘the palace of Caiaphas.” Mt. xxviii. 6, see below (2171). 

[2171 4] Mt. vi. 19—20 (Lk. xii. 33) is of a somewhat indefinite nature, and 
Srov in Mk xiv. 14 (Lk. xxii. 11) (Mt. om.) rod éorly 7d Karddud Mov Srov.., 
gdyw, is interrogative, and, so far, indefinite. 

[2171 ¢] “Orov occurs, in the Acts, only in xvii. 1 Qecoadovixny, brov..., xx. 6 
(v.-1.) thy Tpwdéa...drov (W.H. od). Lk. uses dmrov five times, but never as 
above, unless an exception is to be recognised in Lk. xii. 33 (where Lk. follows 
Mt. vi. 20) Saou xhémrns od 'éyylie. 

[2171@] The Johannine combinations of dmov with elul above, as well as the 
non-use of e%ju ‘‘go” in N.T., and almost complete absence of ef: in O.T., shew 
that dmov elul (not eZuc) must be read in vii. 34, ‘where I am” (rep. by the Jews in 
vii. 36) although the Jews refer to it in vii. 35 as mopevecOa. If the meaning had 
been where I “go,” Urdyw or mopevouat would almost certainly have been em- 
ployed (as Jesus frequently uses both), A strong incompatibility is suggested by 
‘where I am, there ye cannot come.” 
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ee 
occurs in Mark and Matthew in an angelic utterance (“see the 
place”), but in John in a description of two angels in the tomb}. 
Here Matthew approaches a dependent interrogative, but Mark and 
John do not. 

[2172] John frequently uses érov, with or without a preceding 
rd7ros, to denote that the place now mentioned had already been the 
scene of some notable action: iv. 46 “Cana...where (67ov) he had 
made the water wine,” vi. 23 ‘near the place where (érov) they ate 
the bread,” vii. 42 “Bethlehem the village where David [once] was,” 
x. 40 “the place where John [once] was, at the first, baptizing,” xii. 1 
“He came to Bethany where was Lazarus,” i.e. “where (as I said 
above, xi. 1), Lazarus lived, whom Jesus raised from the dead.” 
Had it not been for the other passages quoted above, this last might 
have been supposed to mean “where Lazarus was” at the time when 
Jesus “came.” In i. 28, a comma should perhaps (2277 a) be 
inserted after jv, thus: “These things came to pass in Bethany 
beyond Jordan—(lit.) where John was (jv), baptizing (Bamri{wv),” 
and #v may mean “was and had been for some time” (2648). 
Under ordinary circumstances we should translate drov zero in 
xx. 12, “where lay the body of Jesus,” but it is shewn by the context 
to mean “where it had lain?.” 


(xiv) “Ores 

[2178] This (1695) occurs frequently in Matthew and Luke, but 
only once in Mark (iii. 6 “that they might destroy (aroAgowow) 
him”) and once in John (xi. 57 “that they might take (midcwow) 


him”). Matthew’s parallel to Mark iii. 6 agrees with Mark verbatim, 
but Luke’s differs*. Elsewhere, Matthew uses érws (but Luke never) 





1 [2171¢] Mk xvi. 6 te, 6 rémos bruv &OnKay avrév, Mt. xxviii. 6 tere 
Tov témov brov ékerro, Jn xx. 12 Gewpet dbo dryyéous...8mov exeiro TO coma 
Tod "Incod. 

 [2172a] A ‘‘where-clause,” ¢.g. ‘‘Etam where (6a) Samson lived,” is 
common in the Oxomasticon of Eusebius, and such clauses are natural in works 
about sites of interesting scenes. But in John something more than this is apparent 
in the emphasis laid by him on the fact that the public work of Christ begins, and 
almost ends, in two places of the same name, Bethany. There is, perhaps, a 
feeling that history repeats itself and that things appear to move in a circle 
even when they are really going on, as when the Son (vi. 62) “ goeth up where 
he was before.” Comp. i. 28 drov jv 6’I. Bawrifwy and x. 40 Srov qv I. 76 1 p@rov 
Barrifwr. ‘ 

§ [2173 a] Mt. xii. 14. Lk. vi. 11 has dteddouv mpos &dAndous rl Av moujoater 
TP 'Inood. On midfw see 1723¢ and Ox. Pap. 812 (B.C. 5) remlacrat Aoxplwv. 
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in similar contexts’. These facts suggest that é7ws was current in 
Mark-Matthew traditions about the plots of the Jews “ix order to 
destroy, or ensnare, Jesus,” and that Luke avoided, while John 
adopted, this method of expression. See 2693. 


(xv) "Or? 
(a) “Oti (1) suspensive, (2) explanatory 


[2174] “Or is used by. John much more frequently than by Luke, 
and somewhat more frequently than by Mark and Matthew taken 
together. One reason is, that John deals largely with causes, and 
uses drt very frequently in the sense “because.” In theory, 
ambiguity might arise from the fact that Aéyw, micrevw, Jewpéw etc., 
followed by 6m, might mean “I say, believe, behold, ¢Aaz,” or, “I 
say, believe, behold, Jecause.” In practice, however, such ambiguity, 
though not infrequent, is not very serious, except’ perhaps in one 
important passage to be considered later on—because John adheres 
to regular Greek usage, which would not sanction the conjunction 
after such verbs, except to mean “‘¢Ha/,” introducing the object of 
the verb. 

[2175] A more serious cause of ambiguity is that ori:—like 
xaOus (2122—32)—may be used (1) suspensively (“decawse I live ye 
shall live”) as well as (2) explanatorily (“ye shall live” [why ?] 
“because I live”). The former construction is comparatively rare. 
Where it occurs, ‘‘ because” ought to be, so to speak, protected from 
the preceding sentence by a dé or other conjunction as in Gal. iv. 6 
“ But because (ort 8€) ye are sons, God hath sent forth his Spirit.” 
Else, ‘‘ because ye are sons” might be connected with the last words 
of the preceding sentence. In the following passage the first orc is 
certainly suspensive after ovrws: the second ore is probably sus- 
pensive—but wot certainly (owing to the absence of a conjunction) 
Rey. iii. 16—17 ‘Thus (ovtws), decause (6rt) thou art lukewarm...I 
am about to spew thee out of my mouth. Because (dr) thou sayest 
‘I am rich...’ and knowest not..., I counsel thee to buy....” Here 
the construction might be “ Because thou art lukewarm I purpose to 
spew thee out, decause [J say] thou sayest...,” and “I counsel” 





1 [2173 6] Mt. xxii. 15 dws avrov waydetowow ev oyy, xxvi. 59 dws avrdv 


Gavardowow. Blass (p. 211) on Jn xi. 57 says “‘ for the sake of variety”; but the 
repetitions of tva in 2116—20 are against this view. 


2"Oray is discussed under Tense, Aorist and Present Subjunctive (2531—5). 
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i ie ee 
might begin a new sentence’; and the English Hexapla prints the 
words thus in all versions after that of 1380 A.D.}, 

[2176] The suspensive use of Sr: in the Greek Testament is first 
found in Genesis iii. 14 ‘And the Lord God said unto the serpent, 
Because (6r1) thou hast done this, cursed art thou,” and iii. 17 “ Unto 
Adam he said, Because (8r:) thou hast hearkened...cursed is the 
ground.” In the second case, it would be quite possible to take 
dri as introducing the words of the speaker, “Unto Adam he said 
[that] ‘ Thou hast hearkened...Cursed is the ground.’” It is perhaps 
for this reason that in Deuteronomy (i. 27 “and said, ‘ Because the 
Lord hated’”) where the Hebrew is the same, the LXX has &a 7d 
which Luke also has (xviii. 5 “Yet Jecause this widow troubleth me” : 
In N. T., suspensive érz is almost confined to the Johannine writings 
and the Apocalypse, and it is one of a few very interesting similarities 
of style suggesting that the author of the Gospel may have been a 
disciple, or younger coadjutor, of the author of the Apocalypse. 

[2177] In John, the ambiguity of suspensive 67: is greatly increased 
by his excessive use of asyndeton, eg. xiv. 19 “But ye behold me. 
Because (sr) I live, ye also shall live.’ Here it is possible, theo- 
retically, to connect “because” with what precedes, and R.V. marg. 
assumes this connexion, so as to give either (1) “But ye behold me 
because I live; and ye shall live,” or (2) ‘ But ye behold me, because 
I live and [because] ye shall live.” If the words occurred in a 
Synoptic Gospel, one of these marginal renderings would be probable. 
But in John, regard being had to his suspensive use of ér else- 


a 


1 [2175 a] The suspensive construction is preferable (as in R.V.). It might 
also be adopted in Rev. xviii. 7 ‘‘ How much soever she glorified herself...so much 
give her of torment and mourning. Because she saith in her heart, ‘I sit a queen 
and am no widow and shall in no wise see mourning,’ therefore (5a rofro) in one 
day shall her plagues come....” Here, however, all the English versions have 
‘‘for she saith in her heart’’ and begin a new sentence with ‘‘ Therefore.” “Ori is 
also suspensive in Rev. iii. 10 ‘‘...that they may know that I loved thee. Because 
(71) thou didst keep the word of my endurance I also (kay) will keep thee...,” 
where it would be quite possible to render the words “ that they may know that I 
loved thee decause thou didst keep...and I....... ” That is to say, it would be 
theoretically possible. But no one familiar with the style of the author would so 
render it. 

* [21762] Besides Gal. iv. 6 (above quoted) 87: suspensive occurs in 1 Cor. xii. 
15—16 (dis) ‘If the foot shall say, ‘Because I am not the hand, I am not of the 
body’ it is not therefore not of the body,” and Rom. ix. 7 ‘Neither, decause they 
are Abraham’s seed, are they all children.” 
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where!, and to his habitual use of (2149) xai vets to mean “Ye 
also,” the rendering given above, which is in the main that of R.V. 
text, may be pronounced the only possible interpretation. 


(8) “Ori introducing (1) cause of action, (2) ground of statement 


[2178] A doubt may sometimes exist whether dr, “because,” 
introduces (1) the ground or motive of an action (“he does this 
because he likes it”) or the proof of the truth of an assertion (“‘ You 
did this, [I know] decause- you were caught in the act”), where (in 
English) we should mostly use “for.” Such a sentence as x. 5 “ They 
will flee...decause they know not,” introducing a cause inherent in the 
persons spoken of, presents no difficulty. And in this way “ because ” 
would generally be used where it connects two verbs in the same 
person (“you (or, they) do this because you (or, they) do that”). 
But the meaning is not so clear in v. 38 “Ye have not his word 
abiding in you Jecause (671) whom he sent him ye believe not.” Does 
this mean (1) that, Jecause they rejected Christ and refused to believe 
in Him, the Jews darkened their minds and made it impossible for 
the word of God to “abide” in them? In that case, ore introduces 
the reason why the “word” did not “abide.” Or does it mean (2) 
“Ye have not his word abiding in you: [I know this] Jecause whom 
he sent him ye believe not”? In that case ore introduces the cause 
of the speaker's knowledge, the proof of his assertion. The use of dru 
to mean “[I say this] because,” “[And this is true] because,” is so 
frequent in John that the latter (2) is the more probable explanation. 
If John had meant the former (1) he would have probably written “For 
this cause (8:4. rovro) ye have not his word abiding in you Jecause”— 
a: very common formula with him?. 


1 (2177a] Comp. i. 50 671 elrév co, xx. 29 drt éwpaxds we, where 6ru is 
suspensive and initial. Suspensive ére is also initial with 6é in xv. £9, and AN’ 
8re is initial and suspensive in xvi. 6. In viii. 45 éyw dé dre Thy dAjOeLay Aéyw, od 
muoreveTé wot, the dé introduces an antithesis to the previous sentence: ‘‘ Ye om the 
one hand are the children of the Father of lies and move in falsehood as your 
atmosphere: but I on the.other hand—just because I say the truth, ye do not 
believe me.” : 

2 [2178a] R.V. and A.V. “for.” Westcott says (ad loc.) ‘‘ For (because)....] 
This is not alleged as the ground but as the sign of what has been said. .Comp. 
Luke vii. 47; 1 John iii. 14.” The former passage (‘‘her sins...are forgiven 
because she loved much”) states the cause of being. forgiven, in accordance with 
the Law of Forgiveness: the latter (‘“‘we £ow that we have passed from death... 
because we love the brethren”) states the ground of ‘‘knowing,” which may be 
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[2179] In ii. 18 “What. sign shewest thou decause thou doest 
these things?” the meaning of Sr seems to be “ [We ask thee this 
question] because?,” and similarly in vii. 35 “Where doth this man 
purpose to go, [we ask this] because [according to what he says] we 
shall not find him?” In xii, 48—9, “The word that I spake, the 
same shall judge him in the last day, decause I spake not from 
myself ; but the Father...,” the meaning may be explained by turning 
“because I spake” into “because it is spoken.” “The word” will 
have the right to judge you, and will judge you, Jecause it comes 
ultimately, not “from myself,” but from the Father, the righteous 
Judge. In x. 12—13 “But the hireling...fleeth, and the wolf 
snatcheth and scattereth them because he is a hireling,” some 
authorities insert “the hireling fleeth” before “ because,” and R.V. 
supplies these words in italics; but the sense may very well be that 
“the wolf scatters the flock—[ Why ?| because the shepherd is a 
hireling.” Similarly the laziness of a sentinel is a contributory cause 
to disaster, and an enemy may be said to surprise a camp “ decause 
the sentinel was asleep.” The passage illustrates John’s varied use 
of 6ru. 

[2180] In i. 14—18, a complicated passage in which connexions 
of thought are broken by interventions of parentheses, ore occurs 
thrice, and in each case seems to base a new statement on some 
preceding similar one, with a curious mannerism frequent in the 
Fourth Gospel but particularly noticeable here. ‘Or seems to mean 
in each case “[I say this] because of shat,” where “this” and “that” 
are similar or identical words (like “/ud/” and “ Sulness,” “first” and 
“before,” “ grace” and “ grace”) thus: (2) “He is become defore me, 
[Z say ‘ before’] because he was Jirst in regard to me” ; () “the Logos 
tabernacled among us...fud/ of...? [Z say ‘full’| because from his 
Sulness did we all receive” ; (c) “...and grace for grace, [I say‘ grace’) 
because, whereas the Law [of God] was given [as a preparatory grace 





also called the cause of knowledge. The analogy of both of these would seem to 
point to (1) rather than (2): but Westcott seems to favour (2), if ‘‘the sign of” 
means ‘‘the sign of the truth of.” 

? [2179 2] Somewhat less probable would be “Zz consequence of your taking 
upon yourself to do these authoritative works you must be certainly intending to 
prove your authority to us by working a sign—what is that sign?” See 2183 a. 

* [21802] The intervening verse (i. 15 ‘‘John beareth witness......before me”) 
is probably to be regarded as a parenthesis. It is so printed by W.H., but -not 
by R.V. 
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or preparation for grace] through Moses, the [real] grace [of God] and 
the truth [of God] came into being through Jesus Christ.” 


(vy) “Ori (?) “that” or “because” 


[2181] “Or is interpreted “‘decause” by Chrysostom, but “ hat” 
by R.V., in iii. 19 “And this is the judgment, that (atrn 8€ éorw y 
kpiows ort) the light hath come into the world and men loved the 
darkness rather than the light.” Here Chrysostom—taking “judg- 
ment” as condemnation bringing punishment with it—paraphrases 

thus, ‘“‘What he means is to this effect, For this cause (8a totro) 
' they are punished because they did not desire to leave the darkness 
and run to the light.” But the use of a similar phrase int Jni. 5 
and v. 14 “ And this is the boldness that we have...[zamely] that...” 
confirms the view that or: here means “that.” The very fact that 
men love darkness is their condemnation. Similarly (2187) iii. 18 
© wy murtevwv 4dn KéKpiTar OTL pa wemioTevKev is More accurately 
rendered “found guilty of not having believed,” than ‘‘found guilty 
because he has not believed”: and Ammonius (paraphrasing “ found 
guilty” as ‘punished ”) suggests this view of ore in his comment: 
“Disbelief is of itself a punishment?.” 

[2182] “Or. probably means “TI say this because” in xvi. 8—11 
‘He will convict the world about sin and about righteousness and 
about judgment; in the first place (uév) about sin, [7 say this] because 
they believe not on me; in the next place (8) about righteousness, 
[7 say this] because I go unto the Father and ye no longer behold 
me; in the next place (8) about judgment, [7 say this] because the 
prince of this world hath been judged.” The absence of the defining 
clause avry S€ éorw differentiates this passage from iii. 19, and the 
statement ‘I will judge the world about these three things” suggests 
to the reader “Why about these three in particular?” so as to 
prepare the way for a threefold ‘‘because.”—“I say about sin, 
because it will be shewn that they are unbelieving and unbelief is at 
the bottom of sin; I say about righteousness, decause it will be shewn 
that they drive me out of the world, and to be driven out of the 
unjust or unrighteous world”—as Aristides the just was driven out 
of unjust Athens—‘““is.a proof of justice or righteousness*; I say 
about judgment, decause the prince of this world, who—by means 


1 Cramer ad loc. aibro 7d amioreiv Kbdacts éore. 
2 Comp. Heb. xi. 37 ‘‘Evil entreated, of whom ¢he world was not worthy, 
wandering in deserts....” 
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of his agents, Pilate and the priests—will have judged and sentenced 
me to the death of a criminal, will himself have been judged and cast 
into hell, so that the judgment of this world will have been judged 
and condemned}.” 

[2183] R.V. and A.V. differ in ix. 17 “What dost thou (ov) say 
about him, (R.V.) c” that he opened thine eyes?” (A.V. “that he 
hath opened thine eyes?”), The object of “‘sayest ” has preceded 
(‘What sayest thou?”) and the blind man has already said (ix. 15) 
in effect, “he hath opened mine eyes.” Consequently, we may 
naturally expect dr. to introduce, not the object of “ sayest,” but 
a reason for the saying: “In consequence of this cure—what do 
you say about him?” At all events the blind man takes it in this 
way, for he replies “‘[I say] he is a prophet,”—and not, as the A.V. 
rendering would require, “Yes, I say that he did open my eyes.” 
But, if R.V. is right, it would be better not to insert a comma (as 
R.V. does) before “in that” but to run the words on thus, in effect, 
“What sayest ¢how (emph.) about him for having [as thou sayest| 
opened thine eyes?” The comma of R.V. before dr might lead 
the reader to give orc the force of “we ask this because” or “ for 
indeed ”—as though the questioners acknowledged the miracle: but 
the next verse shews that they did not acknowledge it?. 

[2184] In the following, 67 certainly means “that”; but the 
instance may be conveniently placed here, because, as in the in- 
stances last discussed, dr follows ré and a question. R.V. punctuates 
the sentence as two questions, A.V. as one. It represents what the 
Jews “kept saying” to one another while they “kept looking for ” 
Jesus’, asking one another whether He would come to the Feast, in 
view of the attempts, mentioned in the context, to kill or capture 





1 [21822] The ‘“‘judgment” (or ‘‘condemnation”) of ‘the prince of this 
world,” would be regarded by Christians as demonstrated primarily by the 
Resurrection of Christ and its triumph over death. But external signs of it would 
also be looked for in all that subsequently befel Pilate, Herod Antipas, and the 
rulers of the Jews, who would be regarded as the agents of ‘‘the prince of this 
world.” 

[21832] According to this view, this passage differs slightly from ii. 18, 
where a comma precedes 87: ‘‘What sign art thou about to shew unto us—[we 
ask this] because thou doest these things (2179)?” Here the position of the 
authoritative quiv, in rl onpélov decxviers Huiv, indicates that the sign must be 
shewn ‘‘unto ws,” and that ‘°we” have a right to ask for it. 

3 xi. 56 imperf. éfprovuv...éevyor. 
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Him : xi. 56 “What think ye? Zhat¢ he will assuredly not come to 
the feast?” Ti Soxet duiv; dre od pty EAOy eis THY éopryv; The intention 
certainly is to give prominence to Christ’s courage in the face of 
dangers recognised by everybody, and the meaning of the text 
appears to be: “What do you (emph.) think? [Do you think, as 
we do,| that he will never dream of venturing to come to the feast?” 
But the text is not quite certain. The passage, however, comes 
usefully here as shewing-how complex may be the considerations on 
which the meaning of or. may depend, and how even the Greek 
commentators may be puzzled by John’s use of it. 

[2185] Other instances in the Fourth Gospel where A.V. and 
R.V. differ in this respect are unimportant ¢g. iv. 35, (R.V.) “ Lift 
up your eyes and look on the fields, ¢hat (67) they are white already 
unto harvest®.” Here A.V. has “for they are white”; and, in favour 
of A.V., it might be fairly argued that if John meant “behold ¢az...,” 
he might have written “behold ¢zaz the fields are white,” as else- 
where (vi. 5) “beholding stat (or) a great multitude cometh’.” 





1 [21842] .D reads Ti doxe?re, a, 5, e, Aoxeire, “Do ye suppose?” (instead of 
Ti Soxe? buiv;). SS has ‘‘Do ye suppose that perchance he cometh not to the feast?” 
Origen ad oc. has at first rl duiv Soxei od wy EAOy... (“What do you think? He 
will never surely come [will he]...?”) though quoting correctly afterwards. 
Chrysostom (Migne) ad Joc. has doxeire, and ‘‘in the course of (év) the Feast.” 
He adds rovréscrw, "Evtatéa avrov éumeceiv Set, rod Katpod Kxadobvvros avrév. 
Cramer has th duiv Soxe?, dre od wh EAOy els Thy Eoprhy, adding 6 de Aéyer ToLodrdy 
dori, evtavda avbrov éumecety de? To Katpod Kadodvros av’réy. Steph. iii. 882 gives 
éumlarw absol. ‘‘temere irruere.” Chrysostom uses éumecety again (on Jn vii. 10) 
about coming to a feast in the midst of excitement. 

2 [2185] In iii. 21 (A,.V.) “‘that his deeds may be made manifest, hat they 
are wrought in God,” R.V. has txt ‘‘¢hat,” marg. ‘‘decause.” In vii. 52 (A.V.) 
“Search and see, for,” R.V. has txt ‘‘¢hat,” marg. “for.” In viii. 22 (A.V.) 
‘Will he kill himself? decause he saith...” i.e. “‘[.We ask this] because,” R.V. has 
“<that” he saith (presumably attempting to correct not the sense but the English). 
On xiv. 2 see 2186 foll. Cases of ‘“‘not that” meaning ‘‘not because” are not 
included in this list. 

(2185 4] In xviii. 37 (R.V. txt) ‘‘Thou sayest that I am a king,” R.V. marg. 
has, ‘Thou sayest [it] Jecawse I am a king,” on co Westcott justly says, ‘‘The 
translation ‘ Thou sayest (i.é. rightly), because J am’ seems to be both unnatural as 
a rendering of the original phrase, and alien from the context.” In xxi. 23 ov« 
elrev 5€ ait@ 6 Inoods 87. ot dmobvjoKe, SS has ‘‘for that” z.e. because, ‘‘ But 
Jesus, not for that he was not to die said he [it].” In such cases, the Latin guod, 
or guia, would often reproduce the ambiguity of the Greek. 

3 [2185 c] OedoGal re bre foll. by indic. (like v. 42 éyvwka buds Gre odK Eere) 
does not appear to exist elsewhere in N.T. Westc. says ‘‘For, rather ¢haz,” but 
gives no reasons; Thayer recognises 7: as the ordinary accus., apparently favouring 
A.V.; Alford has no remark about the construction. 
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CONJUNCTIONS [2186] 
Se ec er ee ie te a 
But perhaps R.V. is right in judging that John (even when an 
accusative intervened) would not use ér (2174) after any verb of 
perception in any sense but “ that,” because to use it in any other 
sense would, as a rule, involve obvious and immediate misunder- 
standing? 

[2186] In all the passages bearing on éru, up to this point, no 
instance has been found of A€yw closely followed by dru meaning “T say 
-.-because.” This makes it all the more remarkable that in one passage, 
according to R.V., John has used eiety éri to mean, “say [it] decause,” 
on which is based the following rendering (xiv. 1—2), “Let not your 
heart be troubled: ye believe (or, believe) in God, believe also in 
me. In my Father’s house are many mansions ; if it were not so, 
I would have told you; for I go (ei 8 wy, ebrov dv bpiv dre Tropevou.at) 
to prepare a place for you.” It has been shewn, under the head of 
ei 5€ 77 (2080—6), that there is no authority for the rendering “ ¢f i¢ 
were not so.” Even if it were allowable to supply the sense in that 
way (ei 5 wy [odrws jv]), it is doubtful whether such an ellipsis could 
be repeated as a second ellipsis, so as to make the sense “I should 
have said to you [that it was not so]” elov dv div [Gre ovy odrws 
éoriv]. No authority has been alleged for this*. But, apart from all 
these facts, the regular Greek and Johannine use of A€yew or eimety 
dt, “say that,” should oblige translators to assume, in the first 
instance, that, if the text is not corrupt, the meaning here is, “I 
should have said to you that J am going*.” 

For éru equivalent to dere, in xiv. 22, see 2694. 


ee ee eee 


1 [21852] In Jn xx. 13 R.V. and A.V. have “‘ Because they have taken away 
my Lord,” but W.H. txt has \éye adrois bru "Hpay (marg. “Ori hpav), which— 
being more impassioned and more like xx. 18 8rt ‘E@paxa—is prob. correct, in 
spite of the fact that the words are an answer to the question ‘“‘ Why weepest 
thou?” 

? [21862] The instances, Mt. xxviii. 7 ‘‘Behold I have said [it] to you,” 
Mt. xxiv. 25 “‘I have said [it] to you before,” Jn x. 25 ‘‘I said [it] to you and ye 
believe not” all refer to something preceding, and more or less definitely expressed. 
For example, Jn x. 25 ‘‘I said [it] (elrov) to you” refers to the preceding words 
“If thou art the Christ say [so] (elwév) to us.” In xiv. 29 “I have said [it] 
(elpnxa) to you” (better than ‘‘I have told you”) probably refers to xiv. 28 
**T said (elroy) to you, I depart.” 

$ [2186 4] For the new meaning that would be given to the whole passage by 
this interpretation the reader.is referred to ef dé yw (2080—6). Here it may be 
added that several authorities (including @ and e) omit é7, and that the Syriac 
(including SS) has ‘‘I should have said ¢hatI go.” In LXX, 67: “‘recitativum” 
is omitted after ‘‘I said” in Ps. xxx. 6 ‘‘I said I shall never be removed,” xxxi. 


A, VI. 161 II 


[2187] CONJUNCTIONS 





(8) “Ori mH 

[2187] In one instance, ore wy in the Gospel curiously contrasts 
with éré od in the Epistle: Jn iii. 18 “He that believeth not (6 wy 
muorevwv) hath been judged already because he hath not believed (dr 
py weriorevxev) in the name of the only begotten Son of God,” 1 Jn 
v. 10 “He that believeth not God (6 pi micrevwv 76 Gem) hath made 
him a liar; [I say this] Jecause he hath not believed in the testimony 
that God testified (dr. ob wemiorevxer eis tiv paptupiav)....” In the 
latter, dre od states the fact objectively; in the former, dru py states it 
subjectively, as the judgment pronounced by the Judge, ‘‘ This man 
is guilty 7z that he hath not believed,’ so that the meaning is almost 
“hath been pronounced guilty of not beleving.” See 2695. 


(e) Oyy ot 

[2188] In classical Greek, odx 67 often means “‘xot only” and 
may be explained as “not [only do I say] that,” so as to prepare the 
way for @AA& xai “ but [I] also [say this].” But in N.T. it never has 
that meaning. When it comes immediately after a statement that is 
in danger of being misunderstood, ovx ért might be explained as 


(1) “[Z say this], not because...,” (2) “[Z do] not [mean to say] that...” 
The latter is generally the more probable. See Ellipsis, 2218—9. 


(f) “On “recitativum ” 


[2189] "Om “recitativum”’ is a Greek way of expressing our 
inverted commas, or the Hebrew “saying,” as in i. 20 “‘he confessed 
that (orc) J am not the Christ,” i.e. “ saying ‘I am not the Christ.’” 
This is very frequent in Mark, frequent in John, somewhat less so in 
Luke, and comparatively rare in Matthew’. The use of or “Eyo in 
the case of the Baptist above and of the blind man in ix. 9 éXeyev ore 
*"Eyw civ, may be contrasted with the omission of dr: when “I am” 
is uttered by Jesus in xvili. 5 Aéyes avrois "Eyw ciut...ws ody elev 
avrois “Ey <«ivt. Neither here nor elsewhere—except in two or 
three instances where sayings of Christ are repeated for the second 


wk 





22 ‘I said...I am cut ,off,” xxxii. 5 “‘I said I will confess” etc. This may have 
influenced the scribes that omitted it here. If it did, the fact would indicate that 
the scribes regarded é7: as meaning ‘‘Zhat,”’ not ‘‘because.” 

1 [2189 a2] The Mss. vary, and editors print the same text differently (¢.¢. 87 
éy# and 6rc ’Eyw) so that it is difficult to obtain exact statistics. W.H. print 
Mt. x. 7 «nptooere Aéyorres rt “Hyyixev, but Lk. vii. 4 Aéyorres dre détds éorww 
mapéty To0To, dyamd yap Td EOvos Hav... 
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CONJUNCTIONS [2190] 


time (2190)—does John use érrbefore direct speech of the Lord after 
“he said” : consequently when we find “JZ said” a little later on, 
Xvili. 8 elrov vuiv Ste ey eis, there is some reason for thinking that 
this is reported speech, “I said to you that Tam’.” There are many 
instances of this phrase (“I said that ”) because John (differing from 
the Synoptists) frequently represents Christ as referring to what He 
Himself has previously said, e.g. 1. 50 “Because J satd unto thee that 
(67) I saw thee under the fig-tree,” vi. 36 “ But J said to you that ye 
have seen me,” viii. 24 “J said...to Jou that ye shall die in your 
sins,” xi. 40 “Did I not say to thee that, if thou wilt believe, thou 
shalt see the glory of God?,” xvi. 1 5 “For this cause I said to you 
that he taketh from that which is mine and [that he] will declare 
it unto you.” In all these passages there is nothing to shew whether 
Gre introduces (1) direct or (2) reported speech; but W.H. print the 
text as the latter, and their view agrees with the general absence 
of or recitativum elsewhere after “he said” introducing words of 
Christ. 

[2190] The text varies somewhat in xiii. 33 “Even as I said to 
the Jews ¢haz ‘ Where I go, ye are not able to come,’ [so] to you also 
I say—for the moment”; but if the text is correct? and if the 
reference is to viii. 21, then dr recitativum is here used in exact 
quotation of a saying of the Lord. The quotation is not exact in 
XVili. g tva 7AnpwOR 6 Adyos dv elev Sri Obs SeBwKds Ol OUK arwAEca 


a Se I ee hf eS 


1 [21894] For the omission of re elsewhere before éyd elu, in words of the 
Lord, see vi. 20 Neyer abrois "By ely, and vi. 35 elev adrois 6 "Inoods Hy elu 6 
pros riv fwijs. 

[2189¢] In the Baptist’s words, W.H. print iii. 28 elroy [ey] Ov elyd éya 6 
xptorés, GAN’ bri’ Amecraduévos elul Eumporbev éxelvov. However printed, the text 
seems to blend (1) ‘‘I said ‘7 am not the Christ but am one sent,’” (2) *I did not 
say ‘lam the Christ,’ but I said, ‘Jam one sent” 

* [21902] “Or: is om. by ND 4, e. SS has “that, where I go they cannot 
come.” Christ had said in vii. 34 ‘“Where I am, ye are not able to come,” and 
(perhaps for this reason) a and ¢ read “‘sum” in xiii, 33; 4 reads ‘‘eo” which may. 
be intended for ems-accented elu ‘I go” (in vii. 34, a renders ell “I am” by 
“‘vado” and sim. SS ‘‘go”). Another instance where 87 is omitted by Bruder 
(following NA) but ins. by W.H. is xiii. 11 31a rodro elev 8 Ovx! wdvres kabapot 
€ore. What Jesus had actually said, was ‘Yyels kaGapol éore adn’ obxl wdvres, so 
that this quotation is not exact. In view of a future consideration of Johannine 
quotations it is worth while noting that (a) vii. 34 Sov elul éyw duets ob SUvacbe 
€dOeiv is exactly repeated by the Jews in vii. 36, that (4) viii. 21 Sov eye bmd-yur 
dels ob Sdvacbe édOetv is exactly repeated by the Jews in viii. 22, and that (c) the 
second of these sayings is exactly repeated by Christ, with &re in xiii. 33 Ore “Orov 
éya...éhOew. 
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[2191] CONJUNCTIONS 

Oe seme ci lg iE ci lr 
éé avrav ovdéva, which is a certain instance of or recitativum before 
words of the Lord. It is assumed by Westcott and Alford that the 
reference is to xvii. 12 érypouy avrovs év 7 dvopati gov @ SédwKds por 
...kal obdels é€ abrdv'amrwAero. But there is a great difference between 
“Those whom thou hast given me I lost not one of them” and “I 
kept them in thy name which thou hast given me...and not one of 
them was lost.” Why does not the evangelist give the words 
exactly? This question must be considered under “ Variation” 
(2544 foll.). It does not come under the present heading except so 
far as it suggests a possibility that the writer may sometimes use ore 
to mean “(to ¢his effect] that”—when he does not propose to give the 
exact words in a quotation’. 


(xvi) Odv 
(a) In Christ’s words 


[2191] Oty, in Matthew and Luke, when used by our Lord, 
introduces a precept, or inference, as being based on something that 
precedes (often a parable or statement of considerable length) of 
a very cogent nature: “Be not ye ¢herefore anxious,” “Look to it 
therefore whether the light within thee be darkness,” ‘‘If therefore ye, 


1 [21904] Thus our Lord says to the Jews ix. 41 Aéyere bre BAéwopuev, and 
x. 36 Aéyere-brt BNaognpets, meaning ‘‘Ye say in effect.” In reality (1) they had 
not said, ‘‘We see,” but ‘‘Are we blind also?” and (2) they had not said ‘‘Thou 
blasphemest,” but ‘‘ We stone thee for blasphemy and because thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God.” 

[2190] It will be found that almost all Jn’s quotations and repetitions, with 
or without 87, are given with variations (2544 foll.). But 8rz introduces an exact 
quotation (soon after the passage last quoted) in x. 34 Ovx orw yeypaypevoy év Te 
vouw tpav drt ’Eyw ela Oeol éare, where a short saying is quoted exactly to 
illustrate the pervading thought in ¢he whole of what Jesus calls ‘‘your own Law,” 
that those to whom the word of God comes are in some sense ‘‘gods.” In xx. 18 
dyyAdovea Tots waOnrais br. ‘Hwpaxa tov Kipiov kal radra eirev avdry, the tidings 
of Christ’s Resurrection are first summed up in one phrase of direct speech ‘‘I 
have seen,” and then the fact that He said certain things is expressed in reported 
speech. “igs 

[2190d@] In xvi. Wy tl éorw rodro 8 Aéyer uiv Muxpdy kal ov...Kal "Ore drdyw 
mpos Tov matépa, bre is probably ‘‘because.” Jn would hardly omit 67: recit. 
before Mcxpéy and insert it before ‘Ywd-yw—if both were the first words of quota- 
tions. ‘‘Because” may be the first word of ‘‘ Because I go to the Father” repeated 
from xvi. 10 “‘because I go to the Father and ye no longer behold me.” Several 
authorities interpolate the italicised words in xvi. 16, and it is clear that these 
took 87: as ‘‘because.” 
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CONJUNCTIONS [2192] 
being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how much 
more...?” “If ¢herefore in the unrighteous mammon ye were not 
faithful, who shall entrust to you...1?” John (1883) uses ody very 
frequently in his Gospel, about 195 times in all, but in Christ’s words 
very rarely, only 8 times. It occurs most frequently when He 
is arguing with unbelievers or doubters ; but He uses it twice in the 
Discourse with the disciples before the Passion, and, for the last 
time, to the soldiers arresting Him. He has twice asked them “Whom 
seek ye?” And they have twice replied, “Jesus of Nazareth.” Now 
He replies (xviii. 8) “I told you that I am he. Therefore, if it is I 
that ye seek, let these depart.” “Therefore,” in R.V., has the advan- 
tage of uniformity, but “then” would sometimes be preferable. 

[2192] The other instances in Christ’s words are as follows: 
vi. 62 “Doth this cause you to stumble? (lit.) Jf ¢herefore ye should 
be beholding (éav otv Bewphre) the Son of man ascending where he 





1 [2191] Mt. vi. 31, Lk. xi. 35, Mt. vii. 11, Lk. xvi. 11. Luke often inserts 
it as follows—mostly in Christ’s words—where the parall. Mk omits it :— 


Mk 


iv. 24 Bdérere Tl... 
iv. 30 kal &eyev, Ids 


ix. 50 Kkahdv TO.ddas 
xii. g Tt romjoe 


xil. 10 ovdé Thy ypadhv 
TauTny avéyvwre 


xii. 20 ér7d d. joav 
: 


xil. 23 év T. d. Tlvos av- 
Tay éoTas yur} 


xii. 37 Avrds A. déyer 
atvrov Kuptov 

xlil. 4 elroy quiv mére 
Tatra éorat 

xiv. 61 2d ef 6 xpioros 6 
vids Tob evAoynrod 


xv. Q OGédere drrohtow 
viv 


In the last five passages of Lk., only Lk. xx. 44 is 


Mt. 


om. 

xiii. 31 GAAnv mapaBodny 
1.a, Aéywv ‘Opola 

v. 13 tmels éoré 7d GAas 

xxi. 40 Srav ody 2XO7...7h 
Tonoet 

xxl, 42 Adyer avrois 6 
"Ino. Ovdérore dvé- 
youre 

xxii. 25 qoav dé map’ 
hui éwra a. 

Xxii. 28 év 77 d. ofv Tivos 
Tov émTa EoTas yuh 


xxii. 45 ef obv A. Kade? 
avrov Kiptov 


xxiv. 3 as Mk 


xxvi. 63 el od ef 6 xpt- 
aros 6 vids T. Geod 


XXVil. 17 cuvnypéver ov 
aura elrev...rlva 0é- 
, Aere drrodvow 


result indicates a general preference of odv in Lk. 
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Lk. 


viii. 18 BAémere ody Gs) 
xiii. 18 @Aeyev ody, Tin 


xiv. 34 Kaddv ody TO das 

XX. I5 Tl ody mownoer 
avrots 

xx. 17 Tb obv éorw TO 
VEY PApev ov 


XX. 29 €rra obv a. Roav 


XX. 33 7 ‘yuvh ov &y T. 
a. Tlvos abr&v ylverat 
yuh 

xx. 44 A. ody adrov kv- 
pov Kader 

xxl, 7 mére ody Taira 
éorat 

xxii. 70 (perh. parall.) 
ov obv el 6 vids rT. 
Geod (see context). 

xxiii, 16, 22 madevoas 
ovy avrov dmrodtcw 


in Christ’s words. The 


[2193] CONJUNCTIONS 
was before—”. Here there is an ellipsis of the apodosis—‘“ What 
will ye do?” or “What is to happen?” The passage is extremely 
obscure (2210—12): but the meaning appears to be that, if they 
stumble already at the truth, they will, as an inevitable consequence, 
stumble again when a higher truth is set before them. In viii. 24 
“T said therefore to you ‘Ye shall die in your sins,’” after “Ye are 
of this world,” Jesus assumes that “this world” (1 Jn v. 19) “lieth 
wholly in the evil [one],” ze. in the hands of sin and death, so that 
those who “are of this world” will “ ¢herefore die” in their sins; in 
viil. 36 “The Son abideth [in the house] for ever. If ¢herefore the 
Son shall free you, ye shall be free indeed,” it is assumed that what 
the Son of the house does will be ratified by the Father, and “there- 
fore” will be permanent and “real.” 

[2193] In the following difficult passage, ofv may help to decide 
between the alternative renderings given by R.V., (viii. 37—-8) (lit.) 
“Ye.seek to kill me... The things that I (emph.) have seen in the house 
of the (wapa 7) Father I speak: ye also therefore (kai vpeis obv)— 
the things that ye heard from the (apa rod) father, ye do (& nxovcare 
mapa Tov matpos movetre).” Here R.V. txt has “and ye also do” 
(apparently rendering xaé by “and,” otv by “also”), but R.V. marg. 
“do ye also therefore the things which ye heard from the Father.” In 
R.V. txt, it is affirmed that the Jews do the works suggested from 
the devil, who is to them “the father” ; in R.V. margin, the Jews are 
exhorted to do the works suggested by the Father, God. 

[2194] In favour of the former rendering (‘ye do”) there is the 
precedent of xat dpets ody quoted from xvi. 22 above (2149, comp. 
2196—7) with the indicative, where it meant “‘ye also iz a@ cor- 
responding way.” So here, the meaning seems to be that there is a 
correspondence between the conduct of Christ and that of His 
persecutors. They are as consistent in evil as He in good: “The 
things that I have seen in the house of Light I speak: ye, dy the law 
of your nature as I by the law of mine—I do not say ye ‘speak,’ but, 
more than that—the things that ye have heard from the house 


of darkness, ye do’.” 


“ 





1 [21942] It is implied_that they ‘‘see” nothing, being children of darkness; 
but they execute the whispered suggestions of evil that come to them from “‘the 
father” of the house of darkness (somewhat as the mutterings of Satan are 
represented by Milton as coming to Eve in her sleep). There is a paradoxical 
antithesis: ‘‘What I see, I speak; what ye hear, ye do.” 

[21944] For “the father” used to mean ‘‘Satan,” comp. viii. 44 ‘Ye are of 
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CONJUNCTIONS [2196] 
Ne epee gtr eto 

[2195] In xii. 4g—50 “The Father that sent me—he hath given 
me commandment what I should say and what I should speak. And 
I know that his commandment is eternal life. The things therefore 
that I (emph.) speak—even as the father hath said [them] to me, so 
speak I,” Chrysostom has excellently expressed the force of ovv by 
the paraphrase “ Jf is not natural (otk ger piow 76 mpayyo.) that the 
Father should say one thing and I utter another.” The meaning is, 
“T not only know what I am commanded to say, but also know that 
it is my Life, Life Eternal, to fulfil the commandment, zt follows 
therefore that I must speak the Father’s words.” There is an argu- 
ment @ fortiori in xiii. 13—14 “ Ye address me [with the titles] ‘the 
Teacher’ and ‘the Master («¥puos),’ and ye say well, for such I am. 
If therefore I washed your feet—‘the Teacher’ and ‘ the Master’— 
ye also are bound to wash each other’s feet.” In Matthew and Luke 
this cogent “therefore” would perhaps have been accompanied by 
“ How much more!” and SS has something like it here “And if 
I, your Rabbi...Zow much doth it behove you...!” 

[2196] In xvi. 21—2 “The woman (or, wife] when she is in 
travail (6rav tixrn) hath sorrow because her hour hath come: but 
when she hath given birth to (yevvjoy) the child she remembereth no 
more the anguish because of the joy that a man is born into the 
world. Ye also therefore (xai vpeis odv) now indeed (viv pev) have 
sorrow: but I will see you again and your heart shall rejoice and 
your joy no man shall take from you,” we may explain “therefore ‘ 
in a broad and general way by saying that the argument takes child- 








the father the devil.” As in French “che head” means “my, your, his head” 
according to the context, so may ‘‘¢he father” in Greek; and the writer deliberately 
uses the ambiguous expression ‘‘¢he father” in order to prepare for the defining 
climax in viii. 44, (1) “the father,” (2) “the devil,” (3) ‘‘ your father.” 

[2194¢] The view that zovetre is indicative is supported not only by the 
analégy of xvi. 22, but also by the fact it is in Jn’s manner to repeat a statement 
twice or thrice with variations, and we find the indicative again in viii. 41 “ye do 
the deeds of your father,” viii. 44 ‘“‘ye are fain to do the lusts of your father.” 
Moreover the imperative rendering, ‘‘Do ye also the things that ye heard from the 
Father,” ze. God, would imply that the Jews Aad heard the Father’s voice, which 
(though theoretically arguable .as referring to the Law of Sinai) is somewhat 
inconsistent with v. 37 and viii. 43. The statement in viii. 37 ‘‘ye seek to AilZ 
me” implies, ‘‘ye are doing the work of your father Satan,” as appears from 
viii. 44 (‘She was a murderer from the beginning”) and from r Jn iii, 1o—12 ‘fin 
this the children of God ‘are manifest and the children of the devil...Cain was of 
the evil one and slew his brother.” 
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[2197] CONJUNCTIONS 





birth as a type of a fundamental Jaw in human nature that all deep 
and lasting joy must be reached through pain and sorrow. But 
probably there is a more definite reference in the evangelist’s mind. 
For Micah combines the prophecy about the Messiah from Bethlehem 
with a mention of affliction and temporary abandonment of Israel. 
“ He will give them up until the time that she which travaileth hath 
brought forth,” and the phrase “‘birth-pangs of the Messiah” is 
associated with this prophecy in the Talmud, where it occurs several 
times’. 

[2197] Mark and Matthew represent our Lord as saying, just 
before His prediction of persecution for the disciples, “These things 
are the beginning of ¢rvavaz/-pangs (wdivev)*.” Besides the “ travail- 
pangs” of the Church collectively, it was necessary that there should 
be “travail-pangs” in the soul of each believer before it could give 
birth to the idea of the spiritual Christ*: and both these doctrines 
may have been in the mind of this evangelist, who is the only one 
that records, in exact words, the doctrine that a man cannot enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven unless he is “born from above.” Thus 
a number of considerations, not present to modern readers, may 
have suggested the thought of inevitable consequence in the words 
“Ye also, ¢herefore, now indeed have sorrow.” 


(8) Oyn applied to Christ’s acts 


[2198] Setting aside instances where ovy introduces words of the 
Lord, we find that it either introduces an act of special solemnity, or 
else—as is most frequently the case—it is applied to His various 
journeys. The writer perhaps had in view the objections of con- 








1 [21962] Mic. v. 2—4 “But thou Bethlehem Ephrathah...out of thee shall 
come unto me he that is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth are from of old, 
from everlasting. Therefore will he give them up until the time that she which 
travatleth hath brought forth. Then the residue of his brethren shall return unto 
the children of Israel, and he shall stand and feed his flock“in the strength of the 
Lord.” 

* [2196 4] Sanhedr. 98d. Levy ii. 5 @ refers also to Schabd. 1184, Pes. 118.4. 

3 [21972] Mk xiii. 8, Mt, xxiv. 8. The parall. Lk. omits this, but inserts 
(xxi. 12) ‘‘ Before all these things,” perh. intending this as a paraphrase of the 
metaphor, 

4 [21974] That appears to be the metaphor here, the ‘‘soul” being regarded 
as the mother in travail. From one point of view, the ‘‘new birth” is that of the 
soul itself: from another, it is that of the idea of Christ within the soul, which 
transforms the soul into His image. 
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CONJUNCTIONS [2200] 
Se eeernecimarenent imines 
troversialists, some of whom, like Celsus, might regard Jesus as a 
vagrant exorcist, or as a fugitive escaping from arrest. The first 
instance of all (iv. 1 “when therefore the Lord knew ”) represents 
Him as departing not from pursuit but from too much popularity. 
The next two (iv. 5, 6) represent His coming to Sychar and sitting 
at the well—actions providentially arranged with a view to the 
conversion of Samaria. The words (iv. 46) “He came therefore 
to Cana,” introduce the healing of the nobleman’s son. In vi. ‘11 
occurs the first instance that does not apply to journeying, “Jesus 
therefore took the loaves,” of which the symbolical importance needs 
no comment. In vi. 15, the multitude sought to make Jesus a king 
by force ; “therefore” He retired. In the Raising of Lazarus, ovr is 
four times used, first, paradoxically, “When therefore Jesus knew ” 
of the sickness of Lazarus, “he abode” at a distance three days ; 
“therefore,” when He arrived, He “found that Lazarus had been 
four days in the tomb”; seeing Mary weeping Jesus “ therefore... 
troubled himself”; some of the Jews ask, in effect, why Jesus did 
not save Lazarus, “Jesus ¢herefore...cometh to the tomb}.” The 
fourfold conjunction sounds strange in English. But the intention 
of the narrative as a whole is to represent the Raising of Lazarus as 
foreordained ; and this repetition of “therefore” may be intended, in 
particular, to shew how the Son, step by step, moved forward in 
a regular and predetermined sequence to do the Father’s will in 
performing the last and greatest of His “signs.” 

[2199] The next two instances refer to Christ, as first avoiding 
peril, and then confronting it, when the Jews took counsel to kill 
Him: xi. 54 “Jesus therefore no longer walked openly among the 
Jews,” xii. 1 “Jesus therefore came to Bethany ”—following im- 
mediately on the statement that the chief priests had taken steps 
to seize him! It is not surprising that Chrysostom alters this 
second odv to dé But the meaning, perhaps, is, that both in 
avoiding peril and in meeting it Jesus followed the Father’s will, 
not the ways of ordinary men. 

[2200] After the instance in the sacramental Washing of Feet 
(xiii. 6 “He cometh ¢herefore to Simon Peter”), the next is in the 
narrative of Gethsemane, where, upon the arrival of Judas and the 
soldiers (xviii. 4) “Jesus, therefore, knowing all that was coming 
upon him, went forth and said to them, Whom seek ye?” There 





1 xi. 6, 17, 33, 38: 
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[2201] CONJUNCTIONS 


a 


remain but two more instances. One (“Jesus therefore went out”) 
introduces ‘the exclamation of Pilate “Behold the man'!” The 
other introduces the first manifestation of the risen Saviour, “‘ When 
therefore it was evening...came Jesus and stood in the midst®.” The 
facts as a whole indicate that, although “therefore” is an exaggerated 
rendering of otv, yet the particle, when used in connexion with the 
acts of Christ, is often intended to suggest a sequence of cause and 
effect®. 


(xvii) ‘Qs* 

(a) ‘Qe (?) for éwe 

[2201] ‘Qs is translated “while” by R.V. in xii. 35—6 “Walk 
while ye have the light...wsile ye have the light, believe in the light.” 
Several mss. and authorities read éws for ws, but the difficulty of the 
latter, and its double occurrence, demonstrate it to be the true 
reading. But that ws does not mean “while” is made highly 
probable by ix. 4 “I must work the works of my Father whz/e (éws) 
(marg. ws) it is day.” It is scarcely credible that a writer like John 
should use ws twice in precisely the same sense in which he has used 
ws. ‘Qs in Gal. vi. 10 ws Kaupdv éxwpev is doubtful. Lk. xil. 58 ws 
yap tmdyes is not quite parallel’. Taking the text as it stands, 





1 xix. 5. See 1960 and 2645. aX XouEQ: 

3 [2200 a] These instances are taken from Bruder (1888) with whom, in each 
case quoted above, W.H. agrees. There may be other instances in W.H. not 
included in Bruder. The list given above does not include vi. 5 émdpas odv, 
xiii. 12 “Ore ody éviper rots médas atta, xix. 26 "I. ody lidv Thy wnrépa, xix. 30 
8re odv E\aBe To dkos, xxi. 15 bre ofv 7Aplarnoay, because the principal verb that 
follows is, in each case, “said” (not a verb of action). Perhaps, however, there 
might have been included (on the ground that “cry aloud” is a kind of action 
distinct from mere saying) vii. 28 éxpatev ody év r@ lepw. This occurs as follows 
vii. 25—8 ‘‘Is not this he whom they seek to kill? And, lo, he speaketh openly 
..no man knoweth whence he is. He cried aloud ‘therefore in the temple....” 
See the context. It is uncertain whether the “therefore” means ‘‘in consequence 
of the words ‘7o man knoweth,’” or ‘‘ Accordingly, ‘speaking openly’ in spite of 
the attempts to kill him.” On ov used after parentheses, or resumptively, see 
2631—5. Of course it must be remembered that otv, being used by Jn freely 
(1) to introduce action of azy ind, would naturally be used by him (2) to 
introduce actions of Christ without any intention to express providential sequence. 
Still, if the actions of Christ introduced by ody are compared with the actions of 
Christ introduced by 6é or by asyndeton, I think it will be found that the first 
class are specially important. 

4 On ws, ‘‘when,”’ see 1775 d—e. 

5 See 2696. 
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CONJUNCTIONS [2202] 
eet eens ee 
we may make fair sense .of xii. 35—6 by rendering ws “as.” 
Compare x Jn ii. 27 “As (és) his anointing teacheth you [in the 
present]...and even as (xa6ws) it taught you [in the past], abide? in 
it.” This harmonizes with St Paul’s precepts, “ Walk by the Spirit,” 
and “Live up to the standard you have reached [hoping for a higher 
one]’.” So here the meaning—or, at all events, the meaning of the 
best text—is “Walk according to your light as far as it goes.” This 
rendering of ws enables us to take mepurareiy with an implied ovrus, 
“Walk [¢us, namely] as ye have light [to walk],” and delivers us 
from the necessity of taking it absolutely, “Walk [in the paths 
of righteousness].” 


(8) ‘Qe “as it were” | 


[2202] In vii. 10 “He went up [to the feast] not openly but as 
it were in secret (ws év kpvtrg),” the meaning is “like one going up 
in secret,” z.¢. not actually in secret but in a manner resembling 
secrecy. Compare St Paul’s words to Philemon (14) “in order 
that thy good deed may not be as i were compulsory (ws kara 
avaykyv).” The particle may be a short way of saying “people 
might call it so,” and it is perhaps inserted with a view to the 
vindication of the Johannine view of the publicity of Christ’s life, 
as in xviii. 20, “In secret spake I nothing”; and in this very feast 
Christ is described as (vii. 26) “speaking openly (xappyoia),” and 
(vii. 28) “he cried aloud in the temple teaching.” According to this 
view, “as if were in secret” means that Christ refused to take the 
advice of His brethren and to go up with them to the feast accom- 
panied by such a multitude as attended Him when He “went up” 
finally. This going up was “comparatively in secret.” But, in case 
any opponent of the Christians might refer to the saying of Christ’s 
brethren (vii. 4) “No man doeth aught 7» secret and himself seeketh 
to be in publicity,” the evangelist wishes to shew that there was 
nothing “7” secret” in the exact sense of the term. For this purpose 
he inserts ws here and zappyoéa later on. 





1 [2201 2] ‘‘ Abide,” imperative. The writer has admitted that it does (2b. 27) 
‘“abide” in them, and that they ‘‘have no need that anyone should teach” them, 
But still he does teach them as St Paul does after similar admissions (1 Thess. 
iv. 10 and elsewhere). See 2437—9. 

2 Gal. v. 16, Phil. iii. 16 els 8 épOdoaper TG atT@ croixelv. 

8 [22022] Comp. 2 Core xi. 17 ws év ddpooivy, xiii. 7 &s ddd. In Rom. 
ix. 32 obx éx mlarews ddd’ ws ef Epywv, the meaning is ‘“‘on a false basis of works,” 
or ‘‘as though it could be attained from works.” 
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[2203] ELLIPSIS 


(xviii) “Oere 

[2203] This conjunction, which is found frequently in Mark and 
Matthew, and four times in Luke, occurs in John only once, and 
then with a unique construction, thus, iii. 16 ovrws yap wyarynoe o 
eds Tov Kdopov WoTe Tov vidv Tov povoyevy ESwxev. In the rest of N.T., 
wore occurs either (1) at the beginning of a clause (“so that” meaning 
“and so”) with an emphatic émdicative or imperative (Mk ii. 28 
“And so the Son of man is lord of the sabbath,” 1 Thess. iv. 18 
“ And so (or, Therefore) comfort one another ”) or else (2) post-initially 
with an znjinitive (Mk i. 27 “so that they questioned together”)’. 
Both these constructions are frequent. But wore never occurs 
post-initially with an indicative except in John i. 16% This 
unique use of ovrws and wore with indicative is common in the 
best classical authors®, but it is unlike the style of any evangelistic 
tradition in N.T. It is one of many proofs that the passage under 
consideration was not regarded by the writer as a saying of the Lord, 
but.as an evangelistic explanation (see 2066 and 2697). 


ELLIPSIS4 


(i) Of two kinds 


[2204] (1) Ellipsis, “leaving out,” or “deficiency,” may exist 
when something is /e/t out that can be supplied from the preceding 
context, eg. “I said, Go, But he would not [go],” “You have 
taken my book and left your own [book].” This ellipsis may be 





1 [22032] W.H. and R.V. in some cases punctuate differently from Bruder, 
and the classification is to some extent a matter of taste except where wove is pre- 
ceded by otrws, wie, els rogofrov etc., so that the wore cannot possibly be called 
initial. Bruder 1888 prints were ‘‘in principio periodi” separately, and always with 
indic. or imperat.: but he prints Gal. ii. 13 ouwurexplOnoav...wore kal B. cwvarhyén, 
under the same heading as Jniii. 16 obtw yap Hydarncev...daore...2dwkev, and marks 
these as the only two passages (in the group) where the indic. is used. I should 
take Gal. ii. 13 quite differently, “And the consequence was that even Barnabas 
was carried away.” 

* [2203 4] Acts xiv. 1 éyévero..:hadfoat otrws dare mioredoat..., is the only 
other passage in N.T, where wove is preceded by ofrws. Heb. xiii. 6 dere Oappodv- 
Tas Mas héyew rather suggests what we may say than states what we do say. 

° See Steph. viii. 2128—9; and, in particular, the first definition of ‘log- 
rolling” in Plato 257£ obrws dyamdou robs érawéras wore mpoomapaypdgpovar 
mpwrous of dy éxacraxod érawGow avdrovs. 

* Steph. (quoting Athen. 14, p. 644 A onoapois kar’ dew rod &pros) calls it 
“* Praetermissio, Omissio,” adding ‘‘ Potest vero et Defectus reddi.” 
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ELLIPSIS [2207] 





called “contextual.” (2) Ellipsis may consist in the customary 
omission of words (apart from contextual influence) in certain con- 
densed phrases, e.g. “ Away!” for ‘“[Go] away !” or “the first of the 
month” for “the first [day] of the month.” This! may be called 
“* tdtomatic.” 


(ii) Contextual 


[2205] iv. 25—6 “‘Messiah cometh...‘I am [Messiah].’” This 
must be distinguished from (a) vi. 20 “I am,” rendered by R.V. “It 
is 1”—like our idiom in English, “It [that you see, or, hear] is I’”— 
and also from (4) any special use of I AM with Hebraic associations. 
The present instance may be illustrated by xviii. 5, 6, 8 “I am [Jesus 
of Nazareth]”—which refers to the preceding mention of the name 
in xvill. 5 “‘Whom seek ye?’ ‘Jesus of Nazareth’”—and also by 
ix. 9 “I am [(ix. 8) ‘the man that used to sit and beg’].” Here 
the Samaritan woman—who is described as saying aloud “Messiah 
cometh ”—is to be regarded (comp. Lk. iii. 15 “reasoning in their 
hearts...whether he might be the Christ”) as saying in her heart 
“Can it be that ¢Ais 7s Messiah?” and Jesus answers her silent 
question, “I am [Messiah].” 

[2206] iv. 52—3 “They said...[that] ‘Yesterday, [about the] 
seventh hour (67: "Ex6és dpav® éBdeunv) the fever left him.’ The 
father therefore recognised that [it had /éft him] at that [same] hour 
(or. éxeivy tH dpq)....” Phrase mentally repeated. In v. r1—12 
“*He that made me whole, he [it was that] said to me, Take up 
thy bed (xpaBarrov) and walk.’ They asked him, ‘Who is the man 
that said to thee, Take [it] up and walk?,’” the omission of the 
object of the verb’ is somewhat harsh, and many mss. and versions 
insert ‘“ bed.” 

[2207] viii. 16 “Yea, and even if I should judge, my judgment 
is true, because I am not alone but [am to be regarded as] I and the 


1 On this, see 2220. Contextual ellipsis is sometimes called ‘‘ brachylogy.” 

? [2206 a] On the change of case, see 2013, 2025—6. In v. 6—7, after Christ’s 
question, “‘Dost thou desire to be made whole?” we might expect the sick man 
to reply ‘‘Yes.” But the man takes the question as an implied reproach on his 
sluggishness, and replies, ‘‘I have no man to put me in the pool.” It is not a 
case of ellipsis but of an answer made to the spirit, rather than to the letter, of a 
question. 

3 [2206 4] No other instance in this group omits the object thus. KpdBarros, 
the word here used by the sick man and previously by our Lord, is (1736 a) 
avoided by Luke and condemned by Grammarians as vulgar. 
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[2208] ELLIPSIS 





Father that sent me,” ore povos ovK eiut, GAN’ eyo kal o wémpas pe 
[zaryjp]. Chrysostom says, “ Hereby he hinted (yvigaro) that it was 
not He Himself alone that was to condemn them (ort ov atrés povos 
atrovs karadixaler) but also the Father”: and Cramer quotes Am- 
monius to the same effect. In that case we should have to supply 
the sense as follows: “I and the Father that sent me [are together 
as Judges].” But the simple repetition of «iui, so as to mean “ But 
{I am] / and the Father’,” seems more in accordance with Johannine 
ellipsis and with Johannine theology. This latter view, taking the 
words to declare the eternal unity of the Father and the Son, would 
also include their unity in the act of judging. 

[2208] xiii. 8—g ‘‘‘Thou shalt assuredly not wash my feet.’... 
‘Except I wash thee, thou hast no part with me’...‘Lord, do not 
(7) [wash] my feet (2é8as) alone but also my hands and my head!’” 
Verb repeated. Here, wy implies an imperative, and the accusative 
shews that the construction cannot be “let not my feet (nom.) be 
washed alone,” so that the grammar combines with the context to 
make the elliptic construction clearer than even in English. In 
xv. 4 “Abide in me, and I (or, I also) [abide] in you®,” the verb is 
to be repeated, and the meaning may be paraphrased “Your abiding 
in me shall be mine in you,” or “Cause yourselves to abide in me 
and [thereby] me also to abide in you.” The two “abidings” are 
regarded as inseparable’. 

[2209] In xviii. 3940 “‘Desire ye therefore that I release 
unto you the king of the Jews?’....Do not (uy) [release] this man 
(rovrov)...,” as in xiii. 8—g, the a implies that the verb is to be 
repeated imperatively, but instead of repeating the object (uy Tov 
Baovhéa rz. ’1.) a pronoun (rotrov) is substituted so that the Jews 


Se ee ee ee eae 


1 Or we might supply éo7/, ‘But [it is more correct to say] ‘I and the Father 
that sent me.’ ” 

* [2208 2] There follows an ellipsis of divacbe kapmrov dépew ad’ éavrdv, which 
has to be mentally supplied after ovdé duets from the preceding dtvara: x. g. ag’ 
éaurod. Ns 

® [2208 4] In xvii. a1 ‘that they may be all one: even as (xa6cs) thou, Father 
[art] in me and I [am] in thee, that they also may be in us,” if the punctuation 
were “‘that they may be all one even as thou, Father, [art] in me,” it might be 
contended that ‘‘art” is supplied from what precedes. But, if a fresh sentence 
begins at ‘‘even as,” ‘“‘art” is omitted. in accordance with Greek idiom and must 
be supplied in accordance with it—without any reference to what precedes. So 
it would not fall under this group of ellipses. See 21274, 2132 a. 
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ELLIPSIS [2211] 
Ee ee 
avoid calling Jesus “king.” “In xxi. r9g—21 “‘Follow me’...... 
[My] Lord, but skis man, what?’” the 8€ denotes antithesis and 
implies a preceding pév-clause, “ My Lord, [I on the one hand am to 
do this that thou sayest] but this man on the other hand—what [is 
he to do?]” The preceding context describes Peter as first 
receiving the command, “Follow,” and then (while apparently in 
the act of following) as “turning” and seeing the unnamed disciple 
also “following.” Hence the meaning might possibly be “I am 
following thee as thou commandest, dur this man, what [is he doing, 
Sollowing without command|?” But the subsequent context (ee If 
I will that he tarry till I come...”) points to the fucure as the object 
of Peter’s question : and both Origen and Chrysostom take it thus’. 

(a) "Edn OYN OempAte (vi. 62) 

[2210] Perhaps the following extremely difficult passage is a case 
of contextual ellipsis, vi. 62 “This [it seems] causes you to 
stumble! Jf (éav) therefore (ov) ye should be beholding (Oewpyre) 
the Son of man ascending where he was before—*.” The interpre- 
tation turns on (1) the connexion implied by “therefore,” (2) the 
meaning of “behold,” whether literal or spiritual, and in good sense 
or had, (3) the nature of the “ascending,” whether literal or spiritual, 
{4) the words omitted in ellipsis. 

[2211] (1) “Therefore,” following an implied statement “ye 
stumble at this,” would naturally introduce an argument a /fortior2, 
“Much more, therefore, will ye stumble” (see ody, 2192) or some- 
thing equivalent to it. (2) “ Behold ” Gewp#re (for which Chrysostom 
reads iSyre) has been shewn- (1598) to include vacant, unintelligent, 
and unspiritual “beholding.” (3) ‘“ Ascending to heaven,” when 
previously predicated concerning the Son of Man in this Gospel 
{ill. 13 “No man hath ascended into heaven but only he that 
descended from heaven, the Son of man”) is connected with the 
“lifting up of the serpent” in the wilderness, and apparently with 
sacrifice for sin. If that is the meaning here, “ascending where he 





1 [2209 a] ’AxohovOer pot...Obros dé ri; On this Origen says (Huet ii. 405 D) 
Bovddpuevos pode kal 7d Kara Tov "Iwdvvyv rédos, and Chrys. ad Joc. ov riv abriy 
hpiy 6ddv née; For an altern. ellipsis of yevjoeras see 2386 c. 

2 [2210 a] Toro ipas cxavdanrl{e,; éav oby Oewpire Tov viov rod dvOpumov dava- 
Balvovra 8xov qv To mpbrepov; “SS has ‘‘but if,” a has ‘‘quod si,” 4 and eé “quid 
si,” / “‘si autem,” /f ‘“‘quid ergo cum.” Though D has édy ody, d has ‘‘quid si.” 
XS om. ody. 
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[2211] ELLIPSIS 





was before” means “offering up in the flesh that supreme sacrifice 
which raises the incarnate Son to the place that He had in the 
bosom of the Father as the pre-incarnate Word.” But the offering 
up of this sacrifice in the flesh is described by Jesus, in the passage 
under consideration, as giving His “flesh and blood” to be the food 
of men ; and it is the announcement of this that has caused them to 


1» 


“ stumble’. 





1 [2211 a] The explanation of the Johannine use of the words ‘‘ascend” and 
‘‘exalt” and of their relation to Jewish thought does not strictly belong to 
Johannine Grammar: but some remarks on these points are necessary here. The 
Jews were familiar with the thought of the Deliverer ‘‘ sitting on the right hand” 
of God, and with the image of one like unto a Son of man ‘“‘coming with the 
clouds of heaven,” as also with the Psalmist’s apostrophe to the everlasting gates 
to open and admit ‘‘the king of glory.” Jesus appears from the Fourth Gospel 
to have given a spiritual interpretation to these metaphors. To Him ‘‘the ever- 
lasting gates” were the gates of self-sacrifice. The ‘‘glory” was service. To 
sacrifice Himself for men was, relatively to men, giving Himself up entirely, to 
them and for them. But, relatively to God, it might be called the ‘‘ ascending” 
of the Son to the place ‘‘ where he was before.” 

[2211 4] The whole of Christ’s life might be accurately described as a sacrifice, 
or a “‘ glorifying” of God, or as a process of ‘‘ascending” to the Father: but the 
term ‘‘glorifying” is more particularly used for the Crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection as summing up the essence of the life. The punishment of Crucifixion (as 
we know from Artemidorus’ Manual of Dreams and from Jewish sources) was 
frequently referred to as a “‘lifting up”; and similar allusions are found in the 
Fourth Gospel, never in the Synoptists. Hence, when the Jews stood round the 
Cross of Christ ‘‘staring and gaping” upon Him, as the Psalmist says, they were 
really ‘‘beholding Him going up to the place where He was before.” And some 
thought of this kind—some notion of unintelligent ‘‘staring and gaping ”—may 
have been in John’s mind when he described the soldier piercing Christ’s side, as 
fulfilling the prophecy ‘‘ they shall look on him whom they pierced.” 

[2211 c] On the late Jewish use of ‘‘lifted up” for ‘‘crucified,” or “‘ hanged,” 
see Levy i. 549 4 (quoted in 1003c). Artemidorus, too, writing in the second 
century, connects dreams about ‘‘ Zi/ting up” and ‘‘stretching out of hands” with 
crucifixion, thus, i. 76 ef 6é rts UWydds él Twos dpxotro, els PbBov Kal déos receira- 
kaxobpyos dé dv cravpwOhoerar dua 7d bos kal rhy T&v xeipdv exracw, and again 
in his special section on dreams ‘‘about the Cross” (ii. 53) dyad dé Kal wévnre: 
kal yap tyros 6 cravpwOels Kal moddous Tpéper, z.e. “‘ Such a dream betokens good 
for a poor man also; for the ‘crucified is ‘/i/ted up’ and he ‘feeds many.” ‘To 
feed many” means to be # rich man with plenty of slaves. But it also contains a 
grim allusion to the fact that. the crucified ‘‘ fed the crows” (‘‘non pasces in cruce 
corvos”’), which he refers to in the context, ras cdpxas darohNUovaw ol cravpwOévres, 
“the crucified /ose their flesh.” For a bachelor, he adds, the cross betokens a 
marriage, ‘‘but not at all a profitable one,” by reason of the ‘‘dzuding.’ The 
cross also prevents a man from going forward (émBalvew) on the land and from 
staying where he would like to stay. To be crucified in a city (2d.) “signifies 
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ELLIPSIS [2212] 

[2212] According to this view, Oewpéw is used here, as in some 
other passages of the Fourth Gospel (1598) for unintelligent “ be- 
holding,” seeing with the eyes of the flesh: and the meaning of the 
passage is, “Doth this cause you to stumble, [the mere setting forth, 
in word, of the doctrine of a self-sacrificing Messiah]? [ What] 
therefore [will ye do, and how much more Srievously will ye stumble] 
if ye behold? [the fulfilment, in act, of my doctrine, not your doctrine, 
of the Messianic glory ; if, instead of gazing at the King of glory 
going up in visible splendour on the clouds of heaven, ye ‘stand 
staring and gaping’ at] the [crucified] Son of man, [going down as 
ye suppose to Sheol, but in fact] going up where He was before??” 





some office corresponding to the place wherein the cross is erected (dpxnv Troadrny 
onpalve olos av. G 6 rémos év G 6 oravpds eoryxev).” In a later section about 
“carrying (Bacrdtew) and being carried (Sacrdfera)” (ii. 56) he again refers to 
the cross. Some of these details are curiously similar to xxi. 18 ‘thou shalt 
(1) stretch out thy hands, and another shall (2) gird (ie. bind). thee, and shall 
(3) dear thee where thou dost not desire,’ to which is added, ‘‘ this he said signifying 
by what death he [z.e. Peter] should glorify God.” See 2642 4. 

1 [22122] The present subjunctive may, perhaps, be regarded as, prophetic 
present, or it may denote continuance, ‘what if ye find yourselves beholding....” 

* [2212 2] Chrysostom, reading &v ody tyre, likens this mention of ‘‘ascending” 
to Christ’s promise to Nathanael (‘‘thou shalt see greater things than these... 
[angels of God ascending]”’) and to Christ’s argument with Nicodemus (‘No man 
hath ascended to heaven except the Son of man...”). He seems to reject the in- 
terpretation given above, saying ‘‘Doth He knit perplexities with perplexities? 
No. God forbid! But by the grandeur of His doctrines, and by their abundance, 
He desires to attract them (r@ peyéOe. rav Boyudrww Kal rg TAHOE adrods 
émayayéobar Bovrerat).” 

[2212c¢] This feeling (namely, that Christ is looking forward to a time when 
the disciples will zot ‘‘stumble”) has probably caused the alterations in the text 
mentioned above (2210a). For, if 5¢ be read for otv, then contrast replaces 
inference, and the whole meaning is changed to something of this kind: ‘ 7hds 
(emph.) causeth you to stumble: dxt [wait a little, what will ye say|if ye should 
be [soon] beholding the Son of man visibly ascending [in triumph] where He was 
before? [Then ye will cease to stumble].” There is much against this. It 
involves an alteration of a difficult text to a less difficult one. Moreover, though 
all. Christians (like the martyr Stephen) might be represented as seeing Christ a¢ 
the right hand of God, only an exceptional few (Acts i. 2—13) could be. repre- 
sented as seeing Him in the act of ascending to God. It seems to take Oewpijre as 
being a fleshly “‘beholding” and yet as one that will remove a stumbling-block. 
It does not tell us who will thus ‘‘behold”—or when, and how, they will be 
delivered from “stumbling” by the ‘‘beholding.” The Acts, which relates the 
Ascension, implies that a small number witnessed it. But those whom Christ 
was now addressing were apparently a large number, for He says to them (vi. 64) 
‘*There are some of you that believe not,” and then it is added ‘Many of his 
disciples went back.” 
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[2213] ELLIPSIS 
(iii) Idiomatic 

(a) Ellipsis of “some” 

[2213] The most important elliptical expression in John is the 
Graeco-Hebraic use of “I am” (without any predicate expressed or 
implied in the context) for which see 2220 foll. There are two or 
three omissions of av with the indicative, which need little comment’. 
But the omission of “‘some” in the phrage “some of” requires 
notice. For the most part it is free from ambiguity, as in vi. 39 
“that...1 may not lose [any] of it (ia...) daroddow e& avroi),” 
where, strictly speaking, wndév would be supplied, not 7, vil. 40 
“{ Some] of the crowd, therefore (& tod oxAov ody), having heard 
these words, said...,” xvi. 17 “There said therefore [some] of («trav 
ovv éx) the disciples...,” xxi. 10 “ Bring [some] of (amo) the fish.” 

[2214] The following is ambiguous, i. 24 Kat dmeotahpéevor Noav 
ék tov Papicaiwy, R.V. txt “And they had been sent from the 
Pharisees,” R.V. marg. “and [certain] had been sent from among 
the Pharisees.” In favour of R.V. marg. are the following facts. 
(1) The partitive use of é is very frequent in John’*, (2) John has 
already told us who sent the deputation (i. 19 “The Jews sent to 
him”). (3) “Some of the Pharisees” makes excellent sense. “Priests 
and Levites” alone have been as yet mentioned: and they (we may 
suppose) have asked their questions, and have been silenced. They 
are on the point of going back to those who sent them, carrying 
a merely negative answer (“I am not the Christ” etc.). But now it 
is added that there were “‘ Pharisees” on the deputation, men learned 
in the Law and the Traditions, given to ask “By what authority?” 
and not so easily silenced: these therefore intervene with the question, 
“Why baptizest thou then?” These arguments are not conclusive, 
but they make it probable that there is an ellipsis of “some’.” 

[2215] ix. 4o “ [Some] of the Pharisees heard these things (jxovcav 
éx tov ®, tadra)—those that were with him (ot peT avTod ovres)—and 





1 [2213 a] xv. 22, 24 duaprlay otx elxooay, xix. 11 ov« elxes éEovolay. In viii. 
39, we ought probably to read, with W.H..txt, roveire (not, with W.H. marg. 
érovetre), see 2078—9. “Audis said to be (Winer p. 382) regularly omitted in modern 
Greek in such instances, and the omission is freq. in later classical Greek. It 
might also be a Latinism. Perhaps in N.T. it adds force, “they would assuredly 
have had no sin.” See also 2698. 

2 It is about as freq. in Jn as in Mk, Mt. Lk. together. 

3 [2214.4] Chrysostom and many scribes of various Mss. read oi before 
dmrecrahuévor, as A.V. “they which were sent,” so as to leave no ellipsis. 
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ELLIPSIS [2216] 


ee eee seine ices shoeing osnwemeini 
said, Are we also blind?” A.V. “And [some] of the P. which were 


with him,” R.V. “Zhose of the Pharisees which were with him.” 
John’s frequent use of apposition (1928—47) combines here with 
his frequent use of partitive éx, to make an ellipsis of tes almost 
certain. Chrysostom in his comment (“There say unto Him [some] 
of those that were following Him?”) apparently takes it thus, and 
he suggests that the evangelist added the clause oi het avrod to 
shew that they were the same that had previously revolted and 
afterwards tried to stone Him®. This construction (“‘[some] from,” 
z.e. “[some] of”) is frequent in Hebrew and fairly frequent in LXX. 
In both, it gives rise to ambiguities, eg. Lev. xxv. 33 (R.V.) “If one 
of the Levites redeem,” marg. “redeem Jrom the Levites,” where 
LXX (zapa) takes the latter view, but Aquila and Symmachus (ék) 
the former’. 


(8) Ellipsis (?) of “gate” (v. 2) 

[2216] v. 2 (R.V.) “Now there is in Jerusalem by the sheep [gate] 
(émt ti mpoBarixf) a pool...,” A.V. “dy the sheep [market] (marg. 
gate).” The text is probably corrupt. But in any case no solid 
grounds have been alleged for the hypothesis of an ellipsis of “gate.” 
(1) Eusebius, Jerome, Chrysostom, and the ancient Latin and Syriac 
versions make no mention of “gate” in connexion with this passage. 
{2) Nehemiah mentions all the gates of Jerusalem, the “ sheep-gate” 
among them, where the context would make his meaning quite 
clear without ‘‘ga/e”; yet the noun “gate” is never omitted by 
his narrative in Hebrew or Greek*. (3) No instance of such an 
ellipsis has ever been quoted from Greek literature (although it 
would probably have been frequently used if it existed in that 
language, as in German). (4) Wetstein has shewn that a Jewish 








1 Adyovow ait éx Tv dxoovOovvTwy avrg, My kal queis rupdol éoper ; 

* [2215 a] Ovdx amas 5€ 6 evayyedorhs euynudvevoer, Bre HKovcayv éx Tov 
Papicalwy tadra oi wer’ atrod dvres, kai elrav: Mh cal tpets Tuprol éomev; adr’ va 
ge dvauynon Gr ovror exelvo: joav ol mpdbrepov dmoordyres, elra NBdocavres, Kal 
pgdiws eis robvayrlov peraBadrAduevot. 

3 [22154] In Dan. i. 6 Theod. éx ‘‘of the number of? =LXX é& rob yévous 
“descended from.” In1 Esdr. v. 45 of éx alters the sense of the Heb. of Ezr. ii. 
70 ‘some of,” LXX ard 700. In Esdr. i. 8, éx ry Baoicxdv ‘from the king’s 
[treasures] (?king’s officers)”=2 Chr. xxxv. 7—8 ‘‘from the king’s substance. 
And his princes....” , 

4 [2216 2] Neh. ii. 13, 14, iii. 1, 3, 13, 14 etc. In Neh. xii. 31 ‘‘the dung- 
gate,” LXX omits the whole; ® has rfs xorplas, with rs wUAns superscr. 
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[2217] ELLIPSIS 


cee 
‘ 


word similar to zpoBarixy (and perhaps transliterated from it) was in 
use to mean “bathing place.” (5) This might be interpreted in 
Greek as ‘‘pool (xoAvpB7Opa),” besides being transliterated in the 
text as mpoParixy, “bathing place.” (6) On the three occasions 
where mpoBari occurs in LXX it happens to be joined to 7vAn 
(Neh. iii. 1, 32, xii. 39) so that the adjective might naturally suggest 
the interpolation of “ ga‘e” to any persons perplexed by the apparent 
use of mpoBariuy as a noun. (7) Thus the two words might be 
combined so as to-give the sense of a “pool” near a “sheep-gate.” 

There may not be quite enough evidence to support this expla- 
nation ; but, in any case, so far as we are acquainted at present with 
the Greek language, there is no evidence at all for the ellipsis of 
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“gate. 


(y) Ellipsis of ‘‘ daughter ” (or “ wife ”?) 

[2217] xix. 25 (R.V.) “Mary the [wife] (7) of Clopas.” The 
almost universal practice in Greek writers is to use 7 Tov "A. to mean 
“the [daughter] of A.” Ina few special cases, where the relationship 
was historically known, y rod “A. might mean “the mother, oz sister, 
or wife, of A.,” but these are not to the point here. In Latin, 
“Verania Pisonis” is used for “Piso’s [wife] Verania,” and such 
a use of the genitive is current in some parts of England: but 
obviously it would lead to confusion if ‘“Clopas’s Mary” could 
mean indiscriminately either “mother, daughter, or wife, of Clopas.” 
The reasons for believing that 4 rod must here have been intended 
to mean “ daughter” must be deferred to another work. 


(5) ’AAN fna, see 2068—4 and 2105—12. 
(e) Oyy 6m 


[2218] Some verb or phrase is omitted in connexion with ovx 


ore as follows: (1) vi. 45—6 (R.V.) “Every one that hath heard 
from the Father, and hath learned, cometh unto me. ot that (oix 
67) any man hath seen the Father, save he which is from God, he 


we 





1 [22165] As regards.the possible ellipsis in v. 44 rhv détav rip jwapa Too 
Hévou [Geo], and the question whether ‘‘the Alone” is here used for God, see 
1895. For the ellipsis of warlos in xx. 12 év NevKois, comp. Rev. iii. 4 mept- 
marhoovow...€v evxots, and Artemid. ii. 3 év NevKots éxpépecda, also Mt. xi. 8, 


Lk. vii. 25 év padaxots. Wetst. on Jn v. 44 supplies more instances, Latin as well 
as Greek. 
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ena 
hath seen the Father',” (2) vii. 22 (R.V.) “For this cause hath 
Moses given you circumcision (not that it is of Moses but of the 
fathers); and on the sabbath ye circumcise a man” (A.V. “not 
because it is of Moses”)*. Compare 1 Jn iv. 9—r10 (R.V.) “Herein 
was the love of God manifested in us, shat (drt) (A.V. because that) 
God hath sent his only begotten son...Herein is love, not that (odx 
ort) we loved God but that (@\X"dr.) he loved us and sent...” In 
the Epistle év rovrw...dru appears to mean “Herein...[Z mean in the 
Jact) that,” and & rotry...obx dru “ Herein...[7 do] not [mean in the 
Sact) that.” 

[2219] As regards the two passages in the Gospel, it is not 
possible to demonstrate that 67: means “that” (and not “because ”)— 
just as, in English, it is not possible sometimes to decide whether the 
expression “ not that I wish” means “ [Z say this] not because 1 wish” 
or “[Z do] not [mean to say] that I wish.” But, having regard to the 
classical* and the Pauline® uses of ody d71, and to the contexts of the 
two Johannine passages, we may conclude that “/ say” (whether 
in the sense of “I mean” or otherwise) is to be supplied in both 
of them. That being the case, it will be more in accordance with 





1 [2218 a] las 6 dxotoas rapa Tod warpds Kal aber Epxerar mpds eué. ovx 8rt 
Tov warépa édpaxéy ris ef wh 6 Sv mapa [rod] Be00, odros éwpaxev Tov tarépa. 
Origen (Huet ii. 293 A) 6 dv wapa 7@ warpl, and so SS “the that is with God,” 
Chrys. Ist, 6 dv mapa Tod Geod,. 2nd, 6 dv éx Tod Geod. 

2 [22184] Aid rodro Mwvofs dédwxer dpiv Thy mweptrounv,—ovx ore éx Tod 
Movoéws écrly ddd’ éx tov warépwy,—al [év] caBBdrw mepiréuvere dvOpwrov. 
SS ‘‘not because...but because,” 4, ¢, and f ‘not because,” a om. ‘‘ because.” 

3 [2218 c] Ey rovrw épavepwOn t aydarn rod Oeod ev tuiv, bre Tov vidy abrod Tov 
Movoyer7 amécrakev 6 Oebs...€v rolTw early h aydan, odx Sri huets Hyamhxapev Tov 
edv, GN’ bri abrds Hydrnoevy Huds Kal awéoredev.... But Jn ix. 30 év rovrw yap 
76 Gauuacréy éorw Sr is to be explained differently, since ‘‘in this” means “in 
your not knowing” (comp. ‘‘we know not”) and ért means “‘because.” See 2393. 

4 [22192] In classical Greek o¥x 87: means (1) “‘[I do] ot [say only] that,” 
i.e. “‘not only”; (2) ‘‘[I do] ot [mention the fact] shat,” i.e. ‘‘I pass over the 
fact,” e.g. Plat. Protag. 336 D ‘Socrates will not forget—J take no account of the 
JSact that (obx &rt) he jokes and says he is forgetful,” z.e. ‘‘although he jokes,” 
comp. Gorg. 450E. Similarly, but with wa wh Adyw oo. Sr, Philem. 19, ‘‘xot to 
say that you owe me also yourself.” 

> [2219 4] In 2 Cor. vii. 9 “‘Now I rejoice, ot because,” the meaning is clear, 
and there is no ellipsis, and prob. in 2 Cor. iii. 4—5 ‘‘This great confidence we 
have...o¢ because...,” and 2 Thess. iii. 7—g: but in 2 Cor. i. 23—4 ‘‘I gave up 
my plan...from a desire to spare you,” the best meaning of the following odx re 
is attained by some insertion of ‘‘say” as “‘[Z say this] not because,” or ‘[Z' do] 
not [mean to say] that,” and so in Phil. iii. r1o—12,-iv. 1o—11, 17. 
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[2220] ELLIPSIS 


a  — ee 
\ 


general Greek usage if we supply Aéyw not before odx ort, but before 
dr, giving Aéyw the sense “I mean to say,” which it repeatedly has 
in N.T., and in Greek generally, so that ovx rv is equivalent to “[Z do] 
not [mean to say] that.” ‘Then, in both passages, it will correct a 
possible misapprehension. In the former, vi. 45—6, the words “from 
the Father ”—naturally meaning “ from the home of” (2356) or “from 
the side of,” the Father—might suggest a person seeing the Father 
face to face. This is disclaimed by the words “[Z do] not [mean] that 
any one hath seen the Father.” In vii. 22, there is a similar disclaimer, 
“Moses hath given you circumcision—[/ do] not [mean to say] that 
he originated it, but it was from the fathers.” 


(€) Ellipsis after “I am” 


[2220] In the Walking on the Waters it is usual to assume that 
vi. 20 éyd ius means “J am [indeed that which I appear to bel,” 
“Zam [my very self |,” or, according to our English idiom, “J/¢ zs 7°.” 
This would accord with what is stated in the parallel Mark-Matthew, 
namely, that the disciples “thought they saw a phantasm*.” In 
opposition to this, Christ might naturally be supposed to say “‘ am 
[not a phantasm but| I (myself |.” But there is no proof that the 
Greek words can mean this. And there is proof that, in the Discourse 
on the Last Days, Mark uses éyw «ize to mean “J am [the Saviour, 
Deliverer, or Christ|.” Moreover in that Discourse Luke (who 
omits the Walking on the Waters) agrees with Mark in the use of 
éyw «ius, and Matthew shews that he understood the phrase thus by 
supplying the ellipsis, “7 am the Christ®.” Lastly, Luke indicates 
that he would not have agreed in rendering éy# cime “I am my 
very self” by the fact that elsewhere, when he actually attributes a 
meaning of this kind to our Lord, he adds airds*. 

[2221] The N.T. use of “Z am” to mean “J am the Saviour” 
is in accordance with passages in Deuteronomy and Isaiah, where 





1 The same interpretation is usually given to Mk vi. 50, Mt. xiv. 27 Oapceire, 
ey clus, uh poBetobe. Jn vi. 20 om. Bapoetre. 

2 Mk vi. 49 Cdotay bz ‘pdvTacud eorw, Mt. xiv. 26 érapdxOnoay Aéyovtes re 
Pdvracua éorw. f 

3 [2220] Mk xiii. 6, Mt. xxiv. 5, Lk. xxi. 8 all have qwoNAol (Mt.-Lk.+-ydp) 
ededoovrar éml 7H dvéuart wou Neydvres (Mk+ Ort) Hyd elus (Mt.+6 Xpiords), In 
Mk xiv. 62, éyw elus is not used absolutely but answers the question ‘‘ Art thou 
the Christ ?” where the parall. Mt. xxvi. 64 has od elas and the parall. Lk. xxii. 
67—70 has, Ist, éay duty elrw... and, 2nd, tmets Aéyere Ore éyw ele. 

4 Lk. xxiv. 39 éyu elu adros. 
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ELLIPSIS [2222] 
aan Ne a ccnp stst meeernln 
éyw eiut corresponds to the Hebrew “JZ [am] he [to whom all must 
look),” and is applied to God. The LXX uses the same phrase to 
render the boast of Nineveh in Zephaniah, “Z [am], and there is 
none else beside me’.” Nor is there (as at present alleged) any 
solid evidence to shew that éy« eis could bear, at least in the first 
century, anything else but this meaning—derived through LXX from 
Hebraic sources—“J am the Saviour, or Deliverer.” The Thesaurus 
gives no instance of the meaning “I am my very self.” Wetstein 
(on Mt. xiv. 27) quotes authority for phrases in the context, but 
none for “/ am” in this sense. Westcott and Swete quote none 
to the point”. 

[2222] If therefore we are to be guided by evidence, we must 
suppose the meaning to be, not “I am myself, Jesus of Nazareth,” 
but “I am your Saviour*.” It is to be interpreted as a vestige of 
the poetic and Hebrew element underlying the story of the Stilling 
of the Storm, in which the disciples saw the form of Jesus, and 
heard Him saying, “I AM [HE],” meaning “I am He that helpeth.” 
It is, then, a genuine case of ellipsis, for the meaning is not “I am” 
in the sense of “I Zve” or “I exdst-eternally*.” ‘There is an ellipsis 
of HE meaning, in Jewish tradition, “Deliverer,” but also implying 
more than this, as will appear in the next Johannine instance of 
cy am.” 





1 Deut. xxxii. 39, Is. xliii. 10, Zeph. ii. 15. The Heb. has ‘‘Z Ae” in the first 
two, and simply ‘‘/7” in the third. 

2 [2221 a] Swete (on Mk vi. 50) says “‘éyw elus=‘It is I,’ cf. Le. xxiv. 39, 
éyw elus avrés, and the use of ‘JN, LXX éyw# in the O.T. (B.D.B., p. 59). But 
Lk.’s insertion of a’rés separates his usage from that of Mk, and Gesen. p. 59 
merely says that Heb. ‘IN (LXX éy) is used ‘‘alone in response to a question,” 
eg. Gen. xxvii. 24 ‘* Art thou my son Esau? And he said I [am]” 6 6é etre, 
"Ey. None of these instances are to the point. 

[2221 4] Westcott (on Jn vi. 20) says, “It is I. Comp. iv. 26, viii. 24, 28, 58, 
(ix. 9), xlll. 19, xviii. 5, 6, 8; Mark xiii. 6, Luke xxi. 8.” But (2205) these are 
either cases of contextual ellipsis or else of special and technical meaning, I AM : 
and indeed Westcott himself (on viii. 24) distinguishes the technical usage from 
“‘cases where the predicate is directly suggested by the context.” 

3 [22222] Comp. Orig. on Mt. xiv. 27 (Huet i. 242 A—B) rapaxOnobpueda mply 
Tpavas karadaBely brit 6 owrnp nuiv émidedhunkev, which suggests how ‘‘ Saviour” 
and ‘‘Jesus” eRe be interchanged, especially in translating from a language in 
which ‘‘ Jesus” meant “ Saviour.” 

4 [2222 46] The Syr. of éyw “clus i is a reduplication of ‘‘I,” which pesenoan (Thes. 
Syr.) also represents the copula, so that ‘‘I I” may mean ‘‘I am.’ 
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[2223] ELLIPSIS 





[2228] viii. 245 “‘‘For except ye believe that I AM, ye shall die 
in your sins.’ They therefore'said to him, ‘Who art thou?’ Jesus 
said to them, ‘[From] the beginning that which I also speak to 
you'.’” The words “believe me and understand that I AM HE” 
occur in Isaiah, as follows, ‘““Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, 
and my servant whom I have chosen, that ye may know and believe 
me, and understand that I [AM] HE...Yea, since the day was, I [AM] 
HE?” In the Psalms, this use of HE occurs with an ellipsis of 
“art” in addressing Jehovah, “Thou [art] HE and thy years shall not 
fail*.” The Song in Deuteronomy says “See now that I, I, [AM] 
HE,” where LXX has “See, see that I AM*” Here Philo para- 
phrases I AM as “that there is from the beginning a Cause of the 
Universe®.” . Ibn Ezra (on Isaiah xliii. ro—13) says, “This is the 
sublimest expression of the unity of God; for-every other being 
is different from its real form ”—apparently meaning that, whereas all 
other things deviate from their ideal, God alone is true to the Ideal. 
Hence God is Truth and also Perfection. Apparently he takes 
I [AM] HE to mean “I am he that is,” ze. is really, eternally, 
and unchangeably. 

[2224] In LXX, the Hebrew I HE is regularly rendered éyw 
ei. Aquila certainly rendered it so once and presumably always®. 
In Hebrew, the personal pronoun “he” is so frequently used as a 
substitute for the verb “to be” that Greeks might well translate “he” 
by eiué in this phrase. In Aramaic also (Levy) “he” is “used for 
the copula” as well as for the personal pronoun’. Hence any 
Semitic Logia of Jesus using this idiom would probably be rendered 
in Greek for the most part by éyw eju. In the Psalms, HE in “Thou 
[art] HE” is once rendered 6 airds, “the same®.” The Semitic I 
HE is perhaps latent under éyw eiyt airds, assigned to Christ by 
Luke alone’, But the text is doubtful (2699 foll.). 


1 [2223 a] "Hav yap uh miotevonre bru eyed elu awobaveicbe ev rats dpaprias 
bpav. As to “the beginning” and ‘‘that which I also speak,” see 2154—6 and 
2225. 

2 Is, xliii, 1o—13, comp. xlvi. 4, xlviii. 12 (2224). 

8 Ps. cii. 27 (lit, Heb.)"R.V. “‘Thou art the same.” 4 Deut. xxxii. 39. 

5 [2223 4] Philo i. 258 8re ore Te Kal brdpxe Td Tv Sdwv alriov, and he 
paraphrases 87: "Ey elus.téere as Thy eudy vraptw Oedoacde. 

6 [29224] In Is. xlviii. 12, where LXX om. the phrase, Aq. Sym. and Theod. 
‘render I HE by éyw els, and Aq. is so consistent in his general renderings that 
he may be presumed to have been consistent in this particular one. 

7 Levy Ch. i. 195 4. 2 2 Pseciir ays ® Lk. xxiv. 39. 
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[2225] That John, when writing “believe that I AM,” did not 
mean exactly “believe that I am the eternal God,” may be inferred 
from several facts. (1) Christ’s hearers (until they heard the words 
“before Abraham*”) did not take I AM in that sense. Else they 
would have stoned Jesus at once. (2) The words are put by the 
Synoptists into the mouth of any false Messiah that might say, in 
effect, “I am the Deliverer.” (3) John always represents the Son as 
claiming to reveal the Father and to be one with the Father, but never 
as claiming to be the One God. It is not so easy—probably it is 
impossible—to define exactly John’s positive meaning: but some light 
may be thrown on it by the first of the passages in which Isaiah uses 
the phrase. It runs thus in Hebrew “Ye are my witnesses, saith 
Jehovah, and my servant whom I have chosen, in order that ye may 
know and believe in (lit.to) me, and may understand that I [AM] HE.” 
The Targum has (after “ Jehovah ”) “ my servant Christ whom I have 
chosen that ye may know and believe before me and may understand 
that I [AM] HE ¢hat ts from the beginning.” Thus, if we, as it were, 
interrogate the speaker in Isaiah as to the meaning of I HE and ask 
“What art thou?” the Targum answers “HE shat is from the be- 
ginning.” But this is curiously like the question and answer in John 
after Jesus had insisted on the necessity of believing “that I AM.” 
The Jews had asked “Who art thou?” and the first word of Christ’s 
reply is “[In] the beginning (rv dpyyv)*.” 

[2226] There are several interesting resemblances between the 
Hebrew doctrine of the I HE (or the Greek doctrine of the I AM) 
in Isaiah and the Johannine doctrine about the unity of the Father 
and the Son. For example, “My Father worketh from the beginning 





1 viii. 58. 2 Ts. xliii. ro. 

8 [22252] The Targ. paraphrases I HE elsewhere as follows, Deut. xxxii, 
39 (Heb. “I, I, HE”) (Jer. 1) “I [am] He who Am and Was, and Will be,” 
(Jer. 11) “I in my word [am] He”; Ps. cii. 27 ‘Thou [art] He that created us”; 
in Is. xliii. 13 Heb. “From the day I HE” is (Targ.) ‘‘From eternity | HE”; 
in Is. xlvi. 4 ‘‘Even to old age I HE” =Targ. ‘‘Even to eternity I HE.” Perth. 
the Targumist regarded ‘‘from eternity” and ‘‘to eternity” as attributes, and 
therefore did not in these last two passages insert such predicates as ‘‘that created 
us” or “that is from the beginning” etc. Comp. Is. lii. 6 ‘‘Therefore my people 
shall know my name, therefore [I say, they shall know] in that day that I [AM] 
HE that speaketh, behold me” (Ibn Ezra ‘‘when I shall proclaim, Behold it is 
I”). Swete punctuates the LXX dru éyd elys atrds 6 NadGv- wdpermu, but there are 
many ways of combining the words. The Targ. is (Walton) ‘‘scietis, quoniam ego 
sum qui loquebar et Verbum meum permanet.” 
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Oa pa a 
and I work,” ‘“I—and yet not I, but I and the Father that sent me,” 
combined with the present passage (“I AM....From the beginning 
that which I speak unto you”) appear to represent the Son as “from 
the beginning” at one with the Father in “working” the work of 
supporting and redeeming man. So in Isaiah, we find, in one and 
thé same context, “I AM,” together with “from the beginning” (in 
Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek’), and “I will work®, who shall hinder 
it?” Another passage introduces “speaking,” “I [AM] HE that 
speaketh®.” 

[2227] One of the most spiritually minded of the early Rabbis, 
Abba Saul, who flourished about 130 a.p., extracting the words 
I AND HE out of a passage of Scripture where they have no 
existence, paraphrases them thus, “I will be like Him [ze. God]: as 
He is merciful and kind, so will I too be merciful and kind*” 
Commenting on the Isaiah passage (Is. xlvi. 3) that describes Jehovah 
as carrying His people, Ibn Ezra says “The idols of Babylon are 
carried by their worshippers but I, the God of Israel, carry the 
Israelites.” This conception of man as being 7 “‘the arms” of God, 
his Father—and not as crouching wader “the arm” of God, his 
Chastiser, pervades the whole of the Fourth Gospel. It may be 
taken as certain that the evangelist attaches some meaning of this 
kind to the Greek words I AM in virtue of their association with the 
thought of God carrying man in His bosom. It would be bathos 
to suppose that Jesus, after saying “I am the bread of life” and “I 
am the light of the world,” now comes down to the bare “I am” 
implying nothing more than mere existence, conceivably bad as 
well as good. 





1 [2226 a] The Heb. is (Is. xliii. 13) ‘‘from the day” (R.V. txt ‘since the 
day was”), which is rendered by LXX ‘‘from the beginning.” The Aramaic has 
here ‘‘from eternity,” and inserts in xliii. 10 ‘‘he that is from the beginning.” 

2 [22264] The Heb. of Is. xliii. 13 “work” is regularly rendered épydgouar 
(though LXX renders it ‘‘make (od) ” here) which is. the word in Jn v. 17 ‘My 
Father worketh and I work.” 

[2226c] The curious juxtaposition of ‘‘znow” and “‘deléeve” in connexion 
with I AM in Is. xliii. 0, and the phrase (Is. lii. 6) ‘‘[they shall know] in that 
day that I [am] he that speaketh,” may be compared with the Johannine form of 
Peter’s confession (Jn vi. 68—g) ‘‘ Thou hast words of eternal life, and we know 
and believe that thou art the holy one of God.” 

aeTsy lite Os 

4 See 1022. Bacher (Dze Agada, ii. 367) shews that some versions have ‘‘ Be 
thou like,” but prefers the above. 
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ELLIPSIS [2228] 





[2228] Much more probably we may suppose I AM to come 
here, absolutely,—as a climax after the previous declarations about 
the “bread” and the “light ”—conveying a great mass of meaning 
that would not be fully intelligible to any readers that had not 
pondered on the meaning of the divine I AM, and perhaps on 
the meaning of “I’.”) On the one hand I AM means more than 
“T am the Deliverer”; on the other, it means less than “I am 
the eternal God.” ‘Taken by itself, “Believe that I AM” might 
mean, as it means in Deuteronomy, “Believe in the unity of the 
Supreme God, the Deliverer of Israel”: but, taken here, along 
with other declarations about what Jesus IS, it seems to call. 
upon the Pharisees to believe that the Son of man is not only the 
Deliverer but also one with the Father in the unity of the Godhead. 
Many may be unable to believe that our Lord actually uttered these 
precise words in this sense and may yet find it quite possible to 
believe that they represent the essence of His doctrine, namely, that 
the Father is revealed to men in the ideal of humanity (with which 
He is at one) and not in a written law. Others may go further, and 
may believe that Jesus felt Himself to be thus absolutely at one with 
the Father. 





1 [2228 a] The doctrine of Epictetus (ii. 22. 15—20) concerning the ‘‘I” is 
worth noting in this connexion. Wherever the ‘‘1” and the ‘‘ Mine” are, there, 
he says, will be every creature’s inclination (compare ‘‘ Where your treasure is 
there will be your heart also”): Every creature loves its own ‘‘ profit (cuugépor)” 
above all things, ‘‘ This, z.e. profit, is father and brother and kindred and country 
and God.” If therefore a man ‘‘ identifies ‘profit’ with piety and honour and 
country and parents and friends, these are saved, all of them”; if not, they are 
outweighed by “‘profit:” Ths cdentification of the ‘‘ profit” of the “I” with 
Goodness, is what a Jew might express mystically by saying ‘‘Z am He.” 
Epictetus adds (z4,) that we must needs desire to destroy anyone—brother, 
father, child—that comes between us and ‘‘profit” (‘‘ Unless a man hate his 
own father...he cannot be my disciple”) but that if the ‘“‘I” is identified with 
virtuous purpose, he will become a perfect friend, son, and father (Mk x. 30 ‘‘he 
shall receive a hundredfold...mothers...”). 

[22284] The Synoptic form of these doctrines may have influenced Epictetus 
and may have led him to think that virtuous philosophers might find their Son of 
man in themselves, each man in his own heart: ‘‘I will 7o¢ ‘lose my soul that I 
may find it.’ I will worship my own soul, my own higher purpose, my spirit 
contending against the flesh.” John may have written with some regard to such 
conclusions, putting the Synoptic doctrine in a new aspect, or developing it in an 
old aspect neglected by the Synoptists, in order to shew that the regeneration of 
man, if it was to be based on ‘‘I,” must be based on a different one from the 


philosophic ‘‘ Ego.” 
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[2229] ELLIPSIS. 


Oe 


(n) Ellipsis of écti 

[2229] In ii. 4 ré epol Kat got, and in xxi. 22 ti mpds o€; there 
is an ellipsis of éoré. Ti pds oé (of which Wetst. ad loc. alleges 
comparatively few instances) presents no difficulty, as meaning 
“What [is it] in relation to thee?” ¢.e. What does it concern thee? 
Wetst. quotes Glycas, Ammad. iv. p. 255; Anthol. MSS. i. 1, and 
Epictet. (but without reference) #7) mporédOns* ovdev éort mpds ce (Sic), 
and ri mpds ene; : 

[2230] Ti guot xai cot might, theoretically, be rendered “What 
does this concern me and thee?” for ri pow, dy dse/f, might mean 
“what does it concern me?” as in Epictet. iii. 22. 66 (foll. by infin.). 
But, as a fact, both in Hebrew and Greek (Wetst. on Mt. vill. 29) 
“What [is there] to me and thee?” always implies “to me and thee 
in common,” so that the meaning is, “What have we to do with one 
another?” [Wetst. compares Josh. xxii. 24, 2 S. xvi. ro, 1 K. xvi. 18, 

2 K. xvi. 10, 2 Chr. xxxv. 21, Joel iii. 4. But in Josh. xxil. 24, LXX 
omits af, 2 K. xvi. 10 is a repetition (by error) of 2 S. xvi. 10, and 
in Joel iii. 4 LXX has (as Heb.) té ipeis ewot;] It occurs in 
Aristoph., Demosth., Epictet., Achill. Tat., Anacreon etc., and none 
of Wetstein’s numerous quotations adds an explanatory phrase except 
Synesius, Syuw yap Sy Kal pirocodia ti pos édAnAovs; The phrase 
was so common that no contemporary (2642) Greeks could doubt 
that mpds dAArjAovs had to be supplied’. 

[2230 (i)] The ellipsis of éori in the phrase ért pxpdv is found 
in no Gospel but the Fourth, xiv. 19 “ Yet a Uittle (eu pixpov) and 
the world no longer beholdeth me: ye (emph.) behold me.” The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, quoting from prophecy, says, “Ye have 
need of patience, that having done the will of God ye may gather 





1 [22304] In v. 36 ‘‘ The witness that I have is greater than (that of] John,” 
éy@ Oé exw thy mapruplay pelfw Tod *J., there is, perhaps, no ellipsis of ris 
paprupias before rod “I. Somewhat similarly we sometimes substitute the 
person for his work in vernacular English (as well as in Latin and Greek) 
especially when speaking about a picture or poem, ‘‘ This is rather /z4e Gains- 
borough,” “‘ deter than Linnell,” ‘‘almost egual to Tennyson,” ‘‘ He was better 
than his word,” “‘ How very ike him to say that!” etc. Winer explains in the 
same way (Mt. v. 20) ‘‘ Except your righteousness (lit.) abound more than the 
scribes,” and gives frequent instances in Greek and Latin. Probably the meaning 
here is all the stronger for the omission of rs u.: ‘* The witness that I have is 
above the level of John.” 
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ELLIPSIS [2230 (iii)] 
rr gen nce desbnlscnddinen ine tn, 
in (kozéono Ge) the promise, “For yer a little, just a little, [and] he 
that cometh will come*.” This illustrates the regular use of the 
phrase in O.T. in predictions announcing the approaching doom 
of the enemies of Jehovah and the deliverance of His people, who 
are exhorted to wait “yet a little” The ellipsis of éoré after 2r 
is not mentioned in the Thesaurus and appears to spring from 
Hebrew sources. 

[2230 (ii)] Similar ellipses of “are,” with mention of time, occur 
in O.T. in connexion with the judgment of Jehovah that will surely 
come to pass in “yet seven days,” “ yet forty days,” “yet a year” etc.‘ 
Compare the thought in iv. 35 ‘Say ye not, ‘Yet are four months 
and the harvest cometh’? Behold, I say unto you, lift up your eyes 
and contemplate the lands how that they are white for reaping. 
Already doth the reaper receive hire and gather fruit for life eternal.” 
As the Gospel connects this numbering of “months” with a sub- 
sequent mention of “ire,” so does Isaiah, “Within yet a year as 
the year of a hireling,” and elsewhere he says, “Within three years, 
as the years of a hireling, and the glory of Moab shall be brought 
into contempt’,” meaning apparently that Israel counted the days 
“like the days of an hireling, as a servant that earnestly desireth 
the shadow, and as an hireling that looketh for his wages®.” 

[2280 (iii)] As regards the period of “four months,” it appears’ 
that the Jews divided the agricultural year into six periods of two 
months, the first four being “‘ seed-time,” “winter,” “ winter-solstice,” 
“harvest.” It might therefore be common for farmers and labourers 





? [2230 (i) 2] Not quite the same as ‘‘receive,” see L.S. quoting Dem. 304. 
. 26 Tovs kapmods Kexduiobe “ ye have reaped the fruits,” and Herod. ii. 14 xaprov x. 
“* gather im corn.” 

* Heb. x. 37 &re yap puxpdy Scov dcov, 6 épxduevos née quoting from Is. xxvi. 20 
drroxpvBnf puxpdv dcov doov and from Hab. ii. 3 foll. (LXX). 

3 [2230 (i) 5] Comp. Rey. vi. 11 “‘that they should rest yet a little time,” and 
Seeuls xa25, xkIKe Ly Jers lt. 3, Loss ia. 

4 [2280 (ii) 2] Gen. vii. 4 (R.V.) ‘‘ For yet seven days and I will...” éru yap 
quepay éwrd.éyé (Heb. lit. ‘‘to days” and om. ‘‘and”), Is. xxi. 16 ‘‘ Within yet 
a year as the year of a hireling and all the glory of Kedar shall fail,” re éviavros 
ws €. picOwrod, exrelpe 4 dbta 7. vidy K., Jon. iii. 4 ‘‘ Vet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown,” LXX (by error) ér¢ rpe?s nudpar kal N. xaraorpapjoeras. 

UTS aex vik a 

§ [2230 (ii) 6] Job vii. r—2. So Ibn Ezra (Is. xvi. 14) ‘“4s the years of a 
hireling, who daily counts when the end will come; so the prophet is satisfied, 
when he sees that the time of the calamity of Moab approaches.” 

” Hor. Heb. on Jn iv. 35, quoting Baba Mezia 106 4, 
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[2231] INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 


at the conclusion of “seed-time,” to say “Yet four months (i.e. winter 
and winter-solstite| and the harvest cometh,” and from agriculturists 
the saying might pass into a proverb inculcating patient expectation. 
It is to be noted that Jn iv. 35 foll. is the only place in this Gospel 
where “Aire” is mentioned. The meaning may be paraphrased 
thus: “Do not the farmers say, Hour months precisely, as the days 
of a hireling—and then cometh the harvest? But I say to you, 
Lift up your eyes, and see the harvest already white, and ¢he jure 
of the reapers already present'.” 


IMPERATIVE, see Index 
INFINITIVE, see Index 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 


(i) Interrogative particles 


[2231] John’s use of the interrogative od”, obx/, was, woev, and ri> 
seldom causes ambiguity and requires little comment. But his uses 
of od py and odkodv are unique in N.T. as follows: 





1 [2230 (iii) 2] Comp. Jas v. 7 ‘‘ Be therefore long-suffering...the husbandman 
waiteth....” In Jn iv. 35 rerpdunveés éort, there is no ellipsis; but the thought 
is similar to that of the above quoted passages from O.T. 

2 [2231.a] In xix. 10 éuol od Aade?s; ‘To me thou speakest not!” od has the 
force of alpha privative, ‘Thou refusest to speak to me!” As regards otxi— 
which (1861) is never used by Mk and is more freq. in Lk. than in Mt. and Jn 
taken together—there are abundant instances in N.T. of its use interrogatively as 
in Jn xi. 9. In vi. 42, W.H. has ‘odxi) (marg. ovx) obrés éorw "Incods 6 vids 
"Iwojd...; Comp. Mk vi. 3 odx ofrés éorw 6 rékrwv...; Kal odk...; Mt. xiii. 55 
ovx obrés éorw...; xal...odxt...; Lk. iv. 22 odxl vids éorw “Iwahp obros; In 
Mt. v. 46, 47, vi. 25, xii. rr, the parall. Lk. rejects ody! But Lk. freq. has ovdxé 
interrog. elsewhere, in traditions peculiar to himself, and also in the parall. to Mt. 
x. 29. On ovxt negative, see 2265 (i). 

3 [2231 4] On xii. 27 Ti elrw, see 2512 b—c, which (the view taken in 933 being 
retracted) accepts the ordinary rendering ‘‘ What should I say...?” In iv. 27 rf 
Aadets, A.V. and R. V. give** Why,” without alternative, and Westcott makes no 
comment. SS however has “‘ What wast thou saying?” The Latin Mss. also 
have ‘guid loqueris” (following ‘‘guéd quaeris”) clearly meaning ‘‘what” (but 
Chrys. has ovk qpadrnoay rip airtar). 

[2231¢] As to the interrogative use of rt generally, it has been noted (939 4) 
that Jn never uses va rl. Ava ri he never uses without a negative. Tl, “‘why?” 


he uses frequently. “Ovi, interrogatively used sometimes in LXX, Jn never uses 
thus. 
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INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES [2232] 





(a) Oy mui ew 


[2232] xviii. 11 “The cup that my Father hath given me sha// 
L not assuredly drink it (ov yw wiw aird)!” See 933—6, 1007, where 
it is maintained that this rare interrogative is rather an exclamation 
than an interrogation, and that it means literally “I am of course not 
to drink it [according to your desire]!” This view is confirmed by 
many details in this section shewing John’s proneness to the exclama- 
tory interrogative ; and it also helps to explain (1508) one aspect of 
the meaning of iv. 48 “Except ye see signs and wonders ye will 
assuredly not believe (ot py) wustevonre)!” addressed to the nobleman 
from Capernaum. Chrysostom suggests that “ye” may mean “ye 
citizens of Capernaum,” and that our Lord is chiding and stimulating 
his faith as being weak like that of his fellow-citizens. But the words 


re Se 


[2231 7] As regards ér:, the LXX uses it to express a great number of Hebrew 
particles, and it often represents Heb. ‘“‘Why?” “For what?” “Is not?” etc. 
But there is often v.r. 7671; and, where 67c introduces a speech, confusion may 
arise from the use of dr recitativum, e.g. Gen. xviii. 13 elrev K. mpds’A. “Ore 
éyéhacey Z. (D ri br) ‘‘ Wherefore did S. laugh?” Comp. Judg. ii. 2 v.r. dre, 
Judg. iv. 14 v-r. odx dod (where Swete marks no interrog. and érx may mean 
‘*for indeed”), 2 S. vil. 7 v.r. rl and ré 67, xii. g v.r. ri, 2 K. viii. 14 (Swete 8 
zt, called by Blass ‘‘v.]. (in AB) for ri,” but Swete gives no v.l.), Job xxvii. 12 
v.r. dua rh 6é etc. The instances are extremely numerous. 

[2231¢] These special circumstances differentiate LXX Greek (and Greek 
influenced by LXX) from all other Greek, as to the use of 871 in particular and 
interrogative and relative particles in general. Blass says (p. 176) ‘‘the employ- 
ment of dorvs or even of és in a direct question is quite incredible, except that 8, rt 
appears to be used as an abbreviation for ri 6, 7: ‘why.’” Blass (p. 331) mentions, 
as quoted against him, (1) Plut. De Sera Vind. 14 p. 558: but this is best punctu- 
ated 76 ye cagés...008"...dagahas elretv éxouev, ofov, da Th..., 7} mad Ov qv airtav.... 
(2) 2 K. viii. 14 (see 2231@) which should not be mixed with non-LXX Gk, 
(3) [Justin] Cohort. ad Graec. 5 ad fin., where the txt is doubtful, but there is 
high authority for paraphrasing thus, ‘‘ For the same reason for which (5¢ qv airtav) 
you say Homer speaks the truth when he is on your side don’t you think he speaks 
the truth when we prove (dropnvauévwy for dropnvduevos) from Homer a view 
opposite to yours?” (4) Euseb. P.Z. vi. 7. 12 (Giff. p. 257d) “Qu 5€ &vexa rabra 
mporeonveyka TH Moyw—ére oe éxmépevyev..., rendered by G. “‘ But do you ask 
the reasons for which...”: but I should prefer: ‘‘ And now to come to the reason 
for which I have introduced these matters—[it is] because....”” To these may be 
added Euseb. P.£. vi. 7. p. 256, éxetvd wot déye...apd yé Ti eopev ey Te Kal ov; 
—dgalns dvy—rotro de omdbev icuev; where I should suggest a repetition of \éye. 
‘Tell me this...Do we exist, you and I—yes, you say of course—but [t ‘Il me] 
whence we know this.” Gifford renders, in note, ‘“‘ But do you ask whence do 
we know this?” The facts confirm Blass’s conclusion, 
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[2233] INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 

ea 
apply to men of the world generally, “Ye that are rich and great will 
not believe without signs and wonders! [Is it to be so with thee’?]” 


(B) OyYKo{n 

[2233] xviii, 37 (R.V.) “Pilate therefore said unto him, “Art 
thou a king then (ovxotv Baotrets ef ov;)?” Ovxovv, unaccented, may 
mean (1) “Not therefore,” (2) “It is not, then?” (3) “Then it is 
so [is it not?]” In this last sense, in which it is commonly 
accented ovxovv, it drops the negative and interrogative force, 
so that it can be used, in the sense “well then,” even with 
an imperative, as in Kings (Heb.) “Be content, take two,” where 
Symmachus has “Well then, take,” ovxotv (A oxouv, sic) Aa Be?. 
In such cases it means, “You'll do it, then, won’t your” It may 
be paraphrased as “come” when Persephone coaxes her husband 
to make Protesilaus young again, ‘Come, husband, prithee do thou 
cure this ill, also*.” 

[2234] In xviii. 37, the force of ovxotv cannot be understood 
without reference to context (and perhaps to the Synoptists). All 
the four evangelists agree exactly in words and order as to the 
question addressed by Pilate to Jesus, “Thou art [it seems] the king 
of the Jews‘!” But as to our Lord’s answer, “ Zhou sayest [this]*,” 
the Synoptists assert that it followed at once, whereas John says that 
Jesus answered at once, “Sayest thou this from thyself...... fn 
Moreover, according to John, this answer provoked a contemptuous 
reply from Pilate, which led to Christ’s explanation: “My kingdom 


1 [2232 2].Comp. 1 Cor. i. 26, which says that “not many mighty, not many 
noble,” are chosen, after stating that (i. 22) ‘‘Jews seek sigws and Greeks wisdom.” 

2[22338a] 2K. v. 23. Other copies have émeuds AdBe, “kindly take.” 

3 [2233 6] Lucian, De Mort. xxiii. 3 (i. p. 428) odKxodv, © dvep, od Kal Toi7’ 
taca.... Steph. quotes also De Mort. x. 4, xxiii. 2 with imperatives. 

4 [22340] Mk xv. 2, Mt. xxvii. 11, Lk. xxiii, 3, Jn xviii. 33 Dd ef 6 B. 7. 
*Tovdalwv ; 

5 [22842] Xv réyers, but Jn has dwd ceavrod oi rotro Aéyers at once, and 
afterwards (xviii. 37)—in answer to the.question, ovdxodv Baciheds ef cJ—od déyers 
bre B. elu. On od déyers, as a formula of assent, see Wetst. on Mt. xxvi. 25. His 
instances of ‘‘ vos dixigtis” are from Talmudic sources. They express assent to 
bad news (‘‘‘ Num mortuus est Rabbi?’ Respondit ille, ‘ Vos dixistis’”) which 
a messenger shrinks from repeating to a questioner. Soin Eurip. Aipfol. 352 cod 
745’ ok €uod KAves and fr. 379 (not in Dind.) od dé Aéyeis Tad7’, obx ey. His only 
instance from Gk prose is Xen. Mem. iii. 10. 15 atrés, pn, Toro Aéyers, where 
there is no bad news in the context. The use'in the Gospels is prob. from 
Jewish sources. 
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INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES [2235] 
is not from this world.” Thefi, when Christ had thus admitted that 
He had, zm some sense, a “kingdom,” Pilate replies—dropping “ Jews” 
and “the”—“ Well then (oixoiv) [we will not dispute about details, 
such as “¢he king” and “che Jews”] thou art a king.” To this, and 
only to this—according to John—does Jesus assent by replying 
“Thou sayest that I am a king.” 


(y) MH 


[2235] My (“it is not so, is it?” “can it be that?”) is used 
interrogatively in the Fourth Gospel’ more frequently than in all 
the Three Gospels taken together: but whereas the Three (Mark 
only using it once) restrict it to the words of Jesus, John almost 
restricts it to the words of others. There are but two instances 
of it in Christ’s words, one being vi. 67, “Can it be that (um) ye also 
(kai duets) desire to go away?” 





} [2235 2] It occurs about 17 times in Jn. Mk uses it only in ii. 19 (Mk xii. 15 
being (933%) not to the point). In Jn v. 45 mi doxetre, imperative, SS takes uh 
as interrogative, ‘‘Can ye suppose?” 

? [2235 4] The other is xxi. 5 Haidla, ph re rporpd-yrov éxere; Field says (ad 
Joc.) ‘‘Exets Te; is the usual question...answering to our ‘ Have you had any sport ?’” 
By adding 47 to the usual phrase, the negative expectation is emphasized, ‘‘ You 
have caught no fish, have you?” But ought we not to read prjre (2702) ? 

[2235 ¢] On éxere, Wetst. ad /oc. quotes conclusively Schol. on Aristoph. 
Nub. 731, and Field adds, from Nonnus, 7 ‘p’ éxouév 7; where Schol. has dpa 
€Onpdcapuér 7+; but the statement quoted by some from Euthymius that racdla, is 
a term freq. applied to labourers (0s yap rods épyarixods otrws dvoudtew) is not 
proved (so as to be applicable to xxi. 5) by Aristoph. Ran. 37, Mub. 132 masdlov, 
‘“‘boy!” rightly explained by Steph. as ‘‘servulus.” A Greek could say ma:dtov 
to the ‘‘ boy [at the door]” of the house he was visiting, but not ra:dla to strangers 
fishing. Chrys. and a omit waidla. Acts of John § 2 represents Christ Himself as 
appearing on the bank to James as a masdlov. See 2701. 

[2235 2] On mpoogd-yiov, Field, quoting A.V. ‘‘any meat,” and R.V. “aught 
to eat,” says “‘ Rather, ‘Have ye taken any fish?’” Steph. shews that rpoogd-yiov 
was a vernacular word for rpocbynya, dydprov (or 6yov, which Clem. Alex. 104 
substitutes (2307 2) when quoting this passage): and these words, though meaning 
literally ‘‘[relish] to food,” were frequently used for ‘‘fish,” in places where the 
habitual relish was ‘‘fish.” In Oxyr. Pap. 736, mpoogpdyyov is rendered “‘ relish” 
—after ‘‘beer, leeks,...asparagus, a cabbage ”—‘‘a relish half an obol,” and again 
“‘relishes for the women on two days two and a half obols.” Similarly 739 “a 
relish for the builder” thrice, 498 ‘‘ each of us shall receive one loaf and a relish 
per diem.” In 736, the editors also give “sauce (6yaplov) one obol...sauce (you) 
one obol, sauce (éyaplov) one gbol.” These entries are on three consecutive days, 
and—vegetables being excluded here by the mention of them in the context—it 
would seem probable that éyov means nearly the same thing as dydpiov and as 
mpocpday.ov, namely ‘‘fish” insome form. Comp. Fayum Pap. cxix. 31 ‘‘for G.’s 
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[2236] INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 
Fees i ie A i ae a le 
(ii) Interrogative tone 

[2236] There is frequent ambiguity in sentences where the 
interrogation, if it exists, is expressed not by a particle, but by tone’. 
In the first two of the following instances there is a protasis with 
a suspensive éri, in the third there is not: i. 50 (R.V. and A.V.) 
“Because (6rt) I said unto thee I saw thee underneath (A.V. under) the 
fig-tree believest thou? thou shalt see greater things than these Ue oe 
(R.V. txt and A.V.) “Because (67) thou hast seen me thou hast 
believed: blessed [are] they that have not seen and [yet] have 
believed” (R.V. marg. “hast thou believed?”); xiv. 1 (R.V.) “Ye 
believe (marg. Believe) (morevere) in God: believe (morevere) also 


in me’.” 


[2237] The following facts bear on the last (xiv. 1) of these 
ambiguous instances. The meaning of the ambiguous form of the 
2 pers. pl. in -ere, when it may be (theoretically) either interrogative 
or affirmative or imperative, is largely determined by special custom. 
@érere, BovrAcobe, Soxeire, would naturally be interrogative, “Do, ye 
desire?” “Think ye?” “Axovere and BdAézere would naturally be 
imperative, “Hear ye,” “See ye.” Apart from such special custom, 
the ordinary meaning of -ere would be—where the context does not 
decide otherwise—affirmative in classical Greek, because the inter- 
rogative force, if intended, might have been expressed by an interrogative 
particle, and because the imperative might (in many cases) be 


expressed by the unambiguous aorist, eg. mustevoare’®. 





birthday feast send (?) fish (@pdpua) (sc) (edd. delicacies)...and an artaba of wheaten 
bread”; and Oxyr. 531 Tots éwaplous éfp\Xakas Tuas (?) ‘*you won me over by the 
fish (edd. dainties).” The editors add that certain ‘‘cloaks” mentioned in the 
context may have been ‘‘in exchange for the dydpia.” Either interpretation would 
be compatible with the rendering ‘‘fish.” Possibly, as “‘ pickles” with us means 
“pickled (vegetables),” so the three Greek words above mentioned came to mean 
in certain localities, ‘‘[ ish} for eating [with bread],” but different terms may have 
been applied to different kinds of fish, fresh, salt etc. Oxyr. Pap. 736 perhaps 
resembles Jn xxi. 5—g in using rst rpoogd-yov and 2nd éydpeov to mean nearly 
the same thing. But in Jn the word may have a symbolic meaning (2703). 

1 [2236 a] This is much more freqient in Jn than in the Synoptists, ¢.g. xiii. 6 
ov pov vimress Tos wodasy ‘ Thou dost wash my feet!” 

2 [2236 4] i. 50 "Ore elrrdy cor Sr elddv oe bwoKdrw THs ouKRs moreves; pelfw 
rovruv dwn, xx. 29 “Ore édpaxds me wemlorevkas; paxdpio of wy lddvres cal 
micrevoavres, xiv. I miorevere els Tov Oedv, Kal els Ewe mioTevere, Marg. TioTEvETE, 
els Tov Oedy Kal els éué muorevere. 

3 [2237 a] The unambiguous aorist imperative, though theoretically somewhat 
different in meaning, differs sometimes little (in practice) from the present 
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ee ee eee ne 8 eee 8s iy 
[2238] Iluorevere is certainly imperative twice in Mark! and 
thrice in John? (apart from the instance (xiv. 1) under discussion). 
St Paul’s exhortation to the jailor in the Acts, “Believe in the Lord 
Jesus*” is in the singular besides being in the unambiguous aorist. 
But it reminds us how frequent would be the plural imperative use 
of the verb among evangelists during the period of numerous 
conversions in the early Church. 

[2239] On the other hand, morevere occurs in Matthew's version 
of Christ’s words previous to His healing two blind men—theoretically 
capable of meaning “Believe,” or “Believe ye?” or “Ye believe [Z 
suppose” —before the words “that I am able to do this‘” Here 
it might have been plausibly argued that Jesus used the imperative 
to stimulate their faith, as He stimulates that of Jairus (“Be of good 
cheer, only delieve®”): but this would be incompatible with the 
answer of the blind men, “Yea, Lord,” which necessitates in ruorevere 
a meaning either directly interrogative (“Do ye believe?”) or 
indirectly (“Ye believe [I assume before going further]?”). The 
latter is frequently used in English (e.g. “You will come with me?” 
“You will come with me, then?” for “You will come with me [will 
you not ?]”). 

[2240] This last disconcerting instance from Matthew shews the 
difficulty and the danger of laying down a rule including all books 
of N.T. Each writer may have his own usage. But the usage of 
John (and of Mark, with whom John curiously agrees in some idioms) 
makes it probable that in the third Johannine instance above quoted 
(xiv. 1) muorevere is imperative, “Believe in God,...°.” 


imperative. Comp. Mk v. 36 mlareve=Lk. viii. 50 mlorevoov, and Sir. ii. 6 
mlarevoov avrg, ii. 8 micredoate abt@, xi. 21 mloreve Tw Kuply, with little apparent 
difference of meaning. Some writers may be more strict than others in dis- 
criminating between the two. Moreover, in particular verbs, e.g. épyxouat, the use 
of the present and of the aorist imperative may vary according to special circum- 
stances (2438 4). 

1 Mi. 15, xi. 24. 2 Jn xii. 36, xiv. 11 (025). 

3 Acts xvi. 31 mlorevoor. 4 Mt. ix, 28. 

5 Mk v.36, Lk. viii. 50. Comp. Mk xi. 24 ‘‘whatsoever ye pray...beieve 
(miorevere) that ye have received them.” 

6 [2240] Chrys. ad Joc. says, “‘Ilurevere...xal els éue miorevere.” rovréott, 
mwdvra wapedevoerar Ta Sewd (Cramer, mdvra pyol wapedOety detrar(?) Ta ded). 
‘H yap els éué mloris cal rv ‘yeyevynkbta duvatwrépa ray émidvrwy éori (Cramer 
tuyxdver) Kal ovdev édcer Kparhoat Tav SvcxepGv. On this Erasmus says that it 
favours the rendering ‘‘Creditis in Deum et in me creditis. Atque ita legisse 
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nee ip ai na So Se deta ty a ae — 
[2241] The other two instances (i. 50, xx. 29) differ from the 
third, and agree together, in being preceded by a protasis with 
suspensive érx (“Because I said unto thee...,” “Because thou hast 
seen...”): and this leads us to ask what is John’s usage after other 
Johannine instances of suspensive 67. We shall find that there are 
four, and that the verb in the apodosis is always affirmative’. This 
turns the scale in favour of an affirmative in i. 50 and xx. 29 
“Because I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig-tree, shou 
believest!” “Because thou hast seen me, ¢hou hast believed” ” 
[2242] Similarly in the Acts, Paul says to Agrippa “Thou 
believest (murevers) the prophets [is it not so?],” and goes on to 
add the answer to this suggested question, “I know that thou 
believest®,” and the Epistle of St James addresses a controversialist 
ironically thus, “Zou (emph.) (ov) [of course] believest that there 
is one God‘?”—assuming, before the writer goes further, that this 
must be so, but putting the assumption as an affirmation with an 
interrogative tone. In the Fourth Gospel, moreves is used by 
Jesus to Martha, “thou believest this [is it not so ?]°,” and, with 








videtur ex interpretatione sua Chrysostomus, quasi fides guam habebant...illis abunde 
presidio esset.” But might it not be consistent with an imperative rendering: 
‘* Be not troubled. Continue to believe....That is to say, Your terrors will all pass 
away. For the belief in me and in the Father is stronger than your enemies” ? 
Erasmus says that Cyril interprets: both verbs imperatively. SS and @ have 
“‘credite...et creditis,” z.e..“‘believe in God and then ¢gso facto ye will believe in 
me”; but if this had been the meaning, would not Jn have written ‘‘the Father” 
(instead of God”)? The Vulgate and f have ‘‘creditis...credite” ; Diatess:, 
Syr. (Walton), 4, ¢, and ¢ have ‘‘credite...credite.” Erasmus enumerates four 
possible interpretations (1) ‘‘creditis...creditis,” (2) ‘‘credite...credite,”(3) ‘‘creditis 
...credite,” (4) ‘‘credite...creditis.” To this may be added (5) (W.H. marg.),- 
“‘credite, in Deum et in me credite” taking the Ist rusrevere absolutely ; and possibly 
(6) ‘‘creditis in Deum? Et in me credite,” ‘“‘Do ye believe in God? Then 
beli¢ve also in me.” The passage is one of the most conspicuous instances of 
Johannine ambiguity. 

1 Jn viii. 45, xiv. 19, xv. 19, xvi. 6, comp. Gal. iv. 6. 

2 [2241 a] But the ¢oze ini. 50, xx. 29 is quite different from that of ordinary 
affirmation, e.g. xiv. 19 ‘‘Because (drt) I live, ye also shall dive,” where the 
sentence ends and the readér‘rests on ‘‘shall live” as a natural consequence. In 
the two instances above mentioned, the sentence goes on to a contrast, and there 
is an implied exclamatidn: ‘‘Thou believest [but on how slight a ground]! ” 
‘Thou hast believed [it is true, but not with the highest belief]!” 

3 Acts xxvi. 27. 

4 [2242] Jas ii. 19. W.H. punctuate interrogatively, Mayor prefers an affir- 
mation. The emph. ov seems to mean, ironically, ‘‘thou, the orthodox disputant.” 

5 xi. 26 ‘*...he shall never die. Thou believest this?” 
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a different shade of meaning, od moreves to the blind man: “He 
[Jesus] said, Zhow (emph.) delievest in the Son of man” This 
apparently refers to the preceding facts—to the blind man’s defence 
of Christ against the Pharisees, to his avowed belief in well-doing, 
and to his confidence that “God heareth ” those who do His righteous 
will. If so, the meaning is, “ Thou [Z am sure] believest in the Son 
of man’,” and there is little or nothing of the interrogative tone. 
[2243] In xiii. r2—although R.V. and A.V. agree in the inter- 
rogative—“He said unto them, (R.V.) Know ye (ywoéoxere) what 
I have done to you?” the imperative is somewhat more probable, 
in view of xv. 18, “If the world hateth you, (R.V. marg.) know ye 
{ywwoxere) that it hath hated me...” (1901, 2665—7), ice. “understand, 
recognise, that the world hated me.” The LXX usage rather favours the 


imperative*. In any case, we could not explain ywooxere in xiii. 12 
a SE ee Sp a PS I 

AK she t 

2 [2242 4] It may be said that Jesus could not have meant this, as the next 
words of the blind man are ‘‘And who is he, Lord?” But it may-be replied that 
the blind man virtually believed in the ideal Son of man already, and that the 
Logos was supposed by the evangelist to discern this belief even before the blind 
man expressed it in the words (ix. 38) ‘‘I believe.” 

8 [2243 4] Twaoxere does not mean ‘“‘know” but ‘begin to know,” “come to 
know,” ‘‘recognise.” It is therefore quite different from ¢yvéxare (which is probably 
never imperatively used). Twaoxere is imperatively used in the LXX, after éay 
yap dmogrpapijre, in Josh. xxiii. 13. It is also imperative in Dan. iii. 15, 3 Macc. 
vii. 9 (and the sing. imperat. ylywoxe occurs in LXX 4 times) ; the only indicative 
instances are either with duets inserted (Gen. xliv. 27) or in the phrase ‘‘Do ye 
know so-and-so?” (Gen. xxix. 5, Tob. vii. 4). In the Synoptists, the imperative 
and the indicative are about equally balanced. In 1 Jn ii. 29, ywdoxere is taken 
by Westc. as prob. imperative, but by Lightf. (on Gal. iii. 7) apparently as 
indicative. In 1 Jn iv. 2, the mood is doubtful, but taken by Westc. as indicative. 
In Jn xiii, 12 it is generally taken interrogatively; it certainly cannot: be 
affirmative. In xiv. 7 and xiv. 17 it is preceded severally by dm’ dpre and tpets 
and is indicative. In Heb. xiii. 23 ‘‘know ye that our brother Timothy hath 
been set at liberty,” yudoxere is almost certainly imperative, and the only two 
Pauline initial uses of the word (2 Cor. viii. 9 y. ydp, Gal. iii. 7 y. dpa) indicate 
that y. would seldom be placed at the beginning of a clause indicatively without 
some word such as ydp, dpa, duets etc. to denote that the word is used affirmatively 
or argumentatively, or to emphasize fact. Indeed, in one of these two passages 
(Gal. iii. 7), R.V. txt and A.V. have the imperative. In Phil. ii, 22 rhy 6¢ doxiwhy 
avroO y.vdoxere, the verb is non-initial, and the meaning appears to be ‘ Ye are 
alive to his tried worth” (not quite the same as éyvwxare): Chrys. pavaphrases it 
as Yuets avrol (v.r. abrév) émicracGe. But even there it is not certain that the 
Apostle is not bespeaking respect for the somewhat retiring Timothy, whose quiet 
unselfish labours might fail to obtain due recognition even from those who (like 
the Philippians) were familiar with them: ‘‘ For all seek their own interests, not 
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like muorevere above, as “ Ye know [do ye not?}.” And the rendering, 
“Understand the meaning of what I have done to you,” makes 
excellent sense. Origen (ad loc.) allows both renderings. 

[2244] In two instances, a conditional clause (“if...as you cannot 
deny”) prepares the way for something incongruous with that 
condition, which incongruity is expressed by an interrogative or 
exclamation of amazement: vii. 23 “If circumcision is received on 
the sabbath—[in the face of that fact] ave ye angry with me (éuot 
xoAdre) for healing on the sabbath?” x. 35—6 “If he called them 
gods...and the Scripture cannot be broken—lin the face of that fact] 
do ye (emph.) (ipets) say (Aéyere), Thou blasphemest?” Here the 
emphatic “ye” means “ ye the guardians and interpreters of Scripture.” 
Only under special circumstances could sets A€yere, “ye (emph.) 
say,” at the beginning of a clause, be used interrogatively. 

[2245] An interrogative or exclamatory tone may be suggested 
by initial words that imply incongruity or the need of explanation, 
“From Nazareth can any good thing come?!” “ 7us answerest thou 
the High Priest?!” “Your king am I to crucify*!” “Our fathers 
worshipped tn this mountain, and [yet] (2136) ye say (ipets A€yere) 
that in Jerusalem is the place*!” Thus, an initial od Aé€yess, where 
there is no incongruity between the person and the utterance, would 
naturally mean “¢how (emph.) sayest”; but an incongruity would 
make all the difference, ¢g. ‘““Dost thou [the General] say, ‘Flee’?” 
“Dost thou [the Priest] say, ‘Murder’?” Also such a sentence as 
“From thyself sayest thou this or did others say it to thee?” may be 


those of Jesus Christ. But as for his tried worth, 7 would have you recognise it, 
because, like child with father, he did laborious service with me for the Gospel.” 
It must be borne in mind that the pres. imper. yuwdoxere “be recognising,” ‘try 
to recognise,” would naturally be distinguished from yare “recognise [once for 
all],” by a careful writer (2437—9). 

[2243 4] In Euripides, yivywoxe freq. means ‘“‘recognise [the facts of life etc.],” 
Lnus fr. xxi. 1 y. TavOpimeca (comp. Hec. 227, Alc. 418, Hel. 1257) whereas y. in 
2nd pers. indic. does not occur except interrog. Her. 639. Also, in Xenophon 
and Lucian, the imperat. yivwoxe (Steph.) is freq., especially in the phrase ofrw 
ylvwoxe “‘make up your mind. to this,” which Lucian has in 2nd pers. pl. (i. 337, 
Pluto § 2) “‘ Make up your mind to this that I shali not stop for a moment (otrw 
ywuoxere ws ovd€ mavooudvov wov).” Clem. Alex. 759 quotes the Preaching of 
Peter thus, Iérpos év rq knpdymare héyer, Tevdoxere ody Sri els Oebs éorw..., which 
can hardly be otherwise than imperative. 

1 i. 46. 2 xviii. 22. = xixsdhs. 4 iv. 20. 
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interrogative, a question being-suggested by the words “ from thyself” 
followed by the alternative “or from others!?” 

[2246] In xvi. 32, a contrast is implied between apr, “at the 
present moment” and the “‘hour” that ‘‘is coming and hath come” 
(1915 (i) foll.). “I8ov here, as in the only other Johannine instance 
where our Lord uses it, is almost equivalent to the Greek 8é, “but®.” 
As in the First Epistle to the Corinthians (“ For the moment (apt) 
we see through a mirror darkly but then face to face®”) so here, the 
antithesis, having an affirmative in the second clause, requires us to 
suppose an affirmative in the first clause also, thus, “ For the moment 
(pre) [indeed] ye believe, [but] behold the hour cometh...when ye shall 
be scattered every man to his own.” This rendering agrees with 
xvi. 27 “Ye have believed” and xvii. 8 “They [have] believed.” Our 
Lord recognises that the disciples did really and truly “believe.” 
They had said, however, too confidently (xvi. 30) ‘Vow (at dast) 
(viv) we know...herein we delieve” ; to which Jesus replies, in effect, 
“Do not say Wow at last, say rather, For the moment. Ye believe for 
the moment, but the impending hour of trial will dissipate your 
belief.” 





1 [2245 a] xviii. 34’Amrd ceavrod ad roiro déyers, } dAdox elrdy cor wept euoi ; 
This is clearly interrogative. But in xviii. 37—in answer to Pilate’s second 
question, ‘‘ Well then, thou art [it seems] a £¢ng?”—when Jesus replies ZU Aéyes 
8rt Bacireds eit, there is no reason to suppose that this is interrogative (as it 
is punctuated in W.H. marg.). A distinctign is clearly drawn between ‘‘ che 
king of the Jews” and ‘‘a king.” The former our Lord puts aside with contempt 
as a question dictated by ‘‘others,” z.e. the chief priests. The latter was of 
a different kind. Everyone knew, even the boys in the streets of Rome, that the 
wise and virtuous philosopher claimed to be in some sense ‘‘a hing,” and the 
Book of Revelation (Rev. v. 10) claims that the followers of Christ are to be 
‘*kings and priests.” To the latter, then, Christ assents in the words ‘‘thou 
sayest that I am a king.” Comp. Lk. xxii. 70 ‘‘Ye say that I am [a king].” 
Mt. xxvi. 64 ‘‘ Thou saidst [it],” od ¢lras is parall. to Mk xiv. 62 éyw elu. At 
the same time it must be admitted that (2234 4) the use of od Aéyers, outside N.T. 
(so far as Wetstein’s evidence goes) generally implies bad tidings. It is a phrase 
that might be explained (as a saying of Christ) by various contexts. In the 
bringing of bad news, it means (1) ‘‘Thou sayest this [sot 7]”; but where there 
is no bad news, it might mean (2) ‘‘Thou [of thyself] sayest this, unprompted 
by others.” Jn combines (1) with (2) taken interrogatively. 

2 [2246 a] Jn iv. 35 ‘‘Do not ye say...? Behold, I say unto you,” ze. ‘Ye 
are in the habit of saying, ‘The harvest is coming.’ zz I tell you it is come.” 
There, the first clause is, in effect, not a question, but the Hebraic interrogative 
(comp. ‘‘Is it not written?” etc.), which is a Greek affirmative. 

3 [22464] 1 Cor. xiii. 12. ““Apre is contrasted (Jn xiii. 7) with pera rabra, 
(xiii. 37) with a preceding Uorepov, and (xvi. 12) with a preceding ér. 
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[2247] In almost all the instances of affirmative, or exclamatory 
interrogation, it would be better for an English translator to imitate 
the Greek by leaving the sentence affirmative so far as concerns the 
words, trusting to context and punctuation to suggest the interrogative 
tone: ‘* Zhou (emph.) washest my feet!” If this were done, many 
sentences would be left less definite than in our R.V., but they would 
be closer to the meaning of the original. 


(iii) Questions without interrogative particle’ 


[2248] The list of interrogative sentences in the footnote 
appended to this section will be limited to those that have no 
interrogative particle. Some have been discussed under «ai meaning 
*‘and yet” (2136—45). In iii. 10, od is in such a context that 
it might possibly be called an interrogative particle, “Thou art the 
teacher of Israel; and [yet] dost thou not know this?” But on the 
other hand the whole of the sentence may be regarded as 
exclamatory, and ov as merely equivalent to alpha privative (“The 
teacher of Israel...and ignorant of this!”). Hence the instance is 
included below?. The dozen or more of interrogatives with ov are 
excluded as they do not throw light on ambiguity*®. 


1 [2248a] These are punctuated as in W.H. But in the preceding remarks, 
reasons have been given for punctuating many of them differently. Greek tas 
no note of exclamation. That being the case, an editor of N.T. has to choose 
between two defective representations, a note of interrogation or a full stop. 

2 [2248 4] In vii. 19, (R.V.) ‘‘Did not M. give you the law, and [yet] none 
of you doeth the law?” is prob. preferable to W.H.’s text, which ends the 
question at ‘‘give you the law,” and makes the following words a statement. 
In vii. 35, R:V. (‘Whither will this man go ¢haz (drt) we shali not find him?”) 
gives the impression of meaning ‘‘so ¢ha¢ we shall not find him.” But that is 
not the meaning of the Greek. Jesus had previously said (vii. 34) ‘‘ Ye...shadl 
not find me.” The Jews now say in consequence ‘‘ Where is he going? for 
[according to his account] (6rt) we shall not find him.” The initial 67: means 
““T We. say this] because” or ‘‘ for,” and introduces the reason for asking ‘‘ Where 
is he going?” (2179). 

3 [2248.c] i. 21 qpwryncay adrdv Ti obv; [od]'H. ef; (marg. Ti ody ov; "Hsiels) oe 
O rpopirns clad; i. 46 eter airy N., Ex N. ddvaral re dyador elvat; i. 50 elev 
avrg “Ore elrdv cot dre elddv oe YroKdTw THs cuKhs wiorevers; ji. 20 elrav...Tecce- 
paxovra Kal && éreow olkodoj70n 6 vads odTos, kal od év Tpioly iyugpars eyepets avTov; 
lii. 10 elev adr@ Id el 6 duddoKados Tod I. Kal radra ov ywwoKes; v. 6 déyeu.;.Oérers 
vyens yevéoOar; vi. 61 elarev...Todro duas oxavdarl{e; édav ody Oewphre...; vii. 23 
el Teptrouhy NapBdver...iva wh AvOFG 6 vduos Mwvodws, éuol xodGre drt SAov dvOpwrov 
byt. érolnoa év caBBdry; viii. 57 elray...mevrjxovra érn odmw exes Kal ’A. 
EWwpakas; ix. 19 Hpwrycav adrovs Néyoures OdTés Ear 6 vids Wuay, dv ters Aé-yeTeE 
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(iv) Indirect interrogative 


[2249] This is rare inJohn. He prefers the direct interrogative 
even where it involves such a repetition as (xiii. 24) “Simon Peter 
beckoneth to him and saith to him, ‘Say Who is it? about whom he 
saith [this],’” where many mss. have (A.V.) “beckoned to him shat he 
Should ask who it should be (rv0écOa ris dv ein),” an alteration made 
(no doubt) for style. But he uses the indirect form in two passages 
as follows. 

[2250] (1) vii. 16—17 “My teaching is not mine but [is the 
teaching] of him that sent me. If any man have a will to do his 
will, he shall know concerning the teaching, whether (rorepov) zt is 
Jrom God, or [whether] I am speaking from myself” drepov is not 
found elsewhere in N.T.1 But it is here used deliberately to 
prepare the way for the weighty statement of an alternative that 
might at first sight seem superfluous— speaking from oneself.” Why 
is fot John content to say “He shall know if [ie. whether] it is from 
God*,” and there to stop? The answer is, that John desires to 
emphasize “ speaking from oneself” as being a crime. Some might 
urge that, according to the Synoptists, Christ taught “with 
authority,” and that, in the Sermon on the Mount (‘‘ Ye have heard 
that it hath been said to them of old...but 7 say”) He “spake from 


——— eS ee ee ee 


re. Tuphos eyevvOn; ix. 34 elway,.” Ev dpapriats ad éyevyhOns bros, Kal od 
Oiddones quads; ix. 35 elrev DY muorevers els Tov vidv Tod dvOpwrov; x. 35—6 el 
€xelvous elev Oeovs,...dv 6 mathp nylacev...vpeis Aéyere Bre BAacgnuets bre elroy 
ulds Tod Oeod elu; xi. 8 Aéyouow...'PaBBel, viv eArovv oe ALOdoat ol *Tovdator, Kat 
madw trdyes exer; xi. 26 od wy drobdvy els rov aldva’ moreves To0ro; xiii: 6 
Aéyet...Kvpie, ot pou virres rovs wédas; xiii, 12 elrev...Tiwwwoxere (2243) ri 
werolnka tyiv; xiii. 37—8 rv Yuxty pov umep col Ojow. dmoxplyera "Inoois 
Ti Yuxyy cov brép euod Ones; xiv. 9 révyet...Tocotrov xpévov ued’ budyv elul Kat 
ovK éyvwKds we, Pikurme; xvi. 19 elwev...Ilept rovrpy (nreire per’ adAjrAwy sre 
elrov...; xvi. 30—1 morevouey bri ard 0. €&fdOes. daexplOn abrois "I. “Apri 
miorevere; xviii, 22 elrdv Otrws dmroxplyy TE apxvepet; xviii. 33 elrev...D0 ef 
6 Bagrreds rav "Iovdalwy; xviii. 34 dmrexplOn..,,Awd ceavrod od roiro Aéyets 7} dAXOl 
eirév cot mepl éuod; xviii. 37 dmexpl6n...20 Aéyers drt Bactdev’s elu; (so marg. but 
text, affirmative). xviii. 39 Bovherbe ofv dmodtow piv Tov B. ray °I.; xix. 15 
Aéyet...Tov Bacihéa tuuv cravpdow; xx. 29 Aéyet..." Ore Edpaxds we memlarevKas; 
xxi. 15 Aéyet...Zluwy "Iwdvou, dyamds we mdéov TovTwv; xxi. 16 Aéyet...Zinev 
"Iwdvou, dyamrgs we; xxi. 17 Aéyet,..Ziuwv "Iwdvov, pideis pe; 

1 [2250 a] In LXX, it occurs only in Job, and there always (12 times) in 
direct interrogation. , 

2 Comp. Jn ix. 25 “‘/f (i.e., whether) (el) he is a sinner I know not,” also 
1 Cor. vii. 16 etc. 
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\ 


Be 
himself.” John represents Christ a8 affirming, some seven or eight 
times!, that He is of sent “from himself,” and that He neither says 
nor does anything “from himself.” Not even the Holy Spirit speaks 
“from itself.” The spontaneous or originating power of the Son, 
and of the Spirit, springs from the Father, or from the Son in union 
with the Father. To do anything “from oneself” in this Johannine 
sense—that is, apart from the fountain head of life, order, and 
harmony—is always evil®. 

[2251] (2) x. 6 “This parable spake Jesus unto them: but they 
understood not what things they were that he spake unto them 
(exeivor S¢ obk éyvwoav tiva Hv a éXdde adrois).” The apparently 
superfluous words in “what things they were that” (instead of ‘‘what 
things ” or ‘the things that ”) are intended to: emphasize the absolute 
ignorance of the persons addressed‘. Jesus had been ‘“‘talking 
(AaAéw) ” about a shepherd that rules the flock with his voice and not 
by coercion. Those whom He was addressing had no conception of 
ruling except by Law and punishment. The evangelist might have 
expressed this by the phrase used in the First Epistle to Timothy’, 
“did not understand about what things (repi tivwv)” Christ was 
teaching. But John wishes to say more, namely, ‘hat the very 
language was foreign to them. It might as well have been Iberian or 
Gallic. The thought must be compared with that in viii. 43 “Why 
do ye not understand my speech (AaArdv)? Because ye are not able 
to hear my Word (dxoveww tov Adyov Tov éudv),” ze. ye have not the 
spiritual sympathy that would give you a key to my language®. 


v. 30, vii. 17, 18, 28, viii. 28, 42, xii. 49, xiv. Io. 
xvi. 13. 

3 [22504] It is worth noting how indignantly Pilate—a mere puppet in the 
hands of the chief priests, whose charge against Jesus he at first assumes to be 
true (xviii. 33), instead of first attempting to ascertain whether it is truae—disowns 
the notion suggested to him by Jesus that he is wo¢ speaking ‘‘ from himself” 
(xviii. 34 ‘‘sayest thou this from thyself?”). 

4 [2251 2] In vi. 64 pode yap et dpxjs 6 "Inoods tives elolv of uh misredvovres Kal 
rls éorw 6 mapaddécwv abrév, the meaning is that Jesus could distinguish from the 
crowd of apparent believers-the real non-believers and even the future traitor—not 
that He knew all about them. ‘‘From the beginning” may mean ‘‘from the 
time when the Gospel of the Cross began to be preached publicly in Capernaum, 
when schism and desertion first appeared among the disciples ” (see 2264). 

6 Tim. 1.57% 

8 [2251 6] Aahid occurs, elsewhere in N.T., only in Mt. xxvi. 73 “‘thy [Galilaean] 
dialect,” Jn iv. 42 ‘‘thy talk,” ¢.e. the talk of the Samaritan woman. In classical 
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MOOD [2253] 





Moop 


(i) Imperative, Indicative, Infinitive and Subjunctive, see 

Index, also Tense (in Contents) p. xxi. 
(ii) Optative 

[2252] The optative mood is practically non-existent in the 
Gospels except in Luke. For example, the optative of yiverOa 
occurs in Lk. (2), and that of etvacin Lk. (7), but neither of these 
occurs in Mk, Mt., Jn. In Jn xiii. 24 the v.r. ru@écOa ris dv ety (not 
in W.H.) is a corruption. In Mark, the forms iv. 29 rapadoi, v. 43 
and ix. 30 yvoi, viii. 37 S0¢ are subjunctive: but xi. 14 xapmév payor 
has a true optative corresponding to Mt. xxi. 19 Kapzos yévyrat. 
Compare 2 S. i. 21 py xaraBq Spocos, B xataBoi, A xaraByrw, and 
Deut. xxxiii. 24 “let him be,” LXX éorar; also Oxyr. Pap. 742 iva 
madw ¢[c]Aos yuety rapadoi. 


NEGATIVE PARTICLES 


(i) M4 
[2253] In later Greek, wy encroached on ov, especially in 
connexion with participles'. In John, yw for ov is not so frequent 





Gk \adéw means “talk freely,” as at table, or in one’s family, or in gossip 
abroad. In N.T., it means ‘‘ talk freely,” sometimes in bad sense, 1 Tim. v. 13, 
Jude 15, 16 or with suggestion of bad sense ; but much more often of the free and 
public proclaiming of the truth of the Christian Gospel, as freq. in the Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles, and also of spiritual song and prophecy. Hence John—who 
deprecates the view that Christ taught secretly or privately—uses this word more 
freq. than Mk and Lk. taken together, and assigns it to Christ 33 times in the 
first person, whereas it is never thus used by any Synoptist (exc. Lk. xxiv. 44, 
after the Resurrection). Comp. Jn xviii. 20 ‘‘I have spoken freely to the world 
and in secret spake I never (lit. nothing).” The word is used in Mk xiii. 11, 
Mt. x. 19, to represent the uxpremeditated speech that was to flow from the 
disciples (when put on their defence before kings and rulers) under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, when they would not speak ‘‘ from themselves” but the Spirit 
would speak for them. That exactly represents the Johannine use of AaAéw when 
used by Jesus concerning His own teaching. 

1 [2253 2] Winer, p. 606 n. “In modern Greek the participle invariably takes 
py.” A striking instance of yw for ob is Mt. xi. 18 (Lk. vii. 33) mrOev yap ’I. 
pare (Lk. wh) éoOlwy pjre rivwv, and Mt. xxii, 12 m@s elopdOes wde wh Exwv ev- 
duua yduov; Lucian (iii. 104 Zndoct. §5) Kai 6 xuBepvav obx eldws Kal lrmevew wn 
pewedernxds is an excellent ifstance of the context that might in a few rare cases 
cause 6 ov to be used, namely where od =alpha privative, ‘absolutely ignorant of 
steering and not having given much pains to riding.” 
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[2254] NEGATIVE PARTICLES 

PO ng og ee ee 
as in the Synoptists. But it is probable that vii. 15 “How doth this 
man know letters not having learned (uy pepaynxus)?” does not 
imply doubt as to the negation (“if as we are given to understand he 
has not learned”) bit means “being, as he is, one that has not 
learned,” “one of the illiterate class.” In vii. 49 6 dxAos obros 6 wy 
ywvdocxwv, John could not have used ov without limiting the assertion 
to a particular crowd pointed out, whereas the meaning is “This 
multitude [these and their like, this rabble] that knoweth not the law 
are accursed.” Iniii. 18 “He that believeth not is already condemned 
because he hath not believed (67t pi rerisrevkev),” the unbelief, 
though implied as a fact, is stated, zot as a fact, but as the ground 
for condemnation, and the meaning “condemned for not having 
believed” (2187) approximates to “pronounced guilty of not be- 
lieving.” See 2695. 

[2254] The words of Christ, vi. 64 “There are among you some 
that do not believe (ciciv é€ var tives ot ov rurtevovow)” are followed 
by the comment “For Jesus knew from the beginning (lit.) who are 
those that are not believing (tives eioiy of py miorevovtes) and who 
is he that shall betray him (xat ris éorw 6 rapadvcwr airév).” It 
had been previously stated, before any mention of Christ’s preaching, 
that many in Jerusalem, being impressed by His “‘signs,” “believed” 
in Christ after a fashion, in whom Christ Himself (ii. 24) did not 
believe—presumably knowing that they did not really believe. 
From the first, then, Christ had this power of distinguishing unreal 
from real belief, so that He could answer with an affirmative the 
question “Knowest thou who are they that do not really believe?” 
But, since that time, the Twelve had been appointed and the Gospel 
of the Bread of Life had been preached in Capernaum. And, from 
the beginning of this Gospel, Judas (it would appear) had shewn 
signs of his future treason. Here it is added that Jesus noted these 
signs and knew to what they pointed, (See 22512.) We are not to 
suppose, with some ancient Greek commentators, that “from the 
beginning” means “from the foundation of the world’.” As to the 


ww 





1 [2253 4] This utteratce however takes place at Jerusalem, among strangers, 
not in Nazareth or Galilee: and therefore it is’ not quite certain that the other 
meaning is wrong. Winer (p. 607) quotes Philostr. AZo//. iii. 22 ds kal ypdger mi 
uabew ypd-para. 

2 [22542] Chrys. dvw0ev, Cramer mpd karaBodjs kbouov. HE dpyijs, ‘from the 
beginning,” is similarly used in xvi. 4, and dm’ dpyjs in 1 Jn ii. 7, 24 etc. 
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NEGATIVE PARTICLES [2256] 





change from ov miorevovow to mi mustevortes, it is what might have 
been expected in consequence of the change from the indicative to 
the participle. On x. 12 6...ov« dv wouunv, see 2704. 


(ii) O%8 pf with Future and Subjunctive 


[2255] Ov yw» is comparatively rarely used with the future in N.T. 
In John it occurs fourteen times with subjunctive’ and thrice with 
future, as follows: iv. 14 ov wy Sufjoei eis 7. aidva, vi. 35 5 épxdpevos 
mpos ue ov pa) mevacy x. 6 mictevwv eis eve od pip Supyoe rwrrore, 
X. 5 aAXotpiw 82 ov py akoAovbyoovew adda hevgovrar. The second 
instance (vi. 35) invites inquiry, in view of the parallel rewaoy and 
dupyoe. But a review of N.T. usage indicates no settled or general 
distinction of meaning. Compare Heb. viii. 12 ov py pvyoba, 
quoting Jer. xxxi. 34 correctly, with Heb. x. 17 ov pH pvnoOyoopar 
quoting the same incorrectly: also Mt. xxiv. 35 ov py mwapé\Owow 
with parall. Mk xiii. 31 (W.H. marg.) ov pa mapedevoovrae (W.H. 
txt om. wy) and parall. Lk. xxi. 33 ov pa mapeAevoovra. In John’s 
three instances there occur severally (1) eis tov aidva, (2) wrote, 
(3) a following future (¢evgovrar). These facts suggest that he had 
in his mind an emphasis laid rather on futurity, than on certainty 
(which would have been indicated by the subjunctive). 


(iii) Et od 

[2256] Hi ov never occurs in John, as an undivided phrase, except 
in antithesis (twice) v. 47, “If ye faz/ to believe (ov muorevere) his 
writings how can ye [succeed in] believing my words,” x. 37 “If I fad 
to do (ov wow) the works of my Father...but if I [succeed in] doing 
them....” In both cases ov has the force of alpha privative, or 
may be treated as part of a compound verb, the hypothesis being 
positive but the compound verb negative. It is not the same as 
a negative hypothesis (“except ye believe,” “except I do”). In il. 12 
ov morevere is divided from «i, “If I have told you earthly things 
and ye disbelieve (ov miotevere).” 





1 [2265 a] This includes xx. 25 od wh moretow, which, so far as the form is 
concerned, might be future. On xi. 56 ri doxei vuiv dri od mh EdOy... see 2184. 
On xviii. 11 od wh mlw see 2232. In the Pauline Epistles od 44 occurs only six 
times: two of these instances are from LXX: one of the two (Gal. iv. 30) is in the 


future. 
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[2257 | NEGATIVE PARTICLES 
i ec 

(iv) Od...0d8els’ 

[2257] This particular phrase with the double negative, which 
Mark frequently uses in narrative but only once (Matthew and 
Luke never) in Christ’s words?, John uses, never in narrative, but 
frequently in Christ’s words*’, It is never ambiguous. 


(v) Otre...nal 

[2258] This construction is of the nature of a Latinism in 
3 Jn 10 “he neither himself (ovre avrés) receiveth the brethren and 
those that desire [to come] he hindereth,” where the sentence is long 
and periodic. It is quite different in Jniv. 11 “Neither (ovre) a bucket 
hast thou—and the well is deep,” where it is strange that more Greek 
Mss. have not adopted the obvious alteration introduced by D, ovdé, 
“not even a bucket” (so too SS). But ovre...xaé is highly character- 
istic of the style of the woman’s talk, which is somewhat flighty, 
passing from “either bucket hast thou [mor rope to let down the 
bucket|” —which she had at first in her mind—to the thought of the 
“depth” of “the well.” The construction is not alleged to occur 
in N.T. outside these two passages (Winer p. 619, Westc. on 
3 Jn 10). 

[2259] In v. 37—8, R.V. punctuates “Ye have neither (ovre) 
heard his voice at any time, nor (ovre) seen his form. And (kai) ye 
have not his word abiding in you,” but W.H. better “Ye have 
neither at any time heard his voice nor seen his form, and [as 
a consequence, or, besides] ye have not his word abiding in you: 
[I say this] because...ye believe not.” Perhaps R.V. was influenced 
by the supposition that “decause ye believe not” introduced the cause 
why the Word was “not abiding in them,” but see 2178. “And,” 
introducing the consequence, or accompaniment, of two negations, 
is perfectly regular; “nor” (in the place of “and not”) would 
not have expressed the meaning. 


1 [2257a] This does not include o¥...odxér1, which does not occur in Jn but 
occurs 6 times in Mk (in Mt. and Lk. once, parall. to Mk xii. 34) nor oddév...od 
wh, which is in Lk. x. 19. Qit ov...7es see 2586 d—e. 

2 Mk iii. 27 od ddvarar gbdels els THy oixlay...loxupod eloedOdv.. .diaprdcac. 

8 [2257 4] Jn v. 19 ob ddvarar 6 vids roety dd’ éavrod oder, Vv. 22 obde yap 6 
marnp xplver ovdéva, v. 30 ob Sivapat eye ovety da’ éuavrod ovdér, vi. 63 ) capt ovdk 
pede? ovdev, viii. 15 ey ob kpivw ovdéva etc. (about 12 times). It is also used in 
the words of others, iii. 27, vi. 33 etc. Jn has once ovdémw ovdels in xix. 4t 
wynuetov Kady ev @ oddérw ovdels jv TeBe.uévos, which resembles Lk. xxiii. 53 
pyipare ANakevrg@ od ovK Av ovdels odmrw Keluevos. 
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NEGATIVE PARTICLES [2262] 
Sener ee 
(vi) O8 (or, p4) combined with was 


[2260] A distinction must be drawn between (1) ov...1as, (2) was 
...ov, and (3) ov ras. The first two belong mostly to Hebraic, the 
third—in which 7@s follows ov without any intervening word except 
perhaps the verb “‘to be”—belongs mostly to Greek idiom. In (1) 
and (2) the meaning of as is generally to be expressed by “any,” in 
(3) by “every.” But in John a literal translation is sometimes 
preferable as will be seen below. 

[2261] In Hebrew, when “not” and “all” occur (as mentioned 
above) in the same sentence, the “not” goes with the verb in 
a manner unusual in Greek and English, (Gen. ii. 5) “a// plants 
of the field were not as yet,” i.e. no plants yet existed; (Gen. iv. 15) 
“for the not-smiting him of a// finding him,” ze. that none finding 
him should smite him; (Ex. xii. 16) “a/7 work shall not be done”? etc. 
The last sentence might well be understood to mean “all kinds 
of work must not be done, but only the following”: and, generally, 
the Hebrew idiom might produce ambiguity, which we escape in 
English and Greek by saying ‘“‘zot any (or, mo) work”—and in Greek 
sometimes by repeating the negative (‘zo work shall zot be done”). 
In the Synoptists, we have but few instances of either (1) ov...7as or 
(2) was...ov”. 

[2262] In John’s Gospel, and perhaps in the Epistle, there are no 
instances of ov...7és meaning ‘not any,” but was followed by ov 
(or, wy) is very frequent in both. It is partly explained by the 
writer’s love of universal propositions, especially in connexion with 
the Church (“all that thou hast given me,” “every branch in me,” 
“everyone that believeth*®”). These are connected mostly with 
affirmatives, but (2) sometimes with negatives followed by affirma- 
tives thus: ili. 16 “in order that everyone (was) that believeth should 
not (um) perish but should have eternal life,” vi. 39 “in order that 





1 [22614] Gesen. 482a. Ex. xii. 16 [av épyov Aarpevrdv ov mojoere év adrais, 
why doa... Comp. Ex. xx. 10 ob roujoes év airy wav Epyov. 

2 [22614] See (1) ov...7és in Mk xiii. 20, Mt. xxiv. 22 ‘‘not...amy flesh,” 
Lk. i. 37 “‘not...azy word,” (2) was...o0 in Mk vii. 18 wav...o0 dbvarat, Mt. xii. 25 
maoa...olkia pwepiobeica...o0 crabnoera (parall. Mk iii. 25 édy olkla...uepicOy, od 


Surjoerat orfva), Lk. iv. 33 (pec.). 
3 [2262 a] In Is. xxviii. 16 ‘he that believeth,” Heb. and LXX om. “all,” 


but Rom. x. 11 inserts it, thus, Il@s 6 micredwv ér’ atr@. Parallel passages in 
Kings and Chronicles freq. differ in inserting or omitting Heb. “all” : and LXX 
freq. differs similarly from Hebrew. 
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[2263] NEGATIVE PARTICLES 





everything that he hath given to me I should ot (um) lose [aught} 
from it but should raise it up”: (2) sometimes with negatives implying 
a negation of death or darkness, xi. 26 “everyone that liveth and 
believeth in me shall surely not (ov py) die,” xii. 46 “in order that 
everyone that believeth in me may of (pj) abide in darkness’.” 
[2263] On the other hand, the Greek usage of ov mas, “not 
everyone,” is frequent in traditions that say, in different forms, what 
the Lord says in the Sermon on the Mount, “Wot everyone (ov mas) 
that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven?.” So in the Epistle to the Romans, “/Vot a// that are from 
Israel” are really Israel, ‘zor yet (ovd€), because they are the seed 
of Abraham, are they a// children”; the Gospel was preached to 
them “but xo¢ al/ hearkened®”; so to the Corinthians, “Vot in all 
[men] is knowledge,” “ot with the most of them (ovK év rots tAeloow 
avrév, Clem. Alex. réow avrois) was God well pleased.” And in the 
Fourth Gospel Jesus says to the disciples (xiii. 10, 11, 18) “Ye are 
clean but zo¢ all,” “Not all of you are clean,” ‘/Vot about you a// do 
I speak.” Some uses of the phrase “ot a//” may be derived from 
Attic and colloquial Greek, as in the famous saying, familiar to us 
through Horace, but Greek in origin, “The voyage to Corinth 
is not every man’s‘.” How naturally it might occur to evangelists 





1 [2262 4] In the Epistle, the negation is sometimes a negation of truth, life, 
light etc., ii. 21 ‘‘every lie is ot of the truth,” ii. 23 ‘‘everyone that denieth the 
Son hath also oz the Father (ovdé rov mwarépa éxet),” iii. 6 ‘‘ Averyone that sinneth 
hath ot seen him” (antithetical to iii. 6 ‘‘ Hveryone that abideth in him sinneth 
not.”), iii. 10 “‘ Hveryone that doeth not righteousness is ot of God,” iti. 15 (lit.)- 
“ Rvery murderer hath zo# eternal life” (a sentence hardly English, and certainly 
not Greek, in form), iv. 3 ‘‘Zvery spirit that confesseth not Jesus is zot of God.” 
Ilas is followed, as in the Gospel, by negation of death, darkness etc. in 1 Jn iii. 6, 
9, v.18. In 1 Jn ii. 16 ‘‘everything that is in the world” is separated from ‘‘is 
not from the Father” by an intervening appositional clause—‘‘the desire of the 
flesh and the desire of the eyes and the vain glory of life.’ To the negations of 
good may be added 2 Jn 9 “‘Everyone that...abideth of in the teaching of Christ 
hath ot God.” 

2 Mt. vii. 21. 

3 [2263 a] Rom. ix. 6—~<7,;"x. 16, 1 Cor. viii. 7, x. 5. It is also used in 
Mt. xix. 11 ‘‘ Wot all are capable of receiving this saying,” 1 Cor. vi. 12 ‘‘ not all 
things are profitable,” x. 43~‘‘not all things are profitable...zot all things edify.” 
In the two passages last quoted there is an antithesis to a previous ‘‘all,” in ‘‘a// 
things are lawful.” And such an antithesis is generally implied in the Greek 
idiom ‘‘[.4/Z may do that, but| not all can do this.” 

4 [22634] Lewis and Short quote Aul. Gell. i. 8. 4 od mavrés dvdpds els 
Képw6dv éc0’ 6 wots, and see Steph. vi. 567 on mavrés dort. 
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ee pies chrctensigvemneematereetnieeicesin aiensnes ae irceies encom saieminnrninne 
failing to make converts, or finding converts relapse into unbelief and 
hostility, is shewn by St Paul’s prayer “that we may be delivered 
from unreasonable and evil men; for the faith [of Christ] is not 
the portion of all (ov yap mdvrev 7 miotts)'.” 





1 [2263c] 2 Thess. iii. 2. This traditional use of ob mdvres to describe the 
falling away of Israel after the flesh, and the defection of converts, and the 
practical failure of mere professors, may have a bearing on the difficult and 
doubtful Johannine utterance about “antichrists” in 1 Jn ii. 19 ‘‘They went out 
[at first (but see 2110 2—4) as our soldiers] belonging to our camp (lit. from us, 
¢& juwv): but they were not [really] belonging to our camp ; for, if they had been 
[really] belonging to our camp they would have remained on our side (Hemevixeroay 
ay pe6’ judy): but [their not remaining was foreordained] in order that they 
might be manifested [shewing] that of all are (or, they are not all) belonging to 
us (4dX’ va davepwhdow Sri ovdk elolv wdvres Ef Hucsv).” 

[2263 @] Westcott paraphrases this, ‘‘that they may be made manifest that 
they are wot, no not in any case, however fair their pretensions may be, of us.” 
The words I have italicised indicate that he takes the negation as universal, ‘ot 
any of them.” He gives, as a reason, that ‘‘when the mas is separated by the 
verb from the o¥, the negation according to the usage of the New Testament 
is always universal.” This is true; but does it apply when the verb is elva:, and 
in such a writer as John, who nowhere else uses the Hebraic o¥...ras? If, for 
example, John had written in xiii. 11 odx éoré mdvres xadapol (instead of odxi 
™. «. éore) should we have translated this, ‘‘Ye are not ap of you clean”? Iam 
disposed to think that 1 Jn ii. 19 does not afford a unique instance of the Hebraic 
ov...7as, and that the words refer to the departure of ‘‘Israel after the flesh,” 
and of other temporary converts, very much as the Epistle to the Romans mentions 
it. If so, there is a confusion between (1) pavepwOdow Sri odk elaiv e hucy, and 
(2) PavepwOQ bre ob mdyres [ol Soxobvres] eioly e& yuuv. One thought is “ chey 
were not really ours”; another, ‘‘ ot al/ that seem to be ours are really ours.” 
Origen illustrates the “‘ going out” of Judas by the “‘ going out” in the Epistle. 
Now concerning Judas it is said in the Gospel ‘‘ of a// of you are clean,” and 
“‘not all” is repeated in this connexion. This seems to confirm the view that 
““not all” in the Epistle is similarly used as meaning that ‘‘many are called 
but sot all chosen.” 

[2263 2] In viii. 35 ‘‘ the slave doth not abide in the house for ever (6 5¢ So0Aos 
ov wéver év 77 olxlg els Tov aldva),” if we are to adopt here the meaning of ov (or 
Hh, unkére etc.)...els rév alava everywhere else in N.T. (Mk iii. 29, xi. 14, Mt. xxi. 19, 
Jn iv. 14, viii. 51, 52, x. 28, xi. 26, xiii. 8, 1 Cor. viii. 13).it should mean “‘ xever.” 
Then the sentence would mean ‘“‘The slave, ¢.g. Ishmael, shall never [be allowed 
to] abide permanently in the house,” with allusion to the tradition quoted by St Paul 
(Gal. iv. 30, “cast out the handmaiden and her son”). The preceding words are 
‘* everyone that doeth sin is a slave [of sin],” but SS, D, 4, and Clem. Alex. omit 
‘of sin,” which may be a gloss added to explain ‘“‘slave.” With this omission, 
the whole may be paraphrased, ‘‘Whosoever doeth sin is not a son but a slave. 
Now the slave, who is not under grace but under law and constraint, has no 
abiding-place, and never shall have, in the family of the Father.” 

[22637] The following words, “But the Son abideth for ever [in the house 
of the Father], if therefore the Son shall free you, ye shall be really free,” may 
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[2264] NEGATIVE PARTICLES 


(vii) O42, V. Yr. otra 


[2264] In vii. 8 (R.V. txt and W.H. txt) “I go of up yet to 
this feast,” the reading, “I go ~o¢ up to this feast” is very strongly 
supported. W.H. and R.V. place it in their margin, and it is now 
confirmed by SS. Porphyry’ attacked Christ for the change of 
purpose implied (by “go zo¢ up”) in this passage, when contrasted 
with vii. ro—14 “then he also himself went up...now about the 
middle of the feast Jesus went up to the temple and began to teach.” 
Chrysostom and Ammonius the Elder (Cramer) write apologetically 
on it without any apparent knowledge of such a reading as ovrw’. 
It is almost incredible that ovww, if genuine—a reading that supplied 
so obvious an answer to all objections—should have been unknown 
to these commentators, and should have been supplanted in so 
many versions and mss. by the difficult reading ov. 

[2265] The explanation of “I go zot up to this feast,” and its 
reconciliation with what follows, must be sought perhaps in the 


be paraphrased, ‘‘ But the son and heir, like Isaac the child of promise and grace, 
abides for ever in the house: if therefore ye shall receive into your hearts the Son 
of God and the Spirit of Sonship, then shall ye be really free, being freed from all fear 
of being ‘cast out,’ and knowing that ye are the heirs and inheritors of the House.” 
If the positive ‘‘abédeth for ever” had preceded the negative ‘‘abzdeth not for 
ever,” it might have been argued (though not cogently) that in this particular place 
“not...for ever” must be taken in an unusual sense because of antithesis. As it 
is, there is no basis for any rendering except ‘‘ ever” for ov...els Tov alwva. 

[2263 2] Cyril (Cramer ad Joc.) explains ot wéver els r. alwva by adding “‘ for 
he will hurry into the outer darkness (Spayuetrat yap els rd é&wrepov oxdros).” 
Ammonius says, 6 mi) mévwv els Tov aldva Kal woadtws exwv del doddAbds éore TH 
gioe...rdvra yap dod\a Tod Krloavros, wéver dé eis Tov alwra woatTws éxwv 6 Tids 
ws pice. Oeds, where the punctuation is doubtful but the phrase “all things are 
slaves of the Creator” suggests that he did of read “slave of sin.” Chrysostom 
(Migne) thrice drops els rév alwva after ob wévec and interprets the words ‘‘the 
slave doth not abide for ever,” as implying a ‘‘gentle casting down (7péua xara- 
Padre)” of the things of the Law and the sacrifices prescribed by Moses (comp. 
Heb. iii. 5—6). Perhaps he took the words to mean, ‘*The slave [even though 
he be faithful, as one of the prophets, or as Moses himiself, is still below the son 
and heir, and] does not abide [as the son abides] in the house.” 

1 Dict. Christ. Biogr. ‘‘Porphyrius,” p. 442, referring to Jerome, Dial. c. 
Pelag. ii. £7. x 

? [2264] Migne prints a quotation from Chrys. ov« dvaBaivw dpri, and then 
(punctuating thus) [Ids obv, dnolv, avéBn, elrav, OK dvaBalvw; Ov« elrev xabdrak, 
Ov« dvaBalyw: adda, Nov, elrev, rovréort, ued’ budv, where apparently the writer 
does not mean that Jesus saéd viv, but that He meant viv. In Cramer, this 
appears, with ow, thus, Adrds 6¢ rads dvéBn, pyolv, ela, ‘éyw odrw dvaBalvw....” 
It is clear that neither oJrw nor viv nor dpre was a part of the text thus com- 
mented on. 
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Johannine view of Christ’s “going up” to Jerusalem as a whole. 
Two acts of this kind have been mentioned (ii. 13, v. 1), the first 
of which excites jealousy, the second hostility, and (v. 18) a desire 
to kill Him, in “the Jews.” In view of this hostility, Jesus is 
regarded as now contemplating a time when He will “go up” to 
a feast and die, but this has not yet come: “I go not up to ¢his 
feast, because my time is not yet fulfilled.” Accordingly, though He 
goes up later, He does not “go up” to keep the feast as a whole, and 
does not enter the temple till the middle of the week. Ammonius 
the Elder says, fairly enough, “He has not contradicted His words 
by His actions, for He did not go up to keep the feast...” But some- 
thing more is probably intended to be implied: ‘‘When my hour 
has arrived, then and not till then shall I really go up to the feast”: 
and we are also probably intended to think of Christ’s habitual 
language about ‘“‘going up,” meaning, to heaven, or to the Father. 


(vili) Odxé 
[2265 (i)] Ovxé presents nothing remarkable in ix. 9 aAAou EAeyov 
Oixi, GAG Gpoos ait@ eoriv: for its use defore a pause, and especially 


1 [2265 a2] Ammonius also adds that He went up ‘‘not with joy as is customary 
with feast-goers.” Joy was particularly characteristic of this feast, the feast of 
Tabernacles. Some authorities have inserted ‘‘this” in Christ’s words to His 
brethren ‘‘Go ye up to ¢4zs feast,” and have substituted ‘‘the” later on, “‘I go not 
up to ¢he feast,” or have inserted ‘‘this” in both clauses. The difference, though 
subtle, is important: ‘‘Go ye up to ¢he feast, as usual; I shall not go up to thes 
feast, but to another, before long, when the time will have arrived for what some 
call death, but what I call going up to the Father’ On Christ’s uses of dvaBalyw 
elsewhere, see i. 51, iii. 13, vi. 62, xx. 17 where it is used of ‘‘ going up to heaven.” 

[2265 4] The remaining instance of dvaBalyw in Christ’s words is x. r “‘He that 
entereth not through the door into the fold of the sheep but goe¢h up from some 
other quarter (dvaBalywy ddd\ax60ev)—that [man] is a thief and a robber.” Beside 
the literal meaning we are intended to think of the two kinds of ‘going up” 
mentioned in the Bible. Rezin and Pekah (Is. vii. 1) ‘‘go up to Jerusalem” as 
enemies. When our Lord said (Mk x. 33, Mt. xx. 18, Lk. xviii. 31) ‘‘ Behold, 
we go up to Jerusalem,” He added, in effect, that He was to “‘go up” asa sacrifice. 
John is probably alluding to these two kinds of ‘‘going up.” Jews would contrast 
Hezekiah, who (Is. xxxvii. 14) ‘‘went up unto the house of the Lord” to supplicate 
as a mediator, with the Roman Emperors, who exalted themselves and sat in the 
temple of God, setting themselves forth as God (comp. 2 Thess. ii. 4) and who 
said (Is. xiv. 13) ‘<1 will go #p into heaven.” 

[2265 c] The ‘‘ door” is probably the door of service (not, as Chrys., the door 
of the Scriptures). The Shepherd goes in by the same door as that ‘‘of the 
sheep,” making himself one with them not as a mere act of “‘voluntary humility,’ 
but to guide them and protect them; the “‘robber” prefers to ‘“‘go up” by the 
path of what men call ‘‘glory,” to make himself ‘‘a mighty hunter” of men. 
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[2266] NUMBER 

a a i a eee 
before a pause followed by dAAd, is frequent in Greek and in N.T. 
But neither N.T. nor the Thesaurus affords a parallel to the following, 
xiii, ro—11, “ye (emph.) are clean dut not all (dAN’ oxi WavTés)... 
for this cause said he (lit.) that ‘Ye are not all clean, drt, Odxi wdvres 
kabapot éore’.” Odxi is so frequently interrogative that, if the last 
tiadition were found as a detached Logion of the Lord, we should 
certainly render it (as in Heb. i. 14 odxl qdvtes elaiv NevrovpytKa 
mvetpata) “Are ye not all clean?” But in Numbers (‘I shall see 
him du¢ not now”) LXX has wat otyé?, as John has in xiv. 22 ypiv... 
kai odxi 7G K6opw. Greek writers seem to have differed among them- 
selves—and John seems to have differed from most—in the use of 
odyé and its equivalents®. 


NUMBER 


(i) Plural referring to preceding Singular 

[2266] This occurs when the speaker passes from considering 
a multitude as a whole to considering them as units, vii. 49 “This 
multitude that knoweth not the Law—[they] ave accursed,” xv. 6 “If 
anyone abide not in me he is at once cast out as the branch [from the 
vine] (7d xAjpa)...and they gather them (ze. such branches, avra),” 
xvii. 2 “In order that all (sing.) that thou hast given to him—/so [az 
of| them (airois) he may give eternal life” (see 1919 foll. and 
2417—20). 


(ii) Plural Neuter with Plural Verb 


[2267] This construction, which is rare in classical Greek, is also 
rare in John. "Emepiccevoay is supported by BD against SAL (-cev). 
in vi. 13 “[the fragments] that (d) superabounded,” where the 
previous mention of “twelve baskets,” and the desire to emphasize 





1 [2265 (i) 2] In 1 Cor. x. 29 ouveldnaw 5¢ Aéyw obx! rhy Eavrod..., adArd follows, 
as also in Lk. i. 60 ovxl, dANa KANOHTETAL, xii. 51 OdxL, Néyw Duly, GAN’ 7 Sapepropdy, 
Rom. iii. 27 odxl, dANd did vduov wlorews. The anomaly here is that add 
precedes. Lk. xvii. 7—8 rls...dpe?...dd’ obx) épe?...is interrogative. 

2 [22965 (i) 4] Numb, xxiv. 17, LXX delfw air@ cal obxt viv, representing the 
Heb. vaw by kal. I haye not found ox! in the Egypt. Pap. Indices. 

3 [2266 (i)c] Steph. (v:.2351) shews that Xenophon regularly says Ovx, ddAd 
whereas Epictetus says Ov, ddd. It has been shewn above (2231 a) that where 
Mt. has odyxé interrog. the parall. Lk. sometimes differs. On the other hand where 
Lk. xii. 51 has the negative obxl, Néyw vuiv, GAN’ 7 Scapepiocpdy, the parall. Mt. x. 34 
has ov«...d\\d. Mt. never uses ox! otherwise than interrogatively. Mk does not 
use it at all, Steph. quotes Porphyr. for a freq. and peculiar use of odxi dé. 
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NUMBER [2268] 





plurality may explain the plyral (if genuine). In xix. 31, ba py 
Bein éri tod oravpod Ta ocwpata...iva Kateaydoow abradv ra oxéAy Kal 
dpOdcw, is, if genuine, an extremely remarkable variation of singular 
and plural verbs with neuter plural subjects—and that too in similar 
construction and order (iva yu) peivy...tva xateaydou). But (in spite 
of the genitive atrav, 2419 4) oxéAy may be accusative: “that shey 
might have their legs broken and be taken away.” In the parable of 
the Good Shepherd, wpéBara is at first regarded as the flock that 
(x. 3—4) “hears” and “follows” the shepherd. Then the reason 
is given (x. 4) “they know (oidacw) his voice,” and, having thus 
dropped into the plural, the writer continues to describe them 
individually: x. 5—8, “they will not follow,” “hey will flee,” “ they 
know not,” “the sheep Heard (pl.) them not (ovx yxovoav avtav Ta 
mpoBara).” Finally the writer returns to the singular with ov« éorw— 
an emphatic phrase frequent in classical Greek—describing the 
“‘hireling” as one (x. 12) “whose own the flock ¢s not (ob ovx éorw 
Ta mpoBata ida).” 


(ili) Special words 


(a) Aimata (i. 13) 

[2268] Concerning those who (i. 12) “received” the Logos it is 
said that “he gave them authority.to become children of God,” and 
that these (lit.) “not from do0ds (aipdrwv), nor yet from will of 
flesh, nor yet from will of-man (évdpds), but from God were begotten.” 
The plural of “blood,” both in classical Greek and in Hebrew, 
almost always means “‘bloodshed'.” But Hore Hebraice (ad Joc.) 
calls attention to a passage of Shemoth Rabba (referring to Ezekiel), 
where Jerusalem is described as a babe born in uncleanness, but 
purified by Jehovah; and in Ezekiel the Hebrew four times uses 
the plural “4/o0ds*” in such a way as to indicate that it might mean 


= 


1 [22682] Gesen. 1964, and Steph. alwa: but Steph. does not quote Eurip. 
Zon 693 (Chorus) 4\\wv rpadels ap’ aludrwv where the context indicates that the 
meaning may be “‘born from another mother.” Macarius (§27, p. 117) speaking 
of Peter, to whom ‘‘flesh and blood” did not reveal the Messiahship of Jesus, has 
ovk é€ aludtwv obdé capkGv...matdevOels.,., GAN’ é& aylov mvevpaTos Madwy.... 

2 [22684] Ezek. xvi. 6 (lits) “in thy 4/oods” (thrice) LXX év rq aluart...é« rod 
aluarés cov (and om.) (Field, 6‘Efpatos év rq typacig cov) rep. xvi. 22 LXX ev 
T@ alwarl cov. 
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[2269] NUMBER 





there, as Chrysostom says it means ‘here, “the fleshly pangs of 
childbirth?.” 

[2269] An objection that may be raised against this view is that 
it represents the evangelist as describing at great length (saying in 
effect “begotten of no mortal mother, nor of any fleshly union, nor 
of any mortal begetter,” dvSpds as distinct from yuv7) what might have 
been expressed more briefly in one or other of the shapes in which 
the best Greek ms. and the earliest Fathers quote it. Possibly one 





1 [2268¢] Chrys. rév capxixOv ddlywy, and similarly Cramer. Hesych. refers 
to aluaros and yevefs in the //iad vi. 211, as if the former meant birth from the 
mother, the latter from the father—no doubt erroneously as to Homer’s meaning, 
but perhaps instructively as to the various meanings conveyed by afua to Greeks 
in later times. 

[2268.2] In LXX, no attempt is made to render literally the Heb. pl. ‘‘ bloods” 
in the Pentateuch, but afara, ‘“‘bloodshed,” is freq. after Judges. ‘‘His dloods 
be upon him” is évoxos tora in Lev. xx. g etc., but “AAos has alua there and 
alwara in Lev. xx. 11, In the obscure passage about (Ex. iv. 25, 26) ‘‘a husband 
of bloods,” connected with circumcision, LXX has alua, but the rest of the 
translators have aiudrwy in one or both of the verses. 

2 [2269 2] Codex B omits (but ins. in marg.) ovdé éx BeAquaros dvdpbs, which is 
also perhaps omitted in a paraphrase by Clem. Alex. 460 rdv ovk é& aludrwy obdé 
é« Oedfuaros capkés, év mvevuare dé dvayervdevov. Irenaeus (iii. 16. 2 and iii. 19. 
2) twice omits. é€ aludrwy, and has once ‘‘from the wll of God.” Tertullian (De 
Carne Chr. 19, and comp. 24) quotes the text several times, but scribes have 
conformed some of his quotations to the received text. The most trustworthy is 
perhaps ‘‘Quid utique tam exaggeranter inculcavit, non ex sanguine, nec ex carnis 
voluntate, aut viri, natum?” Origen (on Josh. i. 2) has ‘‘neque ex voluntate 
viri” before ‘‘neque ex v. carnis.” Hippolytus (vi. 9, Dunck. i. p. 236) has é& 
aludrwv Kal ércOuulas capxixfjs. Irenaeus and Tertullian must have read, with 4, 
éyevv}On (natus est) for éyery@noav: for both of them take the passage as 
describing the birth of Christ, and Tertullian accuses the Valentinians of altering 
the text so as to apply it to the above-mentioned ‘‘credentés” instead of Christ. 
SS has ‘‘in blood.” 

[2269 5] Justin Martyr has several passages that indicate an ancient tradition, 
“Not of man’s seed but of God,” referring to Christ, and some of these mention 
“‘blood." In the following extracts, yernOfjvac is rendered ‘‘generated,” to dis- 
tinguish it from yevynOjvat, “begotten”: AZpol. 21 ‘‘That the Logos, which is the 
first begotten offspring (yévynua) of God, has been generated (yeyevfjc@a) without 
sexual union (éwyutias), Jesus Christ our teacher...” ; Afo/. 22 ‘‘But even if [or 
But if also, referring to previous ef kal xowds] we say that uniquely, contrary to 
common birth (yéveow),¢He has been generated (yeyevfc@at) from God [as] God’s 
Logos, as we said above, let-this be in common with you (kowdv rodro éorw wuiv) 
who say that Hermes is the Logos that brings messages from God”; Afol. 32 
‘For the phrase (Gen. xlix. 11) ‘blood of the grape’ was significant of the fact 
that He that was to appear would indeed have d/o0d, but not from human seed 
but from divine power...: for as not man, but God, hath made (memolnxev) the 
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NUMBER [2269] 





of the two clauses GeAjparos capxds and Gedrjparos dvSpés may be 
an interpolation; but ¢¢ aiudrwy is too original a phrase to be thus 
explained. It points to some allusive meaning such as that in 
Ezekiel above mentioned, which was interpreted Rabbinically as 
referring not only to the blood attendant on childbirth, but also 
to what may be called the Jewish sacraments of Circumcision and 
Passover, by which the Israelites were “brought into covenant?.” 
If that allusion is included here, the meaning of “not from bloods” 
is twofold, 1st, “not from mortal generation,” 2nd, “not from 
such sacramental regeneration as Jews could offer to Gentiles through 
the Law.” 





blood of the vine, so this blood also was hereby indicated as to be generated 
(€unvdero...yevjcecGar) not from human seed but from [the] power of God.” 

[2269¢] Justin’s Dialogue has similar passages: Z7ypfh. 54 ‘Christ hath 
indeed 4/o0d, but not from seed of man (dv@pwmov) but from the power of God 
(rod Ge05). For as not man, but God (lit.) begot (éyévnaev) the blood of the vine, 
so [the prophet] indicated beforehand that the d/ood of Christ also would be not 
from human birth (yévous) but from [the] power of God. Now this prophecy... 
demonstrates that Christ is not man from men begotten (yevynGels) in the common 
way of men (xara 76 Kowdy Tov dvOpdrwv)”; Tryph. 61 ‘“‘[The Logos] may be 
called by all [these] names from the fact that He ministers to the Father’s desire 
and purpose and from the fact that He has been generated by the Father by will 
(kal éx rod dwd To warpds Oehjoe yeyevfoba)”; Tryph. 63 “since His blood 
(lit.) has not been begotten from human seed (ws 70 aluaros abrod ob é& dvOpw- 
melov oméppatos yeyevynuévov) but from [the] will ef God (4\X’ ék OeAjpatos Beod)” ; 
Tryph. 76 ‘‘ For the phrase (Dan. vii. 13) ‘ze a son of man’ makes it clear that 
He was to appear and to have been brought into being (@awédpevor Kal -yevduevor) 
aman, but not from human seed... He was indeed to have 4/oo0d, but not from men ; 
even as not man, but God, begot the blood of the vine.” 

[22692] These passages indicate the existence of early discussions about 
*“blood,” in connexion with the birth and nature of Christ. [The mention of 
(Lk. xxiv. 39) ‘‘flesh and bones” (without ‘‘4/ood”) suggests that there were 
other discussions about the nature of His body after the Resurrection.] Justin 
appears to have laid great stress on these; and they seem to have influenced 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, and others, to such an extent that they have modified John's s 
text, perhaps taking aiudrwy to mean, ‘‘ ot from ordinary blood,” or “‘not f-- 
mortal blood.” But, in fact, the Johannine tradition teaches that the truth apr 
to all the children of God, so that ‘‘d/ood,” in any sense, may be excluded fi 
a consideration of the nature of the birth. 

1 [2269¢] Hor. Heb. on Jn i. 13 says, ‘‘The Israelites were brought i 
covenant by three things; by circumcision, by washing, and by offering 
sacrifices,” and quotes Shemoth Rab., sect. 19, and Gloss. in Vajikra Rad. fol. 
as to ‘‘ the blood of the passover mingled with the blood of the circumcised.” 
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[2270] NUMBER 


(8B) ‘Imatia 

[2270] ‘Iudria (pl.) occurs in John as follows, xiii. 4 “he layeth 
aside his garments,” xiii. 12 “he took his garments,” xix. 23 “the 
soldiers therefore...took his garments,” xix. 24 (quoting Ps. xxii. 19) 
“they parted my garments among them.” In the last passage, the 
writer distinguishes ivdria from the x:Twy (7.e. undergarment), and 
describes the former as being divided into four pieces. Although 
the word is in the plural—meaning “the upper clothes,” all except 
the tunic—yet the plural might apparently denote “cloak” when, 
as would be the case with the poor, the “upper clothes” consisted 
of a cloak alone, and not of a cloak and doublet. Hence “garment” 
is parallel 10 “garments” in the Synoptists, and Matthew in one 
passage interchanges singular and plural’. All the Synoptists use 
the plural to describe the parting of Christ’s “ garments ” among the 
soldiers. John does the same, but he indicates that the plural 
means a single cloak in seams capable of being divided equally 
among four soldiers. John adds a negative detail about “not 
rending the tunic,” but casting lots for it; and he quotes the 
Psalmist’s prophecy “They parted my clothes (iudéria) among them, 
and on my clothing (iuariopdv) they cast [the] lot.” This prophecy 
may have afforded John an additional reason for preferring the 
plural ivérua, even though our Lord wore nothing but the cloak 
over the tunic’®, 





1 [22702] Mk v. 28 iwarlww=Mt. ix. 21 luarlov: Mk v. 27 has iuarlov (but 
ib. 30 luartwv). Mk v. 27—30 has pl. in speech, sing. in narrative. 

? [22704] The only Synoptic mention of “tunic” in the Passion is in 
Mk xiv. 63 ‘‘he rent his tunics,” where the parall. Mt. xxvi. 65 has “ garments.” 
But this applies to the Highpriest. Luke omits it. In Acts xvi. 22 mepipntavres 
avray ra ludrva, two or three scribes have éavrév, supposing that the praetors rent 
their own garments (2563 c); but the meaning is that they caused the garments 
to be rent off from the Apostles. ‘‘Rend (garments) ” in Mk-Mt. is Svapjoow, but 
in Jn oxlf{w. 

8 [2270c] In iii. 33 ¥dara woddd, the pl. of Sdwp, being freq. (Steph.) in non- 
hebraic Greek as well as in LXX, calls for little comment except as to the com- 
bination ‘“ many waters,” which occurs in N.T. only here and Rey. i. 15, Xiv. 2, 
xvii. 1, xix. 6. In Rev. xvii. 1 (Jer. li. 13, LXX pl.), it is used of turbulent forces 
(as in Is. viii. 7, LXX sing:). The first use of Heb. ‘‘ many waters” (Gesen, 913 a) 
refers to the waters of Meribah (Numb. xx. 11, LXX sing.). In the Psalms 
xxix. 3, xxxii. 6, Ixxvii. 19, xciii., 4, cvii. 23, cxliv. 7, Udara woAAd denotes stormy 
violence, over which Jehovah rules, or from which He delivers the Psalmist. In 
Ezek. xvii. §, 8, xxxi. 5, ‘* many waters” (LXX tdwp rodd sing.) denotes fertilising 
streams, but in Ezek. xxvi. 19 (LXX sing.) it denotes destroying inundation. 
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PARTICIPLE [2272] 





PARTICIPLE (1894*) 


(i) Causal 


[2271] This is more frequent in John than in the Synoptists. 
The Johannine phrase “answered and said,” as distinct from the 
Synoptic “answering (doxpieis) said,” shews that John avoids the 
participle as a substitute for “and.” But he frequently—or at all 
events more frequently than the Synoptists—uses it for ‘ because.” 

[2272] In iv. 6 “Jesus, therefore, decause he was wearied (kexorr- 
taxis) by the journey, was sitting, just as he was (otrws) by the 
well,” xexomvaxws must be interpreted in the light of the fact that the 
word occurs in John only here and in the context (iv. 38) “I have 
sent you to reap that over which ye have not wearied yourselves : 
others have been weary.” The “weariness” is that of the labourers 
in the harvest of God. And the “weariness” of the Messiah, 
thirsting, and preaching the Gospel in “the heat of the day},” 
prepared the way for the work of the Apostles in later times, 
as described in the Acts (viii, 25). The phrase “just as he was” 
indicates (from the human point of view) fortuitousness, or at all 
events (1916—7) absence of premeditation. But the narrative 
suggests that what might be called “casual” in all these details was 
really foreordained. On another occasion, when our Lord was 
apparently even more exhausted so that He fell asleep, Mark—and 
Mark alone*—says that the disciples conveyed Him “‘as he was (ws 
jv)” in the boat; and then He arises out of sleep to manifest 
Himself as Lord of the winds and waves. So here, the weariness is 
represented as the instrumental cause of an apparently casual 
consequence.. It would have been somewhat too logical, and perhaps 
almost stilted, to say “ because (ort) he was wearied ” ; but the participle 
suffices to suggest it. And the: story as a whole makes us feel that 
the journey itself, the intense weariness, and the sudden sitting down 
to rest just before the coming of the Samaritan woman, were all 
foreordained to divine ends. 








1 [2272a] Mt. xx. 12, comp. Jn iv. 6 ‘‘it was about ¢he sixth hour,” i.e. noon. 
The ‘‘weariness” was not accidental but providential, like the journey itself 
(iv.-4 ‘‘ there was need (€5e) that he should go through Samaria”). In Jn (as 
in Rev.) de? always refers to spirztual decree or spiritual necessity, ili. 7, 14, 30, 
iv. 20, 24, ix. 4, x. 16, xii. 34, Xx. 9. 

2 Mk iv. 36. 
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[2273] PARTICIPLE 





[2273] In the same narrative (iv. 9) ‘‘ How is it that thou, deing 
a Jew, askest drink from me, Jeimg a Samaritan?” the participles 
might be most obviously explained as “ ¢hough thou art,” and 
“though I am.” But an explanation more in accordance with 
Johannine usage would be to render the participles by “ szmce,” 
having regard to the negative implied in the question: ‘Thou hast 
no right, sémce thou art a Jew, to ask drink from me, simce I am 
a Samaritan.” So, in English, we should say, “You, being under 
age—what right have you to vote?” or ‘‘ how is it that you vote?” 
In iv. 39, “because of the word of the woman éestifying (ris y. 
paptupoveys...)” means “testifying as she did,” suggesting “‘ because 
she repeatedly testified’”: and in iv. 45, “having seen” means 
“because they had seen.” It would be impossible to find such 
a group of causal participles in the Synoptists. In xxi. 12 eiddres 
probably means “‘decause they knew,” not “/¢hough they knew” 
(1924 a). 


(ii) Tenses of (see also Tense, 2499—510) 
(a) TyddAdc adn (ix. 25) 


[2274] In ix. 25 “One thing I know, that [though] being [once] 
blind, now I see (rupAds dv apts BAérw),” the present participle 
is perhaps used for brevity and woré is omitted because it has already 
been used (ix. 13 rév wore rupddv). Compare ix. 17 “they say to the 
blind man” for “to the once blind man.” But the writer may possibly 
intend to suggest that the blindness had been so recently cured that 
it was almost present, “being [up to this moment] blind.” 





1 [2273] iv. 39 (A.V.) ‘‘the woman, which,” (R.V.) ‘‘the woman, who.” 
Possibly R.V. took it as rfjs y. rs #apr., which Shakespeare would have rendered 
‘the woman ¢hat,” but which A.V. (according to its custom) renders ‘‘the 
woman which.” R.V., which generally follows A.V. in this use of ‘‘which,” 
deviates here, and adopts ‘‘ who,” presumably meaning ‘‘and she” or ‘‘for she.” 
According to a convenient usage generally adopted in the English of Shakespeare 
and Addison, and one that would conduce to clearness in modern English, ‘‘zwho” 
should introduce a non-essential statement about the antecedent (‘‘I heard it from 
the policeman, who heard it from the postman”). ‘ Zhat” should introduce 
a statement that is essential to the complete meaning of the antecedent (‘‘I heard 
it from the boy ¢ha¢ cleans the boots”). See the author’s How to Write Clearly, 
Seeley and Co., and comp. 1493.2, 15644. 
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PARTICIPLE [2275] 





(8) ‘O On EN TH oOYpand (iii. 13, R.V.) 


[2275] In iii. 13 ‘““No man hath ascended to heaven save he 
that descended from heaven, [even] the Son of man,” R.V. text adds 
“who is in heaven,” 6 dy év t@ otpavg. W.H. reject the addition 
(without marginal alternative), pointing out that it is omitted in many 
early quotations in which the insertion of the words—had they been | 
recognised by the quoters as genuine—might be described as 
“morally certain’.” Without this addition the words appear to mean 
that the real and spiritual ascension to heaven has always been the 
result of a descent from heaven. The descending influence was 
referred to earlier in reverse order, (i. 51) “the angels of God 
ascending and descending on the Son of man,” where it seems to 
mean the prayers of the Logos going up to heaven and returning to 
earth. Here the meaning seems to be that the Logos has always 
been descending on man to lift man up to God. This Logos, the 
express Image of God, is here identified with the incarnate Image of 
God, the “Son of man.” 


1 [2275 a] W.H. point out that Origen’s alleged quotations of the clause are 
only from the Latin of Rufinus, and elsewhere Origen omits it. They think the 
interpolation “‘ perhaps suggested” by i. 18 6 dy els Tov KbAmov T. Tarpds. Possibly 
“the Son of man” seemed a weak ending, unless it was defined in some. way 
as meaning the Divine Ideal of Man, the Man in Heaven. Some Greek conflation 
of OYC TOY ANOY (2.¢. “the Son of man”) and OWNENOYN® (z.é. ‘“who is in 
heaven”) may have favoured the interpolation. A* omits wn. 

[2275 5] Inv. 35 éxeivos qv 6 Adxvos 6 Katduevos Kal palywy there are perhaps 
two allusions. The first is to Christ’s doctrine about lighting the candle (Avxvos) 
and putting it where all may see (Mk iv. 21, &pxerat, but Mt. v. 15 has xalovow 
and Lk. viii. 16 awas), and prob. to a proverbial distinction between the candle 
that has to be thus daily “lighted” (6 xaséuevos) or ‘‘ continually burns,” and the 
sun, which needs no such lighting (comp. Philo i. 485 “for the one [the eye 
of the soul] is like the sum but these [the bodily eyes] are like candlebearers 
(Avxvobxos)).”” The second may be to Sir. xlviii. 1 ‘his word [z.e. the word of 
Elijah] burned continually like a torch (ws apwas éxalero)”; but there the 
Hebrew (‘‘His words were like a burning furnace”), and the Greek context, 
indicate that xalw has a different meaning from that in Mt. Does xasduevos here 
mean “continually burning” or ‘‘lighted day by day”? In view of katéuevos 
‘steadily burning” in Lk. xii. 35 Avxvoe xasbuevor, Rev. iv. 5 Aamwddes mupds 
karouevar éveomiov 7, Opdvov, xxi. 8 7H Aluvy TH KaLouévy (comp. Rev. viii. 8, xix. 20) 
and éxalero in Sir. xlviii. 1, we are justified in concluding that the present participle 
means continuousness (‘‘ steadily burning”): but the verb itself (“ bern”) and the 
context, suggest that the continuousness is only for its appointed hour, and that 
the ‘‘candle” not only “ burns” but also ‘‘ burns away.” 
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(y) ‘H éxmazaca (xi. 2) 

[2276] In xi. 2 “Now Mary was the [Mary, or, woman] ‘hat 
anointed...,” it is correct, but not enlightening, to say that the 
Anointing “presented itself to the writer as a past event},” and thus 
to explain the aorist participle used concerning an act that the 
evangelist records later on. Every event in the Fourth Gospel 
“presented itself to the writer as a past event.” But, as to this 
particular event, the Anointing of Christ by a Woman—probably 
well-known, in some form, to all Christians at the end of the first 
century, but connected by Luke alone with a “sinner”—the Fourth 
Evangelist takes this opportunity (afforded by the necessity of 
mentioning Mary in connexion with Lazarus) to say, before he comes 
to the Anointing, that this same Mary was the Mary (or, woman) 
whose story was in everyone’s mouth. It would have been tedious 
to say “the woman that will presently be described by me as 
anointing....” 


(iii) Present with jv 

[2277] The Hebraic use of Rv Siddcxwv, knpioowyr etc. for the 
imperfect, “he was teaching, preaching etc.” is quite distinct from 
such phrases as #v éxet xabypevos “there happened to be on the spot 
sitting” (where #v is separated from the participle) and also from qv 
with the perfect passive participle. In N.T., when jy is separated 
from the present participle, it is often better to supply some 
predicate from the context and to take the participle as in classical 
Greek, especially in those Gospels where the Hebraic participle is 
rare. In John, it is very rare. But there are approximations to the 
Hebraic participle in xiii. 23 jv dvaxetwevos (which however resembles 
both in meaning and in sound the passive pluperfect) and in Xviil. 30 
el py) Fv otros Kaxdv moudv, where perhaps the intention is, not to 
represent Hebraically the imperfect éxaxomoder (“‘if he had not been 
doing mischief”) but to suggest “if he had not been a man 
continually doing mischief,” ze. an habitual mischief-worker (SS, 4, 
and f, “if he had not besn an evildoer? ”), John’s general separation 


5D cies iO Be 8 ee eee eS 

1 Winer, p. 431. Fs. 

2 [2277a] In Jn iii. 22—3 “Jesus and his disciples came into the land of 
Judaea and there (éxe?) he tarried with them and was baptizing (éBdmrtfev). Now 
there was also John (jv 8¢ cat [6]’I.) baptizing (Sam7ifwv) in Aenon,” the context 
suggests the meaning “‘ John, also, was in that neighbourhood, namely, in Aenon,” 
so that it is not quite like the jv knpicowv or diddoxwv of Mark and Luke. 
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of participles from éyévero, and jv favours their separation in 
i. 6 “There came [into being] (éyévero) a man (drOpwros), sent from 
God (dmrecradpévos rapa Geod),” where (1937) éyévero is contrasted 
with jv above, dv@pwzos with Adyos above, and dz. m. cod with nv 
mpos tov Oedv above. The same applies to i. g “There was [from the 
beginning] the light, the true [light], which lighteneth every man, 


coming as it does (épxopevor) [continually] into the world.” On this, 
see 2508. 


(iv) Agreement of 


[2278] A singular noun, when plural in meaning, is often the 
subject of a plural verb, but is not so often followed by a plural 
participle, as in xil. 12 6 6xAos Todds 6 EAOur...axovcavres...2daBor. 
In éAaBov alone there would have been nothing remarkable, nor in 
axovearres if it had followed édaBov: but, coming before the plural 
verb, the unusual plural participle suggests a desire to emphasize the 
plurality of the crowd,—a desire also apparent in the extraordinary 
phrase 6 dxAos roAvs (1739—40). In i. 48 mpd rod ce Pidurrov 
pwvicat dvra bx6 THY ovKyy €lddv oe the participle may agree with the 
first or second oe, see 2372 4. 


(v) Prefatory use of 


[2279] John uses prefatory participial clauses, to an extent 
unequalled in the Synoptists, to prepare the reader for some 
especially solemn utterance or act of Christ’s. A combination of 
this use with the genitive absolute is particularly noticeable in the 
preface to the Washing of Feet: xiii. r—4 ‘‘ Now before the feast... 
Jesus knowing that his hour had come...having loved his own...he 
loved them to the end. And, while supper was going on (Seimvov 
ywopévov), the devil having now put it into the heart...knowing that 
the Father had given him all things into his hands, and that..., he 
riseth from supper.” Similar phrases introduce some of the most 
important events in Christ’s life. 


1 [2279 a] The conversion of the two disciples that constitute the firstfruits of 
the Church is preceded by i. 38 orpagels 6¢ 6 "I. nal Oeacdpevos, the cure of the 
impotent man by v. 6 rodrov ldw 6’I....Kal yvols br..., the feeding of the five 
thousand by vi. 5 émdpas ot rods 660. 6 I. kal Oeacdmevos Srt..., the spiritual 
explanation of the doctrine of the flesh and blood by vi. 61 eldws d€ 61. ev éavrg 
érv...(referring to the ‘‘murmuring” of some of the disciples), and Christ’s last 
two utterances on the Cross by xix. 28—30 pera raira eldws 6 I. bre H6n......dr€ 
ovv é\aBev 7rd d€0s 6’I., where we have the subject preceded first by a participle 
and then by the equivalent of one. 
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PREPOSITIONS 


[2280] For a brief comparison of the Johannine with the 
Synoptic use of prepositions in general and statistics bearing on 
the comparison, see 1881—5. The following remarks will deal with 
particular prepositions in alphabetical order, including some passages 
that may be of interest (apart from grammatical usage) because 
of their bearing on Johannine thought and purpose as distinct from 
mere style. 


(i) ’Ava 

[2281] ’ava occurs only once in John, as follows: ii. 6 “Now 
there were six waterpots of stone set there after the Jews’ manner of 
purifying, containing two or three firkins apiece (ywpotoat ava petpyras 
dvo0 7 Tpeis).” “Ava, with numbers, occurs elsewhere in N.T., though 
very rarely’. In the Apocalypse, it occurs in connexion with the 
“six” wings of the seraphs, whom Isaiah describes as with so 
covering the face, with ‘wo the feet, and with fwo flying’. Philo 
(2283 4) speaks mystically of the number “séx” as “composed of 
twice three, having the odd as the male and the even as the female” 
and as generating the things that are “perfected by the seven.” No one 
disputes that purifying vessels of the Jews may have held “¢wo 
or three firkins apiece” and that ava petpytas dvo 7 tpeis means this: 
but if the phrase is also symbolically intended*, the symbolism may 
affect the grammatical interpretation of other parts of the narrative. 
According to a literal interpretation—which must be presumed to be 
part of the meaning even though the spiritual interpretation may be 
the chief part—the stone vessels were first filled to the brim by the 
attendants, and then they “drew” either (1) from them or (2) from 
the well*, and “carried” to the Ruler of the Feast, who said that “the 





* Mt. xx. 9, 10 “‘[one] denarius apzece,” Lk. ix. 14 “dy fifties,” x. 1 “dy 
twos,” Rev. iv. 8 “‘six wings apiece,” xxi, 21 “‘each one (ava els) of the several 
gates.” In LXX, Oxf. Conc; mentions dvd (in any sense) as occurring—apart 
from dvd uécox—only nine times. 

2 Rey. iv. 8, alluding to-Is. vi. 2 (where dvd is not used). 

8 See Znc. 1796—7 (‘‘Gospels” § 47) on the apparent symbolism of Johannine 
numbers generally and, in particular, the (xxi. 11) ‘‘one hundred and fifty three” 
fish. 

+ [2281 a] Field (ad Joc.) ‘Ol qvrAnéres 7d BSwp. This is generally under- 
stood of drawing the water from the well, as in Ch. iv. 7. So St Chrysostom: 
el yap Euedrrdv tues dvacxureiv, ndivavTo mpds adrods éyew ol daxovnodmeror: 
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good wine” had been “kept ‘to the last.” (1) If the “drawing” 
was from the vessels, of which the contents were all changed into 
wine, then we have to suppose that 1 30 gallons of water were thus 
converted’. (2) If, as Westcott explains it, the “drawing” was 
from the well—which would be the usual sense of dvrdéw—then we 
have to suppose the filling of the vessels to be a preliminary and 
independent act, as though Jesus had said, “Before the water from 
the well can be turned into the wine of the Gospel, it must first 
be used to fill the vessels of purification of the Law.” 

[2282] The former interpretation (“drawing from the vessels”)— 
besides the difficulty of the supply of wine being very far in excess of 
the need—describes the wine as being in the “stone vessels” of which 
the interpreters of the Talmud said, “If anyone have water fit 
to drink, and that water by chance contract any uncleanness, let him 
Jill the stone vessel with it’.” Westcott’s interpretation avoids these 





queis Td Vdwp HvrTrjoayev* Huets Tas VSplas éverAjoapuer....” But Migne omits 
quets 7. 0. everAjoayev and gives noy.r. The omission would leave the reader 
free to suppose that the attendants, according to Chrysostom, could say ‘‘ We 
drew the water [out of the vessels!”—which accords with the view taken by Field. 
He apparently thinks that other attendants (or perhaps women) would have 
previously drawn water from the well for all the needs of the household, and 
that ‘‘the attendants” merely filled the vessels to the brim with this water and 
then ‘‘drew out” the water from the vessels. This is certainly more probable 
than that the attendants were sent away from the house to draw water from the 
well. Chrysostom clearly believes that the wine came out of the vessels—and not 
direct from the well (as Westcott suggests)—for he meets the objection of sceptics 
that perhaps these vessels had been used for vintage purposes and retained 
a savour of wine. 

1 A “‘firkin,” perpytys, Heb. ‘‘bath,” was nearly g gallons, so that the 6 
vessels would contain 6 x 24 xg gallons. 

? [2282 a] Hor. Heb. ad loc. quoting Gloss. (apparently) on Kelim cap. 1, 
hal. 1. The phrase ‘‘¢he stone vessel” suggests that ome vessel sufficed most 
households. And it seems reasonable to believe that this would often be the case 
if the vessel held 22 gallons. As for the merpyryjs, Steph. says that the Attic 
measure differed from the Roman or Italian, and also quotes Aristotle as mention- 
ing a werpnrhns Maxedovixds. The grammarian Thomas said, dudopeds Aéye, wy 
ordpvos unde pwerpnrhs, el kal rwes. It is applied, however, by Polybius ii. r5. 1 
to wine in Gaul (ro 3” olvov rov werpynryy) as though it needed no explanation. In 
the Indices to Egypt. Pap. it does not appear except in the Fayum vol., where it is 
used as a measure for oil, 95, 96 etc. Steph. describes it as ‘‘ vas magnae cujus- 
dam capacitatis nulla certa definitum mensura.” It is made the subject of witticism 
when a man gives another a merpyr7s of wine on condition that it shall keep its 
name because of werpiérns, z.¢. he is to drink moderately. On the other hand, 
Xenarchus the Rhodian was called perpyrijs because of his vast drinking. 
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two difficulties—but at the cost of converting the “filling of the 
vessels” into a mere symbol, while still taking the rest of the story 
literally. Nor is the symbol quite clear. The water of the Gospel, 
the water that becomes wine, comes independently from the well or 
spring. The preliminary water goes into the vessels of the Law and 
stays there. It does nothing. 

[2283] On the whole it seems more in accordance both with the 
literal and with the spiritual interpretation that the water of the Word 
should be supposed to be placed first in the vessels of the Law. 
Thence, having been transmuted, it is ‘drawn forth zow (emph., viv),” 
at Christ’s command, as the wine of the Gospel. To the objection 
that such water was “unclean” for purposes of drinking, might not 
the evangelist reply (like the voice that replies to Peter’s objection 
in the Acts’) that what God hath “cleansed” is not to be called 
“common or unclean”? According to this view, Christ, in this 
symbolic story, transmutes the outwardly purifying element of the 
Law into the inwardly purifying element of the Spirit. If some such 
symbolism is really latent here, we should expect (according to the 
principle of Philonian interpretation) to find traces of it in the 
mention of the numbers “wo,” “three,” and ‘“‘six,” here mentioned 
by John. In a history, describing the sinking of so many triremes 
or the destruction of so many soldiers, numbers would be simply 
numbers. But in a symbolic story unfolding the future transmutation 
of Law into Gospel, numbers (not necessary for the narrative) would 
rarely be inserted unless they lent themselves to symbolism. From 
the allegorizing point of view, the numbers “‘two,” “three,” and “six” 
are easily capable of an appropriate meaning?. 





1 [2283 a2] Acts x. 14. Comp. Ephrem p. 56 ‘‘ Denique hoc miraculum fecit 
ut ves viles in delicatas permutando doceret eas non esse natura malas”—where 
perhaps ‘‘viles” means “common,” “‘ cheap.” 

2 [2283 4] Philo says (ii. 281) ‘‘ The number Séx is even and odd, composed 
of twice three, having the odd as the male and the even as the female, from which 
[numbers] are the origins [of things] according to the unalterable laws of nature,” 
and ‘‘ What things the Séx generates these things the Seven exhibits when per- 
fected.” In Isaiah’s abgve quoted description of the seraphim (each of which had 
“< six” wings) giving glory to the Lord in the Temple, ‘‘six” might be taken as 
symbolizing the created world giving glory to the Creator, and Isaiah’s mention. 
of the uses of each of the three pairs of wings would favour Philo’s allegorizing 
interpretation of the ‘‘¢wo” and the “‘¢hree” as making up the “‘séx.” A work 
like the Fourth Gospel, which appears, even when narrating facts, to set them, 
forth with symbolism and allusion, might naturally illustrate this sign, apparently 
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(ii) ’Awré Z 

[2284] *Avrié occurs only once in John as follows: i. 14—17 “And 
the Word became flesh and tabernacled in [the midst of] us...full of 
grace and truth...because from his fulness we all received and grace 
in the place of (dvri) grace: because [whereas] the Law through 
Moses was given [by God,] the grace [of God] and the truth [of God] 
through Jesus Christ came into being.” 

[2285] In classical Greek, dvri is used in phrases describing the 
lex talionis of “like for, i.e. in the place of, like.” The Thesaurus 
quotes “man for man,” “woman Jor woman,” “insult for insult,” 





performed on the sabbath, by a numerical detail suggesting ‘‘ two” and “three” as 
part of the preparation for what Philo calls ‘‘ the Seven when perfected.” 

[2283c] Origen (Philocal. i. 12) explains dvd perpyras b00 4 Tpeis as referring 
to three different aspects of the Scriptures, and he adds & 88 vdplar evAdyws eiot 
Tos &y TH Kbouw Kabaprfouevs yevouéry (Robinson yeyernudvy) ev & ugpais 
dpOug redely. By ‘perfect number” (Plato 546 B, and see Steph.) he means 
a number that is ‘‘ perfected,” or ‘‘completed,” by adding the terms of an Arith- 
metical Progression. Thus 3, 6, and 10 are called perfect numbers, because 3= 1+ 2; 
6=1+2+3; 1o=1+2+3+4. Philo (ii. 183) and Clement of Alexandria (782) 
call 10 “the all/-gerfect or all-perfecting decad” (dexdd: TG mavredela,  dexas de 
oporoyetrat mavrédevos elvar (the fem. in -ela should be recognised in L. and S.)), 
but six is also a ‘‘ perfect”? number and one that would commend itself to a Jew 
as symbolical of creation. Since six derives its ‘‘perfection” from the addition 
of “two” and ‘‘three” to unity, it is all the more intelligible that Jn should here 
introduce the ‘‘two” and ‘“‘three” as well as the “six.” It may be added that 
Augustine interpreted the ‘‘one hundred and fifty three” in xxi. 11 as being a 
**perfect number,” the sum of 1+2+3... up to 17, where 10 and 7 represent 
severally the ‘‘ten commandments” of the Law and “the seven spirits of God.” 

[2283 7] A number may be allegorized variously by different interpreters, and 
the variation may be alleged as proof that no allegory or inner meaning was ever 
intended. As an instance, however, to the contrary, see Gen. xiv. 14 ‘‘three hundred 
and eighteen,” allegorized by Barn. ix. 8 and Clem. Alex. 782 as referring to the 
cross of Christ, but Hershon says: ‘‘Our sages say: ‘He went in pursuit with 
Eliezer alone, whose name has the numerical value of three hundred and eighteen.’” 
The application of ‘‘ numerical value ” to names may be illustrated by the ‘‘number 
of the beast” in the Apocalypse, 666, a sort of parody, thrice repeated, of the 
“all-perfect number.” 

[2283 ¢] In renderings of O.T., merpnrys represents the Hebrew bath, a 
measure of liquid, as follows: Ezek. xlv. 14 “the dath of oil...tenth part of a 
bath out of the cor which is ten daths, even an homer ; for ten daths are an homer,” 
LXX thrice xorvAn, Aq. (twice) werpnrjs, Theod. twice Bares: 2 Chr. iv. 5 ‘‘ three 
thousand daths,” LXX perpyrds (Field)”AdAos: xepduea (comp. Is. v. 10 ‘‘ bath,” 
Kepdsuov, Oi Aowrol’ Bdrov), parall. 1 K. vii. 26 ‘‘ two thousand baths,” LXX om’, 
A dwrxAlous xoets: 1 Esdr. vili. 20 ‘‘an hundred measures (uerpnrav) of wine,” 
corresponding to Ezr. vii. 22 ‘‘an hundred baths of wine,” dmroOnkav, A Bddwr. 
In Dan. Bel 3 LXX has éAaot (Theod. otvov) perpnrai &. 
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“blow for blow” etc., and the Sermon on the Mount has “eye for an 
eye,” “tooth for a toota’.” But, apart from contexts suggesting end- 
less vendetta, avri might mean “[coming constantly] in the place of,” 
so as to denote “one thing [/oVowing] upon another”; and Origen 
actually paraphrases it so here, “a second grace upon (émi) a former 
grace,” though both in the preceding and in the following context he 
quotes the clause with dyri?, *Avri is used by Philo® similarly, but 
somewhat differently, to describe the succession of the graces of God, 
who fakes away the old, and dispenses to us constantly “new zm the 
place of old.” Elsewhere He is said to pour them on us in an 
unceasing and continuous succession or orbit‘. 

[2286] There is probably in John, as in Philo, an intention 
to suggest the notion of “exchange” rather than that of mere 
succession. Both Origen and Chrysostom appear to discern, in this 
passage, a taking away of the old grace, or gift of the Law (“the Law 
was given”), in order to sudstitute the new gift of the grace and truth 
that are in Christ. The Zaw was given to Israel through Moses 
because (Deut. vii. 7) the Lord “loved” them and “chose” them, 
that is to say, God gave it as.a gift, or grace; but His full grace and 
truth, latent under that Law, did not come into being till the Word 
became flesh as Jesus Christ in order to “take away” the first grace, 
i.e. the Law of Moses, so as to establish the second grace, i.e. the 
grace of freedom, or sonship,—the grace of the Father as manifested 
in the grace of the Son’. 

[2287] “We all” is perhaps intended to mean more than the 
“we” that is so common in the First Epistle (“we know,” “we 
are the sons of God” etc.). “We” means “we Christians.” But 
“we all”—like “every man” at the beginning of the Prologue—may 
mean “every human being from the creation of man.” All have 





1 [22852] ‘‘De rebus adversis dicitur,” says Steph. Comp. Theogn. 342—3 
el wh Te kaxGv dumavpa pepyvéwy edpotuny, Solnv 8 dvr’ dvidv dvlas. Alf. quotes 
Chrys. de Sacerdot. 6. 13 vol. i. p. 435 érépay dv0” érépas ppovrida. 

2 Orig. Huet ii. 95. > 

8 [22854] Philoi. 254 ras mpwras del xdpiras, mply KopecOévras éévBploar (so 
Wetst., Mang., by errox -ev0év -loe) rods Aaxdvras, émicxwv, Kal Tapmevoduevos, 
eloaibis érépas dvrt éxelvwv; kal rpiras avrl r&v devrépwy kal det véas avTl madato- 
répwv, Tore wev Siadepotoas, Tore 5 ad Kal ras adrds errdldwor. 

4 [2285¢] Philo i. 342 6 ry r&v Swpedy éwdddAndrov Gopdy dravoTws cuvelpwy, 
6 ras xdpiras éxopevas GAAHAwy dvaxuKav. 

5 Comp. Heb. x. 9 ‘‘He taketh away the first that he may establish the 
second.” 
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received, in various degrees” and kinds, gifts from the Pleroma, 
the Fulness of Him that filleth all in all}. 
(iii) "Aqwé 

(a) *Amd and ék meaning “[some] of,” see 2213—5 

(8) ’Amo, transposition of 

[2288] °Awd, meaning “off,” is placed before wnxdv in xxi. 8 
“about two hundred cubits off (drd wyxdv Siexociwv).” It is a 
natural transposition arising from the desire to give prominence to 
the notion “distant,” as in our “distant two hundred cubits,” and 
then, illogically, allowing the preposition that signifies distance to 
govern “cubits.” Similarly zpé is transposed in xii. 1 (lit.) “before six 
days the Passover (po &€ nuepav rod wdcyxa),” for “six days before the 
Passover,” like the Latin “‘defore the fifth day the Kalends” for “the 
Sifth day before the Kalends.” Abundant instances will be found in 
the Thesaurus, and there is nothing in the Johannine passages that 
needs comment, except that the former transposition may be largely 
the result of Latin influence, and that it is found in Revelation (xiv. 
20) “at a distance of...furlongs (é76 oradiwv...).” 

(y) “Ano and ék describing domicile or birth-place 

[2289] “Amo and é« occur in i. 44 “Now Philip was from (dzé) 
Bethsaida®, from out (€x) the city of Andrew and Peter’,” and 





1 [2287 a] ‘‘Grace for grace” may he a different aspect of the saying ‘‘ He that 
hath, to him shall be added,” and of the Synoptic doctrine concerning ‘‘reward.” 
A ‘‘talent” given by the Master of the House may be called a ‘“‘grace” given by 
the Father. In the Parable of the Talents the Master gives the talents. The 
servant returns the talents doubled. Lastly, the servant receives, in return, the 
joy of his Lord. By calling the talent ‘‘a grace,” a writer would indicate that the 
transaction is one of free gift, on both sides, with no thought of bargain. The 
child that returns to the Giver the grace or talent of childhood with interest, 
receives the grace or talent of youth, and the youth, again, the grace or talent of 
manhood, and, finally, that of old age. God, in each case, may be said either to 
“take away,” or receive back, the first grace, that He may ‘‘establish” the 
second. 

[2287 4] Perhaps, also, John wishes, at the outset of his Gospel, to indicate to 
his readers why he will very rarely use the Synoptic word, puc@ds, ze. ‘‘ hire,” 
‘‘wages,” or ‘‘reward.” It expresses a truth: but, if used too often and without 
care, it might lead some to suppose that God bargains. The Fourth Gospel uses 
the word only once, when Jesus says (iv. 36) ‘‘A/ready is he that is reaping 
receiving wages,” i.e. ‘‘The very act of reaping God’s harvest is your ‘wages,’ just 
as the very act of doing God’s will is my ‘meat.’” 

2 Comp. xii. 21 mpoofOay (i.¢.”EdAqves) PcAlray TQ ard B. ris Tadcdalas. 

3 [2289a] A.V. “‘of B., the city,” R.V. ‘‘from B., of the city.” The Latin 
MSS. render dzé by ‘‘a,” é« by ‘‘de,” ‘‘ex” (or om.). 
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i. 45—6 “We have found...Jesus son of Joseph,—him [that is] from 
Nazareth (I. vidv rod "Iwoyp tov awd Nalapér)...From out (éx) 
Nazareth can any good thing be??” These two passages, so far as 
they go, suggest that (in both) azo signifies domicile and é« extraction. 
In the former, ék may be used to imply that Philip, though resident 
in Bethsaida, had sprung “from” Capernaum, the city of Andrew 
and Peter; in the latter, to imply that the Messiah could not spring 
“from” Nazareth (instead of Bethlehem). But this rule seems 
broken in vii. 41—2 “ But others said, Can it be that the Christ is to 
come from out (éx) Galilee? Did not the Scripture say that from out 
(éx) the seed of David, and from (dd) Bethlehem, the village where 
David was (orov jv A.), the Christ is to come*?” Here, where we 
might expect ‘‘/rom out Bethlehem,” to denote that the Messiah was 
to be Jorn there, the weaker preposition is substituted, perhaps 
because the stronger has been already used to denote extraction from 
the family of David. 

[2290] Concerning xi. 1 (lit.) “‘ Now there was one [lying] sick 
(jv 8€ tis doOevdv) Lazarus from Bethany (A. amo Byfavias) from out 
(éx) the village of Mary and Martha her sister” Chrysostom says, 
“Not at haphazard does the evangelist tell us whence Lazarus was 
(xdOev Hv o A.), but for a certain cause, which he will subsequently 
mention.” By the “cause” Chrysostom (doubtless) means Christ’s 
special affection for the whole family at Bethany. For this reason, 
we ought perhaps to connect “from Bethany,” not with “ Lazarus” 
adjectivally, but with “was” predicatively, thus: “ Now a certain 
man, lying sick [at the time], Lazarus [by name], was from 
Bethany*,” which agrees with the construction in (2289) “Now 
Philip was from Bethsaida.” The writer proceeds on the principle of 





1 [22894] The Latin versions here translate both dwé and é« by ‘‘a”: and 
‘Joseph a Nazaret(h) (or, Nazara)” in a, 4, e, and f, might mean “Joseph of 
Nazareth”; 7 has ‘‘Joseph qui est a Nazareth,” which perhaps increases the 
ambiguity. 

? [2289¢] Codex a, “‘de...de...a”; 5, ‘‘ex...ex...(om.)”; f, ‘‘a...ex...de”; 
e, ‘‘de Galilaea...de semine David a Bethlehem de castello David venit.” Mic. v. 
2 has éx, not amé, in the prophecy about ‘‘ Bethlehem” here alluded to. 

8 [2290] Comp. iii. 1 qv 5é dvOpwwos, ex Tav &., N. dvoua arg, dpxwv rv’. 
obros AG, where dpxwv is-certainly the emphatic, if not the predicative part, of 
the sentence. In xi. +, a, 6, fhave ‘‘infirmus Lazarus nomine (7, nomine Lazarus) 
a Bethania,” 7.¢. ‘‘a sick man, Lazarus by name, from Bethany”; ¢ has ‘‘erat 
autem quidam Lazarus a Bethania qui tenebatur infirmitate magna”; all render 
ard by ‘‘a,” é« by “de.” But d has “de” for both. 
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“narrowing down.” As Lazarus has not been mentioned before, he 
does not speak of “Lazarus from Bethany,” but thus: (1) ‘ one,” 
(2) “lying sick,” (3) ‘ Lazarus,” (4) “domiciled at Bethany,” 
(5) ‘‘a native of the village of Mary and Martha.” Then follow 
(6) “Mary was the woman that anointed the Saviour’s feet,” 
(7) “Lazarus her brother was sick,” (8) “he whom thou lovest is 
sick’.” It is not certain, he seems to say, that Lazarus was Jorn in 
Bethany ; but it is certain that he was born in the same village as his 
sisters, and that he was living now at Bethany. The passage 
suggests that the evangelist is writing cautiously, in view of differences 
of opinion; but it favours the conclusion that he uses ard to mean 
domicile and éx to mean extraction. 

[2291] xix. 38 ‘But after these things Joseph from (amd) Arima- 
thaea asked Pilate...” All the evangelists use azé here. But the 
parallel Mark and Matthew have ‘‘came” in the context of “from 
Arimathaea ” in such a way as to suggest that Joseph came from that 
town for the purpose of presenting his petition to Pilate. Luke and 
John make it clear that “from Arimathaea” indicates Joseph’s 
domicile, and does not mean that he came on that day from that 
village’®. 

[2292] From the Johannine combinations of ame and é« above 
we may conclude with certainty that John makes a distinction 
between them. Light on his motive may be thrown by the following 
facts. (1) Mark’s only use of the phrase “Jesus from Nazareth” is 
connected with “come,” so that it is ambiguous, “ There came Jesus 
Jrom (amo) Nazareth of Galilee*,” where the parallel Matthew omits 
“Nazareth” and has merely “from Galilee.” (2) Matthew elsewhere 
says that Jesus left “the [city] Vazara” (in which Joseph of 
Bethlehem had settled on his return from Egypt®) and settled in 
Capernaum’, but that the multitude called Him (not “Jesus from 
Capernaum” but) “the prophet, Jesus, the [man, or, prophet] /rom 





1 [22904] The process of ‘‘narrowing down,” probably used unconsciously by 
many, was recognised by the Jews (Saxhedr. 896) in God’s command to Abraham, 
(Gen. xxii. 2) ‘‘Take now thy son” (Abr. ‘‘But I have two”); ‘thine only son” 
(Abr. ‘but each is the only son of his mother”); “ whom thou lovest” (Abr. “but 
I love them both”); ‘‘Isaac” (to which there is no reply except in act). 

2 The Latin codices mostly render dié by ‘‘ab,” but e by “‘qui ab” perh. 
reading 6 am’ ’A. with &. 

3 Mk xv. 43, Mt. xxvii’ 57, Lk. xxiii. 51. 4 Mk i. 9. 

5 Mt. ii. 23 Nagapér. + 6 Mt. iv. 13 Tv Nagapd. 
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Nazareth of Galilee.” Luke never uses the phrase “‘ Jesus from (or, 
the [man] from) Nazareth”; but, in his Introduction, he describes 
Nazareth as the home of Mary and Joseph from the beginning 
(although Jesus was born at Bethlehem), and, in the body of his 
Gospel, on the only occasion on which he mentions Nazareth, he 
says, “And he came to (Vazara where he had been brought up’.” 
The only mention of Nazareth in N.T. apart from the Gospels is in 
the speech of Peter to Cornelius “Jesus the [man] from Nazareth®.” 

[2293] This, then, is one of the very many instances where John 
uses a phrase used by Mark and Matthew and disused by Luke— 
probably because Luke thought it likely to make people suppose that 
Jesus was Jorn at Nazareth instead of Bethlehem. John takes up 
the phrase a6 N. and puts it before the reader, at the outset of his 
Gospel, along with é« N., leading us to infer that Jesus might be 
domiciled at Nazareth without having been dorm there. At the same 
time he makes us applaud the faith of Philip, who could accept as 
the Messiah “Jesus a son of Joseph,” domiciled at Nazareth, on the 

strength of His personality alone*. 





1 Mt. xxi. rr 6 mpodirns Incois 6 dard N. ris Tadcdalas. 

2 Lk. iv. 16 AAGev els Natapd, of nv TeOpaypévos. 

3 [22924] Acts x. 36—8, an inextricably confused sentence, or rather group of 
clauses, in which—without any certain grammatical construction—rédv Adyor, and 
7d yevduevoy pfua, and “beginning from (dé) Galilee” occur in connexion with 
“Jesus from (dd) Nazareth.” Possibly there was some early confusion between 
“Jesus beginning” and ‘‘the Word beginning,” and between the ‘‘word” in two 
senses. W.H. have a long marginal alternative. 

4 [22932] ’Aré, of domicile, is not quoted in Steph. from secular authors, 
though there are abundant instances of it as denoting a school or sect, ‘‘¢hose from 
(ot dr) the Porch” (also ‘‘¢hose from Aristarchus, Pythagoras etc.”). Swete (on 
Mk xv. 43) quotes Joseph. Ams. xvi. 10. 1 (301) Edpuxdjjs awd Aaxedaluovos, But 
the quotation, after a parenthesis about the man’s character, has émdnujoas ws Tov 
‘Hpwdnv, which suggests that dwé A. é. may mean “‘ having come from Lacedaemon 
on a visit to Herod.” Even if that were not the exact meaning there, dé would 
probably be izfluenced by the impending verb (like Soph. Electr. 135 rév yy’ e& 
*Atda...Aluvas...avordoes, quoted by Jelf §647). Thayer quotes no instances from 
secular authors. In LXX, -between ‘‘Jephthah the Gileadite” and ‘‘Elon the 
Zebulonite,” we have Judg) xii. 8 ‘‘Ibzan from Bethlehem,” aw6 (but A éx), and 
sim. in 2 S. xxiii. 20 dé @parall. to 1 Chr. xi. 22 bwép by error, al. ex. dé). Comp. 
also the predicative use in Judg. xiii. 2 al jv avip els dad (A é&) Zapar dad (A ex) 
Shou ovyyevelas To Aavel kal dvoua atr@ Mavde, Judg. xvii. 1 Kal éyévero avinp 
dd (A é&) dpous "E¢palu, kal dvoua adr@ Mexalas. The variations of A are useful 
as indicating that different writers might distinguish differently between dwé and 
éx in phrases of domicile or extraction. 

[2293 4] The difference between dwé and é« may also be illustrated by the 
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(6) *Ard, ék, and mapa, with ézépyomal, see ék, 2826—8 
fiv) Ard 
(1) Aid with Accusative of Person 


[2294] An action may be done dia twa. when it is done “ decause 
of a person” in various aspects of causation: (1) (motive) “‘decause 
of the doer’s love of, or fear of, or, desire to please, the person,” 
(2) (action) “because the person helped, prompted, or constrained, 
the doer.” In the former aspect appear “‘The Sabbath was made 
because of [God’s love of] man,” and similarly “‘ decause of the elect” 
and “‘decause of Herodias®” The latter, if it occurs at all in N.T., 
may be exemplified by the phrase “ decause of the multitude,” which in 
various contexts may suggest (1) because of some one’s desire not to 
jostle, or press through, the multitude, or (2) because the multitude 
hindered, constrained etc. But in xi. 42 it means “for the sake of 
helping the multitude®.” The Epistle to the Hebrews contains the 
only passage in N.T. that combines the personal accusative and the 
personal genitive thus: “It became him, ze. the Father, decause of 
whom are all things and through whom are all things (8v dv 14 mdvra. 
kat 8¢ ob 7a wavra), in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 
captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings*.” It is also 
concerning the Father that the Epistle to the Romans says, “ From 
him and through him, and to him, are all things.” But the Epistle 
to the Colossians says concerning the Son, “All things through him 
and to him have been created*.” 

[2295] These quotations, by themselves, would suffice to make 
it probable that, by the end of the first century, Greek Christians 
would be weighing and discussing the exact phrases by which they 
ought to express the mediatory action of the Son in the regeneration 
of the world. Philo actually exhibits such a discussion concerning 





unique phrase (Jn xii. 49) ¢& éuavrod odk éXddnoa as compared with the usual ovK 
dm’ éuavrod \adG. The former goes back more definitely to the fountain-head. 
It is also more emphatic and comes appropriately in the solemn protest that 
concludes Christ’s public preaching. 

1 Mk ii. 27. 2 Mk xiii. 20, Mt. xxiv. 22, and Mt. xiv. 3. 

8 [22940] Mk ii. 4, iii. 9, Lk. v. 19, viii. 19, dua Tov bxAov. Comp. 
Mt. xxvii. 19 8.’ adrév=(r) ‘because of my thoughts about him,” or (2) “because 
he terrified me in a vision.” .On xii. 11 ‘‘ for the sake of [seeing] him [i.e. Lazarus] 
&’ adrév)” (less probably “ by reason of [their having seen] him”) see 1652 4. 

4 Heb. ii. 10. 

5 Rom. xi. 36 é& adrod cal dv’ adrof Kal els adrdv Ta wdvra. 8 Col. i. 16. 
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the mediatory action of the Logos. He finds fault with Eve and 
with Joseph for using the phrase “through God (84 rot Oeot)’” —for 
which he would certainly have rebuked the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, as implying that God was an instrument. Towards 
the creation of anything there must be, he says, a combination of 
several things. To make a house, for example, there must be 
(1) builder, (2) materials, (3) instruments. In the abstract, he adds 
a fourth term as follows: (1) the if’ od, “by what,” 76 airuov, “the 
causal,” (2) the éé of, “from what,” 9 UAy, “the material,” (3) the de’ 
ot, “through what,” ro épyadciov’, “the instrumental,” (4) the dv o, 
“because cf what,” 7 airia, “the cause (07, reason).” Applied to 
the House of the Universe, the Causal is God, the Material is the 
four elements, the Instrument is the Word of God’. 

[2296] Philo lays great stress on this distinction between the 
Instrument and the Cause or the Causal. ‘It characterizes,” 
he says, “‘those who love truth, and who desire true and wholesome 
knowledge: but those who say they have ‘obtained a thing ¢hrough 
God, [wrongly] suppose the Causal, the Builder, to be a [mere] 
instrument, and [suppose] the instrument, the human mind, to be 
the Causal.” The passage coricludes with the assertion that salvation 
is not ‘through God,” but “[a gift] from Him (rap’ atrod) as being 
the Causal*.” 


1 Gen. iv. 1, xl. 8. 

2 [2295 a] Philo i, 161—2. Instead of 76 épyadetov, he regularly uses 7d 
8pyavov, or Ta Spyava, in the context. Aristotle defined a slave as ‘“‘a living 
organon” and Philo says expressly here épyava yap tueis, so that the term 
includes ‘living instruments.” 

3 [22954] So far, so good; but as regards the Cause, the &’ 6 or airla, the 
parallel between the earthly housé and the House of the Universe is not 
maintained. For, in dealing with the former, instead of asking the question 
“* Because of what?” (Aca ri ;) he asks ‘‘ On account of what?” (Twos évexa ;)— 
“* On account of what [is the house built] except for shelter and safety...,” Tivos 5é& 
évexa mhv oxérns cal dopadelas 5.’ 6 roOrs éorw; The sense seems to require 7d 5é 
&’ 6 rodré éorw, ‘¢ and this constitutes the dc’ 8 or Why.” In his description of the 
necessary conditions for a material house, he enumerates only three, (1) architect, 
(2) stone and wood, (3) tools. He omits the cause or motive. Also, in speaking 
of the House of the Universe, he says that ‘‘ the cause (airia) of its creation is the 
goodness of the Architect.” Apparently he makes the odject of the human architect, 
which he calls ‘‘shelter and security,” parallel to the motive of the divine 
Architect, which he calls His ‘‘ Goodness.” 

4 [2296 a] Ov dia rod Geod, d\AG map’ avrod, ws alriov, Td owt_ecAat, where 
mapdé implies proceeding from a person, whereas ék might mean “from a source.” 
The whole of the passage indicates a controversial attitude towards loose thinkers, 
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at a a ee vee a Seine isd 
[2297] What, then, is the” meaning of “because of the Father” 
and “‘because of me” in vi. 56—7 “He that. eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood abideth in me and I in him. Even as the living 
Father sent me and I ive because of the Father (8a rov matépa) so he 
that eateth me, he also shall /ive because of me (€yoer dv eue)?”? 
Starting from the second clause we begin by assuming that this 
is different from the corresponding phrase with the genitive in 
the Epistle, 1 Jn iv. 9 “In this was manifested the love of God in us 
because God hath sent his only begotten Son into the world that we 
may live through him (fnowpev 80 abrod).” The phrase £5 da o€ 
may mean “I live decause of thee” in two senses: (1) “I live because 
of thy action in the past [whether that of parents in giving life, or 
that of friends in saving it],” (2) “I live because I desire to serve 
thee, must serve thee, for the sake of serving thee [in the future]?.” 





who confused these distinctions. Taken all together, these extracts from Philo 
strengthen the probability that John deliberately reserved the instrumental phrase, 
&:’ a’rod, for the action of the Logos, or Son, both in the Gospel and in the 
Epistle, so that he would not apply it to the action of the Baptist (2302 —4). 
But they also suggest’ that John would take pains to distinguish his doctrine of 
the instrumental action of the incarnate Logos from that of Philo which contem- 
plated no incarnation and perhaps no personality in the Logos. In any case the 
facts make it absolutely certain—at least for those who regard the evangelist as 
a careful writer (not to speak of his being more than usually careful) writing after, 
and in the midst of, such discussions as these—that John would not use the dv’ dv 
for the &’ od or vice versa. 

1 [22974] A.V. ‘I live dy the Father...he shall live 6y me.” A.V. mostly 
uses “‘ by” to translate 61a with personal genitive when it refers to the action of 
the Logos. Apparently A.V. took 6:4 with accusative here as meaning the same 
thing as 6:& with genitive. 

* [22974] For (1) comp. Plut. Vit. Alex. § 8 (p. 668 d—e) concerning 
Alexander, who said he owed life to his father, but good life to Aristotle, 6.’ 
exeivov wev Sav bid rorov 5é Kah@s fGv, Dion. Hal. 1579 did rods Oeovs (478 du’ 
ods) ué-yas &-yevdunv (Sylb. “ frequentius genetivum ”), (?) Aristoph. Plut. 470, Plutus 
says du’ éué re ¢Gvras duds (ambig., perh. ‘‘to gain me”). In Hesiod Works 3—4, 
bv re dia Bporol dvdpes...Acds weyddovo Exnre may meqn “ because of his action in 
the past...and thanks to whom (or, at whose mercy). in the future.” Timaeus 
(quoted in Longinus iv. 3) says that Athens was punished as a whole, for the 
mutilation of the Hermae, more especially 6’ éva dvdpa, “‘ because of one man,” 
(Roberts) ‘‘the infliction of punishment was chiefly due to Hermocrates the son 
of Hermon, who was descended...from the outraged god.” 

[2297 c] For (2), Wetstein (on Jn vi. 57) quotes Xiphilinus in Caracalla p. 328 
“*T would fain Zéve because of you alone (d:’ buds wdvous ffv €0éhw) that I may be 
continually heaping favours on you [all],” and Eustathius, who (on //ad v. 875 
gol mavres waxduerOa) says Hyouv dia oé, Suovoy TH Lol (, Aroe dia oé. This is 
important as indicating that ¢@ 6a o¢ was a familiar phrase meaning ‘I live for 
thy sake,” z.e. todo thee service. Comp. Epictet. iv. 1. 150 (given by Wetst. as 
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Be ee eas 
But in later Greek the second of these interpretations predominates, 
especially with the word “live,” and where the future is contemplated. 
Moreover the first interpretation (“I live because of thy action in the 
past”) is scarcely to be distinguished from the genitival form “I live 
through thy action in the past.” Hence we infer that in the present 
passage the phrase means—or perhaps it will be safer to say, includes 
as its first meaning—‘he also shall live #0 do me service, or, to do 
my will.” 

[2298] Going back to the parallel and preceding clause, “I live 
because of the Father,” are we to infer that this means “T live ¢o do 
the will of the Father”? This is certainly one aspect of the truth, 
and it agrees with the tenor of the whole Gospel, and particularly 
with the words “I am come down from heaven, ot to do mine own 
will, but the will of him that sent me’.” But Jesus also says “My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent me?,” and this implies that 
the Father gives the Son “meat,” that is, supports and strengthens, 
and causes the Son’s life. Thus we have here the two aspects of 
causation mentioned above. The first is (motive) “I live decause 
I desire to serve the Father”; the second is (action) “I live decause the 
Father gives me life.” 

[2299] It is quite in John’s manner to avail himself of this 
twofold meaning in order to suggest to his readers something of the 
manysided mystery of the relation between the Father and the Son. 
Epictetus (2297 e) had implicitly denied that it was right for anyone 


De ee 


iii. 26) ‘‘ For my part I had as soon not live, if one were bound to live for the 
sake of Felicion (Sua PiAnxlwva) [z.e. todo F. service] putting up with his frowns 
and fits of slave-like fury (SovAcKod ppudypuaros, z.e. such as one might expect from 
a slave promoted to office).” Also Winer (p. 498) quotes Long. Pastor. 2 p. 62 
; (Schaef.) 5a ras v¥ugpas &fnoe. So the philesopher in Epictetus says to God “I 
abide on earth merely for thy sake (dia o€)” (2705). 

[22972] Comparing the two groups, we see that later Greek takes 64 Tuva 
in the second sense, ‘‘to do anyone service,” and especially in the phrase {@ did. 
Where the future is in view, ¢& did would naturally have the second meaning. 

[2297 ¢] Ac’ dddov, (d’ obdéva etc.) without $j, occur in Epictetus in con- 
nexion with his doctrine that we ought not to regard ourselves as unfortunate or 
in evil case ‘* because of ahother person,” e.g. i. 9. 34 GAdos de’ GAAov od SvoTUXEl, 
and Ench. xxiv. 1 od Stvacat év kax@ elvar 5’ dddov. According to Epictetus, 
dvoTvy 5’ &ddov means ‘‘I am made unfortunate because of [my thoughts about] 
another.” And this, he says, we ought never to say. This may include both 
meanings “we are not to be unhappy éecause of what anyone has done in the 
past,” or ‘‘ decause of what anyone may experience in the future.” 

1 vi. 38. Pande 
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a ene 
to live “‘decause of another.” But here John speaks of thé disciples 
as “living because of the Son” and of the Son as “ living decause of the 
Father” in a manner that suggests that this is the highest kind of life, 
hinting even at a reciprocal action, as though the Father also, from 
the beginning, might have “lived decause of the Son”—as we may 
surely say that the Son “lived decause of the Church.” 

[2300] This passage, also, partially answers the question, Why 
does John altogether omit the Synoptic doctrine that the disciples 
are to do this and that “for the sake of (évexa)” Christ? The doctrine 
is here. It is implied that those who receive Christ’s flesh and blood 
are so impregnated with the common life of the Church that hence- 
forth they “live decause of (8d)” Christ. They do not serve Him 
in this or that single act, by a separate effort on each occasion, 
but spontaneously as the branch develops in the vine according 
to the law of the vine—a metaphor not yét mentioned by John but 
prepared for in the preceding words “He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood abideth in me and I in him’.” 


(2) At& with Genitive of Person 


[2301] Strictly described, the author of an action (mentioned 
passively) is distinguished from his agent or instrument by two 
distinct prepositions, as in Matthew, “that which was spoken Jy (id) 
the Lord ¢hrough (84) the prophet.” But Luke only once uses 
this instrumental é:¢ in connexion with “prophets” (“written (lit.) 
through (84) the prophets”); and once he has “through (8d) the 
mouth of his holy prophets” (avoiding personal instrumentality)®. 
Where Matthew describes the Baptist as sending “through (8:4) his 
disciples,” Luke has ‘“‘two (8vo tids) of his disciples” In the 
Triple Tradition, this personal genitive with 8 occurs only in the 
passages pronouncing woe on him “through whom (8 ot) the Son 


1 [2300a] Chrysostom comments thus: Kal tva un dyévynrov vouloys mpooéO nner 
edOds 70, Aca Tov Ilarépa, ob robro decxvis Sri evepyelas rds xpelay exer mpds 
To fhv...Tk obv éoriv, Aca rdov Ilarépa; Thy alrlav évratda alvirrera: udvov. “O dé 
Aéyer Tovodréy éort, KaOds éore fv 6 Tarp ofrw Kay fo. He seems to take 
dud as ‘* because of [the divine begetting]” (in sense (1) given above (2297)), and 
to interpret the clause as meaning ‘‘decause of the life similar to His own 
transmitted to me permanently by the Father.” 

2 Mt. i. 22. Comp. ii. 5, 15, 17, 23, ili. 3, iv. 14, vill. 17, xii. 17, xill. 35, 
XXL. 4, XXIV. 15, XXVIi. 9. ¥ 

3) Lk, xvill.131, 1. 70. 4 Mt. xi. 2, Lk. vii. 19. 
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of man is to be delivered up'.” In John, dit with genitive of person 
is repeatedly used to denote the agency of the Logos or of Christ, 
“All things came into being ¢hrough him (3 airod),” “The world 
came into being ¢hrough him,” “The grace [of God] and the truth 
[of God] came into being ¢hrough Jesus Christ,” “God sent not the 
Son into the world to judge the world but that the world should be 
saved through him®” etc. 

[2302] There is ambiguity in i. 7 “This [man] came for witness 
that he might bear witness concerning the light (fwrds), in order that 
all might believe shrough him (or; through it, 80 avrod). He (éxéivos) 
was not the light, but...” Is it meant (a) that all might believe 
through John the Baptist, or (6) that all might believe through 
the Light, or through the Logos in whom is “the Life” that is ‘‘the 
Light of men”? 

In favour of (a) are these considerations. (1) John frequently 
speaks elsewhere of believing the Son, and on, or in, the Son, and of 
believing in the Light*; but (2) there is no other Johannine instance 
of “believe ¢hrough the Son, or through Him, or ¢hrough the Light.” 
(3) The change from an unemphatic pronoun (‘through him (avr0d)”) 
to an emphatic “he (éeivos)” may be illustrated by other instances 
in N.T.‘, so that there is no difficulty in supposing both pronouns 
to mean “the Baptist.” (4) In view of i. 17 “the Law was given 
through Moses,” where subordinate agency is clearly attributed 
to Moses, why may it not be attributed to John the Baptist? 

[2303] In favour of (6) are the following arguments. (1) This is 
the first passage in which the word “believe” is mentioned. Now 
belief, in itself, may be either good or bad, belief in the true 
God or belief in false gods. Is it likely that the new “belief” 
should be introduced by the evangelist, as being “belief through” 
a “man”? (2) When first introducing a term, it is in accordance 
with the evangelist’s style to use it in a broad sense, which he 
afterwards “narrows down”; and all that he may mean here is that 
the belief is to be “sthrough the Light” (not, like superstitious 
beliefs, “through the darkness”). (3) “That ad/ might Jdeleve 

zee 


a 


1 Mk xiv. 21, Mt. xxvi. 24, Lk. xxii. 22. Comp. Mt. xviii. 7, Lk. xvii. £. 

2 [2301 a] Jn i. 3, 10, 17, iii. 17 etc. In xiv. 6 ‘‘No man cometh to the 
Father save ¢hrough me,” the context (“I am the way”) may justify the 
supposition that the phrase is metaphorical, and that the genitive is local, d:’ 6500. 

3 xii, 36 m. els TO Huds. 

4 See Field, Otiwm (on 2 Tim. ji. 26). 
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through John the Baptist”—even if we admit that this was the 
will of God in sending the Baptist—is not so natural, in any 
Christian writer, as “that a might believe through fhe Christ, 
or through ¢he Son,” or “that Jsrae/ should believe through she 
Baptist.” 

[2304] (4) In the Fourth Gospel, which consistently subordinates 
the Baptist to the Messiah, and in which the former is called by the 
latter a mere lamp (v. 35), is it likely that the evangelist should say 
that this “lamp” was sent to bear witness concerning the Light “in 
order that all men should believe—through the ‘lamp’”? (5) The 
agency attributed to Moses is merely the transmission (from God to 
man) of the written Law, which the context contrasts with “Grace 
and truth”; but the agency that would produce Belief is of a much 
higher and more subtle kind. (6) The work to be accomplished 
through the agency of the Baptist would be better described in his 
own language (“7 order that there may be manifested to Israel”) as 
the manifestation of the Son, through whom “all” were to believe 
in the Father. (7) In xvii. 20 (“those who believe through ‘heir 
logos or word,” z.e. through the word of the disciples) the evangelist 
avoids saying “believe through them” (although St Paul uses that 
phrase’) and this, too, although the disciples were destined to 
receive the Spirit: much more does it seem likely that John would 
avoid saying that “‘a// men” were intended (in the divine Providence) 
to “believe through the Baptist®.” (8) The pronoun avrés—with 
the exception of the unemphatic and parenthetic “his name was 
John” (dvoya avrg '1.), rendered in Latin as well as in English 
“qwhose”—is used always in this Prologue for the Word, the Light 
etc.; and the words or phrases “through him,” “without him,” 
“in him,” “it,” “‘him” etc. occur so frequently that the interpretation 
of a particular “through him” as referring to John the Baptist carries 
with it a sense of incongruity. It may bg added that the only 
instance of 8’ avrod in the Epistle refers to the Son (“that we may 


1 1 Cor. iii. 5. 

2 [2304 a] The Epistles teem with phrases indicating that ‘‘ through him (avrod),” 
i.e. through Jesus, would be used in connexion with every gift of God to man, 
and, although miredw is not thus used, the adjective miorés in the First Epistle 
of St Peter (i. 2o—r1) describes the Messiah “ foreknown before the foundation 
of the world but manifested at the last of the times for your sakes who through 
him are made firm in trust to God (rods du’ abrod micros els Oebv).” 
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live through him’”). There appears a preponderance of probability 
in favour of the interpretation ‘“‘that he might bear witness con- 
cerning the Light that all might believe through that [Light]?.” 


(v) Ets (see also 2706 foll.) 
(a) For micteyw eic, see 1480 foll. 
(8) Eic without verb of motion 


[2305] This construction is used in the words of Christ, ix. 7 
“Go wash #o the pool of Siloam,” repeated by the blind man thus, 
ix. 11 “He said to me, Go Zo Siloam and wash*.” Motion is also 
implied in xx. 7 “the napkin...apart, rolled up [and put] into one 
place,” which perhaps implies more deliberateness (“first rolled 
up and then carried into a place apart”) than would have been 
implied by év. 

[2306] Far more important than these, are passages, in connexion 
with some spiritual doctrine of unity, where John uses eis with a verb 
that does not imply motion, such as xvii. 23 “that they may be 
completely perfected into one (rerehewwpevor eis &v).” This is perhaps 
little more than a brief way of saying “that they may be completely 
perfected and brought into unity.” But it is not so easy to explain 
1 Jn v. 8 “Three are they that bear witness, the spirit and the water 
and the blood, and the three are zuio the one (oi zpeis cis Oo & 
cicwy).” Eiow appears to be emphatic (“are essentially”), and the 
writer seems to suggest (1) the reality of three witnesses ending “‘to” 
one truth, and (2) the reality of three essences harmonizing themselves 
“into” one nature, namely, that of the crucified Son who first 


nn nnn nnn EEE 


1 7 Jniv. 9 wa Showpev 5: adrod. 

2 [23044] Origen, after an exposition of the words “‘he came for witness 
to bear witness of the light,” says (Huet ii. 85 D) ‘‘we must next consider what 
is to be thought about the words ‘That all might believe through him.’” 
Unfortunately what should follow has been lost. Cramer, however, prints, as 
from Origen, ‘‘That is to say, so far as He was concerned (cov éd’ éavrqm)—even 
though ‘all’ did mot ‘believe.’ For [similarly], if all men should not receive 
the light that comes from the sun, one would not say, as a consequence, that the 
sun did not rise for the puitpose-of universal enlightenment ; for the purpose of Him 
that sent him was that all should believe (4 yap mpbeots rod wéupavros adrov jv 
muredoat mdvtas).” This rather suggests that Origen took 6’ adrod to mean 
“through the Light—so far as the Light is concerned.” 

3 [2305 a] For Aovew els, see Epict. iii. 22. 71 Ww’ adro oven els oxdgnv 
(lit.) ‘‘to bathe the child z#fo the tub.” Nimrw els is not given by Steph. 
On eis for év. in the Synoptists and later Greek, see 2706 foll. 
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delivered up His Spirit to God and then poured forth from His 
side “water and blood” for the sake of men. 

[2807] As regards the phrase twice! used to describe Christ’s 
visitations after the Resurrection (xx. 19, 26) “and he stood (lit.) 40 
the midst of the disciples,” it is preceded in the former case by 
“Jesus came” and in the latter by “Jesus cometh,” so as to preclude 
the explanation that it is a condensed form of “came to, and stood 
among, the disciples.” And it is the more remarkable because, 
concerning a similar visitation, Luke has (xxiv. 36) “And while they 
were speaking these things he himself stood zz the midst of them” ; 
and the tradition about Jesus “zz the midst” of the disciples is found 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews*. The writer of that Epistle regards 
Jesus as “singing the praises of God in the midst of the disciples.” 
Justin Martyr takes the same view. He mentions the “singing” 
immediately after mentioning the Resurrection ; he says that Jesus 
“stood in the midst of the disciples,” and he appeals for confirmation 
to “the. Memoirs of the Apostles.” His language indicates that. he 
has in view the manifestation to the Eleven described by Luke’. 
John—on the supposition that he knew this traditional phrase 
to have been connected with Christ’s resurrection by Luke—may be 
presumed to have had some good reason for departing from Luke’s 


1 [2307 a] In Jn xxi. 4 W.H. &orn noobs els (marg. éml) rov alyaddéy, all the 
Mss. (Alford) exc. BC have éri. The Latin versions have ‘‘in,” exc. @ which 
has ‘‘ad” corresponding to D él. In BC the juxtaposition of the two similar 
syllables iCeic suggests that 1¢ may have been repeated as es (comp. 2661 c) and 
may have supplanted érf. There would also be a temptation to alter gory émi to 
@orn els in order to assimilate the phrase to the two instances of éorn els applied 
by Jn to manifestations after the Resurrection. Clem. Alex. 104 quotes freely as 
follows: év yodv 7G evayyeNly, orabels, pyolv, 6 Kupios érl rg alyiahg mpds Tous 
pabnrds—adevovres 5é Eruxov—éevepadwnoeér (?) re, Tardla, ux re (?) Spor exere; 

2 [2307 6] Heb. ii. 12 ‘‘He is not ashamed to call them drethren, saying, 
‘I will announce thy name to my brethren; x the midst of the assembly (éxxdyolas) 
I will sing of (iurjow) thee’” (Ps. xxii. 22). So Just. Martyr 77yph. 106 kal bre 
év péow Tay ddekpav adbrod torn, Tov amogTbhwv...Kal per’ abr&v Sid-ywr turnce 
Tov Gedy, ws Kal év Tols drouynuovedpact Tav dmrocré\wy SydovTar yeyernuévoy, Ta 
Aelrovra Tod Waruod edjAwoev. “Hort dé tabra. Amyjooua. 7d bvoud cou Tots 
ddedqots pou, év wéow éxkAnolas duvjow oe. The words “ not ashamed to call them 
brethren”? are illustrated by Jn xx. 17 ‘‘Go unto my drethren, and say to them, 
I ascend to my Father and your Father.” This and Mt. xxviii. 10 are the only 
passages in the Gospels where Jesus uses the term thus definitely (1749). 

8 [2307 c] Mk xiv. 26 and Mt. xxvi. 30 place the ‘‘singing [of a hymn]” on 
the night before the Crucifixion. Lk. xxii. 39 omits it there. 
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language. Perhaps he wished to describe the Saviour, not as singing 
praises to God, but as bringing strength to men ; and on that account 
he first mentions the “coming” (1633 foll.) so as to suggest the 
Helper, and then he mentions Him as “standing info the midst of 
the disciples,” so as to combine mystically the ancient notion of the 
firm, erect, and immoveable Deliverer with that of the Spirit passing 
“into the midst” of the Church, and “fo the midst” of each of 
the disciples'. This view is somewhat confirmed by the next 
instance to be discussed. 

[2308] i. 18 povoyevys Geds 6 dv «is tov KéArov Tov TaTpds is the 
only passage where the Fourth Gospel uses éis with a form of evar. 
SS has “an only [one] a Son from the bosom of his Father,” and 
codex a “nisi unicus filius solus (? es) sinum patris ipse enarravit.” 
But there can be no doubt that eis 7. xoAmov is the true reading and 
that it is intended to mean something different from (xiii. 23) €v 7¢ 
coda. In i. 1, 6 Adyos Fv Tpos Tdv Gedv, Kai Deds Hv 6 Aoyos, the 
preposition zpds is used to describe “God, the Logos ” as from the 


a EE 


1 [2307 d@] The passage may be compared with 1 S. iii. ro ‘‘ And the Lord 
came, and stood, and called as at other times, Samuel, Samuel” (LXX xaréorn, 
but ‘‘ Another” (Field) éornddé6n). The Lord had been previously thrice 
described (1 S. iii. 4—8) as simply ‘‘ calling” Samuel ; but the latter did not recog- 
nise Him. Now at last, it is said, the Lord ‘‘came and stood, or took up his stand 
(Gesen. 426)”—and now Samuel recognises and replies, ‘‘ Speak, for thy servant 
heareth.” The Targum, understanding the meaning of the Lord’s ‘‘ coming” to 
be, not that He really “came,” but that He revealed Himself as present, has ‘‘ And 
Jehovah was revealed and stood ready (Levy Ch. ii. 250 a) and called.” Both in 
Heb. and Aram. the word for ‘‘ stand” here means ‘‘ stand fast, or ready.” There 
is little doubt that the Targum attached a spiritual meaning to the ‘‘ standing” as 
well as to the ‘‘coming.” A whole treatise might be compiled about Philo’s 
views of God as ‘‘ standing (éor@ra)” and unchangeable, and of the Logos as 
“‘ standing and health-giving” (i. 94 ‘‘None but the true God standet eta 3 
‘*the standing, wholesome, and right Logos,” comp. i. 269, 276, 425, 586, 591, 
687, 688). Simon Magus (Clem. Alex. 456) claimed to be “‘the standing One.” 
Origen (Huet ii. 82 (comp. ii. 129)) says that this ‘‘ standing” denotes Christ’s 
mponyoupevny Urdaracw Sipsovoay érl wdvra Tov kbopoy Kara Tas Puxds Tas NoyiKds. 
Comp. Log. Oxyrhynch. ‘1 stood (tornv) in the midst of the world (xdouov) and 
in the flesh appeared fo them.” It is quite characteristic of John that he should 
introduce at the beginning and at the end of his Gospel similar yet varied traditions 
about the Logos, ‘‘ standing in the midst” (2646—9). 

2 [2308 a] Chrys., however, reprinted by Migne, after quoting the text 6 Ov 
els at the head of his discourse, quotes it (. 99) thus, eli, 8ru‘O dy év TQ KdATY 
7. warpés, and henceforth has, consistently, év (once (f. 100) ws év rots KbAmos 
dvTos Tois TaTptKors). 
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beginning “‘ [looking] toward (xpés) God.” In xvii. 21 and elsewhere 
He is described as being “i” the Father and the Father “in” Him. 
But the present passage describes Him as Only begotten, incarnate, 
on earth, declaring the invisible mysteries of God to man. As He is 
“Only. begotten,” the word “bosom” is introduced to suggest the 
love of the Father for the Son; and as He is Mediator and 
Interpreter penetrating from earth info (eis) the deepest secrets of 
God in heaven,—where He IS, in Spirit, even when His body is 
on earth—He is described as “He that IS into the bosom of the 
Father.” 

[2309] As a whole, the evangelist’s use of «is without verbs of 
motion leads to the conclusion that when he uses it of divine 
mysteries, he wishes to combine the notions of motion and rest as 
belonging to God and to the manifestations of God. From God, 
the Logos is ever coming ¢o men and is also abiding iz them. From 
Man the Logos is ever going up 40 God and is also abiding iz Him. 
Hence concerning the Son incarnate on earth, but ever going up in 
thought and word and act Zo the Father, the evangelist says that “He 
IS 40 the bosom of the Father.” Again, concerning the Son, when He 
has ascended to heaven, but is ever coming down ¢o the hearts 
of men, it is said that He “came, or cometh, and stood fo the midst 
of the disciples.” 

(y) Eic, “to” or “into” 

[2310] Eis is sometimes ambiguous, since it may mean “to” or 
“into.” In iv. 5 “He cometh therefore #0 a city (eis rodw),” eis has 
not the same meaning as in iv. 8, 28 “had gone away, or, went away, 
into the city (eis rnv w.)”: for the context indicates that in the former 
passage «is means only “to the neighbourhood of.” The ambiguity 
might have been avoided by writing “ He draweth near to a city},” 
but John prefers to give the meaning vaguely first and to “narrow 
down” afterwards (2290). It follows that, in the account of the 
Resurrection, (xx. 1) “she cometh to (épxerau eis) the tomb” may be 
John’s way of expressing what Mark and Luke express by the 
preposition emi, ‘‘up zo,” or “towards,” where Matthew has “they 
came fo behold the tomb®” John perhaps hardly ever uses éré 


1 [2310 a] Comp. Mt. xxi. 1,f#yyoay elsI. kad 7AOov els B., Mk xi. 1 éyy!fovow 
els’I. els B. Lk. xix. 29 has kal éyévero ws Hyyiwev eis B. preceded by xix. 28 xat~ 
elmdv radra émopetero Eumpoober dvaBalywy els ’I. 

2 Mk xvi. 2, Lk. xxiv. 1, Mt. xxviii. 1. 
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aac as a ae eee 
of motion “up to” or “towards ” a place (2386). After making this 
general statement about Mary Magdalene, he leads us to suppose 
that she did not go right up to the tomb but ran back—as soon as 
she perceived that the stone had been rolled away—to tell the story 
to Peter and his companion. 

(2311] Mark and Luke describe the women as subsequently 
“ entering (eieAOotca).” Matthew omits this. John has an account 
of the two disciples and Mary, in which the details—how the two 
“began to come to (npxovro «is)” (R.V. “went toward ”) the tomb, 
and the other disciple “came first,” yet ‘‘entered not in,” and how 
Peter “cometh” and “entered,” and then the other disciple 
“entered” (he that “came first”) and how Mary “stood outside ”— 
are fully described in such a way as to suggest that the Fourth 
Evangelist desired to clear up obscurities in early tradition, and to 
shew how it came to pass that Mary Magdalene—although she did 
not actually “enter the tomb”—was the first to see the risen 
Saviour; and the unnamed disciple, though not the first to enter the 
tomb nor the first to see the Saviour, was the first to ‘‘ believe.” 


(8) Eic z@tHin ai@nion 

[2312] In vi. 27 “work not for the food that perisheth, but for the 
food that abideth unto eternal life (rhv pévoveay eis . aiwwov)” if John 
had meant merely “abideth for ever,” would he not have written, as 
elsewhere (viii. 35, xii. 34), “ abideth for ever (péver eis tov aidva),” and 
consequently does he not mean here “‘adbideth with a view to eternal 
life” i.e. in order to produce eternal life? That meaning is probably 
included. But as the “bread” is itself called (vi. 51) “living,” and 
the “water” also (iv. ro, 11) “living,” the full meaning probably is 
“‘ abideth for life eternal” in the double sense of our English “for,” 
namely, (1) “lasting for,” (2) “for the sake of,” ox “ for the purpose of 
producing.” 

[2318] Another interpretation would make a pause after 
“abideth” (as in xv. 16 “That your fruit may adzde)’,” so that the 
meaning would be, “<Work not for the transitory but for the abiding 
food-—with a view fo life eternal.” The same doubt attends iv. 36, 
“ Already doth he that reapeth receive wages and gather fruit—zzth 





1 [2313 a2] Comp. 1 Pet. i. 23 “‘ Having been begotten again, not from cor- 
ruptible seed but from incorruptible, through the Word of God living and adéding 
(5ua Ab-you fGvros Beod Kal uévovros)” and 1 Cor. xiii. 13 ‘‘ And now abideth faith, 
hope, love.” 
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a view to life eternal,” where the “view” is probably not man’s view 
but God’s. That is to say, the reaper is not described as working 
with Azs eyes fixed on life eternal, but the fruit is regarded as stored 
up, 2 the eyes of God (or according to the will of God), for eternal 
life. 

[2814] In iv. 14 “The water that I will give him shall become in 
him a fountain of water leaping (dAAopévov)—unto (eis) life eternal,” 
some have taken the meaning to be “J/eaping into life eternal.” This 
would imply that the water was, at first, in the human being, stagnant 
as in a cistern, and now became transmuted to a bubbling fountain. 
But all the Biblical traditions about the divine “Water,” and 
especially those in John, suggest that the water from heaven is 
“living” from the first. Moreover, though “eap into life” is good 
English, the metaphor is not alleged to occur in Greek. Nor is 
ahAoua: alleged in the Thesaurus to be elsewhere applied to water. 
The Greeks have an abundant vocabulary to express a bubbling 
fountain*—but (so far as is known) they never use aAAoua thus. 

[2315] But a clue to the Johannine expression may be found in 
the fact that the evangelist always connects the “water” of heaven 
with the Spirit, directly or indirectly, and that he does this expressly 
in the words (vii. 38) ‘‘He that believeth on me...rivers from his 
belly shall flow—of diving water,” where he explains’ that this was 
“said about ¢he Spirit,” which was to be transmitted from Christ to 
the disciples and through them to the world in a continuous stream. 
Now addopar, or épgddopar, in LXX, is applied to the action of 
a “spirit of God,” “ forcing its way” or “ falling violently ” on Samson, 
Saul, and David®. 

[2316] These passages suggest that “leaping” is used in the 
Gospel with some special reference to the action of the Spirit. As 
the Spirit, when likened to wind, thay be said to “blow” or “breathe” 
where it listeth, so, when likened to water from heaven—which leaps 





1 [2313 6] “Hén 6 Oept{wy picbdv AapBdver Kal suvdyet kaprov els fwhv aldviov. 
In xii. 25 els fwhv aldmov puddée, the nature and the position of the verb make 
the meaning certain. 

? [231442] Z.g. in Prov. xviii. 4 ‘‘the wellspring of wisdom is [as] a flowing 
brook” LXX dvamndver (al. dvarndav), Aq. Sym. dvaBdvfwr, Theod. dvouBpar. 
Steph. quotes no passage except this to illustrate the use of dANoua “de aqua 
scaturiente.”’ — 

8 [2315 a] “AdAouar in Judg. xiv. 6, 19, xv. 14, 1 S. x. 10, épdAXouar in 1 S. x. 6, 
xi. 6. In 1 S. xvi. 13 “The Spirit of the Lord leapt on David from that day 
forth,” LXX has é¢daro, Aq. has évqudlo6n, Sym. dpyunoev, Theod. érépaver. 
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pe 
down upon the earth and fertilises it—the Spirit may be said to 
“Jeap” with a mighty rush; and indeed this notion of rushing down 
mightily is connected by Luke with the Pentecostal descent of the 
Spirit manifested in tongues of flame. It is possible that there may 
be a double meaning in the word here. Superficially, and literally, 
it is intended to convey to the Samaritan Woman (or to readers in 
her position) the notion of a fountain “leaping up” (as in Numbers 
xxi. 17, “Spring 2, O well”) in opposition to a deep well. But 
mystically it appears to mean water “ leaping down” to convey life, 
or else “pulsing” with life, the water of regeneration”. 


SS eS 080868 eee 


l Acts ii. 2. 

2 [2816-2] The noun dAua (Steph.) is used for the pulsation of the heart and 
also for the first ‘‘leaping” of the unborn babe in the womb, corresponding to the 
verb oxiprdw in Lk. i. 41 éoxlprnoev 7d Bpépos ev TH Korlg avris Kal érhjobn 
mvetparos aylou 7’ HAeodBer. It is, perhaps, a general belief that, in the Dialogue 
with Nicodemus, the words (Jn iii. 5) ‘‘ unless a man be begotten from Water and 
Spirit” mean ‘‘unless a man’s body be baptized in material water and his soul 
be regenerate from the Spirit.” But the meaning appears to be ‘‘ begotten from 
spiritual water,” the water of inward generation. 

[2316 4] Origen often quotes iv. 14, sometimes blending it with vii. 38 ‘‘ rivers 
of water,” and seeming to interpret éAXouevov in different ways, occasionally alter- 
ing eis to éwi to suit his interpretation. A passage in his Comm. ad Joc. has dore 
anyiv...avaBrvabdvew év aire dvw rnddvTwv bddrwr...ddrdjecOar Kal anda émt To 
avisrepov, ért rhv aldviov fwiv. But he proceeds to quote Cant. ii. 8 “‘ deaping upon 
the mountains, skipping upon the hills,” wndav él ra 8py diadAdpuevos éml rods 
Bouvots, which he explains of the Bridegroom—presumably the Holy Spirit, or 
the Word—‘‘leaping” now upon the more exalted, now on inferior, souls; 
‘Similarly here the fountain created in him that hath drunk of the water that 
Jesus giveth leapeth to eternal life.” Then he adds ‘But perhaps also it will 
leap after (wndhoe. werd) the eternal life, [namely] to (els) the Father [who is} 
beyond the eternal life. For Christ is the life. But He that is greater than Christ 
is greater than life.” Later on, he looks favourably on Heracleon’s explanation of 
“leaping.” Ov« dmriOdvws 5é 7d dAdopevou Senyhoaro, kat rods peradauBdvovras Tod 
dvwOev émcxopnyoupévou mdovolws kal avrovs éxBdioat els THY érépww aldviov fwhy Ta 
émuxexopyynuéva atrots. Heracleon’s rendering of eis d. §., ‘‘with a view to 
produce eternal life” in others, agrees with the doctrine in vii. 38; but it will be 
observed that he does not paraphrase aAdopuévov by dvaBdioas but by éxBrAvoa. In 
Saul of Tarsus, for example, the water of life became a fountain—not merely 
‘leaping [up]” to Azs own ‘eternal life, but—‘‘/eaping [out]” to the eternal life of 
the Gentile world. Fe 

[2316] Comp. Adoth. ii. 1o—11 (ed. Taylor), where Rabban Jochanan, 
praising his five best pupils, calls Eliezer son of Hyrcanus “‘a plastered cistern, 
which loseth not a drop,” and Eleazar son of Arak ‘‘a welling spring.” He gave 
the palm to Eliezer, but the spiritually minded Abba Saul (1022) said, ‘‘ Hf all the 
wise of Israel were in one scale of the balance, and Eliezer son of Hyrcanus with 
them, and Eleazar son of Arak in the other scale, he would outweigh them all.” 
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(e) “Oyontai eic (xix. 37) 


[2317] Eis rwa is used with iSeiv, cpav and BAérew to mean 
“looking ¢o” a person for help or encouragement, or in regard and 
deference’. Lis is also used thus in LXX, sometimes without a verb 
(“our eyes [are] to the Lord”) but sometimes with one, about 
“looking to” Jehovah, to Abraham etc.?- Hence in xix. 37 “And 
another scripture saith, They shall Zook to (dpovra: ets) him whom 
they pierced” we must be prepared to find the “looking” of 
a reverential kind. The “scripture” is from Zechariah’s prophecy 
about “looking” and “mourning,” where LXX and the other 
translators differ greatly*, and quotations from Revelation, Barnabas, 
and Justin indicate early Christian divergences as to traditions about 
“looking to” or “looking at” Jesus, and “ mourning‘.” 





1 [2317 a] Steph. (6pdw, 2137, 2139, and els 292) quotes abundant instances. 

2 [2317 5] With éuBrérw in Is. xvii. 7, xxii. 11, li. 1, 2. The Heb. prep. 
“‘to” corresponding to els (Gesen. 40@) is used with verbs that imply looking 
to anyone in love, hope, expectation, or longing. 

8 [2317¢] Zech. xii. 10 ‘‘they shall look unto me (marg. him) whom they 
pierced and they shall mourn for him.” LXX kal émiBdéWorrar mpos we avd” av 
kaTrwpxnoavTo kal kbyovra: ém’ adrév (al. exempl. ép’ éavrovs), Aq. adv @ déexévrncay 
kal xéyovrat airév, Sym. Eumpocbev éretexévtyncay Kal xbyovra avrdv, Theod. rat 
émBrévovrat mpods pe els dv ééexévtncav Kal kdyovra airév. The Targum renders 
“They shall look unto me” (Walton) ‘‘Rogabunt a facie mea,” implying ‘“ they 
shall stand looking in expectation and in supplication before my face.” The 
variant ép’ éavrovs should be noted. It converts the ‘‘ mourning” for the ‘‘ pierced” 
into ‘‘ mourning” for the piercers themselves, and quite transmutes the passage. 

* [2317d7] There was an early twofold application of Zech. xii. 10, Those 
who ‘‘looked” might be (1) Gentiles, (2) Jews; Gentiles, or “nations,” might 
be taken to include (3) the whole world, when referring to the Last Judgment. 
Zech. xii. 12 ‘And the /and shall mourn, every family apart,” clearly refers to 
the ‘‘ land” of Judaea, and the ‘families’? are immediately mentioned as those 
of David, Nathan, Levi, and Simeon. But the LXX kal xbWerat 4 yj Kara 
gpurxas gudds, might be rendered ‘‘the earth...tribe by tribe,” and this might 
be taken to mean “ the tribes, or nations, of the earth.” Moreover, in Zech. xii. 10, 
N has éovrac for céWovrat, and this indicates that dyovra: adrév, ‘‘shall see him,” 
might be substituted for (Aq. Sym. Theod.) xépovra: adréy, ‘‘shall mourn for 
him,” by Greek corruption. 

[2317 2] Rev. i. 7 has 8perac abrdv mas d@Oadpds Kal olrwes abrov ékexévrnoar, 
kal xdyovra éx’ airdv wacat ai pudal ris yijs, which applies the prophecy to the 
whole world under the term “tribes of the earth.” But it drops the preposition 
after the verb of seeing, thus giving, ‘‘ Every eye shall see 42m,” instead of ‘‘ Every 
eye shall ook to him.” However, it retains “‘for him” in ‘they shall moufn 
Sor him.” ‘ 

[2317 f] Mt. xxiv. 30 has xal rére [paviyjoerar 7d onpelov Tod viod Tod dvOpwrou 
é& odpavg kal Tore kbpovrar raca al pudal rhs vis Kal] Gpovrar 7. v. T. a. Epxduevov 
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[2318] PREPOSITIONS 

[2318] All the Synoptists mention a “‘deholding (Oewpeiv)” of 
some kind immediately after the death of Jesus. But Mark and 
Matthew connect it simply with the women “standing afar off!” and 
do not mention any “mourning.” Luke, besides mentioning the 
women, describes “all the multitudes that had come together to 
behold this,” as “beholding the things that had come to pass, and 





éml 7. vepedav. Here the three Synoptists agree in the words “And then shall 
they see the Son of man coming...,” but the bracketed words, which are in 
Matthew alone, represent a version of the tradition of Revelation “ they shall 
mourn for him,” from which “ for him” has been dropped, so as to represent 
the “‘ tribes of the earth” as ‘‘ mourning” for their own sakes—an entirely new 
departure. 

[2317 ¢] Barnabas applies the prophecy to those who crucified the Lord, vii. 9 
‘Since they shall see Him (épovrae airév) then in the [last] day (Zech. xii. 10 
‘‘in that day”) wearing the scarlet robe...and they shall say, ‘Is not this He 
whom we crucified, having set Him at naught and pierced and spit upon Him?’” 
And he, too, drops the preposition that is essential to the meaning (‘‘look 40”) 
and omits all mention of ‘‘ mourning.” 

[23174] Justin expressly applies Zech. xii. 10 to the Jews, after mentioning 
a repentance that comes too late to prevent the tortures of hell, 1 Apol. 52 ‘And 
what the peoples (Aaol) of the Jews*will say and do...was prophesied thus by 
Zechariah the prophet... They shall mourn (xéWovra) tribe to (pds) tribe, and 
then they shall look to(?) Him whom they pierced (rére OWovrat els dv ékexévrncav)”— 
a curious disarrangement, where perhaps Justin misunderstands ‘‘look to” (see 
below). Zhe preposition “‘ to” is retained, though ‘‘ look” is dropped, when Justin, 
mentioning Hosea (!) and Daniel, says to Trypho (77ypA. 14) ‘‘ Your people will 
see and understand 4o whom they have pierced (pera: 6 Aads Sudv Kal ype els 
dy e€exévrnoar),” and again (32) ‘one [Advent] in which He was pierced by you, 
but a second when ye shall recognise ¢o whom ye pierced (émvyricecde els bv éf- 
exevrqoare) and your tribes shall mourn (xéyovra) tribe to (pds) tribe...,” (64) 
‘“‘whom they that pierced Him are destined to see and mourn (dv opay wédXovee 
kal xdmrecOat of exxevthoavres atrév),” (126) ‘who shall come again also and then 
your twelve tribes shall mourn (xéovra).” In all these passages Justin drops 
the prophetic “ for him,” and makes the Jews ‘‘ mourn” Jor fear of punishment. 
In two of them he alters “look” into ‘‘know” or ““recognise”’ in such a way 
as to suggest that he takes 8povra els by é&ex. to mean, “ they shall see and 
recognise Him against whom they have raised their hands to pierce Him.” 

[23172] The Gospel of Peter says that after the crucifixion (§ 7) ‘‘the Jews 
and the elders and the priests...began to mourn (kémreco1) and to say, Alas for 
our sins,” and also that ($8). ‘the scribes and Pharisees and elders...heard that 
the whole people (Aaés) murmured and [mourned] beating their breasts («émrerac 
7a o746n).” This resembles Lk. xxiii. 48 tUmrovres ra a7 (where SS and 
other authorities add a clause like that of the Gospel of Peter). 

2 [23184] Mk xv. 40, Mt. xxvii. 55 joav dé Kal (Mt. exe?) yuvatces dd 
Maxpbbev Gewpotcat. Lk. xxiii. 49 mentions the women later xal yuvatkes...op@oae 
Tavra. 
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beating their breasts? ”—apparently indicating the dissent of the 
multitude of pilgrims from the act of the rulers of the Jews. John 
applies the prophecy of Zechariah (concerning the “looking” of the 
house of Judah “¢o” Him whom “they pierced”), not to the Jews 
but to the four soldiers used by the Jews as their instruments with 
the intention—so to speak—of “ breaking the bones” of the Paschal 
Lamb. This intention is frustrated. Instead of ‘‘ breaking the 
bones,” one of the soldiers pierces the side of the Saviour, thereby 
drawing forth “blood and water.” Then the four soldiers—re- 
presenting the four quarters of the world—are supposed to stand 
“looking zo him whom they pierced,” and the reader is left to 
interpret this in a twofold sense, present and future. They look 
to Him now in amazement; they will look to Him for forgiveness 
and salvation’. 


(€) Eic téAoc 


[2319] Bis réAos occurs in John once, in the only passage where 
he mentions réAos, xiii. 1 (R.V.) “Jesus, knowing that his hour was 
come that he should depart out of this world unto the Father, having 
loved his own which were in the world, he loved them wnto the end 
(marg. to the uttermost) («is tédos).” It will be shewn that the 
ambiguity of this phrase has influenced other passages in N.T. and 
that John probably desires to suggest to his readers doth the 
meanings given by R.V. 

[2320] In LXX, els réAos means “fo the end” in the sense of “to 
the [bitter] end,” i.e. utter destruction, or “to the [good| end,” 
i.e. perfect deliverance or salvation. Hence it sometimes represents 
the Hebrew verb reduplicated for emphasis (Gen. xlvi. 4) “I will also 
surely bring thee up again,” LXX “TI will bring thee up Zo the 
uttermost, or, in the end (eis rédos).” On the other hand, in Job, 
LXX has “let him not cut me off 40 the [bitter] end («is réXos),” where 
the Hebrew and Aquila have “et loose the hand | for destruction|*.” 
cc penance eal tt ent haat cl Naini All Ra AS ocr ate 

1 Lk. xxiii. 48 cal rdvres of cvvmapayevduevor dxAou eml Tip Oewplay ravrny, 
Oewphoarres Ta yevoueva, TumTovTes TA oTHON uméorpepov. 

2 [23184] Any prophecy about Israel might be transferred by Christian 
evangelists (following St Paul) to the Gentile Churches as being ‘‘Israel after 
the Spirit.” But this particular prophecy about the ‘‘tribes of the /and” might 
lend itself in a special way: to such a transference by being supposed to refer 
to the ‘tribes of the earth.” , Concerning the soldiers and their superiority to the 
Jews as regards expectation of forgiveness, see the early tradition in Lk. xxiii. 34. 

8 Job vi. 9 Aq. Sym. ériBaddv rhv xeipa. 
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Elsewhere eis ré\os means “to consummation,” or “fox ever,” 
in such phrases as “the poor will not be forgotten for ever,” “ Arise 
and cast us not away for ever,” “Wherefore hast thou, O God, cast 
us away for ever'?” Somewhat different is its use in Ps. xvi. rr “In 
thy right hand are pleasures [for] evermore” and (xlix. 9) “that he 
should still live a/way’.” 

[2321] In Greek literature of all periods és réAos is almost always 
used of that which lasts “to the end,” or “turns out to be the fact 
when one comes to the enad®.” Exceptionally, in Polybius (where it 
is very frequent indeed), it means “perfectly” ; but the Thesaurus 
quotes no instance of this meaning from any other ancient author. 
Lucian perhaps uses it once to mean “erfectly*,” but he certainly 
uses it once to mean “‘ferséstently®,” and the former passage may 
mean “even though you have not yet come to the end of your 
experience of me.” In any case the meaning “fo the end” is 
unquestionably predominant. 

[2322] In, N.T. the usage of eis réXos is as follows. In 1 Thess. 
li. 16 éfOacer dé éx’ adrovs 7 dpyy els téAos “the wrath [of God] hath 
come upon them /o [the bitter] end,” the meaning follows the LXX. 


a ee ee 
1 [2320a] Ps. ix. 18, xliv. 23, Ixxiv. 1. Comp. Ps. ix. 6 etc. In the Psalms, 
these questions, or negations, may sometimes be said to imply the ultimate 
_triumph of good because evil will ‘‘ ot” last “ Jor ever.” But in Hab. i. 4 (R.V.) 
“judgment doth xever (marg.. sot to victory) go forth,” this hopeful view is not 
taken. In Job xiv. 20 “thou prevailest for ever against him,” xx. 7 ‘he shall 
perish for ever,” it describes the destruction of man, but not in xxiii. 7 ‘*So shall 
I be delivered for ever.” The word rendered réXos means illustriousness, eminence, 
enduringness, and is applied to God, in 1 S. xv. 29 (R.V.) ‘‘the Strength (marg. 
Victory, or Glory) of Israel” (LXX in error). Wisdom xvi: 5, xix. 1 uses uéype 
TéXous thus, ‘‘ Not fo the end did thy anger abide,” “on the impious there pressed 
unpitying anger o the end.” 

[2320 4] Els rd rédos, Ps. iv. (title) R.V. ‘‘For the chief musician ” (Aq. re 
vixomoup, Theod. els rd vixos, Sym. émulxios) represents a different form of the 
‘same Hebrew root that is.rendered eis rédos above. It is consistently given by 
LXX in the titles.of the Psalms where R.V. has “For the chief Musician.” 

2 [2320] Ps. xvi. 11 Aq. vikos, xlix. g Aq. els vikos, Sym. els aldva. 

8 [2321 a] Steph. (rédos 1996—7) qu. Solon ap. Stob. FI. 9, 25,28: Adel. 
8” obrt NéANOE Staumepes Saris GKurpov Oupudy exer, wdvtws 3’ és rédAos éfedavn. Eur. 
Iph. A. 16% Ovnréyv 8’ Bus és rédos ovdels. Steph. quotes no authors but Polybius 
and Theodor. Prodr. for tlie-meaning ** perfectly.” 

* [2321 4] Lucian Somm. 9 (i:-12) ‘I am Education, my child, a familiar 
acquaintance of yours for some time, even though you have never yet had a 
perfect experience of me (el Kal yndérw els Tédos pou werelpaca).” 

° Lucian Mavig. 28 (iii. 266) ‘“you keep on jeering at my vow (és rédos... 
éwnpedfwv),” referring to (ib. 25) a previous mockery. 
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a a A 
In Lk. xiii. 5 p2 eis rédos épxouery trumidty pe, R.V. has “lest she 
wear me out by her continual coming,” and this is probably correct, 
as the present subjunctive denotes a continuous “ wearing out.” 
Mark and Matthew assign to our Lord the saying, “He that 
endureth 0 the end he shall be saved,” and this is (no doubt correctly) 
punctuated as meaning “He that endureth to the end—he shall be 
saved’.” But even in Greek, apart from Hebrew originals, eis réAos 
is liable to create confusion by being connected with what precedes 
instead of with what follows. Much more, in Hebraic Greek, might 
a doubt arise, whether “to the end” ought not to be connected with 
“saved” (“he that endureth—/o the end shall he be saved ”) as 
meaning “saved fo the utmost,” “saved in body, soul, and spirit.” 
The parallel Luke omits “¢o the end,” but has two clauses, “(1) A hair 
of your head shall surely not perish, (2) in your endurance ye shall 
win your souls®.” This (“a hair of your head ”) resembles the 
saying to the Thessalonians “ May the God of peace himself sanctify 
you wholly, and may your spirit and soul and body be preserved entire 
without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ*” ; whereas 
the Epistle to the Corinthians rather resembles Matthew and Mark, 
“Waiting patiently for the revealing of our Lord Jesus Christ who 
also shall confirm you to the end (éus tédovs) unreproveable in the day 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
eng ge 

1 Mk xiii. 13, Mt. x. 22, xxiv. 1g. 

? [23222] See Steph. rédos 1996 D ‘‘Polyb. 8, 2, 2: Td ey yap pnodevi 
muorevew els réhos drpaxrov* ubi Schweigh. non recte disjungere els réXos ab seq. 
dmpaxrov ostendit.” 

8 [23224] Lk. xxi. 18—19. Comp. Jas v. 11 ‘*We call blessed them that 
endure. Ve have heard of the endurance of Job and have seen the end of the 
Lord,” where ‘‘end” seems to mean “ final salvation,” and “endure” is taken 
absolutely as in 2 Tim. ii. 12 ‘‘if we endure.” It is also absolute in 1 Pet. ii. 20, 
Rom. xii. 12, and should almost certainly be taken so in Heb. xii. 7 “It is for 
[your] training that ye endure,” ie. God chastens you, not to give you pain, but to 
train you. 

4 1 Thess. v. 23. 

5 [2322 c] 1 Cor. i. 7—8. Comp. Heb. vii. 25 cwtew els TO mavredes Stvarau 
“to save fo the utmost,” which, however, Chrys. explains as meaning “to all 
time,” del, and éxe? év rq weddovon fw. Comp. 2 Clem. 19 wa els réXos swOGpuer 
“be saved unto the end,” i.e. ‘‘ retain salvation to the end,” differing little from 
“be saved in the end,” Barn. iv. 6 ‘utterly (or, for ever) lost,” els r. dwribdecay, 
x. 5 ‘utterly (or, irrevocably) impious and already adjudged to death,” xix. 11 
“Utterly (or, for ever) shalt thou hate the evil[one].” In Hermas Vis. u1. x. 4—5 
tAapa dé els réXos follows, as ‘a climax, on Xhapwrépa, and means ‘‘joyful zo the 
uttermost.” 
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[2323] PREPOSITIONS 
a 
[2323] Returning to xiii. 1 eis rédos pyamnoev avtovs, we have to 
bear in mind that John must certainly have known (1) that eis tédos 
was used in the first century to mean “to the uttermost” and “to the 
end,” (2) that it was associated with traditions about final salvation 
after trial or temptation. Further, if we believe that he was 
acquainted with the first three Gospels, we must suppose him also to 
have known (3) that two of the three evangelists reported Christ’s 
saying about the “saving” of those who should “ endure fo the 
end,” and that the third had a parallel tradition (in effect) about being 
“perfectly saved” if men “endured.” It may be also assumed 
(4) that John does not mean to say merely—a platitude beneath the 
level of this Gospel—that the Son of God continued steadfastly 
loving His disciples to the end. (5) It has been shiewn (1744 (iv) foll.} 
that in the Pauline Epistles and elsewhere the aorist yyaryoev is 
applied to love expressed in action, and especially to the love 
of God for man expressed in the act of redemption. We may 
therefore infer that here, as in many other cases, John uses a phrase 
of ancient Christian tradition in more than one meaning—not ex- 
cluding the interpretation of Aquila (2320 c) suggesting victory as 
well as consummation—and that he means something to this effect : 
“ Having loved them before, he now loved them @o the /ast, in a last 
and crowning act of victorious love.” 


(vi) °Ex 
(a) °Ex meaning “some of,” see 2218—5 


(8) °Ex meaning “native of,” as distinguished from and. “coming 
from,” or “resident in,” see 2289—93 


a nnn nnn ee EEE UEIEEIII ESSIEN 


1 [2323.2] Chrys. appears fo give two interpretations, taking éls réNos dy., Ist, 
as opddpa ay., 2nd, as dyarav SenvexGs :—(1) Eldes ws wéddwv éyxaradtumrdver 
avtods opodporépay Thy dydrny émidelxvura; Td yap, Ayamioas, els Tédos Hyydarnoev 
avrovs, ToOro Snot’ Ovdev evédurer Gy rdv opbdpa dyaravra elxos jv wovjoa. Th 
dymore Se od ef dpxAs Tolra érolnoe; Ta welfova torepov épydterat..., (2) Ti dé 
éorw, Els rédos Hydanoev abrovs; Avr rob, Euevev ayaraév dunvexas, kal rexprjptov - 
Ths TOAAS ayamrns TOUTO Kéyet. 

[2323 4] There is a similar expression with drepayardy and wépas in Barnabas 
v. 8 mépas yé Tor diddoKwy Tov lapaya k. THAtKabTa Tépara K. onmeta Torey Exhpuocev, 
k. brepnydrnoev airév, where mwépas means “as a climax” (or ‘‘finally”’), vmrép 
means ‘‘to the utmost,” and the aorist means that love was expressed in definite 
action. 
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ea 

(y) °Ek métpoy . 

[2824] This phrase occurs in iii. 34 “For he whom God sent 
speaketh the words of God: for not (lit.) from measure doth he give 
the spirit. The Father loveth....” It is non-occurrent in LXX and the 
Thesaurus. ’Ev pérpw means “in small measure” in Judith vii. 21, 
Ezek. iv. 11, 16, but “in Zarge measure” in Ps. lxxx. 5 (where Aq. 
has tpuodv, and Sym. wérpw without év'). The Thesaurus gives 
Pétp for “in due measure,” or “by measure,” usually in a good. 
sense, and év pérpw for “in metre.” The text is uncertain?, If “he” 
could be taken as the Son, the meaning might be “(the Sen] doth 
not give from measure,” i.e. from a limited store, it being implied that 
the store is unlimited from what follows, namely, “He hath given all 
things into his hand.” The objection remains that é« pérpov is not 
found in Greek literature*, See 2714. 

(6) °Ek with cazw and tHpéw 

[2325] It has been shewn elsewhere (940) that in LXX, and in John, 


éx, with owlw and rypéw, does not always imply “take me owt of evils 
in which Jam.” It may be used in the prayer “Keep me altogether 





+ [2324a] So, too, Apollinarius here (Cramer ad Joc.) fueis ev ov, dno, 
HéTpy Thy évépyetav Tod IIvetparos éhdBouer, adds 5é ody ovrws. 

* [2324 4] B omits ‘‘the spirit ” (but B? adds it in margin): Syr. Burk. ‘‘ for 
not 4y measure did the Father give [the Spirit] to his Son, but he loveth....” SS 
is partly illegible, but reads ‘‘ For not dy measure gave God the Father, but to his 
Son [he was loving] and....” Cramer prints a comment of Ammonius, éAov éxet 
7d IIvedpua 6 Thos ovowddas, ob why éx uépous ws xrloua: and Wetstein mentions éx 
Hépous as a substitute for éx uérpou in three cursives. Many Mss. and versions 
insert 6 Oeds after dldwow. 

8 [2324] Perhaps ov« éx uérpov is used with allusion to the LXX ov« éxuerpn- 
Ojoerac (Hos. i. 10, Jer. xxxiii. 22 (Theod.)) and to the LXX use of bérpov for 
a ‘‘measure” of corn, oil etc. Origen on Ps. xvi. 5—6—after saying that ‘‘the 
knowledge of God is Christ’s allotted portion («Aypovopuia)” and that the Lord is 
this ‘‘ lot (uepls)”—comments on “lines (cxowla)” as follows, El 7d oxowlov wérpov 
éori, ws yéyparrat év 7. x. "I. evaryy. (iii. 34); and he suggests that the term 
Hérpov is used ot mpds adThy Thy ywiow Grd Tapa Tov Urodexbuevov TH pH Elva 
adrov pelfovos dexrixdv, ‘“for,” he adds, ‘‘the rain, though itself immeasurable, 
is measured in the vessels that receive it: éxhypodornOn 5é wor, pyolv, womwep ex 
bérpou yf, 7 Kal dpxodua. Apparently he takes é« uérpov as meaning, for the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ proportionate [to my wants|” and ovx éx puérpov for Christ as ‘‘ im- 
measurable,” 

[23247] "Ex uérpov might conceivably be a way of expressing éxperpos i.e. 
‘‘ outside measure” so as to mean that the fulness of the gift of the Spirit to the 
incarnate Son was not “beyond the measure of His stature” (comp. Eph. iv. 13). 
But this adj., though freq. in‘non-Hebraic Greek, does not occur in LXX; and 
€k w.éTpou, in such a sense, is still more improbable. See 2714. 
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[2326] PREPOSITIONS 








out of evil” and is probably thus used in xii. 27 “save me from (éx) 
this hour” and xvii. 15 “keep them from (éx) the evil [one] (rod 
qovypov).” 


(e) Ek, ard, and mapa, with éZépyomal 

[2326] These three prepositions are used as follows to describe 
the coming forth of the Son from the Father:— 

(x) (é) viii. 42 “For I came forth from (éx) the Father and am 
come (jxw),” where the- first clause expresses origin rather than 
coming, and the origin of the Son is contrasted with the origin 
of the Jews, who are said to be (viii. 44) “from their father the 
devil (é rod warpds tod SiaBddov)”: xvi. 28 “I came forth from 
(éx) the Father and have come (éA#Av@a) into (cis) the world,” where 
the preceding verse says mapa 1. watpds e&f\Oov, i.e. “from the side, 
bosom, or home, of the Father,” but this states merely origin, “out of” 
contrasted with “into,” without the suggestion of domesticity or 
affection. 

[2327] (2) (dé) The words of the evangelist, xiii. 3 “Knowing 
that...from (dd) God he came forth and unto (mpés) God he goeth 
back,” are to be compared with those of the disciples, xvi. 30 
“Herein we believe that /rom (a6) God thou camest forth,” where 
the disciples alter the words of their Master in repeating them, for 
Christ had said (xvi. 27) “I came forth from the side of (rapa) 
the Father,” and (xvi. 28) “I came forth (lit.) owt of (éx) the Father.” 
The disciples repeat neither of these prepositions. Possibly the 
same feeling that induces them to alter “Father” to ‘‘God” induces 
also the change from apa and éx to ard. It is not for them to lay 
stress on the domesticity of the relation between the Father and the 
Son. The same feeling may have influenced the evangelist. 

[2328] (3) (mapa) xvi. 27 “For the Father of himself taketh you 
as friends (fire Suds) because ye have taken me as friend (épé 
medtAyjxare) and have believed that I came forth from the side of 
(mapa) the Father.” Here the personal preposition is used because 
personal feeling predominates—the notion of a household bound 
together by affection) The same explanation applies to xvii. 8 
“They [z.e. the disciples] recognised (€yvwoav) in truth (dAyds) that 
I came forth from thy side (rapa ood) and believed that thou didst 
send me.” ‘This is the last statement of the Son about His coming 
forth, and it seems appropriate that it should use the personal 
preposition. On ¢udei, see 17284 and 2584 c. 
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So ee Se ee eee eee 
($) °Ek with tAupdw and remizw 


[2829] In xii. 3 “but the house was filled full (érAnpwOn) from 
(éx) the odour of the ointment,” B reads émAjo6n (for éAypwOy) and 
this is the word used in 2 Chr. vii. 1 “the glory of the Lord /illed 
(érAnoe) the house,” as also by A in Is. vi. 4 “the house was jilled 
(LXX éverAjoOn) with smoke.” But perhaps John uses zAypdw 
to suggest spiritual filling, such as makes the Church really the 
Church, the full-filling, or Pleroma, of divine graces and powers. 
And some symbolism of this kind may also explain éx, which is very 
rarely indeed used with verbs of filling in LXX and N.T.' It might 
be originally merely a Hebraistic form, such as may be found in the 
Apocalypse, in which éx expressed the Hebrew preposition used with 
“fill.” But John might give it a spiritual application by taking the 
house as the House of God, #.e. the Church, which is “fulfilled,” 
#.e. brought into the fulness of the glory of Christ, as a result of (é) 
this sacrifice of sweet savour. Origen takes some such view of the 
“house,” which he calls “omnem hujus mundi domum ac totius 
ecclesiae domum?,” 

[2329 (i)] In vi. 13 eyéuicay Su8exa Kodivous KrAacudtwv éx Tov 
mévte Gptav tav Kpbivwy a érepiccevoay tots BeBpwxdow, is the 
connexion “filled [full] of fragments” or “baskets of fragments”? 
Our English versions adopt the former. A.V. has “filled twelve 
baskets with the fragments of the five barley loaves,” R.V. “with 
broken pieces from the five barley loaves.” Westcott does not dissent. 
His comment on A.V. is “fragments ze. the pieces broken for 
distribution (Ezek. xiii. 19).” But John has not mentioned any 
“breaking” for distribution. Chrysostom ad Joc. calls the fragments 
Aeiava, a word denoting “fallen fragments.” Origen speaks of “the 
barley loaves from which (ad av) there superabounded the twelve 
baskets*.” The Latin and Syriac versions indicate that xdduvoe 


1 [2329 a] See Winer xxx. 8-(6) p. 251 quoting Rev. viii. 5 yeulfew éx, xix. 21 
xopragew éx, xvii. 2, 6 medvew, or peOioxecOar, éx. Comparing Mt. xxiii. 25 
écwbev yéuovow & aprayns with Lk. xi. 39 7d éowlev dudv yéuer aprayijs, he 
thinks the former means that the contents of the vessels are derived from 
robbery. 

2 [2329 6] Hom. on Cant. i. 12. He takes the fragrance however to be that 
of the ‘‘odor doctrinae qui procedit de Christo et sancti Spiritus fragrantia.” 

3 Origen Comm. Maith. about ‘‘ the seven loaves.” 
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Teron eee et a ent i eee ern e 
kAaoparwv should be connected—as probably in Luke? (though 
Luke may mean “pieces broken for distribution”)—and that the 
meaning may be, as in the Syriac, “filled twelve baskets-of-fragments 
from the five barley loaves’,” taking yeuifw and é« together. 


(vii) “Epmpoobev 

[2330] "EpxpooGé cov occurs in Matthew and Luke (“frepare... 
before thee”) quoting Malachi about the messénger that was to 
“prepare the way,” and applying the prophecy to John the Baptist 
as being the messenger. In Malachi, both the Hebrew and the LXX 
have “defore my face,” ™pd mpoowrov pov, instead of “before thee.” Mark 
omits the clause with “prepare,” but has “send my messenger defore 
thy face (mpd mpoowrov oov),” and attributes the prophecy to “Isaiah.” 
These facts shew that there were early Greek variations as to 
tumpoobev applied to the Baptist as being the forerunner of Christ. 
Like the English “before” (in “placed Jefore,” “stands defore,” 
“ranked before”) so éumpooGev, in certain contexts, might mean 
“superior to,” “above [in esteem].” This word, belonging to the 
Matthew-Luke tradition, is put by John thrice into the mouth of the 
Baptist himself testifying twice, (i. 15, 30) ‘““He is become defore me,” 
ie. “ranked before me,” and, in the third instance, (iii. 28) “I have 
been sent defore him,” i.e. as His herald or harbinger®. 





1 [2329 (i) a] Lk. ix. 17 4p0y 7d wepicceicav adbrois KNacuarwv Kbdwot Sddexa. 
This prob. means ‘‘daskets of,” not ‘‘superabundance of.” Comp. Lk. xiii. 8, 
where D and the Latin ss. have ‘‘a basket of dung,” and see Steph. for xégivos 
meaning ‘‘a measure,” and for the curious phrase olvou xéduvos. 

2 [2329 (i) 5] The Syr. (Burk.) has ‘‘they gathered and filled twelve daskets of 
fragments from the five pieces of barley-bread—those which remained over from 
them that ate” (SS ‘‘they gathered them, the fragments that remained over of 
them and filled twelve baskets, the superabundance of those five loaves of barley 
and of those two fishes. Now the men that had eaten of that bread had been 
five thousand”). The Latin versions also have ‘‘fragmentorum” which prob. 
depends on ‘‘cophinos.” 

3 [2330 a] See 830—5, where this Johannine use of éumpoofev should have 
been noted. In Heb., Gesen. 8174 mentions only two instances of Malachi’s 
word as denoting superiority, Gen. xlviii. 20 ‘‘set Ephraim Jdefore Manasseh 
(Onkev,..2umpoodev),” Job,xxxiv. 19 (LXX confused). ~EyspooGev does not mean 
‘‘superior” elsewhere in N.T., for Jn x. 4 ‘‘[the shepherd] goeth defore them” is 
not an instance. No instance quoted by Steph. means ‘‘ superior” except Plato 
631 D ratra 5¢ wdvra éxelvwy Eumpocbey réraxrar poet, ‘‘these have a natural 
superiority to those,” but comp. Plato 744 A cwpoctvns tumpoobev tyleav...modv 
tyslay, and 805 D eumpoobev.. Beier av. 
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PREPOSITIONS [2381] 
en ie 
(viii) "Ey 7 


(a) °En used metaphorically, e.g. “abide in,” see 1881 
(8) °En used temporally 


[2331] ii. 1920 “Destroy this temple and [wzth]in (év) three 
days I will raise it up...thou wethin (év)? three days wilt raise it up?!” 
The corresponding utterance in Mark and Matthew (omitted by 
Luke) has “after an interval of (Suc) three days,” and the context 
leaves the impression that no such words proceeded from Jesus but 
only from false witnesses. In the predictions of the Resurrection, 
whereas Mark has “after (uera’) three days” (1297, 1301—2) Matthew 
and Luke have “the third day,” and as these early variations cannot 
well be regarded as accidental, we are led to infer that something 
may be intended by John’s variations here (“in” and “within”). 
Bs reading represents Jesus as saying “iz three days” and the Jews 
as quoting Him not quite correctly, “zz¢thin three days.” If the 
evangelist wrote this, his meaning may be that the Jews, while 
slightly exaggerating what Jesus had actually said‘, nevertheless (by 
a sort of irony of Providence) more exactly predicted that which 
actually came to pass: Christ dd raise up the ‘Temple of His body 
“within three days®.” See 27165. 





1 [2331 2] Comp. Xen. Mem. iii. 13. 5 ‘‘ within five or six days,” Plato 240 B 
“within three days,” Steph. (Vol. iii. 962) ‘‘Quod Hippocrates dixit "Ev érra 
nuépyoww dmobvicKxovgw, interpr. Celsus, Jzéra septimum diem,” also Xen. 
Cyropaed. v. 3. 28 ‘‘To come (lit.) less than within (ueZov 7 év) six or seven days.” 

* [2331 6] The first év is om. by B but ins. by &, the second éy is om. by &, 
@ has ‘‘in triduo...tribus diebus,” 4 ‘‘in triduo...in triduo,” ¢ “in trib (szc) diebus 
...in triduo.” 

3 Mk xiv. 58, Mt. xxvi. 61. 

4 There are many other instances in which Jesus is not quoted exactly ; but the 
whole subject of quotations and repetitions in Jn is attended with great difficulty : 
they are so frequently inaccurate (2544—53). 

5 [2331 c] It would be wrong to translate Mk xiv. 58, Mt. xxvi. 61 dua rpidy 
tyuepGv, “within three days,” or anything but “‘after an interval of three days” 
(comp. Mk ii. 1 &’ quep&v), just as Mk viii. 31 wera 7. . must be rendered 
“‘ after three days.” And these two expressions must be reconciled with rq rplry 
7pépg partly (see Field on Mt. xvi. 21) by Greek looseness of expression, and 
partly by Biblical influence. As regards Acts i. 3 dc’ quep@v recoepdxovra, Cramer 
publishes, as from Chrys., “‘he said not for forty days but (?) at intervals during forty 
days, for He was [during that time, now] approaching nigh and [now] removing 
again,” od yap ele reccapdxovra hucpas dhrd Ou’ nuepov teccapdxovra’ édlararo 
yap kal dpicraro maédw. If that is the writer’s meaning, he gives to did with quepav 
an unprecedented rendering, which completely changes the sense, No authority 
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[2332] PREPOSITIONS 


—_—$_$_—$$—_—_—————— 





‘ 


(y) °En quasi-instrumental 


[2332] John does not use the Hebraic é for “with” in such 
phrases as “slay with the sword’”: but Hebraic influence may in 
part account for his use of év rovrw where many would use 5:0. 
rovrov “hereby”: xiii. 35 “By ¢his shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” In part it may arise 
from his proneness to see things as though they were going on in 
spiritual regions (e.g. light, darkness, love), “‘/” this region shall men 





for it is alleged by Blass (p. 313) except Mk xiv. 58, Mt. xxvi. 61, which, as 
stated above, must be rendered ‘‘ after an interval of.” D omits did in Acts but 
places it above the line between reas. and 7jyu., @ has “‘ post dies quadraginta.” 
This makes excellent sense, ‘‘ After an interval of forty days, giving them a vision 
of himself (6rravéuevos adrois) and speaking of the things concerning the kingdom 
of God, and (?) uniting himself with [them] (cvvadifouevos), he exhorted them not 
to separate from Jerusalem.” This would vividly represent what the Lord said 
and did in His last manifestation. The words attributed to Chrys. are not quite 
incompatible with the meaning in D, ‘‘ After forty days [from the Resurrection] 
appearing [for the last time].” Chrys. may mean, ‘‘Luke said ‘after,’ not ‘during,’ 
for [during all those days] He came and went [not appearing continuously].” 

[2331 @] Jn xx. 26 ‘‘after eight days,” indicates that Christ had not appeared 
to the disciples since the appearance last (xx. 19) recorded, and favours the view 
that the manifestations after the Resurrection were not continuous. It also shews 
how divergent traditions about the intervals might arise; for the Hebraic phrase 
&’ tyepav ‘after [some] days,” being as strange in classical Gk as in English, 
might be supposed to have accidentally omitted the number. Hence H, “‘eight,” 
or M, ‘‘forty,” might naturally be inserted, being supposed to have dropped out 
before. H in HMEpWN. Even if Chrys. interpreted dud as meaning ‘‘at intervals 
during,” it is impossible to accept his interpretation without a great deal of 
evidence for such a use of ded with a plural (‘‘ days,” ‘‘ years” etc.). See 2715. 

[2831 ¢] In Lk. ix. 37 77 ééfs quépa, D has dia THs juepas, d “* per diem,” Syr. 
‘¢on that day again (SS om. again).” The Gk of D, if it is another way of saying 
TH é&fs %., must mean ‘‘after the interval of the day,” but seems to have been 
taken by the Latin translator as meaning ‘‘in the course of the day.” 

1 [2332 a] Rev. vi. 8 dmoxretvar év pougalg. Comp. Lk. xxii. 49 & maxalpy. 
A Tebtunis Papyrus 16 (B.c. 114) has év waxalpnc—and others (2. 41, 45, 46, 47) 
have the same phrase (in pl.)—to express ‘‘[armed] with a sword.” Comp. 26. 48 
Adxos ody &dots év brdots, foll. by kal oracapévwv ras waxalpas. As év 8rhous 
practically means émAopépos, ‘bearing arms,” so év waxalpy by analogy might come 
to mean paxarpodépos, ‘‘bearing a sword.”’ None of these papyrus passages have a 
verb like daroxrelyw or mardgow, asin Rev., Lk., and LXX (2 K. xix. 37, Jer. xxvi. 
23 etc., where éy represents Heb. ‘‘in”). So, too, 1 Cor. iv. 21 &v pdBdw éAdetyv— 
until instances are alleged from non-Hebraic Gk of &pxouac év-—must be regarded 
as akin to 1S. xvii. 43 épxy...év pdBdm Kal AlOos, 7d. 45 Epxy...€v poydata, 
2 S. xxiii. 21 xaréBy...(Field) év pd486y,parall. 1 Chr. xi. 23 xaréBy...€v paBdp. The 
Targum follows the Heb. in using ‘‘in,” and Deissmann (p. 120) gives no reason 
for rejecting the obvious explanation that the Pauline phrase had a Semitic origin. 
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PREPOSITIONS [2334] 
ee ee ee 


discern that...,” namely, in Christian fellowship. So xvii. 10 “I have 
been glorified iz them” does" not, perhaps, mean merely “in their 
hearts” (still less merely “by them”) but “in the Church” as repre- 
sented by the small band of disciples: and xvi. 30 “In this we 
believe that thou camest forth from God” may be intended to 
suggest the thought that, after wandering in the dark, the disciples, 
finding that Jesus miraculously knows their thoughts, seem to 
themselves to have emerged into light: “Jz [the light of | this [thy 
saying], we believe...,” 


(5) ’EN used locally, én TH razopyAakien (viii. 20) 

[2333] viii. 20 “These words he spake zm (év) the Treasury 
teaching in the Temple.” As no authority has been alleged for the 
supposition that the Treasury (yalopvAdxvov) was open to the public}, 
it has been suggested that éy must here mean “near.” But no 
authority for this hypothesis is alleged from N.T. Either therefore 
we must suppose that (1) a special part of the Women’s Court, 
opposite the Treasury, was familiarly known as “the Treasury,” 
or else that (2) John has used the expression loosely for some other 
reason. In support of (1), no instance has been alleged. 

[2334] It is true that, according to the LXX of Nehemiah, the 
people were to bring their gifts “¢o the Treasury®,” and this might 
suggest that the public had access to the Treasury. But according 
to Mark, Jesus stood “opposite the Treasury” when He taught the 
disciples to judge the widow’s gift not as man sees it, but as God sees 


a 


* [2333 a] It would have been correct to say (1) “in the women’s court,” on 
which the Treasury abutted, or (2) ‘‘opposite the Treasure-chests ” (called 
‘“‘Trumpets”’) into which offerings were put by people in the women’s court, 
or (3) ‘opposite the Treasury ” (Mk xii. 41) 2.2. in that part of the women’s court 
where one could see people ‘‘ casting their gifts into the Treasury” (Lk. xxi. 1). 
Josephus says (Wars v. 5.2) that a portico ran ‘‘in front of (mpé) the treasure- 
boxes (rév yafopuAakiwy),” and (Avt. xix. 6. 1) that Herod Agrippa suspended a 
golden chain ‘‘up above the Treasury (irép 7d yatopuAdktov) ” 7c, presumably on 
the wall of the Treasury abutting on the Court, where it would be visible to those 
in the Court. But none of these facts suggest that people had access to the 
Treasury, and the access is antecedently most improbable. or. Hed. i. 226 says, 
‘*When John saith, ‘Jesus spake these words in the treasury,’ it is all one as if he 
had said, ‘ He spake these words in the court of the women’...”—z.e. in the place 
where the “‘ Trumpets” abutted on the women’s court. 

? [2334a] Nehem. x. 37 ‘‘to the chambers of the house of our God,” eds 
yagopudxtov olkov Tob Geod. This might give the impression that the people came 
into the Treasury. Y 
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[2334] PREPOSITIONS 

nS ee er 
it; why then did not John adhere to Mark’s tradition (supposing him 
to have known it) and say, “These things spake Jesus teaching 
opposite the Treasury”? May not the reason be that, from the 
symbolical point of view, the old phrasing was not quite appropriate ? 
John perhaps accepted from the Synoptists the tradition that the 
Treasury was the scene of Christ’s doctrine about judgment con- 
cerning gifts, as judged by man and as judged by God. But he may 
have also adopted a further tradition that His doctrine on that 
occasion included judgment in general (viii. 15 “ye judge after the 
flesh”), since the whole life of man may be regarded as a “gift” or 
“‘ offering” to God’. From his point of view, then, the Treasury has 





1 [23344] Mt. xxiii. 23 and Lk. xi. 42 protest against the tithing of mint, 
when accompanied by the neglect of ‘‘judgment.” Mt. xii. 7 says, “ If ye had 
known what that means, ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice,’ ye would not have 
condemned the guiltless.” Compare the tradition of Micah (vi. 7—8) that ‘‘to do 
justly ” is better than offerings of “‘ thousands of rams,” and “ rivers of oil.” The 
Treasury, the receptacle of God’s offerings, might well seem an appropriate place 
for doctrine about ‘‘ doing justly ” or ‘‘ judging righteous judgment.” 

Note also the following uses of év :— 

[2884c] "Ev xeupl in iti. 35 mdvra Séduwxev ev ry xetpl abrod is Hebraic as 
compared with xiii. 3 rdvra we abr@ els ras xelpas. The second is the more 
emphatic—‘“‘ gave him all things [giving them absolutely] into his hands.” But 
indiscriminative writers or translators might use the two indifferently as in Josh. 
x. 30, 32 (b2s) ‘‘ delivered into the hand of Israel,” Heb. ‘‘ gave, or placed, zm the 
hand,” LXX els xelpas...els ras xelpas, but A év xeupl...eis Tas xelpas. Comp. 
Dan. i. 2 Theod. gwxev év xeipl avrod, LXX mapéiwxer...els xeipas alrod. 

[2334¢] The interpolation in v. 4 xaréBawev év rq KoAvuBHOpg is probably 
from a Semitic source. Comp. Judg. vii. 9 xardBnOc év (A els) rp mapeuBodp and 
1 S. xiv. 21 ‘‘¢#to (marg. zz) the camp,’”’ Josh. viii. 13 etc. - Blass (p. 130) quotes 
Herm. Sim. i. 6 awédOns év rH wbdeu cov, and refers to Clem. Hom. i. 7, xiv. 6, 
and (p. 313) quotes Epict. i. r1. 32 dvépxp & ‘Pouy. But in Clem. Hom. i. 7 & 
mupl doBéory pipbeloas Tov aldva KohacbhoerOar, the meaning may be ‘‘ punished 
in fire unquenchable.”’ In Clem. Hom. xiv. 6 év dddoddmwry opyjoaca is im- 
mediately described as év d\Noddary yevouévn. The context lays stress on a voyage 
by sea, and suggests that the meaning may be, not “having set out z# (for ¢o),” 
but ‘having found anchorage in (spuéw) a foreign coast.” In Epictet., Schweig. 
says that dvépxy covers an erasure, which, he says, may be dwépyy. Comp. 
2. ii, 20. 33 dweAGetv €v Badavely. This would reduce the two instances in Epict. 
to agreement with Herm. Sz. i. 6, and comp. Steph. 1289 D quoting Mustoxydis 
Anecd. dedOdvros év ty warplé, and ‘‘alia non minus barbara schol. gournris 6 
ouvexGs mapa Tw didacKdrhy dmepxouevos.” The facts indicate that in vernacular 
Gk, independent of Semitic influence, the use of év was freq. with dwépyeo@a: but 
not with other verbs of motion. Epictet. elsewhere uses dvépxouar with els, and 
also absolutely (but not with év), of ‘‘going up [to Rome].” "Amépxoua év seems 
to have meant ‘‘I go and stay in [a place].” But the Fayfim Pap. 116, 138 give 
dmedOeiv els wédcv (not év, though the writers are illiterate). 
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PREPOSITIONS [2336] 

. . s 
a typical meaning. It belongs to the Father, and the Son comes to 
visit it in order to inspect the offerings made to His Father. In this 
light—the Son being regarded as Lord of the Treasury—it is more 


appropriate to think of Him as standing “zm” it than “opposite to” 
it, or “looking up” to it}, 


(ix) *Evérvov 


[2335] “Evaro occurs only once, xx. 30 (lit.) “Many and other 
signs therefore on the one hand (woANG pv ody Kat dra? onpeia) did 
Jesus in the sight of (évmov) the disciples,” and once in the Epistle, 
1 Jn iii. 22 “we do the things that are well pleasing im his sight 
{é. adrod).” Mark and Matthew never use it. Luke uses it twenty- 
two times, the last instance being (xxiv. 43) “he ate in their sight,” 
ie. “in the sight of” the disciples. This refers to the period after 
Christ’s resurrection: and it is noteworthy that the only Johannine 
instance of the word refers apparently to the same period, and to 
events of the same kind ze. to signs wrought by Jesus “7m the sight 
of” the disciples alone, and not in the sight of the world at large. If 
the “signs” had not been restricted Zo the “ sight” of “the disciples,” 
the phrase (it seems probable) would not have been inserted. 


(x) ’Ent 
(1) °Eni with Accusative 


[2336] "Exi with accusative, which is frequently found in the 
Synoptists to express “coming up to” or “ against” a person, thing, 
or place, is never used thus of literal motion by John except in xix. 
33 éxi dé tov “Incodv éXOovres. John uses it however of the Spirit 
(i. 33, 51) “coming down on” a person, and in vi. 16 “came down 
ee ee eS 

1 Lk. xxi. 1 dvaBndéyas. 

2 [2335 a] This use of ‘‘and” after “many,” though (Steph.) regular in classical] 
prose, is not found elsewhere in N.T. except in Luke iii. 18 oAdd bev obv Kal érepa, 
and Acts xxv. 7. Jn xxi. 25 éorw 6 kal &Aa woAdd omits “and.” Both in the 
use of évwémov, and in the insertion of «al, this passage resembles the style of 
Luke. Also yév ofv, which occurs in Jn only here and xix. 24, is extremely 
frequent in the Acts. ’Evémov, in Lk., in connexion with “eating,” occurs in 
Lk. xiii. 26, ‘‘ we did eat and drink iz thy presence...,” where Mt. vii. 22-has ‘“‘ we 
prophesied in thy name....” Justin Mart. Afol. 16, Tryph. 76 has “we did eat 
and drink im thy name.” So has Origen repeatedly (Huet ii. 389—90, 393, 
Cels. ii. 49). Acts x. 41 has (Peter’s speech) owvedd-youev x. cuverlouev abe, 
Ign. Smyrn. 3 cvvépayev [z.¢. the Lord] avrois kal ouvémev ws capxixés.... The 
narrative of Jn xxi. 13 describes the disciples as eating in Christ’s presence and 
from His hand, but makes no mention of His eating. 
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[2337 ] PREPOSITIONS 





on (R.V. unto) the sea.” On the reading in xxi. 4 gory éri, where no 
verb of motion is expressed, see 2307 a. 

(2) °Emi with Dative 

[2337] “Ez, “close on,” “at,” “by,” in iv. 6 éxt rq wyyq, and in 
v. 2 érl rq mpoBarixy, calls for no comment. In the latter, éri—since 
it might be thus used whether the meaning were “by a gate” or “by 
a pool” —throws no light on the disputed ellipsis (2216). ’ 

[2338] In iv. 27 “And upon this (éri robrw) came his disciples 
and were amazed that he was speaking with a woman,” it has been 
shewn (1678a) that “amazed” probably conveys a notion of being 
“shocked” or “scandalized.” ‘“ Upon this,” literally “on the top of 
this,” is frequent in classical Greek, where émé occurs not only in 
such phrases as ‘evil om evil,” “one on another,” but also in the 
ordinary meaning of sequence, “on this,” “hereon,” “hereupon.” 
But in N.T. this use of éri rovro—apart from some verb preparing 
the way for éri—is unique’. Origen has émi rotro: SS has “ while 
they [were] speaking”; the Latin versions, “meanwhile,” “forth- 
with” etc.; Dx*, é. Chrysostom says, “‘ Upon this came Hits 
disciples’: they came most seasonably when the teaching of the 
Lord had been completed?”—perhaps meaning “ Jesus had just time 
to utter the words, J am He,” whereas the writer of SS (“while they 
were speaking [as above described]”) perhaps means “The woman 
had of time to add a word of question.” Both interpretations 
appear to recognise the exceptional meaning of “upon this” by an 
attempt to paraphrase it. The context supposes that the disciples 
did not hear Christ’s words; else they would have been “amazed” 
at what He said, not at the mere fact that He “spake with a 
woman”: but they came up just in time to prevent the woman from 
saying anything more. 

[2339] In xii. 16 tadra jv ew air yeypappéva, D reads epi 
(comp. v. 46 rept yap euod exeivos éypayev) which would be the usual 
preposition if the meaning were simply “concerning”: but ewé “on 
the basis of” (not eis, “with a view to”), means that the Scripture was, 


ee 
1 The references given by Alford (ad doc.) are not to the point, as they have 
verbs (“‘ rejoice,” ‘‘ console” etc.) in the context and mean “‘rejoice az,” ‘‘console 
over” etc. Eph. iv. 26 yy émidvérw él reproduces a phrase from Deut. xxiv. 15. 
2 [2338 a] Zddbdpa els xatpdy dayvrncayv rijs didacxarlas dwapricOelons. On 
Origen (ad loc.) émt roOro, note confusion of o and w. Nonnus is strangely confused, 
Xpiords éyw yevdunv’ ov. devrepos AAros ixdver- Ovdé puv npero Ilérpos are Opacus.... 
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by foreknowledge, “based on,” and “adapted to,” the act of Christ 
that fulfilled it. The context is quite different in Lk. xxiii. 38 
éxtypady éx’ aitg: but probably emi, there too, means “suited to the 
case of,” and hence “concerning ”—not “over his head” (506 (i) 2). 


(3) Eni with Genitive 

(a) *Emi tAc @andccue (vi. 19, xxi. 1) 

[2340] John seldom uses ézé with genitive, for it does not (1882) 
lend itself to metaphor. The only instance of émé with the genitive 
in Christ’s words is in xvii. 4 “I have glorified thee on the earth.” 
But the foliowing passages claim attention:—vi. 19—21 “They 
behold Jesus walking on (?mear) the sea (meputarotvta emt rijs 
Gadacons)...and straightway the boat (lit.) became on (? near) the land 
(edbéws éyévero rd mdotov él THs ys) to which they were returning 
(eis qv Sapyov),” xxi. 1 “After these things Jesus manifested himself 
again to the disciples om (?mear) the sea (emi ris Oaddoons) of 
Tiberias.” 

[2341] In the latter, there is no intention to represent Jesus as 
walking on the sea, for it is expressly said that “Jesus stood on the 
beach.” Why, then, does not John use the customary” phrase “ dy 
(apa) the sea”? ‘Turning to the Synoptic account of the Walking 
on the Sea’, we find that Matthew curiously differs from Mark and 
John. Matthew has the phrase first with the accusative, “ He came 
toward them walking 0 (? over) the sea (éml r7jv 6.)”; then with the 
genitive, “seeing him on the sea (émt rijs 6.) walking.” This change 
of case may be explained as follows, from a desire to clear up an 
early obscurity attaching to the phrase “om the sea,” and to the word 
“ walk.” 

[2342] “On the sea” is ambiguous—capable of meaning “ear 
the sea,” as when we say that a city “lies ov the sea ”_-and more 
ambiguous in Greek than in English. We could not say, of a 
person, “/e stood on the sea,” for “on the edge of the sea.” But 
Greek and Hebrew can say this. Moreover mepyraretv means as 
a rule “walk about” and not “walk” in the sense of progression. 





1 [2341a] xxi. 4 form els (marg. él) rov alyaddv. For the reasons for 


preferring él, see 2307 a. 
2 [2341 5] ‘‘ Customary,” even where there is no verb of motion, both in LXX 


and in Mk-Mt. Comp. Mk iv. 1 dddoxKew 1. Thy 0., v. 21 qv mw. THY O., Mt. xiii. 1 
éxdOnro w. THY. @. 
3 Mk vi. 48—9, Mt. xiv. 25—6, not in Lk. 
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[2342] PREPOSITIONS 


i  ———————————— 


In LXX it is used of “walking to and fro,” on a roof, or palace wall’, 
and in classical Greek it was so frequently used about the “ walking up 
and down” of the philosophic teacher that it gave the name to the 
Peripatetic philosophy. Plutarch says that people use the term 
“walk about” concerning those who “move up and down in the 
porches,” not about those who “ walk (BadiZovras) into the country or 
to see a friend®.” Hence zepurarety could not well mean “walk 
forward” except in some special context, as where Herodian says 
“He used fo travel with them, mostly walking (repuratav), rarely 
in carriage or on horseback®.” If therefore Matthew desired to use 
the verb in the sense of “advance,” some change in the context 
might be usefully introduced to suggest this*. Now from the time of 





1 [23422] 2S. xi. 2 ©. él ro0 Séparos, Dan. iv. 26 éml rév retxGv (Theod. él 
TQ vag). Job ix. 8, Ps. civ. 3, describing Jehovah as ‘‘ walking about (weptraradv)” 
on the waters, or on the wings of the wind, are prob. to be expl. in the light of 
Job xli. 23 (24) (LXX) “‘ he reckoneth the abyss as a fortico (els meplmarov),” i.e. 
as a place for walking up and down in. Prov. vi. 28 “‘walk about on coals” 
conveys no notion of progressing. The accus. occurs in an erroneous rendering of 
Is. viii. 7 “‘ go over all his banks,” reperarjoe él wav reixos tuav. 

2 [93424] Plut. Mor. p. 796D rovs & rais croais dvaxdumrovras weprmareiv 
gaclv...ovnére 5¢ rods els d-ypdv | pds Plrov BadifovTas. 

3 [2342¢] Steph. quotes Herodian, iv. 7. 11 Tad mdeiord Te adrois cuvwdeve 
mepiTaTav, cmaviws dpparos 4 immou ériBalywy. 

4 [2342] It may be urged that Mark himself distinctly mentions advancing 
in the words ‘‘ cometh (Zpxerat) towards them.” This is true, but the context 
indicates varieties of tradition. For (1) Mark adds “‘he wished fo (lit.) come past 
them (0edev wapedOeiv atrous).” (2) Matthew omits this, but has #\dev instead 
of Epxera. -(3) John also omits this (‘‘ wished to pass by”) but has #@eAov in 
quite a different context (“‘ they wished to receive him”). (4) HapeNGetv, instead 
of ‘pass by,” might mean ‘“‘ come to [them]” in classical Greek, and might be 
taken by some as having that meaning here. (5) The three words H6EAON, 
HOEAEN, and HA@EN might be easily confused. (6) The tradition that Jesus 
‘“‘wished to pass by the disciples”—and presumably gave up His wish—is 
fraught with great difficulty. (7) Matthew alone introduces a story about Peter 
here, asking Jesus to bid him ‘‘come” to Him “‘ over the waters (éml 7a tdara),” 
and then Peter ‘“‘ walked over the waters (wepuewdrnoev éri ra dara)” and ‘‘ came 
to Jesus.” Taking all these facts into consideration we appear to be justified in 
inferring that Matthew’s reason for deviating from Mark’s use of the genitive 
(which is also the usage of the LXX) in the first instance in which he speaks 
about the ‘‘ walking,” wats, that he desired to emphasize the meaning ‘“‘ walking 
onward,” as distinct from ‘‘ walking about.” 

[2342 ¢] Tleperaréw in N.T. means (1) ‘‘ walk about,”.(2) ‘‘ walk in love, faith, 
light etc.” Applied to the lame, or paralysed, it may mean ‘‘recover the power 
of walking.” When applied to Jesus, it probably means in most cases, as in 
classical Greek, ‘‘ walk about while teaching.” Where Mark describes Jesus as 
(xi. 27) ‘‘ walking about in the Temple,” Matthew has (xxi. 23) ‘‘ came into the 
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Homer and Hesiod, emi with the accusative of Oadaccav, rovrov etc, 
was extremely common in the sense of sailing, advancing etc. over 
the sea or ocean’, Consequently, by the slight change of the genitive 





Temple,” and Luke (xx. 1) ‘‘¢eaching the people in the Temple and preaching 
the Gospel” ; and this is probably the real meaning of Mark’s tradition. For 
several authors use the word thus (Steph.) Philostr. p. 21 ‘‘ lecturing to one’s 
audience (repirarobvros és rods axpowmevous),” 2b. 302 ‘‘lecturing to people that are 
in a state of depression (7. és dv@pwrovs d0Uuws Exovras),” Diog. Laert. vii. 109 
“‘Ask and answer and Jecture (7d épwrgv kal daroxplvecOa kal mwepimarety).” As 
Jewish teachers ‘‘sat” while teaching, reperaréw would not probably be applied 
to Jesus in this sense, except either as. a Greek paraphrase, or as referring to 
His ‘‘going from place to place” while preaching the Gospel. 

[2342] Mt. iv. 18 weperardv (Mk i. 16 mapdywv) 5¢ rapa rhv Oddacoav 
ths I. occurs before the call of Peter. The corresponding narrative in Lk. v. 1 
has éyévero év Tg Tov GxAov emixeioOat adrw xal dkovew Tov Adyor TOO Oeod Kai adds 
qv éoTas wapa Thy Auynvy Tevynoapér. If this detail in Lk. is parallel to the 
detail in Mk-Mt., Lk. would seem, as above, to have taken m. as “‘teach.” In 
Lk.’s sequel, Jesus goes into a boat and (v. 3) ‘‘sitting down, from (é«) the vessel 
he taught the multitudes.” This resembles an incident, omitted by Luke, but 
recorded by Mark and Matthew before the Parable of the Sower, where the three 
Synoptists relate the gathering of a crowd. Mark and Matthew add :— 


Mk iv. 1 Mt. xiii. 2 
*<'..so that he himself went into a ‘*.so that he himself went into a 
boat and sat iz (év) the sea, and all the boat and sat, and all the multitude 
multitude were toward the sea on (or, had taken up its stand on the beach 


on the edge of, émi) the land (ém (éml rov alysaddv lorhKer).” 
Ths yijs).” 

[2342 ¢] The facts indicate that there were many traditions about Jesus 
teaching the disciples ‘‘ zz the sea” or ‘‘ by theysea.” It is not at all likely 
that repremdrycev éml rijs Oaddoons els rods wabyrds originally meant (according 
to the idiom of Philostratus) ‘‘ He discoursed, on the edge of the sea, ¢o the 
disciples”»—for the idiom was probably confined to educated writers. But, 
reversely, it is possible that the original and poetical tradition about Jesus 
walking on the sea to the disciples may have been explained by some as meaning 
that He ‘‘stood on the edge of the sea and discoursed to them,” or else “‘ He, in 
the sea, z.¢. in a boat on the sea, discoursed to the disciples.” 

[2342 2] In Jn xii. 35 ‘“‘ Walk about (repiaretre) (R.V.) while (#s) ye have 
the light,” the Syr. (Burk. txt) has ‘‘ wadk in the light” ; and a little later (xii. 36) 
instead of “believe in (els) the light,” Chrysostom has ‘‘ wadk [having regard] to 
(els) the light.” If ds meant ‘‘ while,” we should have to interpret the former 
passage ‘“‘ Be active,” ‘‘ be doing,” assuming that the ‘‘ walking about” is in the 
paths of righteousness ; but more probably (2201) ws means ‘‘as ” and the sense is 
“Walk according as ye have the light.” 

1 [23427] Steph. quotes abundant instances from Homer and Hesiod of én 
with accus. in this sense (‘‘ over the sea”), but none (nor do L. S. and Jelf) from 
later authors. Matthew, however, uses it twice in the story of Peter walking on 
the waters, as well as once in the Synoptic Tradition. And comp. Eurip. Hec. 
446 ém’ oldya, also Hel. 400, [ph. T. 395, 409. It seems a poetic idiom. 
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to the accusative, Matthew suggests that the meaning of the old 
tradition was not “walking about on the edge of the sea,” but 
“walking over the sea [toward the disciples].” In the light of this, 
his readers would naturally interpret the next clause as “having 
beheld him, om the sea, walking [towards them].” 

[2343] Mark’s narrative suffers from ambiguity. He has the 
same two phrases as Matthew, but with the ambiguous genitive 
in both clauses. John has only one clause, and that contains the 
ambiguous genitive, “They behold Jesus walking on the sea (ert ris 
Gye” 

[2344] The variations may be illustrated by the description 
(LXX) of Israel “encamped dy the [Red] Sea.” The Hebrew 
preposition means literally “ upon.” In the first instance, LXX 
renders this literally by éré with the genitive, but a few verses after- 
wards by apd with the accusative’, which is the regular rendering 
all through the Bible, rapa @dAaccay being very frequent whereas 
éri Gaddoons is extremely rare. When the latter occurs in the 
Psalms (R.V.) “terrible things 4y (Heb. om) the Red Sea,” the 
Hebrew writer and the Greek translator (who uses éri with the 
genitive) may be alluding to the passage in Exodus where the 
meaning is “on the edge of the sea®.” 

[2345] It appears, then, that the phrase used twice by Mark, “on 
the sea,” is, both in Hebrew and in Greek, ambiguous. Matthew 
alters it in one case so as to make the meaning clear, ‘“‘ walking over 
the sea.” John retains “‘ walking o# the sea.” In view of Matthew’s 
alteration, and of Luke’s omission of the whole story, it is reasonable 
to conclude that there were early divergences of opinion as to the 
meaning of “on the sea” and to regard it as probable that John 





1 [2343 a] Mk vi. 48—9, Mt. xiv. 25—6, Jn vi. 19. Some of the Latin mss. 
distinguish between the two clauses. In Mt., a has ‘‘ambulans supra mari...supra 
mare ambulantem” (6 om. 2nd clause), ¢ has ‘‘ambulans super mare...in mari 
ambulantem,” / has ‘‘ambulans super mare...supra mare ambulantem,”’ SS has 
‘Con the water...on the wayes of the sea.” In Mk, SS has ‘‘ walking on the 
water...on the water [and] walking.’ In Mk, @ has ‘“‘ambulans Jesus super 
marem (s7c)...ambulantem’super mare.” In Mk, D has zr. émi rijs @addoons twice. 
In Mt., D has two genitives; L has genitive first, accusative second. 

2 (2344 a] Ex. xiv. 2 él ris 0., xiv. g mapa tay 0. “Em r7Hv 6. occurs in 
Ex. xiv. 16, 21 etc. of Moses ‘stretching out his hand over the sea.” 

3 [2344] In Ps. cvi. 22, the Syr. and Vulg. have ‘‘ zz the Red Sea”: Walton 
renders the Targ. ‘‘in,” but the Heb, ‘‘ super,” but the preposition, in both, is the 
same as in Ex. xiv. 2 (Heb.). 
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a  E 
intended “walking o# the séa” to mean something different from 
Matthew’s “walking over the sea”-—something more in accordance 
with the usage of Polybius—who describes the Roman soldiers 
as ‘standing o# (i.e. on the edge of) the sea,” and not venturing 
into it in order to attack the Carthaginians—and also in accordance 
with the LXX version of the Deliverance on the Red Sea and the 
allusion to it in the Psalms. And this hypothesis is made all the 
more probable because we thereby interpret the Johannine “om the 
sea” precisely as we are to interpret the Johannine “om the land” in 
the same story, and also as we interpret the Johannine “on the sea” 
in the narrative of the manifestation after the Resurrection. In each 
of these three cases “on” means “close to,” “on the edge of.” 

[2346] It has been shewn elsewhere that John’s use of the rare 
(1735 4c) word HOEAON in the context indicates that he was writing 
with allusion to Mark’s H@EAEN. Mark had said that Jesus 
“willed” to pass by the disciples. John says that the disciples 
“willed” to receive Jesus: and then there was a miracle. The boat 
was “immediately on the edge of the shore”! But the difference 
between the Synoptic and the Johannine miracle is this, that in the 
former the Lord comes to the disciples, in the latter He draws the 
disciples to Himself. See also 2716—7. 





? Polyb. Bell. Pun. i. 44 él 5€ ris Oaddoons €ornoay [ol ‘Pwuator] karamrerdny- 
Bevo. Thy Tév modeulwv TorAuar. 

? [2346 2] John, like Origen, may have regarded the story as typical of the 
Storm of Temptation. The narrative has some points of similarity to that of 
Adam and Eve, when they, after yielding to teraptation, heard the voice of ‘the 
Lord God walking (wepiraroivros),” and they were afraid. Before they had 
tasted of evil, says Philo (on Gen. iii. 8), they were at rest themselves and 
believed God to be at rest: now, being themselves in commotion, they impute 
motion to Him. This is not the place to discuss the relation between the two 
Johannine descriptions of Jesus “‘on the edge of the sea (éml rhs Oaddoons)” of 
Tiberias—one before, one after, the Resurrection. But, as regards the former, 
the facts indicate that John found this ambiguous phrase in the Original Greek 
Tradition. Instead of omitting it, or altering it, he desired to set forth what 
appeared to him the true and spiritual traditions containing it. In other words, 
whereas Luke omits, John intervenes and explains. 

[23464] The Acts of John says § 2 (ed. James) ‘‘ When He had chosen Peter 
and Andrew, who were brethren, He cometh to me and to my brother James, 
saying, ‘I have need of you: come unto Me.’ And my brother <hearing> that, 
said ‘ John, what would this child have that called to us upon the shore?’ (kal 
6 d. sou TodTo elev, "I. 7d maidlov rodro <rTd> éml Tod alyiadod Kadhécay Auas 
Tl BovdeTat ;).” ; 

[2346 c] The narrative goes on to say that, when they. had “‘brought the ship to 
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Ts eg i a ee ran 
(B) *Emi toy ctaypoy (xix. 19) 
[2347] Jn xix. 19 ér rod oravpot—which is parallel to Lk. xxiii. 
38 ém’ abr, R.V. “over him,” but better, perhaps, “concerning him” 
(506 (i) 6)—requires in itself no grammatical comment, but perhaps 
points to mistranslation of Semitic tradition by one or more of 
the evangelists. 


(xi) Kard 


[2348] Kara, in the Synoptists, is occasionally used of locality, 
both with genitive and with accusative. In John it is never thus 
used. In Mark, it occurs no less than seven times in the phrase Kat” 
iStav, “privately.” John never represents Jesus as doing anything 
‘ privately” (comp. xviii. 20). This is one explanation of the rarity 
of xard in John as compared with Mark. It is interesting to note 
that one out of two instances with the genitive, and one out of eight 
instances with the accusative, occur in interpolations (viii. 6, v. 4). 
The phrase els xa6’ efs is also part of an interpolation (vii. 9). 


(xii) Merd 

(a) Meta ’loyaatoy (iti. 25) 

[2349] Merd with the accusative requires no comment, meaning 
almost always “after,” of time, as in the Synoptists*. 

Mera with the genitive of the person in N.T. regularly means sn 


company with,” and frequently “associated with (as a friend),” “ on 
the side of.” Except in Revelation, it is not used in N.T. with verbs 





land,” the brothers presently saw Jesus ‘‘helping along with us to seftle the 
ship (7rd motor édpdowuer).” For this remarkable expression comp. (Steph. ) 
Callixenus Athen. 18, p. 204 D édpacOjva 7d mroiov dogards emt Tay pardyywv 
(i.e. Steph. viii. 603, on the (1) ‘‘stocks” or (2) “‘ rollers ”), and Constantin. 
Basil. Mac. c. 34, p- 90 él twos dopadods édmidos édpacOjva (metaph.). In 
N.T. also we have ‘‘hope” connected with steadfastness in two metaphors, (1) 
Col. i. 23 TeOewedcwpévor kal édpator Kal wh perakwovmevor dd Tis éAmldos,.., 
(2) Heb. vi. 18—19 éAmldos, Hv ws dykupav Exouev. This ‘‘settling the ship” is 
perhaps originally derived from some poetic metaphor. 

1 [2349a] Merd with accusative occurs (12) in the phrase mw. radra (or, rotro) 
(2394), also in iv. 43 mera, dé Tas Sto Nudpas, xx. 26 uel’ Huépas dxrw. It is foll. by 
other nouns in [v. 4] wera Thy Tapaxiy (interpol.), xiii. 27 wera 7d Pwplor. 

In the historical books of LXX, mera raira is very common (much more so 
than pera Todro). It occurs (5) in 1 Mac., but not in 2 Mac., 3 Mac., 4.Mac. It 
occurs (3) in 1 Esdr. but never in Ezr., which has pera rodro twice. Mera 
radra is non-occurrent in Mk and Mt., but it occurs Mk-App. xvi. 12, and in 
Lk. (both speech and narr.), It is very freq. in Rev. (i. 19, iv. 1, 2, vii. 9 etc.). 
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eee ee ahem ee 
of contention ¢g. “fight wih (i.e. against)',” a use apparently 
confined to Hebraic Greek. In John, when it is used of people 
“talking,” or “murmuring,” or “questioning with one another (per 
ddAjAwv)*,” the speakers are all on one side—either the Jews against 
Jesus, or the disciples wishing to question Jesus (not some for, others 
against, Him). And ovv{yreiv, fyrnots etc. elsewhere are found with 
mpos or ovv or dative, but not with mera®, These facts bear on the 
interpretation of iii. 25 (lit.) “There arose therefore a questioning 
Jrom (? 2350) (éx) the disciples of John along with (wera) a Jew about 
purifying, and they came to John and said to him, Rabbi,....” 

[2350] The whole of the context—which turns on the possibility 
of rivalry between the Baptist and Christ, who had come into the 
Baptist’s neighbourhood—suggests that the Jews and some of the 
Baptist’s disciples wished to incite the Baptist to jealousy. If we 
take {jrnots to mean (as it does in the Acts and Pastoral Epistles) 
a quarrel*, and a quarrel about some matter that seems to the writer 
unimportant, we can give pera its usual Johannine signification by 
supposing (1) a parenthesis after “quarrel®,” (2) an ellipsis of rues, 
“some,” after éx (2218—5), (3) wera meaning “allied with”: ‘There 
arose therefore a quarrel—{some] of the disciples of John [siding] 
with a Jew [or, Jews] about purifying; and they came to John 
and said, Rabbi,...” ze. they tried to rouse him to jealousy of 
Jesus®. Nonnus has épis..."Iwdvvao padyrais “EBpaiov pera gwrds. 





1 Rev. ii. 16, xi. 7, xii. 7, xiii. 4 etc. But comp. 1 Cor. vi. 6—7 ddedpds 
peta ddeApod xplverar...xpluara Exere wel’ éavTGv. Steph. gives no instance. 

2 Jn xi. 56 Z\eyor, vi. 43 yoyyvferé, xvi. 19 fnretre, all foll. by w. ddAjAwv. 

8 Mk viii. 11 dat., ix. 14, 16 mpés, Lk. xxii. 23 mpés, Acts xv. 2 mpds 
(v. r. stv), Acts xxv. 19 mpés: Acts vi. 9 dat., ix. 29 mpés. 

4 [2350a] Zjrnots is not in LXX. In N.T. it occurs elsewhere 6 times. 
It implies strife in Acts xv. 2, 7, foolish discussion and pedantical wrangling in 
1 Tim. vi. 4, 2 Tim. ii. 23, Tit. iii. 9, and prob. in Acts xxv. 20. Zirnpa is 
also used in an unfavourable sense in Acts xv. 2, xviii. 15, xxiii. 29 etc. 

5 [23504] Comp. Rev. xii. 7 ‘“‘And there was war in heaven—Michael and 
his angels making war with the dragon—and the dragon made war and his 
angels...” 

6 [2350c] The Latin versions have ‘“‘Jews” instead of ‘‘Jew” and render 
éx as follows :—a and f “‘ inter,” 4 ‘‘ ex,” ¢ ‘‘de,” d‘‘a.” They render werd thus :— 
a “et” (but @ has ‘‘inter Judaeos et discipulos Johannis”), 6 and ¢ ‘‘cum,” 
f “et,” d “ad.” Syr. Burk. has (txt) ‘among the disciples of John with the 
Jews,” but his marg. gives ‘‘of one of the disciples of John with a Jew (or, ‘the 
Jews’) S,” and the Arabic Diatessaron has ‘‘ between one of John’s disciples and 
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(B) Oi mer’ aytoy dntec (ix. 40) 

[2351] In ix. 4o (lit.) “There heard [some] of the Pharisees these 
things—those that were with him (jxovoav €x Tov ®. Tatra ot per 
adrod dvres),” SS has “the Pharisees which were near him.” This 
rendering, if allowable, would remove a great difficulty ; for the con- 
text represents Christ as severely condemning them, so that “on hes 
side,” or “his companions” —the rendering demanded by usage*— 
seems out of place here. But (1) pera is hardly ever used of mere 
proximity, (2) the article would surely have been omitted, since the 
sense would require “some, being casually with him.” Chrysostom 
paraphrases it as “following him superficially (€vroAaiws)”: but 
how can the supposition of such an ellipsis be justified? It would 
be more allowable to suppose that, as in ix. 25 tuddds wy means 
“ being once blind,” so here ot 3vres means “those who once were.” 
But there the context continues “ now I see (dpre BAéra),” so that 
the antithesis and the context together make the meaning clear : 
‘‘Being [known to everyone as] blind,” or “being [up to this 
moment] blind,” now I see. Here there is no such context, and no 
satisfactory explanation presents itself’. 


(y) Mer&d compared with mrapd 
[2352] John only once says pévew peas, the reason being perhaps 








one of the Jews.” These last two renderings necessitate that the /wo must be 
described as going ‘ogether to John and saying ‘‘Rabbi” etc. 

[2350 d] Chrysostom supposes that the ‘“‘Jew” was one of Christ’s followers, 
one whom the disciples of John tried ineffectually to persuade. But this view, 
besides not explaining perd, fails to explain why the evangelist here alone uses 
the word “Jew” instead of ‘‘a disciple of Christ,” the term he elsewhere applies 
(xix. 38) to Joseph of Arimathza. 

1 [2351 a] Even where Peter is represented as (xviii. 18) “‘ along with” the High 
Priest’s servants (as Judas is ‘‘along with” the soldiers that arrest Jesus) perd, 
probably suggests blame, ‘‘ making himself their companion.” And, with the 
article, the notion of companionship is strengthened. 

2 [23514] Iloré, ‘‘once,” occurs in this narrative, a little earlier (ix. 13) “him 
that was once blind (rév wore tupddv).” And the context implies that, whereas 
‘the once blind” had been caused to see, so, ‘‘ those who had once seen” —+?.e. 
those who, being Pharisees; had ance been disciples of the Lord—had been made 
blind, It would therefore make good sense. to read of more per’ avrov dvres, and 
more might have been dropped owing to its similarity with Otec of which it 
seemed a repetition. But there is no variation in the Mss. except that A places 
bvres before per’ avrod. 

3 [23522] Jn xi. 54 ‘‘and there he abode with (werd) the disciples” is shewn 
by the following words (‘‘ Now the passover of the Jews was nigh”) to denote 
a brief period. 
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that pera mostly implies companionship, friendly conversation, aid 
etc., for a special occasion, unless the contrary is implied by adding 
“for ever” etc.’ When the Paraclete (z.e. Friend and Helper) is first 
mentioned, it is with pera, but qualified by “for ever,” then with zapa, 
‘‘at home with,” then with ev, as follows, xiv. 16—17 “another 
Paraclete will he give to you that he may be zm companionship with 
you (ue6" judy) for ever, even the Spirit of truth, which the world is 
not able to receive, because [the world] doth not behold it or under- 
stand it. Ye understand it because it abides, as 7m a home, with you 
(wap’ ipiv péever) and zz you it [really] is (kat év vuiv éorw, v.r. éorar, 
W.H. txt éoriv).” 

[2353] Here are three stages of revelation. ‘The first is, that the 
new Friend—instead of being the companion of the disciples for 
a few months (like the Lord in the flesh) (uera)—would be their 
companion, guide, and prompter, “for ever (eis tov aidva).” The © 
second is, that since the companion was the Spirit of Truth and 
the disciples had a spiritual affinity with Truth, they were al- 
ready in sympathy with the Spirit, and it was already (in the eyes of 
the Lord who saw things as they were) at home with them (rapa). 
The third statement is, that the Spirit was indeed essentially “in 
them,” 7.e. in their inmost being (ev)*. The mss., except BD, read 
(xiv. 17) €orar “ shall be in you.” But “ye understand it because z¢ 
shall be in you” makes very poor sense. Our Lord has previously 
used the present tense to the disciples (“‘ Ye are”) telling them that 
they are (xv. 3) “pure” by reason of “the Word” that He has, as it 
were, spoken into the hearts of all but Judas. This “word” is 
regarded as being the beginning of the Spirit, which, therefore, He 
now says, “in you [essentially] is.” 

(xili) Tlapa 

(1) Tlapdé with Accusative 

[2354] This construction is never used by John. Whereas Mark 
and Matthew have “dy the sea (rapa tyv Oadkaccav)” with verbs of 





1 [2352 4] In xii. 7 ‘‘The poor ye have always with you (ue0’ tua)” is 
omitted (1688 4) by SS and D. If it were genuine it would be Jn’s only mention 
of mrwxol in Christ’s words. 

2 [2353 a] In some contexts, év tuiv might mean “‘among you all” and not 
‘* i you individually.” But the whole passage indicates that the three prepositions 
describe three stages of spiritual help for each one of the disciples individually, 
the Spirit being (1) ‘‘ by his side,” (2) “at-home with him,” (3) ‘‘in his heart.” 
Moreover, the Johannine év almost always means ‘‘in,” not ‘ among.” 
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rest or motion, and Luke twice has “ standing by the lake (éorus, or 
éordra, rapa Tv Npvyv)},” John, though he at least once describes 
Jesus as standing by the sea, never uses mapa thus. It has been 
shewn (2340—6) that once at least (and probably twice) he uses emi 
with the genitive to mean “‘on the edge of the sea.” 





(2) Tlapa with Dative 
(a) Tlapé with Dative and meré with Genitive, see 2352—3 
(8) Synoptic and Johannine use 


[2355] In the Synoptists, rapa rd Ge9, or rg warpi, “ with God,” 
r “with the Father,” mostly suggests “in the sight of God,” “in the 
esiimation of the Father,” not “in His, [so to speak, literal] presence.” 
But in John the sense is local and metaphorical, as in viii. 38 “that 
which I have seen wth (rapa) the Father,” that is “in the home of 
my Father,” or “by the side of my Father.” It means the spiritual 
region that we call “heaven.” Compare xvii. 5 “glorify me...dy thy 
side (mapa ceavr@)...with the glory that I had dy thy side (xapa cot).” 
In xix. 25 “Now there stood (ioryxeav 8€) by the cross (rapa 7G 
atavpo) of Jesus his mother...,” there occurs the only instance in 
N.T. where wapa is used with an impersonal dative. It is quoted by 
Chrysostom with mapeoryxévac and the dative. Is it possible that 
“the cross” had already acquired a shade of suggestion of a “sign” 
or military “standard,” so that when Christ’s disciples had abandoned 
Him in the conflict, the women are described as still “standing by 
the cross,” as soldiers “stand by the colours” P 


(3) Tlapa with Genitive 


[2356] On zapa and ex, with e&€pxoua, see 2326—8. Tapa 
Kvpiov occurs in Mark and Matthew as a quotation in connexion 
with the Corner Stone (“This [thing] is from the Lord”) and in 
Luke, in connexion with the Incarnation, just before the Magnificat’. 
In John, wapa with genitive almost always means “from [the bosom, 
or home, or hand, or immediate presence, of]” God*. 


es 

1 Lk. v. I—2. 

2 [2356a] Mk xii. 11, Mt. xxi. 42 (Ps. cxviii. 23). Lk. i. 45 forac TeAelwors... 
mapa Kuplov, and also i. 37 ox déduvarijoer mapa rod Oeod ray pha (alluding to 
Gen. xviii. 14 ‘‘too hard for the Lord,” rapa TQ eq phua) refer to the Incarnation. 

8 In this sense it occurs about 18 times, in other senses about 7 times. 
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(4) Tlapa with Genitive and with Dative interchanged 


[2357] In the following, the dative construction is followed by 
the genitive construction (but D, and most Latin and Syriac versions, 
have assimilated the latter to the former) viii. 38 @ éya édpaxa mapa 
T@ watpi AaAG* Kai vpels odv a yxovoaTe Tapa TOD TaTpds movelre. 
Commenting on this, Origen adduces vi. 45—6 was 6 dxovoas mapa 
Tod warpos Kai pabudv Epxerar pds ewe. ody Ori Tov warépa éwpakér THs 
ei fin 6 dv rapa [Tod] Geod, obros éWpaxev rov warépa. But in the latter 
Origen reads ¢ dv rapa 7 warpi instead of o dv rapa [rod] bod, and 
Chrysostom reads o éx tod Oeod at least once’. 

[2358] Retaining the text in vi. 456, we may explain 6 dv mapa 
[rod] Geos, like 6 dv eis tov KdArov tod marpds above (2308—9), as 
a combination of rest and motion, suggesting the divine nature of 
the Son on earth, not “sent from the side, or home, of God” like 
John the Baptist (i. 6 drecradpévos zapa) but “BEING from the 
side of God,” ze. eternally existing and proceeding from God. 
There is a distinction between the believer—who (through the Law 
of Moses and of Nature) “hath heard” voices issuing from the 
Father's House and “hath understood” their humanising and loving 
tendency—and the Son, in the Father’s House, who “hath seen the 
Father.” 

[2359] In viii. 38, the interpretation of the whole largely depends 
on the interpretation of zoveire as indicative or imperative, on which 
see 2193 foll. On this, too, rests in part the application of rod matpos 
to God, or to Satan (who is. shortly afterwards described as the 
“father” of those whom Jesus is addressing). But in any case there 
is the same contrast as in vi. 45—6 between the distinctness with 
which the Son “sees” the things zz the House of the Father and the 





1 [2367 a] Huet ii. 293 A érepos cvyxpdpevos cal rg, Ilds.6 dxovcas rapa Tod 
marpos kal wabew Epxerar mpbs me, obx bre Tov ardpa édpaxé Tis, ef wy 6 Gy Tapa TO 
marpl ovTos éwpaxe Tov marépa, épei Sri elal res Tav evowpaToupevuw Wuxv mply els 
yeveow édGeciv, peuabnrevpévar mapa TY TaTpl, Kal dxodcaca avrod, al Twes Kal 
épxovrar mpos Tov owripa.... 

2 [2357 6] Chrys. Eira éwdyer: Ovx dre rdv Tlardépa ris épaxev el ph 6 wv éx 
ToD Ocod* od kaTd Tov THs airias Adyov evraiHa Tobro Aéywr adAd KaTa TOV TpdToY 
THs ovclas. “Hrrel el robro é\eye, mavres mapa Tod Beod éouév* od ody 7d étalperov 
rod Tiod Kal xexwpicuévov; That is to say, mapé would apply to ‘‘all men,” 
€x to the Eternal Son alone. One may infer from this that 6 dv wapd, in Chrys., 
a few lines above, when the text is first introduced, is (as often in such cases) 
a corrupt conformation to the received text. Cramer reads é« repeatedly, but 
has a strangely different text, with mdvres yap éx Tod Oeod éopev. 
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indistinctness with which men receive promptings /vom the invisible, 
whether for good or for evil. About the promptings for good Jesus 
said, “everyone that hath heard and understood.” He does not here 
say, “the things that ye have heard and understood.” Perhaps the 
evangelist wishes to suggest that the muttered instigations to evil 
need no such effort to “understand” them as is required by the 
promptings to good. 


(xiv) ILept 

[2360] Ifepé with accusative does not occur in John. On the 
v.r. In xi, 19 Tas wept MapGay, see 1990. With the genitive, epi 
occurs in john almost as often as in all the Synoptists together, 
because of the frequency of the Johannine phrases “testify con- 
cerning,” “speak concerning” etc. This makes it almost certain 
that epi, the reading of A etc. in i. 30 twrép ob éyd clrov, is 
incorrect ; for there would have been no temptation to alter it. It 
also demonstrates that trép ov, in that passage, cannot mean pre- 
cisely “concerning whom,” for, had that been the meaning, John 
would have written wepi. See 2369—71. The frequency of zepi, 
and the existence of ypddew zepi in v. 46, shew that xii. 16 qv ér 


avT®@ yeypappéva, does not mean quite the same as 7rept avrod. See 
2339. 


(xv) Ips 

(a) ITIpd émoy (x. 8) 

[2361] In x. 8 “As many as came Jefore me (xpd éuod) are all 
thieves and robbers,” the difficulty of “before me” has caused its 
omission in several versions and quotations, because the phrase 
might be used against the Prophets and Saints of Israel. Ippo, in 
some contexts, might mean “zm preference to”—as in “Thou shalt 
have none other gods defore me},” if rendered into classical Greek. 
But zpé, with é\@eiv, could hardly mean anything except “in front of ” 
or “previously to.” 

[2362] In the second of-these two senses, however, the phrase 
will harmonize with the context, if “defore me,” referring to what has 





1 [2861 a] Ex. xx. 3, LXX rd éuod, Deut. v. 7, comp. Deut. xxi. 16. In 
Deut. v. 7, LXX has pd mpoodrov wou, but AF wdhy éuod. The LXX, so far 
as can be judged from the instances given by Trommius under seven Hebrew 
headings, never uses mp6 to mean ‘preferred to.” 
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just been said (“I am the Good Shepherd ”) can mean “ before the 
coming of the Good Shepherd in the dawn to open the door of the 
fold and to bring out the flock for pasture.” In contrast with Him, 
the evil shepherds, or hirelings, may be supposed to come prema- 
turely, while it is dark, trying to force their way into the fold in 
order to steal and kill. Possibly zpd god may be also intended to 
suggest a notion of “preferring himself to me,” but the fundamental 
meaning is that of time. Only, we are not to suppose that “before 
me” means “before I became incarnate” or that it is limited (as 
Chrysostom seems to suggest) to leaders like Judas. and Theudas?. 
It appears to be uttered by Christ in the character of the Good 
Shepherd—whether called the Shepherd of Israel, or the Shepherd of 
the world—and to mean “ As many as have come to the flock, from 
the beginning, not waiting for the Good Shepherd’s time, nor 
associating themselves with Him, but pressing forwards to rule 
mankind by the short methods of constraint.” 


(8) Tlpo transposed 


For xii. 1 mpo && ypepaev rod macxa, see 2288. 


(xvi) IIpés 
(1) TIpdc with Accusative, with verb of rest 


[2363] The only Johannine passage that needs comment is i. 1 
“In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with (xpos) God 
(rov Oedv),” where the question is, What is precisely meant by zpos? 
An evangelist might have used: ow “together with,” or perd “in 
companionship with,” or apa (with dat.) “by the side of,” “in the 
household of ”—as, in Proverbs, Wisdom personified, describing her 
close connexion with God, says, “Then [7.e. during the Creation] 
I was by His side (zap avrd)*.” But John uses a preposition that is 
(so far as present evidence goes) not used in this connexion by any 





1 [2362] Origen says (Huet ii. 41 D) mpo yap 77s TeAevwoews Too Abyou mdvTa, 
Wexra Ta ey dvOphras are évdeH Kal éddurH. In his context he mentions the 
‘white horse” in the Apocalypse (xix. 11) with Ps. xxxiii. 17 “‘A horse is deceitful 
for safety” and Ps. xx. 7 ‘‘Some trust in chariots and some in horses.” The 
passages suggest a contrast, between the true Deliverer, or Captain of Salvation, 
and the false Deliverer, between the Warrior and the Brigand. 

2 Prov. viii. 30. F 
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ee a es a 
Greek classical author, nor in LXX.! And this is all the more 
remarkable because apa with dative is used by John to describe 
“abiding with,” spiritually, as well as literally, and this is also used 
in classical Greek, and in the Synoptists, to mean “in the house of,” 
“at home with.” 

[2364] In N.T. zpds twa is frequently employed, to mean, not 
exactly “at home with,” but “in familiar intercourse with,” “close 
contact with,” sometimes hostile, but in any case close, communica- 
tion’. In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians the Apostle says 
that he desires “to be at home i” converse with the Lord (évdnueiv 
mpos tov K.)” and in any case to be “ well pleasing” to Him ; and he 
uses this preposition to describe his “staying zm converse with” Peter, 
and to express his hope that the youthful Timothy may “be free 
from intimidation in his intercourse with” the Corinthians’. 

[2365] According to the analogy of Mark’s usage, 6 Adyos jv 
mpos tov Oeov would mean “the word was in converse with God”: 
and John, in writing the words, might possibly have in mind the two 
passages (2364 a)'in Mark’s Gospel where Christ speaks of Himself 
as “having converse with” men, and where, in each case, either 
Matthew or Luke has omitted or altered the preposition. As the 
Logos on earth jv zpos dvOpurrovus, so from the beginning He was 





1 [2363 a] Steph. and Thayer give no instance of elvat rpés Twa from classical 
Greek. Wahl’s classical instances bear on ypd@eoOar, or droypdderOat, mpéds etc., 
and contain no example with elva: or with a verb of simple rest. Swete 
(Mk xiv. 49) says ‘‘see W. M., p. 504, and cf. ix. 19, note”; but ix. 19 note 
says simply ‘‘ pds tuas=ped’ tudy (Mt.), cf. vi. 3”; and vi. 3, commenting on 
mpos tas, simply says, ‘“‘They were settled at Nazareth (wde mpds qyuiv)”— 
presumably a misprint for #juds. W. M. p. 504 gives no classical instance exc. 
Demosth. Apat. 579 @ (Teubner 892) rots wey @...elvar Tas Slkas mpos Tods Oeo- 
podéras, z.e. ‘bring their suits zo’—which is not to the point. 

(2363 4] In 2 Chr. xxviii. 15 ‘‘they brought them to Jericho...unto their 
brethren,” xaréornoay abrovs els "I...mpds rods ddehpovs airy, motion is implied. 
No instance has been hitherto alleged of elvat rpés twa in LXX. 

2 [2364a] Mk vi. 3, Mt. xiii. 56 (Lk. diff.) “‘ they are all in familiar intercourse 
with us (waoat mpds huas elolv),” Mk ix. 19, Lk. ix. 41 (Mt. xvii. 17 wed’ bur) 
<“How long shall I hold converse with you (mpos tyas)!” Mk xiv. 49 (Mt. xxvi. 55 
om., Lk. xxii. 53 ue6’ dudy) ‘‘I was daily 72 converse with you (mpds buds) in the 
Temple teaching and ye did not seize me.” Comp. Mt. xxvi. 18 (Mk-Lk. diff.) 
arpos o& mod 7d Idoxa “I keep the Passover 7m thy house.” The context suggests 
a sign, and a secret arrangement, and confidential communication. 

3 [23644] 2 Cor. v. 8, Gal. i. 18, 1 Cor. xvi. 10 dpéBws yévnrar mpds duas. 
Comp. Gal. ii. 5 ‘‘that the truth of the Gospel might abcde in converse with you 
(dtapeloy wpos tuas).” 
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mpos tov Gedv, and the twofold application of the phrase “in converse 
with” prepares the way for the thought of a Mediator. Moreover, 
this preposition, being regularly used with many verbs of speaking}, 
might seem appropriate to the definition of the Word. 

[2366] But would an educated Greek at once understand #y mpos 
tov Gedv in this sense? In Mark, the context shews the meaning of 
civat mpds, but it is not shewn thus at the beginning of the Fourth 
Gospel: and zpos with the accusative, in classical Greek, means 
“having regard to,” as in zpds tadra “having regard to these things,” 
one of the commonest phrases in the language. Hence zpos rov 
Gedv might be taken by Greek readers to mean “ having regard to 
God.” And this would agree with abundant instances of Civ mpos 
twa, in classical Greek, meaning “7¢o live in absolute devotion to 
anyone,” as where Demosthenes describes patriots as “living with 
constant regard to (xpos) their country*.” This sense, too, suits the 
whole of the Fourth Gospel, which describes the Son as doing 
nothing except that which He sees the Father doing, so that the 
Logos is regarded as always, so to speak, [looking] toward,” or 
“having regard to,” God. Probably John combines this spiritual 
meaning (“devoted to”) with the more local meaning (“in converse 
with ”) and, in his own mind, the former is predominant?. 





1 [2365 a] Not however so freq. in Jn asin Lk. Aéyew and elreiv mpés in Jn 
occur only thrice of Christ’s words, but more freq. as to the words of others. 

* [2366 a] Aristot. Rhet. i. 9. 4 édevOdpov yap 7d wh mpds addov LAr, Plut. Mor. 
471 B émel mpos érépous 7 mpds atrods elOloyeba Sv, Demosth. 411. 33 Tots dé 
mpos duds Swow (comp. 2. 361. 4 mpos Tobrov mdv7’ éoxbmovv), Lucian iti. 312 
wpos udvov ce §@. It is frequent in Aristotle. 

8 [2366 4] Hpés twa with verbs of speaking—which is prob. non-existent in 
Mk-Mt. except in mpds ddAjous or éavrods—is fairly frequent in Jn, but net 
nearly so frequent as in Lk. Jn seldom has it of words addressed by Jesus to 
others (iv. 48 ‘‘Except ye see signs...,” vi. 5 ‘‘Whence are we to buy loaves?” 
viii. 31 “‘If ye abide in my word...,” addressed to those who are soon afterwards 
called the children of the devil), but more frequently of words addressed to Jesus 
(ii. 3, ili. 4, iv. 15, 49 etc.). In Lk. it is so freq. as to occur six times in the 
first chapter. In LXX, mpdés twain 1 Kings xii. 5, 7, 10, xxii. 18 etc. corresponds 
to rwi in 2 Chr. x. 5, 7, 10, xviii. 17 etc. 

[2366] In Mk xii. 12, mpds avrovs elev means “‘with reference to (or, against) 
them.” In Mk x. 26, W.H. read Aéyovres pds aidrév without altern. following 
BCX, and this would mean ‘‘to Jesus.” But the text varies greatly. SS omits 
‘‘saying” and has ‘‘in themselves,” and AD and the Latin vss, have mpds éavrovs, 
There does not appear any reason why pds a’rév, had it been in Mk, should 
have been altered to mpos égurovs. But if the € in éavrovs were dropped in 
some MSS. after the C in mpés, or if éavrovs were spelt atrovs, it would be 
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Te a i ta it a 
(2) Tlpdc repeated after verb of motion 


[2367] In xx. 2 “She runneth therefore and cometh unto (mpos) 
Simon Peter and unto (pds) the other disciple. whom Jesus loved 
and saith to them...” why is mpés repeated? The repetition would 
certainly indicate a desire to distinguish in a marked manner between 
the two, if zpés had been repeated in a brief phrase like mpos &. 
kat mpos "Iwavyv. Perhaps here it means simply that the two were not 
living in the same house, and Mary is to be supposed as being 
accompanied by Peter to the house of the other disciple. No other 
instance quite like this is given by Winer-Moulton (p. 522, Part iii. 
sect. 1. 7. a). Elsewhere prepositions are repeated to give dis- 
tinctness and weight to separated clauses as in Jn xvi. 8 (and, 
without «ai, in Eph. vi. 12). 


(3) Tlpdc with Dative 


[2368] This occurs four times in John (Mk (rz), Mt. (0), Lk. (1)?) 
always meaning “at,” “close to,” xviii. 16 “Peter was standing a7 
the door,” xx. 11 “Mary was standing a¢ the tomb outside,” xx. 12 
“two angels sitting one af the head and one af the feet.” Tpds, 
“near,” with dative of person, occurs in Sophocles (Ant. 1189, Oecd. 
Col. 1268) (comp. Aesch. Supp. 242) and might conceivably have 
been used (mpds 76 Oe@) in i. 1 if John had meant merely ‘“near?.” 


(xvii) ‘Ymép (see also 2718—22) 


[2369] “Ywép with accusative occurs as V.r. for (xii. 43) m7ep, see 
2092.. ‘Y7ép with genitive occurs 13 times in John, more than twice the 
number of instances in all the Synoptists. In almost all the Johannine 
instances it refers to the death of one for the many*®. But in the 


oti ge Oi. UO eee 
comparatively intelligible that abrods (read as avrots) should be changed to avrév : 
and avréy might be thought by the scribe of B to agree better with Mt.-Lk. and 
with the context, which describes Jesus as answering what is said by the disciples. 
W.H. reject B’s reading of éavr. for adr. in Mk viii. 37 and xi. 8, and place 
it in the margin in xi. 7. On the whole, in Mk x. 26, éavrov’s seems more 
probable than avrév. 

1 Mk v. 11 fp 88 exe? mpds 7H Bpet, Lk. xix. 37 eyylfovros 5¢ adrod non mpds 
TH karaBdoet 7. Spous Trav, Bhar. 

2 [2368.2] I\nolov, “near,” deserves mention as a preposition peculiar to Jn in 
iv. 5 mAnolov Tod xXwplov, RV. “near to the parcel of ground.” I1Anotlor, “near,” 
occurs nowhere else in N.T., nor does Steph. quote it freq. except with genitive of 
person (but see Aesch. Prom. 364). Jn may have been influenced by LX X where 
it occurs (Tromm.) ro times, once (Josh. viii. 33) in connexion with Gerizim, 
called in John (iv. 20—21) “‘this mountain.” 

3 Jn xvii. 19 brép adrdv dyidsw éuavrdy refers also to mediation. 
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following it is rendered by R.V. (as well as A.V.) “of”: i. 30 “This 
is he af whom (irép ov) I°said, After me cometh a man which is 
become (A.V. “is preferred”) before me....” 

[2370] Against this rendering is the fact that (2360) epi is the 
regular Johannine preposition in the phrase “speak of” meaning 
“speak about.” ‘Yrép, it is true, is used by some authors in a sense 
closely resembling that of zepi, as we might use “on” (“on this 
subject the writer urges etc.” often with a notion of advocacy): but 
in such cases the context—referring generally to a thing, not to 
a person—ought to be such as to make the meaning clear’. Here 
the context suggests “in behalf of.” For the Baptist is speaking as 
a messenger or ambassador of the Messiah, and he might have used 
the words of St Paul “We are ambassadors iz behalf of Christ?.” 

[2371] Ammonius*, among other explanations, suggests that dvyp is 
here applied to Christ by John the Baptist in the sense of vupdios, 
“bridegroom,” and it is an undoubted fact that in the Fourth Gospel 
the singular of avyp is always capable of this sense*: and the Baptist 
is introduced later on in this Gospel as calling Christ the “ bride- 
groom” and himself the “bridegroom’s friend’.” This suggests 
a new way in which we may interpret trép in accordance with its 
legitimate meaning: “This is he ix behalf of whom [coming as the 
bridegroom’s friend in behalf of the bridegroom| I said, After me 
cometh a man....” It would be too much to substitute “husband” 
for “man”: but a play upon the word, suggesting the former, may 
very well be intended. In the first statement of the Baptist’s evi- 
dence the word “man” did not occur (i. 15) “This was he (lit.) that 
(1927) I said (otros jv dv etrov), He that cometh after me.,..” The 
insertion of the word avyp is therefore all the more remarkable here: 
and so is the insertion of trép. We may suppose that in the first 
moment of discovery the Baptist simply announces a superior. 
After an interval he is able to define the superiority: “He is the 


1 [2370 a} Z.g. in Xen. Cyrop. vii. 15. 17 Abradates has been, in effect, 
pleading in behalf of the flanks of the army that they will be exposed while he 
himself will be so safe that he is almost ashamed to take the position assigned to 
him. Cyrus replies, ‘‘Well, if your part [of the army] is right, be not alarmed 
Jor them (el ra mapa col Kadws exer Odpper brréep éxelvwv).” See 2719 a. 

2 2 Cor. vy. 20. 3 Cramer ad Joc. 

4 [2371 2] In iv. 16, 17, 18 the context shews that it must mean ‘‘ husband.” 
In i. 13 o¥d2 éx OeAhpwaros dvdpds, the use of dvjp instead of dvOpwros may indicate 
‘‘husband,” the meaning being ‘‘ not by mortal begetting.” See 2722. 

5 Jn iii. 29. : 
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avyp, the lord, the husband of Israel. I came and spoke zm his de- 
half, preparing the way for him as the bridegroom.” See 2718—22. 


(xviii) ‘Yr6. and troxdro 
(1) ‘Ynd with Accusative 


[2372] ‘Yao with accusative occurs only in i. 48 “Before Philip 
called thee being under the fig-tree I saw thee (xpo rot ce Dikurrov 
dwvycat ovra iro THV ouKHy eldov oe).” This should be compared 
with the following, which contains the only instance of vroxatw 
in John, i. 50 “Because I said to thee that I saw thee underneath 
the fig-tree (ori elddv oe vroxatw THs ovKys) thou believest!” Here 
a phrase with vzo and accusative is quoted with vroxarw and genitive. 
Perhaps the more emphatic form vroxatrw, “under cover of,” em- 
phasizes the notion of secrecy: “Because I said to thee that I saw 
thee under cover of a fig-tree [as if that were, in thine eyes, so very 
marvellous].” The same substitution is found in Luke’s, as compared 
with Mark’s, description of the suppressed light. Mark has “ander the 
bed,” but Luke “under cover of a bed,” or “thrust down under 
a bed?.” 


1 [23714] For trép with personal object and verb of speaking, comp. Xen. 
Cyrop. iii. 3. 14 émrel ofv od owmrdgs eyo NéEw kal drép cod Kai brép Hudv, Polyb. 
xxi. 14. 9 Tabra...dmepivaro vrép ravrds ToO cuvedplov, xxviii. 16. 4 brép 7s 
[mpeoBelas] érotetro rov xpnuariopov Kal Tos Néyous. 

2 [2372 a] Mk iv. 21 bd Thy KAlynv, Lk. viii. 16 broxdrw xkrAns. In LXX, 
(1) ‘‘under the tree, oak, pomegranate etc.” is regularly 36 with accusative, but (2) 
“‘under every green tree,” referring to idolatry, is regularly droxdrw (in Is. lvii. 5, 
where LXX has bwé, Ag. and the rest have broxdrw) with genitive. By so 
allusive a writer as Jn this distinction might be utilised here if the intention was 
to indicate in the second phrase (vzoxdrw) that Nathanael was passing through 
some spiritual crisis and perhaps wrestling with the solicitations of evil thoughts 
just before Philip called him. 

[23726] There is ambiguity in the first words, pd ro0...cuxjv. The caller 
might be Nathanael or Philip, and either Philip or Nathanael might be under the 
fig-tree. We have to infer the meaning from the context. And, even when 
eldéy ce is added, there is still ambiguity. “Ovra may agree-with (1) the preceding 
or (2) the following ce: andthe meaning may be (1) ‘‘{Long, or just] before 
Philip called thee at the moment when thou wast under the fig-tree—I saw thee,” 
(2) ‘‘[Just] before Philip galled thee—I saw thee in that moment when thou wast 
under the fig-tree.” : 

[2372] Chrysostom has a long and not very clear commentary, in the course 
of which he seems to assert that Christ had seen Nathanael not only ‘‘ just before 
(ply } pwrijoat)” the calling but also “ defore this (apd robrov)”: only the time 
had not come to say this. And yet Chrysostom previously says ‘‘But Jesus. 
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SP a a ls a 

(2) ‘Ynd with Genitive : 

[2373] ‘Yxo with the genitive is avoided by John (1885) as he 
prefers to speak of an agent performing an action rather than of an 
act performed by (v7) an agent. It occurs only in xiv. 21 6 fw tas 
évrohds pou K. Typdv ards exeivds éorw 6 dyamdv pe: 6 58 ayarav je 
ayarnOyoerar td tT. tatpos pov, where perhaps the writer desires to 
repeat precisely the words 6 éyardv we so that they may constitute 
the two middle terms of the sentence (25442). Perhaps the frequency 
of the nominatives 6 dyamdv and 6 ji) dyardv in the Epistle (1 Jn ii. 
10, ili. 10, 14, iv. 7 etc.) may partly explain the shape of the sentence 
here. Had the verb been tiudw we should have expected édv ris éud 
TYG Tywnoe adbrov 6 waryp similarly to xii. 26. 


PRONOUNS 


J]. DEMONSTATIVE 


(i) Atrés (see also 2723—7) 


[2374] Aurds (nom. sing.), in Luke}, sometimes means “he” (un- 
emphatic); but John uses it always to mean “himself,” sometimes in 
a context mentioning other persons (‘‘Azmse/f (adres) and his mother,” 
“himself and his household*”) but more often without such context 
to mean “of his own knowledge, or motion,” “unaided,” “un- 
prompted,” eg. ii. 24—5 “ But Jesus [of] Aemse/f (4..82°1.) would not 
trust himself to them because he understood [of] himself (dua 76 
avrov ywuoey) all men...for he knew [of] himself (avrés yap éyive- 





answered as God. For indeed He said I have known thee from the beginning... 
and ‘But now (z.e. just: now) did I see thee in the fig-tree (Kal yap elev, dre 
Avw6é& ce olda...cal, Nov elddv ce év rp ouxg...).’” Probably xal yap elev means 
**For indeed He sazd [in effect)” i.e. He meant. And Chrysostom perhaps 
implies that the words of Jesus contained both of the meanings above mentioned, 
though the time had not yet come when the former (‘‘long before”) could be 
clearly expressed. It will be noted that he paraphrases ‘‘ under the fig-tree” 
as ‘‘in [the covert of] the fig-tree.” 

1 [23744] Comp. Lk. xix. 2 kal ldod dvnp dvéuart Zax. cal adros qv dpxiredwvns 
with Judg. xvii. 7 cal éyev}On veavlas...xat avdrds Aevelrns, a literal rendering of 
the Heb. ‘‘and he [was] a Levite,” and see Lk. iv. 14—15, viii. r etc. In Lk., 
this use is probably Hebraic, 

2 [2374 4] Jnii. 12, iv. 2, 12, 53, xviii.  (R.V.) “Ae entered himself (4.) and 
his disciples,” (A.V.) ‘‘4e entered and his disciples.” 
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oxev) what was in man!,” vi. 6 “ For he himself (d. yap) knew [ze. he 
knew of himself, although he asked a question]...” 

[2375] So in vi. 15 “Jesus withdrew again into the mountain 
himself alone,” airos povos is in contrast with the multitude that 
wished to seize Him, and perhaps it does not merely mean “by 
himself alone.” Several authorities omit airés. Perhaps it has a 
mystical emphasis (27246). The same phrase, avrés povos, is applied 
to the grain of seed that will not die, xii. 24, A.V. “It abideth alone,” 
but R.V. “it abideth dy. ztse/f alone.” It would be well to use the 
emphatic pronoun elsewhere, ¢.g. vii. 10 “Then he Azmsel/f also went 
up [following his brethren].” In v. 20 ‘The Father loveth the Son 
and sheweth him all things that he Aimse/f doeth,” R.V. has “ himself,” 
but does not have it in xii. 49 “The Father that sent me hath Azmself 
given me commandment (6 zéuas pe waryp atros poe évroAiy 
déduxev).” In the latter, avrds is not quite the same as éxetvos, “ He 
and no other”; it is rather, “ He in His own person,” or “ He in 
His own character of Father’.” 

[2376] Avrovs (accus. pl. masc.) occurs very frequently in the 
Synoptic narrative, to denote disciples, multitudes, Pharisees etc., in 
relation to Jesus, describing how Jesus “taught them,” “healed 
them,” “called them,” “sent them,” “questioned them” etc. In John 
it occurs thus only four times® (excluding one instance in an inter- 
polated passage‘). On the other hand it occurs nine times in Christ’s 
Last Prayer referring to the disciples, when He is praying to the 
Father concerning “ them’.” 





1 [2374c] A.V. omits ‘‘self” in each of the three cases, R.V. in every case 
but the third. The threefold repetition of adrés is remarkable. In reality it 
does not mean ‘‘Jesus, by himself ’—for Jesus repeatedly declared that He does 
nothing ‘‘from, or by, himself’”—but Jesus being one with the Father or with 
the Spirit. Comp. the threefold repetition of raira in 2396—7. 

+ [2375 a] In xii. 49 R.V. has ‘‘The Father which sent me, he hath given me....” 
In vii. 4 oddels ydp Te év kpurT@ wore? Kal (nret adrds) év wmappyola elvar, the txt, if 
correct, means ‘‘himself im opposition to his work.” W.H. marg. has airé, with 
BD ad; but (1) c might be dropped before €, (2) although Syr. Cur. omits avrés, 
SS inserts it, (3) ¢y7@ with>accus. and inf. is not found in N.T. See 2727. 

® Disciples in i. 38, vic 17, xiii. 1, soldiers in xviii. 7. 

4-vili. 2. : 

5 [2376 a] xvii.6—23. The nom. pl. avrol is used (perh. in a more personal 
and emotional sense than éxeivo.) in Christ’s Prayer for the disciples, xvii. 19 
‘‘that they may be also themselves hallowed,” xvii. 21 ‘‘that they may be also 
themselves in us.” In xvii. 8 kal aro é\aBov, there is perh. a notion of spon- 
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eg apt 
[2377] In xviii. rx +3 ToTHpLov...ov wy wiw avrd, there is probably 
a combination of two constructions (1) “that very cup (avré 7. 7.),” 
z.e. the cup just as the Father presents it, and (2) the repetition of 
avré (more usually éxeivo) to emphasize the object’. In xx, 2—1 mt 
after Mary has said “They have taken the Lord out of the tomb,” 
the two disciples run thither, and one of them happens to be indicated 
by a pronoun (xx. 6 “Simon Peter following 47m”): but the narrative 
proceeds to describe how Peter (xx. 7) “entered into the tomb, and 
beholdeth...the napkin, which had [before] been upon Ais head,” 
where “his,” of course, means “the Lord’s ”—very naturally and 
dramatically since “the Lord” is in the mind of the evangelist and 
is assumed by him to be in the minds of sympathetic readers: and 
similarly Mary addressing, for the first time (as she supposes), the 
“gardener,” says “Sir, if thou hast conveyed Aim away,” although 
the “gardener” has merely said, “ Whom seekest thou2?” 
[2378] The meaning of avrod is disputed in the following, viii. 44 
“ He (éxeivos) was a murderer from the beginning and stood (éornKev) 
not in the truth because there is no truth in him. Whenever he is 
speaking that which is false (rd Wetdos) he speaketh out of his own 
(éx rév idiwv) (2728) ; because he is a false speaker (Wevorys) and the 
father of it (atrod).” Here “ of i¢” probably means “of that which is 
false.” Falsehood is regarded as being slanderous, ze. diabolic, or 
Satanic. Whenever Satan utters that which is false he speaks “out 
of the abundance of his heart,” “out of his inmost nature” ; but it is 
also suggested (by “your father” in the context) that, when the 
Slanderer causes men to slander, “e speaks out of them as “his 
Jamily” —idiwv being either masculine or neuter. For Origen’s and 
Chrysostom’s views see 2728. R.V. has “speaketh of his own” — 
which, if “of” is meant for “from” (as in “give of,” “take of”), is 
probably not English (2728 4), or only the English of scholars. 





taneousness, “‘and they of themselves received the words I gave them.” (In 
xvii. 11 avrol (v. r. od7o), if genuine, is antithetical to the following éy..) 

1 [2377 a] Winer-Moulton p- 184, after quoting Jn xviii. rr, says ‘*The 
pronoun is used for emphasis: so also in Mt. vi. 4, I Pet. v. 1o (Acts ii. 23), 
Rev. xxi. 6.” But W.H. reject airés in Mt. vi. 4, Rev. xxi. 6, not even giving 
it in the margin. In 1 Pet. v. ro avrds karaprice: probably implies the willingness 
of the Father to strengthen those who resist temptation (not ‘‘ He [as distinct 
from others]”). In such a solemn utterance as xviii. 14, it is hardly possible that 
avré should be ‘ pleonastic.” * 

2 On aivrod, as distinct from ‘éavrod or tétos, used possessively, see 1720 a—z. 
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et ee ae | 


[2379] Some have suggested that avrod above (viii. 44) refers to 
mis “anyone,” implied as the subject of Aadg, “ Whenever anyone 
speaks...he is a liar, and so is his father,” i.e. so is the devil. But 
(1) the alleged instances of the omitted ms are quite different from 
the context here’. (2) Such an end to a sentence as xai 6 warp 
avrod, leaving the reader to supply “is the same,” or “likewise a liar,” 
is quite unparalleled in this Gospel. (3) Where the subject is 
omitted, it would not be permissible (except in very special cases, 
such as Mt. xix. 3 éeorw [rw], “a man may”) to use a pronoun 
referring back to the non-existent subject. 

[2380] In xi. 45—6 “ Many therefore of the Jews, [by ‘many’ I 
mean] those that had come (oi éA@évres) to Mary... believed in him: but 
some of them (twits 83 éé avrav) went away to the Pharisees and told 
them...,” the pronoun “tem” may mean either “the Jews” or that 
section of the Jews which “had come to Mary.” Fora discussion of 
this see 1941 foll. Itis not likely that those who “told the Pharisees ” 
told them from good will to Jesus, desiring to glorify the latter: for, 
had that been the meaning, the writer would probably have used 
“and,” or “therefore,” instead of “ but” (“du¢ some of them went*”), 


, i 


1 [2879 a] Of the instances alleged by Winer-Moulton p. 7 36 n. 3, Job xxviii. 3 
has ‘‘man” supplied in R.V. but “He” (¢.e. God) in A.V.; both R.V. and A.V. 
agree in supplying ‘‘God” in the context (xxvii. 22), and its poetic character 
makes it of little use as a parallel to Jn. In 2 S. xvi. 23, d» tpbwrov éwepwrhoy is 
a literal rendering of Hebrew, ‘‘as though [one] were to take counsel,” and has 
little bearing on independent Greek. In Mt. xix. 3, rwe may be easily supplied 
after &eorw, “‘[one] is permitted,” and the parall. Mk x. 2 has dvdpl. In 
1 Thess. iv. g, the substantival infinitive in ob xpelay Exere ypadew duiv is very 
doubtful, having regard to (1) efxouey in B, Exouey in other good authorities, 
ypd@er@ar in some authorities, and to (2) the likelihood of conformity to 1 Thess. 
v. 1 ob xpelav Exere buiv ypdpecOu. In any case it supplies no parallel to AaAq in 
Jn viii. 44. 

[2379 4] Winer himself does not recognise the omission of the indefinite vis 
in any instance except where the subject can be supplied by the reader from his 
own knowledge or reading, or where it means “‘God,” ‘ Scripture,” ‘‘ the sacred 
writer” etc.: and, though it is frequent in LXX (as literal transl. of Hebrew, 
e.g. Ezr. iv. 15 “that [one] may search” érioxéyyrat, but 1 Esdr. ii. 18 érurxep67) 
it requires more support than is alleged. by Winer-Moulton before it can be 
recognised in any book,,of N.T., and especially in John, who had other ways 
of expressing himself (édv Tis Naf, 6 AaAGy etc.}, so that antecedently he would 
not be likely to use such an ellipsis even if the other evangelists used it. 

2 [23802] It may be said that the impotent man cured by Jesus gave 
information similarly (v. 15) to the Jews. But we are not told that he “believed 
in Jesus”; and it is quite possible that the evangelist regarded him as ungrateful 
and unbelieving—a contrast to the blind man, of whom it is expressly said 
that (ix. 36—8) he ‘“‘worshipped,” after expressing “ belief.” 
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ea opr 
It is difficult to explain how some of those who “ believed in” Jesus 
could (apparently) act against Him, Possibly, it is one of the 
instances of John’s manner of stating a fact, first, loosely and (strictly » 
speaking) even inaccurately, and then correcting ‘the statement 
(1925). If so, the meaning may be “those that had come to 
Mary [as a whole or, almost without exception]...believed...but 
some [few] of them [did not believe, but] went away to the 
Pharisees...” For & = adrds or éxetvos, see below’, 


(ii) "Exetvos (see also 2729—32) 


[2881] This pronoun is used frequently by all the evangelists as 
an adjective, especially in temporal phrases suchfas “in those days,” 
“from that hour” etc., and all the Synoptists have it in the phrase 
“woe unto that man (r@ avOpwrw éxeivw)*.” But the singular, as a 
personal pronoun, is almost confined to John*. He uses it some- 
times, without much apparent emphasis, in narrating a dialogue (“he 
answered,” “fe saith”) to mean “ he, on his side, replied, said, 
denied etc. +” 

[2382] Outside dialogue, when John uses ékeivos in his own 
words, or in the words of others reported in the first person, it 
generally has considerable emphasis as in i. 8 “He was not the 
Light” (ze. do not suppose that he, the Baptist, was the Light), 
i. 18 “The only begotten...4e [and no other] hath declared,” i. 28 
“He that sent me...he [and no other] said to me,” ii. 21 “[The Jews 
took the words literally] but Ae was speaking about...5” It is often 
used by the Son concerning the Father, y. 19 “ Whatsoever things he 
doeth” and similarly in v. 38, vi. 29, Vili. 42, The Samaritan 
woman also uses it about the Messiah, iv. 25 “when Ae (emph.) (2) 
eee Ee, ee a ee ee ELT. 

1 [23804] In v. 11 ds 5¢ drexplOn avrots, AB alone retain 8s 6¢, which is omitted 
or changed to 6 dé by other authorities. ‘Os 8€ is prob. more emphatic than 6 6é 
and less emphatic than ards 5¢ (which, in Jn, would mean “he [of] himself said”). 
“Os, in this sense, occurs in N.T. elsewhere only in Mk xv, 23 8s dé odk é\aBev 
(where NB and 33 almost alone preserve 6s). It is one of several curious 
characteristics common to Mk and Jn. Steph. gives abundant instances of Kat 8s 
in Plato and Xen., but none of és 5é But comp. Job xxii. 18 ds dé évémAnaev, 
where és represents the Heb. pron. ‘‘he” and is emphatic, Aq. and Theod. have 
kal abrés (A ore ye), Tob. v. 13 8s dé elev, "Hyd ’Afaplas (NS Kal elev avrg). “Os 
Heév...8s 6é does not occur in Jn. * Mk xiv. 21, Mt. xxvi. 24, Lk. xxii. 22. 

* Lk. xviii. 14 has rap’ éxeivov, Mk-App. xvi. 10 has éxelyy. 

4 Jn ix. 11, 25, 36 (?), xvifi. 17, 21. 

® Comp. the pl. in x. 6 “But they (é. 58) did not know,” xi. 13 ‘‘But they 
thought....” 
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Re eee 


cometh, he (unemph.) will tell us all things.” In the Epistle, it is 
the pronoun used to denote Christ, as being the Person always before 
the writers mind as his example. “Exeivos is used thus six times 
there, and in no other sense’. 

[2383] In John, éxeivos*, when preceded by kal, is generally 
combined with it in the form xdxeivos. The following is exceptional, 
xix. 35 ‘“‘And he that hath seen hath borne witness, and his witness 
is true (dA. adrod éorly 9 paptupia) and he (kat éxeivos*) knoweth that 
he (unemph.) saith true (ofSev dre dAn67 A€yer), in order that ye also 
may believe.” Here éxeivos might theoretically be a mere emphatic 
substitute for the preceding airéds. Then the meaning would be 
simply, “he that hath seen is quite certain that he himself is speaking 
the truth.” But this does not make very impressive sense, whereas 
the occasion demands something not only impressive but uniquely 
impressive. Moreover it seems to demand a combination of more 
witnesses than one, as in the Gospel, where (viii. 17) “the testimony 
of two men” is mentioned, or in the Epistle, where (1 Jn v. 8) 
‘‘three” witnesses are mentioned in connexion with “the water,” 
“the blood,” and “the spirit.” 

[2384] The passage may perhaps in some respects be illustrated 
by v. 32 “Another is he that witnesseth concerning me and I 
know that the witness..is true,” where, though Chrysostom supposes 
Jesus to mean the Baptist, He probably means (2730) the Father, 
who “witnesseth” to the Son by the works that He (v. 36) “hath 
given” to the Son to accomplish. St Paul appeals sometimes to the 
testimony, as it were, or presence, of God or Christ*; and, on one 
occasion, not long after the words “the God and Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ...knoweth that I lie not,” he passes to “visions and 
revelations of the Lord®.” So here, we appear to have a solemn 
appeal on the part of the evangelist touching the truth of a statement 
that he obviously regards as symbolical of a profound mystery not 
apparent to the soldiers at the crucifixion but revealed to him. To 
whom should he appeal except to the Lord Himself from whose side 





1 + Jnii. 6 (see Westc.), iii. 3, 5, 7, 16, iv. 17. The fem. occurs in v. 16, the 
neut. never. Comp. 2 Pet.i. 16 éwémrat...rijs éxelvou meyaderdryTos. 

2 [23834] Perhaps the only exception in Jn, besides the one above discussed, is 
v. 39 ‘Ye search the Scriptures, and they are they (kal éxetval elow) that testify 
concerning me.” 

3 Alford reads kdxeivos with &. 

4 Rom. ix. 1, Gal. i. 20, 2 Cor. xi. to—11. 5 2 Cor. xi. 31 foll. 
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(as he declares) there flowed forth “blood and water”? But, if so, 
we have seen from the Epistle (2382) that the evangelist might 
naturally speak of the Lord as éxeivos, when recording His testimony 
to the truth of a tradition revealed to “him that had seen it,” whether 
in a vision or otherwise, “And he that hath seen hath borne witness, 
and his witness is true, and He Anoweth that he saith true, that ye 
also may believe’.” For a parallel from Barnabas, see 2731. 

[2885] Chrysostom has the following comment on vii. 11 70d 
éoriv éxetvos; “By reason of their great hatred and rancour they 
would not even call Him by His name®.” The same pronoun that 
might mean, in the mouths of admirers, “that [great] man,” might 
mean, in the mouths of enemies, “¢hat [notorious] man.” In vii. 45 
“There came therefore the officers to the chief priests and Pharisees 
and ¢hey (éxeivor) said to them, Why did ye not bring him?”—we 
must bear in mind that John has. previously described (vii. 32) “the 
chief priests and the Pharisees” as sending officers to arrest Jesus. 
Meantime, he has told us about the talk of “the multitude,” of whom 
“some” say this, “others” that, some for, some against, Jesus: now, 
in contrast with the “division” in the multitude, he describes the 
fixed and virulent determination of the Pharisees by emphasising the 
pronoun in “¢hey said®.” See also 2732. 





1 [2384] If the evangelist is distinct from “him that hath seen,” then this 
sentence implies three witnesses. It should be noted that this evangelist alone 
records that the Saviour, after the Resurrection, shewed the disciples His wounded 
side (xx. 20, 27). Nonnus (féuev) prob. read ofdapev. 

[23844] On xix. 35 Blass (p. 172) says, ‘‘ There is doubt about the whole 
verse, which is wanting in ¢, and Cod. Fuldensis of the Vulgate, about this 
particular clause [z.e. the éxeivos clause], about the text of this clause,.as Nonnus 
read éxeivov oldapev, etc.”” But e, besides omitting the verse, alters the order of 
the preceding words ‘‘sanguis et aqua” to ‘‘aqua et sanguis”’; and it is possible 
that the omission may be from homoeotel., in passing from -is in sanguis to tke -is 
in ‘‘credatis” (‘fut et vos credatés”). So difficult a verse might naturally be 
amended into éxetvov oldayev ; but the emendation is manifestly based on xxi. 24 
oldapev Ste adnOhs abrod 7 waprupla éorlv. But there is great force in Blass’s 
warning against basing ‘‘ theories as to the origin of the fourth Gospel on this 
verse,” and in his objection to ‘‘the meaning ordinarily attached to it.” 

2 So, too, Cramer, rlvos évexev...; bad moddod ploouvs Kal rhs dmexOelas 
ouvexdpevot. 

3 [2385 a2] The antithesis is much more obvious in Acts iii. 13 dy bmets mev 
mapedwxare...kaTa mpbowmoy Ieddrov kplvavros éxelvov dmodvew, ‘Ve on your side 
delivered up...when he on his, side had decided to acquit.” In the context of Jn 
there is no uéy and there is a considerable interval between éxeivos and the earlier 
member of the antithesis. Still, antithesis.is the explanation. 
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Fp 
(iii) Otros 

[2886] Odros nom. sing. masc. is about as frequent in John as in 
Mark and Luke taken together. This arises partly from the frequency 
of testimonies to Christ from the Baptist and others (“this is he 
that...”)!, but partly also from the evangelist’s habit of using otros 
after a previous description to sum up, or repeat, i. 1—2 “In the 
beginning was the Word...¢hzs [same] was in the beginning with 
God.” So, too, at the close of his Gospel, after the many hints and 
suggestions as to “the disciple that Jesus loved” etc., xxi. 24 “ This 
[same] is the disciple that testifieth concerning these things....” 
Otros is also used, in apposition, to sum up a collective participle, 
vi. 46 5 dv rapa [rod] Beod, ovros..., vii. 18 6 8 Lytdv...odTos, xv. 5 6 
pévuv...obros (where the meaning would be quite different if odros 
were after a participle without a pause, 2g. 0 pévwy ovros, “this man 
that remains”). In all these cases, the meaning is that zf a man 
does a certain antecedent act, then “this [same] man (otros)” also 
does a consequent act’. 


1 [2386 a] i. 15 (reading dy elmov), i. 30, 34, iv. 42, Vi. 14, vii. go. In i. 34 
(W.H.) obrés éori 6 ulds 7. Oeod, the reading éxdexrés for vids, supported by SS 
and & (815), appears to have been in the txt of a papyrus of the 3rd century, Oxyr. 
Pap. vol. ii. p. 7, where the editors have shewn that a lacuna is prob. to be filled 
thus. 

2 [2386 6] In the Epistle, oJros nom. sing. masc. occurs only thrice, ii. 22 
6. éorw 6 davrlyptatos, v. 6 6. éorw 6 édav &’ Bdaros x. alwaros, v. 20 6. éoTtv 
6 ddnOwos Beds. On the difference between ovros 6 4. and 6 d. ovTos, see 2553 ¢. 
The following is exceptional, ix. 16 ob« ory obros rapd Oeoi—é dvOpwros (altered 
by many authorities, but probably meaning ‘‘ This [man] is not from God—this 
fellow !”? contemptuously, and at the same time perhaps intended by the evangelist 
to suggest an inner meaning—a radical sense of antagonism between ‘‘ God” 
and ‘‘man,” resulting in a rejection of the doctrine of the Incarnation). In 
xii. 18 yKoveay rotro abroy memoinxévai—rd onuetov, the meaning seems to be 
‘‘ They heard that he had done this—[this great] sign.” 

[2386 c] On xxi. 21 oros dé ri, Blass (p. 177) compares Acts xii. 18 rl dpa 6 
Ilérpos éyévero, Lk. i. 66 ri dpa 7d madlov ora; Joseph. Vet. § 296 of elxoor xpvaot 
tl yeybvaow ; Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 17 rl &oorro  modirela, and gives the rendering 
‘* what will become of him?” This is possible. But in all these instances there 
is no ellipsis. And the context in xxi. 21 points (2209) to some action, some- 
thing more than mere passive ‘‘becoming.” Comp. Luc. Dial. Mort. vii. 2 
(i. 357) 6 yépwr dé rt mpds ratra; ‘“‘and the old man—what [did] he in conse- 
quence?” Plat. Gorg. 502A rl 6é 6 warhp avrod Médns; 7b. Rep. 332E rls dé 
mhéovras [Suvatwrardés éorw eb moveiv] mpds Tov THs Oaddrrns Klyduvov; KuBepvirns. 
Ti 6€ 6 dlkatos; All these imply contrast, ‘‘so-and-so did thus: what shall this 
man do?” —so tkat they are parallel to xxi. 21. Nonnus supplies redéoceu. 
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Piece erent 
[2386 (i)] Otros, if connected with a noun and not used pre- 
dicatively, requires an intervéning article as in classical Greek. In 
il, 11 tavryv éroince dpxyv trav onuctwv, R.V. has “this beginning 
of his signs,” following % and Chrys., who read THY apxnv?—an 
interpolation so natural that its non-prevalence in the mss. is 
surprising. Basilides, after speaking of the ineffable spiritual life, 
likens it to the water at Cana and says, “This is the great and 
genuine ‘beginning of the signs,’ [that beginning] which Jesus 
wrought in Cana of Galilee*.” Origen comments on the fact that the 
Synoptists did not give the title “beginning of the signs” to the first 
“wonders” or “mighty works” wrought at Capernaum. He takes 
“beginning” as appositional or predicative and as meaning “chief of 
signs (poyyovpevov onueiwv),” and he justifies this by saying that the 
creation of the draughts of sober joy is greater than acts of healing‘. 
A similar predicative use of apy occurs in O.T. once, and perhaps 
only once, Prov. viii. 22 xipios éxrioé pe dpxiv oddv avrod, about the 
creation of Wisdom’. The Hebrew word there rendered kri€w is 
cana—Targum dara “create”—and means xrdoyat as well as xritw: 
and Aquila and the rest substitute éxrjoaro. Krijous, or KTHpa, 1s 
accepted by Origen as representing the meaning of Cana®. In the 
first verse of Genesis, where LXX has zovéw for the Hebrew Jara 
“create,” Aquila has xrifw. Philo (i. 361), inveighing against drunk- 
enness, quotes the passage from Proverbs thus, 6 Oeds éxrjoard pe 
tpwtistny Tav éavtod épywv’. These facts shew that row, xrifw, and 
xtdouar might be interchanged. Origen’s ditect comment on “Cana” 


8555 ee 


1 [2386 (i) 2] Ezr. x. 9 ofros wi 6 évaros is a literal rendering of Heb, and 
means ‘‘this [is] month the ninth,” parall. to 1 Esdr. ix. 5 odros 6 why &varos— 
perhaps intended to mean, “ this month [is] ninth in the year.” Comp. 1 Chr. xi. 4 
airy TeBous “ this [is] Jebus.” 

* [2386 (i) 5] Alf. omits Chrys., but mentions ‘‘ Eus, [-mss.].’’ As he does not 
mention Clem. Alex., he presumably refers to Eus. iii. 24. 11, quoting Clem. Alex. 
Tatrny apxnv érolnce Tv mapaddtwy 6 ’Incois. But Heinichen and Schwegler 
mention 7%y only as an inferior reading (ravryv rhy apxiv). 

8 [2386 (i) c] Hipp. v. 8 (pp. 107—9) abrn, pyoly, éorly ) weyddy Kat ddnOurh 
apxn Tov onuelwv, nv éroincev 6 Inoods év K. ris T. 

4 Lomm. vol. i. 295—6. Nonnus has Ipwropaves rb8e Oadua...érédeooev. 

5 [2386 (i) @] Comp. Sir. xxiv. 9 (A) mpd T06 alaévos drapyny exricé pe. 

§ Lomm. ii. 117 PeBardv éavrg Krijcw réy awd rabrys This vhs wicrevovrwy els 
tov twarépa 6.’ abrod, 26. 128 mapa 70 Kripa abrod...Kava dvoudodn. 

7 Philo proceeds (i. 362) to describe the infinite flow of the graces of God as 
a fountain (értppeotons THs Tod Heod xapirwy mnyijs). 
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Fe a a a me 
is lost; but he refers to what he had written as indicating that it 
denoted the “creation” or “acquiring” of the Church by Christ; 
and the Hebrew cana is used in O.T. of God (Gesen. 888—g9) 
(1) “creating” heaven or Israel, and (2) “acquiring” or “redeeming” 
His people. The latter is symbolized in O.T. by wedlock. Using 
the same metaphor, Origen warns men to “abstain from the harlot 
Matter (vA7) and to be made one with the Logos that was in the 
beginning with God, and with His Wisdom, whom fe created as the 
beginning of His ways'.” The facts indicate that ii. 11 ravryv 
éroinoey dpxyv means Todtto éroincev ws (or dare elvar) apxyv, that 
it is intended to sum up a typical description of the marriage feast 
of the Logos or Wisdom of God, that it was based on the above- 
quoted passage in Proverbs, and that Origen has rightly interpreted 
its inner meaning. 


(a) Ata toyTo 

[2887] Aca rotro, “for this cause,” “consequently,” is almost 
always placed by John at the beginning of the sentence. An 
exception is xv. 19 “If ye were of the world the world would love 
its own. But because ye are not of the world but I chose you out 
of the world—/or this cause (8a todro) the world hateth you.” The 
initial “for this cause” is so frequent elsewhere that we may infer 
that here, too, John writes with the feeding that he is introducing 
a new sentence, as though the last terminated with the statement 
“‘T chose you out of the world,” as a consequence of which, “the 
world hateth” them’. Another exception, according to R.V., is 
i. 31 “And I knew him not; but that (aAA’ tva) he should be made 
manifest to Israel for this cause came I baptizing with water.” Here, 
however, there is probably (2064) an ellipsis, as in other cases, before 


1 [2386 (i) ¢] Lomm. ii. 233. Origen perh. has in his mind the context in 
Proverbs which contrasts Wisdom, who cries to men ‘‘ Drink of the wine that 
I have mingled” with Folly, or ‘‘ the Foolish Woman,” who cries “‘ Stolen waters 
are sweet” (Prov. ix. 5—17). Epiphan. p. 443 A has roiro mp&rov onucior 
érolnoev, and Chrys. quoting with rj dpxiv, says elre 5¢ robro elre Erepov rpGrov 
onpeiov éyévero TGV pera TH Bawriopa yevouérwv ob oPbdpa Sucxupltecdar dvaryKatov 
elval wou Soxe?. Their words: indicate that any Greek writer would naturally have 
used mp@rov if he had meant merely “‘first,”” but that John meant something more. 

2 [2387] The three instances in which N.T. (Bruder) quotes from O.T. 
clauses with 6a rofro, all have it at the beginning, Acts ii. 26, Rom. xv. 9, 
Heb. i. g. 
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iva, and the rendering should be “But [it came to pass] in order that 
he should be made manifest to Israel. For this cause came I etc.” 

[2888] In vii. 212, “...1 did one work [on the sabbath] and 
ye all marvel. or this cause hath Moses given you circumcision... 
and on the.sabbath ye circumcise a man,” R.V. marg. gives “and ye 
all marvel decause of this.” But the text is to be preferred (in con- 
sequence of the regular Johannine usage) in spite of its difficulty, the 
meaning of “for this cause” being, perhaps, “in order to typify the 
subordination of the sabbath to man.” The words point back to 
the cure just effected on the sabbath, at which the Jews, instead 
of welcoming it, “marvel,” ze. are amazed with a foolish and faithless 
amazement (1673 a—e). Rebuking them, Jesus says, “For this 
cause,” i.e., for the cause of kindness, to reveal love and not law 
as the key to the mysteries of the Father, there has been ordained 
the rite of circumcision, always on the eighth day after birth, so that 
ye are forced sometimes to circumcise on the sabbath. 

[2389] Aca rotro, with an interval, frequently precedes ér, 
“because,” e.g. vill. 47 “He that is from God heareth the words 
of God. or this cause (64 totro) ye hear not, decause (or) ye are 
not from God.” Here, “for this cause” looks back to the general 
cause (“he that is...”) and then forward to the particular cause (“ye 
are not...”). Some such restatement of a cayse (‘“decause of this, 
which I have just mentioned,...decause, in other words, so and so 
happened”) is very frequent in John. The phrase is almost always 
in asyndeton ; but it is preceded by “and” and followed by “there- 
fore” in one of the very few passages where it occurs in narrative, 
v. 15—18 “The man...told the Jews that it was Jesus that had made 
him whole. And (kai) for this cause did the Jews persecute Jesus; 
because [in other words] (é7t) he did these things on the sabbath. 
But he answered them, My Father worketh...and I work. For this 
cause therefore (ov) the Jews sought rather (27332) to kill him, 
because [in other words, or, from their point of view] he not only 
brake the sabbath but also called God his own Father...1.” 

[2390] It is sometimes difficult to define exactly the noun 





1 [2389 a] Aca roiro follows d\Ad and precedes els in xii, 27 (see 2512 B—c), 
** And what should I say? ‘Father, save me from this hour’? May (4A)d), for this 
cause (6ta Tobro) came I, to [meet] (els) this hour.” Here ‘‘for this cause” looks 
back to “‘this hour,” and forward to a phrase in which ‘‘hour” is repeated for 
emphasis (‘‘ to [meet] this hour”). 
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represented by rodro, e.g. in xii. 37—40 “ But...they did not believe, 
in order that the word of Isaiah might be fulfilled, ‘Lord, who [hath] 
believed...?? For this cause they were not able to believe, decause 
again Isaiah said, ‘He hath blinded their eyes....’” Apparently, 
however, “¢his” means the Law of fulfilment of Prophecy as being 
the Will of the righteous God. Isaiah’s question (“Who hath 
believed?”) amounted to a predictive statement, ‘None believed.” 
John, having expressed the fulfilment of this statement in the form 
“they were not able to believe,” goes on to explain this by another 
prophecy referring to retributive blindness’. 

[2391] An apparent, but only apparent, exception (to 8a rotro 
looking back) occurs in x. 17 “(For this cause doth my Father love 
me decause I lay down my life.” No doubt, the immediately pre- 
ceding sentence (about “other sheep”) contains nothing to which 
the phrase could well point. But we must go back further and take 
the passage as a whole: “Even as the Father knoweth me..../ ay 
down my life for the sheep—and other sheep I have...and they shall 
become one flock, one shepherd. or this cause doth my Father 
love me decause I lay down my life that I may take it again.” It will 
then appear that “for this cause” looks back, past the intervening 
parenthesis, to the words “day down my life for the sheep,” which are 
repeated, with modification, after “because.” Similarly in x Jn iii. 1 
“...and we are [the children of God]. or this cause the world 
knoweth not us because it knew not him,” the reference of ‘“‘hzs 
cause” is to the preceding words, “and we are [the children of God]”; 
and the meaning is, “ Because we are His children the world knows 
us not—naturally, because it knows not the Father.” 


(8) °En toytw 


[2392] "Ev rovrw, (neut.) “in this,” “herein,” “hereby’,” occurs 
five times in the Gospel and twelve times in the Epistle. The uses 


are not quite similar. In the Epistle, when followed by 6ru or édy, it 





1 [2390 a] For dia rodro (1) looking back to a previous statement and at the 
same time (2) preceding a sentence with initial 6r1, see Ps. xvi. 8—r0 (Acts ii. 26—7) 
dua TodTo NippavOn h Kapdla pov...kal  cdp= wou KaracKknvwcer ém’ édrldr. dre obK 
évcaradelpes.... Here di todro merely looks backward. “Ori begins a new 
sentence and introduces a restatement of the cause for joy (‘‘for indeed thou wilt 
not leave my soul to Sheol”) stated previously in the words ‘‘ Because he is 
at my right hand I shall not be moved.” 

2 Not in the Synoptists exc. Lk. x. 20 ‘‘ Zz ¢hzs rejoice not.” 
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seems sometimes to look forward, as in 1 Jn ii. 3 “And hereby know 
we that we know him—?f we keep his commandments,” Ze. by the 
following test. There is nothing in the preceding context to which 
“hereby” can well point. In the Gospel it always looks back. But 
(like 8a rotro) it may also look forward to something supplementary. 
This, however, is not the case in iv. 36—7, “He that reapeth re- 
ceiveth wages and gathereth fruit unto life eternal; in order that he 
that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together. For herein 
is the saying true that ‘One soweth and another reapeth.’” Here 
the meaning is, that in the joy of the sowers and the reapers of the 
heavenly harvest there is fulfilled in the real and spiritual sense— 
namely, in the sense that the sower rejoices to sow for others—the 
proverb current among men of this transient world in the unreal 
saying that “fools sow and clever men reap.” The 67m clause 
has nothing to do with év rovrw but defines 6 dédyos. 

[2393] But év rovrw is explained by a following ér clause in 
ix. 30, where, the Pharisees having said “We know not,” the blind 
man just healed says “ Herein [z.e. in your not knowing] is the marvel 
[namely] decause (ort) ye know not whence he is, and [yet] he opened 
mine eyes.” In xiii. 35 “...even as I have loved you that ye also 
love one another. Herein shall all know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another,” the cause is first stated before 
“herein” and then repéated with slight modification—“‘if [1 say] ye 
have love among one another ”—as though the “love” were a book 
in which “all” could read the truth of their discipleship. In xv. 8 
“ Herein [i.e. in your abiding in me] my Father was glorified in order 
that ye might bear (iva...@épyre) much fruit and might become my 
disciples,” the reference is to previous statements (xv. 5—7) that, if 
the disciples “‘abide” in Christ (as the branches abide in the vine) 
they will ‘bear fruit,” and that this “abiding” will procure the 
accomplishment of all their prayers. Here, as a climax, it is said 
that in this abiding the Father “was glorified,” in the fulfilment of 
- His will and effort (2093—6) “in order that (‘va)” the disciples “may 
bear much fruit.” Thus the iva clause does not define “herein” (as 
though it meant “‘in the fact that ye bear”) but explains the odyect of 
the “abiding.” 


(y) Meta tofto, or Taft 


[2394] Mera rovro is rarer in John than pera radra, The former 
occurs only as follows, mostly implying a short interval, ii. 12 “‘ After 
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this [.e. after the sign at Cana] he went down...,” xi. 7 “after this [i.e. 
after abiding two days] he saith,” xi. 11 “These things he said, and after 
this [i.e. after saying these things] he saith to them,” xix. 28 “After 
this (i.e. after giving His mother to the beloved disciple]...he saith 
‘I thirst.” In all these instances there follows some word ot deed 
of Jesus. This is not the case after pera Tadra in xix. 38 “after these 
things Joseph asked Pilate”; but in v. 1 “after these things there was. 
a feast of the Jews,-and Jesus went up,” an action of Christ practically 
follows as elsewhere’. “In ii. 12 and xix. 28, era rodro might refer 
to the completion of a definite period or act (like the Hebrew in 
Gen. xxiii. 19 “After this he buried Sarah®) as distinct from pera 
Tatra refe-ring to a collection of actions. But in xi. 7—11, the story 
of Lazarus, it is difficult to understand the twice-used phrase unless 
the intention is to describe the miracle as not being merely wrought 
at the grave but also prepared for, stage by stage, during the period 
of anticipation prescribed by the Father to the Son. 


(5) Aytof¥ omitted and tata repeated 


[2395] For the most part, John avoids pronouns where classical 
Greek would use them, and prefers nouns, as in the Prologue and 
elsewhere (“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God,” “not to judge the world but to save 
the world” etc.*). In the following, the mss. vary (ii. 12) ‘He went 
down to Capernaum, himself, and his mother and [his ?] brethren and 
his disciples.” The Synoptists similarly vary when they describe 
Christ’s family as seeking to speak to Him; Mark has “his” twice, 
“his mother (avro’) and his brethren (a¥rod),’’ but Matthew and 
Luke have “his mother and brethren (7 p. xal of &. avrov),” thus 
knitting them into one group‘. In John, inferior authorities have in- 
serted “his ”—naturally, because “his” comes before disciples. But 
perhaps John did not wish to apply the epithet “his” to « mother,” 


SS eS ee 


1 [2394@] The other instances are iii. 22, V. 14, Vi. I, vii. 1, xxi. 21. It 
occurs once in speech, xiii. 7 “‘But thou shalt know after these things.” 

* [28944] LXX werd -ratra. The more usual Hebrew is (lit.) “‘after these 
words” wera Th phuara radra, Gen. xv. I, xxii, x etc. Neither werd rodro nor 
pera Tadra is found in Mk or Mt. But Mk-App. xvi. 12 has werd ratra. Lk. 
has werd ara, about past action, twice pec. (x. 1, xviii. 4) and once (v. 27) where 
Mk ii. 13 has wédw rapa rhv Oddacoav, and Mt. ix. 9 éxetOev. Lk. has pera 
Tara twice about the future (xii. 4, xvii. 8). 

9 i. 1, xii. 47, comp. ix. 5, x. 29. 

“ Mk iii. 31, Mt. xii. 46, Lk. viii. 19. 
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“brethren” and “disciples” in that impartial way. He may have 
omitted ‘“‘ his” before “brethren” and inserted it before “ disciples ” 
because he has in view—what he tells us later on—that “his brethren 
did not believe in him?.” 

[2396] This general habit of omitting pronouns makes the 
following passage all the more remarkable, xii. 16 “ These things 
(ratra) his disciples understood not at the first: but when Jesus was 
glorified, then remembered they that ¢hese things (rabra) were written 
(yeypavpéva) concerning (2339) him, and that they had done “hese 
things to him.” On this Westcott says, ‘‘ The threefold repetition of 
the words is to be noticed.” He refers to the “ threefold repetition” 
of ratra. Schéttgen® gives a multitude of instances in which “this 
thing,” represented by the Hebrew feminine “ ¢/zs” (mostly altered as 
to gender in LXX), is mystically interpreted as referring to the 
Messiah. The most important is Ps. cxvili. 22—3 “The stone that 
the builders rejected is become the head of the corner. This [thing] 
(avrn) is the Lord’s doing.” This is quoted by our Lord, soon after 
the Entry into Jerusalem, in Mark and Matthew, who follow the 
LXX in retaining the literal (but from the Greek point of view quite 
misleading) feminine*. Luke, however, stops short at the word 
“corner.” This, then, is just one of the occasions where we might 
expect John to intervene (see Index, “John, interventions of”). 

[2397] There are good reasons for thinking that our Lord’s 
quotation about the “stone” originally terminated with the words 
‘“‘head-stone of the corner,” and that an early Christian congregational 
ascription of glory, or utterance of hope or thanksgiving, to God, was 





1 [2395.2] vii. 5. Of course it might be urged, on the other side, that by 
writing 4 wjrnp abrod Kal of ddehgol cal ol wanral abrod, he groups ‘‘the brethren” 
with ‘‘the disciples,” apart from ‘‘the mother.” This must be admitted. If 
therefore a meaning is intended, the meaning is ambiguous (as often in this 
Gospel) and only to be decided by the sequel, which states that His brethren 
remained unbelievers. 

2 [2396 a] Schéttg. ii. 45. Gen. ix. 12, 17 “* Zhis (rofro) is the sign,” 
Ps. xxvii. 3 ‘‘In ¢his (ratty) do I trust,” Jer. ix. 23—4 ‘‘ Let him boast in ¢hzs 
(rotrw) ” are interpreted of the Messiah. 

3 [23965] Mk xii. rx, Mt. xxi. 42 (Lk. om.) rapa Kuplou éyévero arn. Comp. 
1S. iv. 7 ‘*There hath not been such a thing,” ob yéyovey roabrn, 1 K. xi. 39 
‘© And I will for ¢hzs afflict the seed of David,” LXX. om., A 6:4 ratrnyv. Field 
(on Mt. xxi. 42) says that some modern commentators have committed the error 
of taking airy as referring to xe@ady, ‘ This (head of the corner) was from. the 
Lord.” I fear we must add Origen (ad /oc., Huet i. 468 A) xal Oavpacrh Kepadn, 
and probably Chrysostom. See 2621—2. 
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variously added (1) by Mark and Matthew, (2) by Luke, (3) by 
Barnabas’. If this was the case, John, taking up Mark’s tradition 
about etry, and converting it into the more intelligible ratra, may 
have placed the tradition in its nght position, zot as an utterance of 
Christ's, but as an evangelistic statement, namely, that the Church, 
in later days, recognised ‘‘ these things,” which took place in connexion 
with Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem—meaning the whole, and not 
excluding the contrast between the fixed rejection by the rulers and 
the recognition by the multitude (xii. g—10)—as being divinely 
ordained. 
(iv) Tovodros 

[2398] As to iv. 23 kal yap 6 marjp toovrous Lyret rods mpocKv- 
votvras abrov, Winer-Moulton (p. 138) parallels it to Mk ix. 37 [] 
Tv ToLOvTwy Tadiwv “one of such little children?.” But John has not 
prefixed the article as Mark has ; and ¢he article is invariably prefixed 
in LV.T. wherever rovdros is used as a masc. pronoun, referring to 
some previous description. It follows that rovovrovs must be taken 
predicatively, although the construction presents difficulties. Per- 
haps €nret is nearly equivalent to “desire” (Dan. vii. 19 Theod. 
elytouv, LXX #Oedov) and the meaning is “desires [to have] his 
worshippers such,” as Horace uses “te semper amabilem sperat ” for 
“hopes [to have] thee ever amiable.” But of course yret does not 





1 [2397 a] Luke xx. 18 (instead of Mk-Mt.’s continuance of the Psalm 
quotation) has a prediction that (see Dan. ii. 35—44) ‘‘ Everyone that falleth 
on that stone shall be broken in pieces.”” Barnabas, after the words ‘‘ He hath 
made me as a hard rock,” continues, vi. 4, Aéyer 5¢ wddAw 6 mpodjrns: AlOov dy 
dredoxtuacav ol olkodopoiyres, otros éyevnOn els kepartv ywrlas. Kal méduv déyeu* 
Airy éoriv 7 juépa ) meyadn Kal Oavmacrh, iv érolnoev 6 Kvpios. 

[2397 6] The words in the LXX ‘‘ This (atrn) came (éyévero) from the Lord 
and it is marvellous é# our eyes” supplied an extremely appropriate congregational 
utterance for Greeks, coming after the words ‘‘The stone that the builders 
rejected ”—as though the Gentile converts said, ‘‘ The rulers of Israel, the builders 
of the Temple, rejected the Stone that was to become the head (kegad7), but we 
accept it, ¢.e. the head, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” This would be an error; 
but, as we have seen, it was one that Origen certainly, and Chrysostom probably, 
adopted. Both these commentators connect the text with the notion of the corner- 
stone as uniting the beliévers in Israel with the Gentiles (Orig. Huet i. 467 8, 
Chrys. ad /oc.). 

? [2898 2] Mk ix. 37, x. 14, Mt. xix. 14, Lk. xviii. 16, Acts xxii. 22, 
Rom. xvi. 18, 1 Cor, v. 11, vii. 28, xvi. 16 etc. Chrys. ad loc. el rovotbrous (Morel. 
Tovrous) mada éfyrec seems to have taken rovovrous non-predicatively, but the 
usage of all books in N.T. (including 3 Jn 8) is hardly to be disputed. 
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ee 
mean “desire” exactly: and the evangelist may intend to suggest 
not only what the Father “desires” His worshippers to be, but also 
the fact that He is “seeking” them out of the world, and “ seeking” 
to help them, as the shepherd “seeks” his flock. 


II]. PERSONAL 
(i) Insertion for emphasis 


[2399] In classical Greek the personal inflexion of a verb 
dispenses mostly with personal pronouns, ¢.g. duets, as subject. But 
John uses vets about as often as it is used by all the Synoptists 
together. The main reason is his love of contrast as in viii. 23 “ Ye 
(vpets) are from beneath ; J (éyw#) am from above: ye (vets) are from 
this world ; 7 (éy#) am not from this world.” Sometimes, however, 
emphasis may be intended, and may be in danger of being confused 
with contrast. Thus, in the first instance where vpets occurs, 
1. 26 (‘I (éy#) baptize in water; midst of you standeth [he] whom 
ye (vets) know not”) a contrast might be supposed to be intended 
between “ye” and “I.” But there “ye” perhaps means “‘even ye, 
although he is in the midst of you”; and “1” is contrasted, not with 
“ye” but with “he whom ye know not.” 

[2400] But a great deal is lost by readers of the English versions 
of the Fourth Gospel from the general neglect of the translators to 
distinguish the instances where the English personal pronoun does, 





1 [2399 a] There is very little in the Synoptists like this use of duets. The 
nearest approach to it is the contrast between the ‘‘my” of prophecy, meaning 
God’s (‘‘ my house”) and ‘“‘ye,” in Mk xi. 17 (comp. Mt. xxi. 13, Lk. xix. 46) 
‘* My house shall be called a house of prayer...but ye (bme?s) have made it a den 
of robbers”: and the Sermon on the Mount contrasts ‘‘ 7 say unto you” with 
what was “said to them of old time” (Mt. v. 21—2, 33—4). 

2 [23994] ‘‘ Even ye.” Perhaps the emphasis is condemnatory, not ‘‘even 
ye,” but ‘‘ ye of course,’ ‘‘ ye, being such as ye are.’’ Comp. v. 44 ‘‘ How can 
ye [being such as ye are] believe, [ye] that receive glory from one another.” 

[2399] In 1 Jn, there is a clear distinction between ‘‘we write” and ‘‘Z 
write.” The Epistle opens with ‘‘we” thus (i. 1—1o) ‘“‘ That which we have 
heard, that which we have seen...And these things we (emph. 7jels) write unto you 
that our (fOr, marg. budv) joy may be fulfilled... If we say that we have not 
sinned we make him a liar and his word is not in ws.” After thus writing in the 
name of the Apostles and Elders generally, describing their testimony, their 
privileges, and their dangers, the writer passes to his individual testimony (ii. 1) 
‘* My little children, these things 7 wrz¢e unto you,” and this is repeated nearly 
a dozen times, ending with v. 13 ‘‘ These things have 7 written.” But no pronoun 
is inserted except for emphasis or antithesis, i. 4 ‘And these things we write 
(ypddouev ets) that our (v. r. your) joy may be fulfilled.” 
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from those where it does not, represent a Greek pronoun. ‘Thus, 
ii. 18 (A.V.) “What sign shewest thou unto us?” and vi. 30 ‘‘ What 
sign shewest thou then?” appear on the same level. But in the 
latter the pronoun, “‘ thou,” is inserted in the Greek ; and the context 
shews that the Jews emphasize the pronoun, possibly meaning ‘‘ thou 
also [like Moses],” whom they presently mention, or else meaning 
“thou on thy side [since thou demandest obedience from us|*.” So in iv. 
to “If thou hadst known...tou (ov) wouldst have asked him 
(airdv),” the second “thou” is emphatic and the meaning is, “ Zhou 
wouldst have asked zm [not waiting for Aim to ask ¢hee].” There 
is also a deliberately intended difference between 7pels oidayev and 
otdazev in the following, ix. 29 “ We (nets) know that God hath 
spoken to Moses, but this man—we know not whence he is” where 
the former means, ‘“‘ We, the guardians of the Law about which you 
know nothing.” 
(ii) *Bya 

[2401] For éys with «iui, see 2220—8. For éyw, as denoting 
emphasis generally, see 2399 and 1713. The emphatic use of “I” 
in the testimony of the Baptist—attested sometimes by B alone among 
the uncial mMss.—has perplexed some, who have not perceived that 
the Baptist is intended, by the use of this pronoun, to emphasize his 
own inferiority to Christ, or else the spontaneousness of his testimony, 
“7 am not the Christ,” “Zam [but] a voice,” ‘JZ baptize with 
water,” “ Zam not worthy to loose zs latchet” etc. The following 
are the instances in Greek: i. 20 éyw otk eiut 6 xp., 1. 23 eyo pwvy, 
i, 26—7 eyo Barrilw...ob ovx eiut [eya] agétos*, i. 30 ovTos €atw Urép Ob 
€yw elmov (where Chrys. not only changes vzép to the more usual zrepé 
but also drops éy), i. 31 (rep. 33) Kayo ovk Ade, ze. “and I for my 
part did not know him, it was God that revealed him to me,” i. 31 
da, rodro AAGov eyd év dar. Barri~wy, i. 34 Kadyd éwpaxa, ze. “and 
I, with my own eyes, opened by God, have seen,” iii. 28 avroi vets 


1 [2400 a] In vi. 30 rt oby Trove’s od onpetov; the R.V. ‘‘ What then doest thou 
for a sign?” may be intended to emphasize ‘‘ thou,” but there is nothing to make 
this clear to an English reader. Either italics in the text, or some sign in the 
margin, might have indicated it. And the absence of any such indication 
obscures the sense in many passages. 

? [2401 a] So, too, Mk i. 8 éy& éBdarica...adrds 5é, Mt. iii. 11, Lk. iii. 16 
éyo pev...avrés. But the Synoptists om. éyd in the clause about the shoe-latchet 
or shoes, 08 ov« elu ikavds. 
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pot paptupetre Ore elroy [eyd] Ovx eipi eyo o xpiotds, ze. I did not 
wait. for others to dispute my claim to be Messiah, I myself 
spontaneously denied all claim. Here Alford rejects the first éys, 
apparently on the ground that B, alone of the uncials, has it. 

(iil) 2 

[2402] The pronoun “thou” (1726) occurs in John more 
frequently than in all the Synoptists together. It occurs four times in 
the short cross-examination of the Baptist by the Jews, four times in 
the Samaritan Dialogue, and seven times in Christ’s Last Prayer— 
whereas in the whole of Mark’s Gospel it does not occur more than 
ten times. In many cases the Jews use it to Jesus “ 7hoz testifiest 
about thyself,” “Art ‘How greater than our father Abraham?” etc. 
But its frequency extends to the whole of the Gospel and indicates 
the evangelist’s tendency, rst to lay stress on personality and, 2nd, to 
express personality in dialogue. 

[2403] In xix. 9 “whence art thou (wd6ev ef o¥;)?” a difficulty is 
raised by ov as well as by 7d0ev. As to 0Gev, it is barely conceivable 
that Pilate might have been so impressed by the charge of the 
Pharisees (xix. 7 “he made himself a son of God”) that he returns 
to his mysterious prisoner with the question “vom what source, 
celestial or terrestrial, art thou?” But, even in that case, there is no 
need of ov, which in questions, as in imperatives, sometimes implies — 
contempt (2734). Chrysostom—who apparently had a different 
reading—says that Pilate, terror-stricken, “‘begins his examination 
all over again saying, A7vt thou the Christ? (dvobev...héyov Ei ov 
el 6 Xpicrds ;) But He gives him no answer.” 

[2404] The Index to Epictetus shews that mobev gor; and rodev 
ov; might be used, as detached phrases, to mean “ How could you 
have the power to do so-and-so?” ‘How are you able to do this 
or that ?”—with a suggestion of incredulity. This suggests another 
explanation of the words of Pilate. Fresh from the saying of the 
Pharisees (“He made himself Son of God”) he comes back into the 
Praetorium repeating to himself “This man son of God!” and then 
utters his thought aloud to the prisoner, “ How could you possibly be 








, 


1 [2403 a] It is possible that Chrys. has confused the utterance of Pilate with 
the utterance of the High Priest in Mt. xxvi. 63, see 2734 d. 
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[Son of God]?” woOev ef v1; Some might take this as an inquiry 
about the province from which Jesus came—an inquiry mentioned 
by Luke alone. John, believing that this was an error, might insert 
the exact words that caused the error*, But see 2733—7. 


III]. RELATIVE 
(i) “Os 

(a) Attraction of the Relative 

[2405] In iv. 5 rod xupiov ob euxer 'I., iv. 14 tod datos ob eyo 
dwvow, xvil. 5 TH S0é)  (marg. yv) elyov, xxl. 10 Tov éWapiwy dv 
éruaoare, the relative pronoun corresponds to the defining relative in 
English (“ that,” as in “the water ¢hat I shall give”) and John’s 
adherence to the Greek idiom of the attraction of the relative into 
the case of the antecedent helps to indicate that the latter without 
the former is incomplete‘. Similarly in xv. 20 pyvnpovevete tod Adyou 
od éy® elrov div, the attracted relative indicates that “the saying” is 
meaningless until it is defined and completed. The meaning is not 
“the word, which 1 said,” but “the word that I said.” 

[2406] But, if so, why is the relative not attracted—not at least 
in the best Mss.—in ii. 22 ériotevoay tH ypady Kai tO Adyw dv elev 
6 “Iyoods, and in iv. 50 éricrevoey 6 avOpwros TG Adyw dv elev ait 
6 “Inoots’? The answer may be that in these two passages the 
“saying ” is special, and may be called in some sense complete—not 
“the word that Jesus uttered [as a general doctrine],” but (1) “the 
[mysterious] word [about destroying the Temple], wAzch Jesus then 
uttered,” (2) ‘‘the word [of healing, ‘Thy son liveth’], wich Jesus 


1 [2404] The insertion of ef in such a phrase is, however, improbable. 
On Epictet. i. 19. 9, for ré0ev ov, the editor suggests ré@ev col. Similarly in Jn, 
if oc were written over ov, the former might easily be added to the text as et, 
resulting in od ef. But the subject requires further investigation in connexion 
with the phrase é0ev elul, frequent in this Gospel (2736). 

2 Lk. xxiii. 6—-7. 

3 Against this view, it may fairly be urged that wé@er ov, in the Epictetian 
idiom, suggests an incredulity approaching contempt, whereas Pilate is ‘‘ afraid”; 
and, in favour of it, that a character like Pilate’s is apt to oscillate between 
arrogant contempt and'servile fear. For the paraphrase of Nonnus see 2734. 

4 [2405 a] The instances given by Bruder (1888) where (in this construction) 
the antecedent is omitted, are vi. 29 murrevnre els dv dmréoretNer, vii. 31 melova 
onula Tore. wv ovros érolncev, xvii. g Tepl av dédwKds po. 

> Here W.H. give éy in both passages without marg. altern. although some 
authorities read @. 
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had just uttered.” It maybe urged that the same reasoning applies 
to xv. 20, which repeats the word “just uttered” in xii. 16 “A 
bondservant is not greater than his lord.” True, but it is also 
a word that Jesus uttered as a general doctrine (1784) ‘<A disciple 
is not above his teacher.” 

[2407] The same explanation applies to the reading of B in 
vil. 39 Todro 8é elev epi TOD mvevpaTos, 6 éuehAov Aap Bavew... Here 
W.H. place 6 in marg. and ov in text. But the former may make 
better sense if the object is to make a pause after “Spirit.” In that 
case, the meaning is not “the [new] spirit at was about to be 
received,” but “the [Holy] Spirit, w/zch (i.e. for indeed it) was about 
to be received.” The relative ‘“‘that” would differentiate the new 
outpouring of the Spirit from outpourings of the Spirit under the O.T. 
dispensation, by defining the former as “about to be received by 
believers.” The relative ‘‘which” assumes that the readers know 
“the Spirit” to be “the Holy Spirit,” and introduces a new fact 
about the Spirit, namely, that it was to be received after Christ had 
been glorified’. 

(B) °ENn t& éndmati coy & A€Awkdc mot (see also 2740—4) 

[2408] The relative has been altered by some authorities, because 
of its difficulty, in xvii. r1—12 “Holy Father, keep them in thy 
name that thou hast given me (év 7@ dvduari cov @ dédwxas jor) in 
order that they may be one even as we. When I was with them I 
kept them ix thy name that thou hast given me (év 7@ 6. cov @ 8édwxas 
pot).” Some in the first clause, and more in the second, have 
changed 6 to ots (“those whom thou hast given me”), and SS omits 
both clauses. Chrysostom explains “in thy name” as ‘through 
thy help,” and reads ovs in the second clause (if not in the first). 

[2409] If the text is correct, it implies a spiritual conception of 
God’s Name and (probably) an indirect attempt to deliver the reader 
from some popular and philosophic misconceptions, which require a 
brief notice. All Jews were familiar with the prediction about the 
Prophet “like unto” Moses (that God’s Name was to be “7m him ”), 
and with the language of Jehovah saying ‘I will put my name on m 
persons and places chosen by Him’. The Epistle to the Philippians 
says that God “gave as a free gift (éxapicaro)” to Jesus “the 
name that is above every name,” in order that “in the name of 





1 On the difference between ‘‘that’’ and ‘‘which,” see 2273 a. 
2 Ex. xxiii. 21, Numb. vi. 27, 1 K. viii. 16 etc. 
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Jesus every knee should bow,” whether in heaven or earth or beneath 
the earth. The Acts of the Apostles’ relates an attempt of un- 
believing Jews to use “the name of Jesus” as a sort of hocus-pocus 
for the purpose of casting out a devil; and the possibility of such an 
attempt is recognised in one version of Matthew-Luke’s Tradition’. 
The Apocalypse says ‘To him that overcometh I will gzve a white 
pebble, and on the pebble a new name written, which none knoweth 
save he that receiveth it*”: it describes one sitting on a white horse 
as “having a name written that none knoweth save himself, and clad in 
a cloak sprinkled with blood, and his name is called the Word of 
God',” and adds, ‘“‘ His servants shall serve him and shall see his 
face and hzs name [shall be] on their foreheads®.” These beautiful 
Apocalyptic traditions may be best and most naturally interpreted in 
a spiritual sense, but they are open to materialistic perversion. 

[2410] Philo apparently implies that “the name of God” repre- 
sents something inferior to God. The object to aim at is, to be 
(Deut. xiv. 1) “‘sons of the Lord God,” but, he adds, “If anyone is 
not yet worthy to be called ‘son of God,’ let him aim at ordering 
himself after His firstborn Logos, the Angel, eldest [of angels] as 
being Archangel with many names: for He is addressed as ‘Be- 
ginning,’ and ‘ ame of God,’ and ‘ Logos,’ and ‘the Man according 
to the Image,’ and ‘Seeing Israel’.’” And Justin says “ As for name 
applicable to the Father of all, being unbegotten, there is no such 
thing... The words ‘ Father’ and ‘God’ and ‘Creator’ and ‘Lord’ 
and ‘Master’ are not names, but appellations (xpoopyces) derived 
from beneficent actions and works*.” 

[2411] John’s doctrine appears to be that the highest “name” of 
God is that of Him as Father—only as Father revealed through such 





1 Phil: ii. 9. 2 Acts xix. 14. 

* Mt. vii. 22 ‘*In thy name have we cast out devils,” where the parall. 
Lk. xiii. 25—6 omits the clause. 

4 [2409 a] Rev. ii. 17. Wos “pebble,” here (as in Acts xxvi. ro and in Gk 
generally) probably means a voting’ tablet either for condemnation or acquittal, so 
that it may mean ‘‘forgiveness of sins.” There may be a play on the phrase 
6ld6wuu Wipov which means ‘‘I give my vote.” Comp. 1 Jn iii. 20 ‘If our heart 
condemns us not we have confidence toward God.” The context in i Jn indicates 
that this “‘non-condemnation” proceeds from ‘‘loving in deed and in truth”: and 
Rev. ii. 17 perhaps means by ‘‘the new name” that new kind of love which the 
Son brought into the world and which ‘‘none knoweth save he that receiveth it.” 

5 Rev. xix. 12—13. 8 Rey. xxii. 3—4. 

7 Philo i. 426—4. 8 Just. Mart. 2 AZol. 6. 
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a Son as Jesus Christ. In his Gospel, the word “name,” when 
uttered by Christ, occurs almost always in the phrase (1) ‘“‘thy zame,” 
or “the zame of the (or, my) Father,” or else (2) “‘in my mame” as 
being the avenue through which the requests of the disciples are to 
pass to the Father’. Christ’s first mention of “the name of my 
Father” indicates that it is the stamp of the true Deliverer as dis- 
tinguished from the false deliverer, who “comes in his own name.” 
Hence, “thy name that thou hast given me” means “ thy essential 
being, of Fatherhood, in the form in which thou hast given it to me, 
the Son.” ‘Thy name,” alone, might mean thy name as revealed to 
Israel under the Law, through Moses ; but this ‘new name” is “the ~ 
name of Fatherhood as given to the Son in order that He may 
transmit it to others, making all one in the Family of God?.” 


1 [24114] Apart from x. 3 ‘‘he calleth his own sheep by name” (and iii. 18 
‘‘in the name of the only begotten,” which is (1497, 2066) not to be taken as an 
utterance of Christ’s) the word ‘‘name” is used by our Lord as follows:—v. 43 “I 
have come in ¢he name of my Father...if another come in his own name,” x. 25 
“‘the works that I do in the name of my Father,” xii. 28 ‘‘Glorify thy name,” 
xvii. 6, 11, 12, 26 ‘‘thy mame”—making seven mentions of the Father’s name by 
the Son. 

[24114] ‘‘My name” occurs only in the Last Discourse, addressed to the 
disciples. Excluding the prediction xv. 21 ‘‘all these. things will they do unto you 
because of my name, because they know not...,” it is always in the phrase ‘‘in my 
name,” concerning the disciples as asking, or the Father as ‘‘giving,” or 
“‘sending” the Spirit, xiv. 13, 14, 26, xv. 16, xvi. 23, 24, 26-—seven mentions. 

2 [2411¢] The ‘“‘name,” z.e. essence, of the Father (not of the Son) is “given” 
to the Son (not ‘‘vevealed,” which would imply unveiling). So in O.T. the Name 
of God is ‘‘ put upon” the Temple. The Johannine doctrine bears on superstitious 
abuses of the name or names of God (see Orig. Ce/s. 1. 6 and 24, comp. v. 45); 
and also on the interpretation of the words in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘Father, be 
thy ame made holy.” In the Fourth Gospel, Christ only thrice uses the word 
“holy,” namely, here, xvii. 11—12 “* Holy Father, keep them in thy name that 
thou hast given me,” xiv. 26 “the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit,” and xx. 22 ‘‘Receive 
the Holy Spirit, whosesoever sins ye forgive they are forgiven....” Taken together, 
the three passages suggest that ‘‘holiness” is manifested in connexion with the 
Holy Spirit, through unity and forgiveness of sins, and that God’s ‘‘name” is 
‘made holy” when the Spirit attains these objects. 

(2411¢] Another aspect of the Johannine doctrine is in the Didaché x. 1 
‘Now after ye are filled (€umAnoOfvac) give thanks thus, ‘We give thanks unto 
thee, holy Father, for (iwép) thy holy name which (ob) thou didst cause to tabernacle 
(kareox}ywoas) in our hearts,’ » where the writer means the relative clause to be 
essential, ‘‘¢he Holy Name of thine shat” or ‘‘that Holy Name of thine which.” 

[2411 ¢] Why does Jn add ‘‘that thou hast given me” to “‘thy name”? 
Probably to lay stress on the ‘free and full “ giving” —“ Not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you.” This includes the Pauline distinction between attainment 
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(vy) 7ENTOAHN KAINHN...6 (1 Jn ii. 8) 

[2412] In connexion with the above-mentioned “‘xew name” of 
love, or Father, the following passage also may be mentioned as 
illustrating the use of the relative, 1 Jn ii. 8 ‘‘ Again a mew commana- 
ment (évrodnv) I write unto you, which thing (0) is true in him and in 
you.” Here, the preceding context bids the readers “walk” as 
Christ “ walked,” and the following context says that the true light is 
now shining, and (1 Jn ii. 10) “he that Zoveth his brother abideth in 
the light.” In view of these contexts, the meaning of “ which thing” 
appears to be “which assertion,” namely, the assertion that the 
“commandment,” which he has just called (1 Jn ii. 7) “ 2ot new,” is 
also, paradoxically, “ew.” To love one’s neighbour is a com- 
mandment of the Law, “old”; to love as Christ loved us is a 
commandment of the Son, “new.” The only instance in which our 
Lord uses the word “new” in the Fourth Gospel is ‘‘A new com- 
mandment give I unto you that ye love one another—even as I loved 
you that ye also love one another’.” It is to this saying that the 
author of the Epistle is referring. The words may be paraphrased : 
“IT have called the commandment ‘old,’ I now call it ‘new’: and 
truly the ‘ newness’ is manifest—manifest in Him, giving His blood 
for us, manifest in you, made one with Him by His blood’.” 


attempted ‘through works,” and ‘‘¢he free gift” received through ‘‘faith.” The 
Hebrew ‘‘give” often means ‘‘appoint,” and ‘‘the Law” is said to have been 
(i. 17) “given through Moses”: but the same sentence adds that “the grace” 
{including all the grace that reached Israel through the Law) came through Jesus 
Christ. 

) xiii. 34. 

? [2412] On viii. 40 fnretré we dmoxreivar, dvOpwrov 6s...\e\dAnka, where 
dvOpwrov, at first sight, seems needless, see Origen who refers to it in his 
comment on Ps. Ixii. 3 ws wére émirlecOe ém’ &vOpwirov, saying, Toro Suodv éore 
T@ Nov Snreiré we dmoxretvar, “AvOpwrov fnrodow dmroxreivat: Kal ol émiriOéuevor 
avOpdrw eémirlGevrat. In the Hebrew of the Psalm, ‘‘#an” appears to be 
emphatic, Sym. has dvdpés, and the Targ. has ‘‘a merciful man,” as though the 
meaning were: ‘‘ How long will ye spend your time in setting upon a man [made 
in God’s image|!” To this emphasis Origen calls attention saying ‘ This 
[expression of the Psalmist’s] is like ‘Vow ye seek to kill me’ [in the Gospel. In 
the Gospel] they ‘seek to kill a man,’ and in the Psalm those that ‘set upon [him]’ 
set upon ‘a man.’” Perhaps the present text in Origen has dropped dvépwror, 
and we ought to read Ndv {mreiré we daroxreivat, dvOpwrov, “AvOpwror.... 

In Origen’s Comm. Johann. (on viii. 40) although he does not quote Ps. lxii. 3 
émirifeode, the influence of it may be traced on his statement about rods 7@ Ady 
Tod Geod émiBouevovras that T@ dvOpwruwrépy avrod K. Breropévm émirlievrat. 
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(ii) "Ooris y 


[2413] “Oorts, “ whoever,” “one that,” is mostly used of a class. 
But it is also used in N.T. of an individual, to mean “the one that,” 
especially at the beginning of a clause that introduces explanatory or 
illustrative statement’. In such cases doris, yrs etc. may be 
rendered “ow he, she etc.,” eg. Gal. iv. 24—6 “One from mount 
Sinai...zow this (yrs) is Agar... ; but Jerusalem that is above is free, 
now this (yrs) is our mother.” Soin Jn viii. 53 ‘Art thou greater 
than our father Abraham (R.V.) which (corts) died?” the purpose is 
to introduce the death of Abraham as illustrative of the necessity 
that all men should die. We may paraphrase the relative clause as 
“One that [great as he was) died,’ or “yet he died.” In viii. 25 
“Jesus said unto them (lit.), In the beginning whatever also I speak 
unto you (ryv dpynv dru wal Aadd vpiv),” some take or as a con- 
junction, “because,” but it is probably the neuter of éors. This is 
discussed elsewhere (2154—6). 





Subsequently he says od« éorw bre 6 Kara Tov Inoody rpomixds voodmevos dvOpwmros 
ovx éredhuer 7 Blw. These facts bear on the statement made above (1934—5) 
that dv@pwov is emphatic in viii. 40, which means ‘‘a man, who”—quite distinct 
from ‘‘a man that” meaning ‘‘ one that.” 

[2412 4] In vi. 9 Zorw maddprov de ds &xet, some authorities, including &, have 
8. Some have & before dde. Blass says (p. 317) ‘‘better maid. éxov, Chrys. 
Nonnus.” Some corruption is indicated by the variations of words and order 
(6 e, Syr. (Burk.) Chrys. ‘‘there is here a lad,” @ ‘‘est puer hic,” f ‘‘est puer unus 
hic,” SS ‘‘a certain lad hath on him here”). But &xeu is probably correct. For 
Chrys. goes on to say pera yap 7d elweivy "Exe: wévre dprous kptOivovs—which 





suggests that a scribe has given his previous quotation incorrectly, As to the 
change of gender, comp. 2 S. xiii. 17 éxdAece TO mwavddptov avrod Tov mpoesTnKbTa 
(unless the particip. is regarded as an appositional noun). Note also that &, 
which reads & here, substitutes riva in 1 Mac. xvi. 16 twas Tov macdaplwy, and that 


D has oc here with a line drawn through the c. The facts indicate that 6s was 
the original reading. On xix. 17 Kpavlov Tézov 6, see 2738. 

1 [2413 a] In the parables, Matthew uses doris to introduce the point of 
resemblance (of the householder, king, virgins etc.) between the emblem and 
the reality (e.g. ‘‘¢hat planted a vineyard,” ‘‘¢hat took their lamps” etc.). So in 
Lk. vii. 37 ‘‘a woman ¢hat was in the city a sinner,” the relative clause introduces 
what is essential to the narrative that follows. Comp. Mk xii. 18 ‘‘Sadducees 
(R.V.) which (olrwes) say,” where the “saying ” is not a detached fact but bears 
on the following discussion. But initial éo71s means ‘‘and accordingly or con- 
sequently ” in Acts viii. 15 ‘‘ They sent to them Peter and John, who accordingly 
(otrwves) went down and prayed.” It has been shewn (2273 a) that A.V. differs 
from Shakespeare, and R.V. from both, in the use of relative pronouns; and we 
must not expect Gk writers always to agree with one another in their use. 
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(a) “Octic an, or éan 

[2414] “Ooris with dv or éév in the Johannine Gospel and 
Epistles oceurs, certainly, only in the neuter, iil. 5 ‘‘ Whatsoever (av) 
he may say,” xiv. 13, xv. 16 ‘‘ whatsoever (av) ye may ask.” It is also 
probable in 1 Jniii. 20 “[i”] whatsoever (6ru édv) our heart may 
condemn us.” Bruder (Moulton) marks under this head xxi. 25 éorw 
8& Kai dAAa roAAG a éroincey o “Ingots, atwa eav ypddyra'. But 
éav here is generally regarded as meaning “‘if,’”’ in which case the 
construction would be quite different from that of dors ay (or 
éav), and the meaning would be “ Of such a kind that if they should 
be written®.” It is certainly strange that drwa and éay should be 
placed together by any N.T. writer except in the sense of “whatsoever 
things*” ; and the fact is one of several that render the text extremely 
doubtful*. On dy and éav interchanged see 2739. 





1 It is not so marked in the original Bruder (1888). 

* SS ‘‘¢hat if one by one they were written,” a, 6, ¢, f, f, “quae si.” 

3 [2414] “Edy or dv, meaning ‘‘soever,” immediately follows some form of 
dorts in Mk vi. 23 "Ore edd" (marg. dri ‘O édv), Lk. x. 35, Acts iii. 23, 1 Cor. xvi. 2, 
Gal. v. 10, Col. iii. 17. I do not know any passage in N.T. where édy, in such 
a position,’means ‘‘if,”” except the one under consideration (if genuine). There 
is not the same ambiguity about dep édv, which occurs in Ox. Pap. vol. iii. 6 53 
dmrep édv ut) wovhoys apparently meaning ‘‘and unless you do this” (A.D. 162—3). 
This is closely followed by 8» éay od dys apparently meaning “whomsoever you 
appoint,” not “‘ whom, {f you appoint.” For further evidence from the Papyri see 
2416 a. 

* [24144] Origen quotes Jn xxi. 25, as follows (omitting airév) Phélocal. 1 5 
gnow 6 *Iwdvyns ws dpa Ovde rdv Kbopov oluar xwpely Ta ypaddueva, BcBXla, 
continuing ‘‘ For the [saying] that ‘the world has not room for the books 
to be written’ must be understood not [as being true] on account of the 
multitude of the writings, as some [say], but on account of the greatness of the 
acts, since the greatness of the acts cannot possibly be either written or reported 
by tongue of flesh, nor signified in languages (dvadéxrois) and sounds of men.” He 
seems to take “‘the world” as meaning ‘‘ mankind,” and “has not room for” 
as meaning ‘‘has not capability to express.’’ But it is not easy to see how he 
obtains this meaning : it needs either the omission of 7a ypaddueva BcBXla, or else 
a conjunction o¥d€ rdv Kécpov...ovdé Ta ypaddueva BiBAla, ‘‘ neither the world... 
nor yet books.” aha 

[2414¢] In a secand quotation, after describing Jesus as being (lit.) “a 
multitude of good [things] (980s dya8dv)” Origen says about these “ good 
[things], ” (Huet ii. 12}'‘‘ They have not however had room Sound for them 
(kexwpnuévwv) by writings (Yrd ypaypydrwv). And why say I ‘by writings,’ when 
John says even (kal) concerning the whole world [that] ‘ Not even the world itself 
I think would have room for (obdé abrdv olwar Tov Kécpor Xwpicat) the books to be 
written’?” Here Origen seems to understand ‘the world would not have room” for 
the necessary books as meaning that not only ‘‘ books,” but even the “world,” 
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would be insufficient to ‘‘ find room for” the expression of the acts of the Logos. 
The context and the quotation would make excellent sense if the two ran thus, in 
effect, “‘ Why say I ‘ not dy writings,’ when John says ‘ xot even by the world’ ?”— 
omitting ‘‘the books to be written.” 

[2414] In a third quotation, the context of which resembles that in the 
Philocalia above, Origen (Huet ii. 201 D/fo//.) says that ‘‘ writing (ypapy)” in 
some cases, and ‘‘the tongue of man” in others, ‘‘ have not made room for (od 
kexwpnke),” z.e. have not been capable of expressing, the highest mysteries of 
God; and he proceeds, “Hort yap kal d\dXa modrha & érolnoev 6 "I. drwa édy 
ypagdnrat kad’ év obde avrov [Tov xdcmov is omitted] olwae xwphoew Ta ypaddmeva 
BiBXta. Both in the P&zlocalia and here, he illustrates his view by St Paul’s 
hearing (2 Cor. xii. 2foll.) ‘‘words not to be uttered.” 

[2414e] Again, in a fourth quotation, Origen (Huet ii. 326D—k) speaks 
about the numerous words (f/yudrwv) of God ‘not only those that are written 
but also those that are (2 Cor. xii. 4) ‘not to be uttered, which it is not lawful for 
a man to speak,’ and these about which John says, ot’ adrdv oluae Tov Kbouor 
xwphoa Ta ypaddueva BiBdla”: and he alludes to xxi. 25 as shewing that John 
could have written more Gospels than the world would hold (Huet ii. 88) 
"Iwdvvov, ds evaryyédcov év Karadédourev, duoroyGv Sivacba Tooaira rowjoew a 
08d 6 kbopos Xwpnoat edtvaro. He adds éypawe d€ cat riv "Aroxddupw kedevobels 
cwrjca Kal uh ypdwat Tas TOv Extra BpovrGv pPwvds—apparently as an instance of 
divinely commanded reticence. 

[2414 f] In his Comm. on Lk. iii. 18 ‘Multa quidem et alia exhortans 
annunciabat,” Origen freely refers to Jn thus, ‘‘ De Christo refertar quia multa 
et alia Jocutus est quae non sunt scripta in libro isto quae si scriberentur neque 
ipsum puto mundum capere potuisse libros qui scribendi erant” (combining xxi. 25 
with xx. 30 ‘not written in this book ” and substituting ‘‘locutus est” for ‘‘fecit” 
so as to afford a parall. to Lk. iii. 18 ‘‘annunciabat”). On Lk. iv. 1 he has ‘‘Sicut 
mundus capere non poterat omnes libros si scripta fuissent quae fect et docuzt 
Jesus.” Bearing on the manysidedness of Christ’s acts and words is a remark of 
Origen in his Comm. on Mt. xxvi. 55 indicating that he was disposed to believe 
that Christ’s form was transfigured not only in the Transfiguration but on many 
other occasions: ‘* Venit autem traditio talis ad nos de eo quoniam non solum 
duae formae in eo fuerunt, una quidem, secundum quam omnes eum videbant, 
altera autem, secundum quam transfiguratus est coram discipulis suis in monte, 
quando et resplenduit facies ejus tanquam sol, sed etiam unicuique apparebat 
secundum quod fuerat dignus. Et cum fuisset ipse, quasi non ipse omnibus 
videbatur: secundum quod de manna est scriptum, quando Deus filiis Israel 
panem misit de coelo omnem delectationem habentem, et ad omnem gustum 
convenientem: quando desiderio offerentis obsequens, ad quod quis voluerat 
vertebatur. Et non mihi videtur incredibilis esse traditio haec, sive corporaliter 
propter ipsum Jesum, ut alio et alio modo videretur hominibus, sive propter ipsam 
Verbi naturam, quod non similiter cunctis apparet.” This belief comes out in the 
Acts of John (§ 2) where Christ standing on the shore of Gennesaret appears to 
James as a ‘‘child” but to John as a man, and afterwards in different shapes. 

[2414.2] Again, Pamph. Mart. Pref quotes from Origen “Bjus [Christi] 
gloriamur esse discipuli, nec tamen audemus dicere quod facie ad faciem ab 
ipso traditam susceperimus infelligentiam eorum quae in divinis libris referuntur : 
‘quae quidem certus sum quod ne ipse quidem mundus’ pro virtute ac majestate 
sensuum ‘capere potest,’” and 7, 3 ‘‘Sicut scriptum est: ‘Me ipsum quidem 
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[2415] PRONOUNS 





[2415] On the whole it seems probable that the writer or editors 
of this Gospel have put down at its close a grammatically irregular 
utterance (perhaps one of the last utterances) of the aged Disciple, 
which combined the spiritual meaning of Philo with the hyperbolic 
expression customary among the teachers of Palestine. It also 
corresponded to the evangelist’s saying in the Prologue that “the 
law [of God] was given through Moses but the grace and the truth 
[of God] came through Jesus Christ,” and it came well here as a final 
warning: “Law may be put into writing but Grace and Truth 
cannot. No, even if a world full of books were written, more books 
would still need to be written, and yet the Grace of the Father and 
the Truth of the Father—which were the ‘works’ of the Son—would 
remain unexpressed.” This statement has been placed in such 
a context that it might seem to refer to the great number of Christ’s 
“mighty ‘works,” or “miracles.” But that was probably not the 
Disciple’s intention. 

[2416] According to this view, in its original utterance the saying 
meant, in effect, “ Whatever things (dtwa éav) may be written about 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in detached narrative, [they will not suffice, 
nay,] even the whole world will not suffice to hold—[I will not say 


mundum capere posse arbitror libros gui scriberentur’ de gloria et de majestate 
Filii Dei. Impossibile namque est literis committere ea quae ad Salvatoris 
gloriam pertinent.” Here there is a distinct statement that the truths ‘‘ cannot 
be committed to writing.” This is quite a different statement from ‘“‘ the world 
could not hold the books,” or “‘the mind of man could not take in the meaning.” 
[24144] Origen’s view that xwpew, ‘‘ make room for,” has for its object, not 
“books” but the attributes of the Logos, agrees both verbally and substantially 
with Philo (i. 253) ris dv’ éxwpnoe Ded Abywr loxiv Trav amrdons Kpecobywy aKojs... 
ovde yap el wAodrov émidelkvucbar Bovrydeln Tov éavTod, ywphoa av (jmeipwOelons 
kal Oardoons) ) cupmaoa yh, (i. 362) od6e yap T&v SwpeGy ikavds ovdels xwphoat 
7d dPOovov r7Oos, tows dé ode 6 Kbcpos, (ii. 218) dpéyw TE xdprros délw macas 
Scas dy olbs te 7 SéEacOar Swpeds, rhy dé eur KarddrAnWw ovx olov dvOpdmrov pious 
aN’ 0868’ 6 cUumas ovpayds Te Kal Kbomos Suvjoera xwpyjcat. In the context of 
the first of these three passages, Philo describes the ow of God’s “graces 
(xdperas)” érépas dvr éxelvwv «al rpiras dv7l rév Sevrépwy... in language remarkably 
like that of John (i. 16 xdpw dvr ydpiros ‘‘ grace for grace”); in the context of 
the second he quotes Proverbs (viii. 22) as attesting the existence of the Wisdom 
of God (which John calls the Logos) from the beginning. Add Long. De Sudl. 
ix. 9 6 rdv "lovdalwy Oecuobérns...rhv Tod Oelov Sivayw Kata THy dtiav éxwpnoe 








kazépnvev. Wetstein (ad Zoc.) quotes hyperbolical and literal traditions from the 
Talmud, that the world and the sky and the sea would not supply paper pens 
and ink sufficient to write out the knowledge of this or that Rabbi. 
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SUBJECT [2419] 


the portrait of the Lord, but] the books that would have to be 
written [in the attempt to represent Him]}.” 


SUBJECT? 


(i) Collective or noun group 


[2417] When the subject is a collective noun it may have in 
agreement with it a singular participle followed by a plural verb as 
in Vil. 49 6 dxAos ovTOS 6 py ywwoKwY TOY Vomov érdparoé eiowy, xii. 12 
6 dxAos Todds 6 eAOdv eis THY EopTHV adxovoavtes...<kaBov. These 
two instances favour the plural reading in vi. 22 6 dxAos 6 éorykds 
tépav THs Gardoons eldov (marg. iddv)*. In a subsequent clause, 
referring to “the multitude,” the plural would naturally be used as 
in English, vi. 2 “There followed him a great multitude because 
they beheld” (comp. Xi. 42, Xli. 9, 18). 

[2418] When the verb precedes several nouns that constitute its 
subject, the verb is mostly in the singular’. But in a few cases 
where perhaps the intention is, from the first, to set a list of names 
before the reader, the verb is plural, as in xix. 25 “‘ Now ¢here were 
standing...his mother, and his mother’s sister, and...,” xxi. 2 ‘‘ There 
were together Simon Peter and Thomas and....”. When a second 
verb subsequently refers to two subjects introduced by a first verb in 
the singular, the second verb is plural, xii. 22 épyeras ’A. kal ®. xat 
Aéyovewy, xx. 3 eé7AGev ody 6 IIL. Kai 6 GAXos pabyris Kai jpxovto. 


(ii) Neuter Plural 


[2419] When the subject is a neuter plural, John’s usage varies 
strangely. In most authors, the neuter plural with plural verb can 
often be explained on the ground that though the author writes a 





1 [2416 a] Deissmann (pp. 203—5) has given, from Papyri, more than fifty 
instances of édv with és, bcos, éaére, olos, ws, el Tis, Sorts, Sov (from B.C. 27 to 
A.D. 586). From the same collections of Papyri he gives only eight instances of 
&v with similar words. His conclusion concerning the use of édv for dv with these 
relatival words is, ‘‘the first and second centuries A.D. constitute its definite 
classical period ; it seems to become less frequent later.” These lists are not 
put forth as exhaustive; but they decidedly favour the conclusion that in xxi. 25 
drwa édy means ‘‘ whatsoever.” 

2 See also Anacoluthon, Ellipsis, and Number. 

8 [24174] The changes are interesting in vi. 22—4 ‘‘ The multitude that was 
standing (sing.)...[all] saw (pl.).... When therefore the m. saw (sing. before the 
vb, eldev 6 8xXos)...they themselves embarked (évé8noav airol)....” 

4 [2418] i. 35, ii. 2, 12, iii 22, iv. 53, xviii. 1, 15. In i. 45 6» &ypayer M. 
év 7G vouw Kat ol mpopfrat, the last three words are of the nature of an appendix. 
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neuter noun, he is ¢#imking of a masculine or feminine noun. But 
xix. 31 iva py peivy emt rod oravpod Ta owpara...iva KATEAyOOLW avTOV 
ra oxédy kal dpOaow exhibits the two constructions side by side: and 
it can hardly be argued that oxéAy is more suggestive than owpara of 
“a masculine noun.” Is it possible that ra oxéAn is accusative, 
a.construction very common with xareayévac in such phrases as “to 
have one’s head, skull, collar-bone etc. broken?”? This would have 
the advantage of avoiding the abrupt change of subject in passing 
from xareayaow to apOaow (which, in classical Greek, would require 
avroi before dp@dow: “that their legs should be broken and ¢he men 
themselves (a%rol) carried away”). Without avroé, if oxéAy is nomin- 
ative, the text reads as though the meaning were ‘‘that their legs 
should be broken and carried away.” But if oxéAy is accusative, the 
meaning is “that they should have their legs broken and be taken 
away.” In vi. 13, krAacpdrwv...d érepiooevoav AX have -cev, but the 
tendency to make this correction would be strong in some scribes ; 
W.H. have -cav without alternative. 

[2420] The following variations deserve attention, x. 3—27 
Ta tpoBata THs pwvys avrod axove...7a mpoBaTa avT@ axodovbel, Ste 
oidaow...... addorpiw Se od py axoAovdycovow...... ovK 7)KOVvTaY avTOv 
Ta mpdBara...00 ovK eoTw 7a mpoBara iSia...dAAa mpoBara éxw a ovK 
€oTUW...... Kal Tis dwv_s pov axovaovow...7a mpoBara 7a éua THs 
guwvis pov dxovovow. At the beginning of the Parable the sheep are 
regarded as a flock, collectively, acting in a certain way, “the flock 
hearkens and follows.” But the thought of motive introduces the 
thought of individuality and hence the grammatical plural, “they 
know...they will not follow.” Thenceforth individuality and plurality 
prevail, except in the phrases describing to whom the flock ‘‘ belongs,” 
where personality is merged in collectiveness. 





(iii) Suspended 

[2421] ‘O morevwr, in vil. 38 (“He that believeth...rivers...shall 
flow from his belly”) might be defended by some grammarians as 
implying doris dv murevoy (where doris might be regarded as having 


ae 

1 [2419] Steph. (kard-yrumt) qu. Plat. 342 B, 515 with dra, Pollux iv. 188, 
with kev, Demosth. 1268. 3 and many others with cepadqv. 

[2419 6] The objection to this suggestion is that airy should not have been 
inserted, as ‘‘their” is sufficiently expressed by the article. No authority omits 
abrav, but a renders it ‘‘illis.” D and SS are missing. Syr. (Walton) has ‘‘ut 
confringerent crura eorum suspensorum atque deponerent eos,” and so has the 
Diatessaron. In Nonnus, wédes 7éuvow7o favours the usual rendering. 
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avrov for its antecedent). But the construction is Hebraic (1920—2) 
as well as natural. In one or two passages, a word, or clause, with 
neuter noun or adjective, might be either subject or object, ¢g. xv. 2 
mav kAjpa ev éuot ur pepov Kapmov aipe avto. In the Parable of the 
Sower, Matthew and Luke have 6 éywv where Mark has és éye.’, but 
there 6 éxwr is the subject of axoverw. 


(a) TI&N 6 AéA@xac (xvii. 2) 

[2422] The following requires separate discussion, xvii. 2 (R.V.) 
“Even as thou gavest him authority over all flesh, shat whatsoever 
thou hast given him, to them he should give eternal life,” (A.V.) “that 
he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him®.” R.V., 
though closer to the Greek than A.V., has substituted “ whatsoever ” 
for “all that.” Grammatically, the Greek of the italicised words can 
only be construed as follows: ‘‘ That he may give all that thou hast 
given him—[namely] eternal life—to them.” But the previous 
sentence mentions no persons that could be here referred to as 
“them,” so that this makes no sense. D alters “he may give” into 
“may have” and omits “to them,” leaving “that all that thou hast 
given to him may have eternal life.” This makes excellent sense 
and grammar, but there is no reason for supposing that it was the 
original text. Later on, we find “Father, [¢hat] which (6) thou hast 
given me, I will that where I am they also may be with me*,” which 
again indicates a desire to give prominence to the clause “that which 
thou hast given me” by assigning to it an irregular position in the 
forefront of the sentence. In these two passages, “a// that (may 6) 
thou hast given me” (with or without “all”) means the Church 
collectively, and the subsequent pronoun (“to them,” “they also”) 
means the members of the Church individually. In the second of 
the two passages the pronoun happens to be capable of an apposi- 
tional construction‘, in the first it is not (1921—2). See also 2740—4. 


Lie Doig IS BA OE Be ee EE SS Se SSS 

1 Mk iv. 9, Mt. xiii. 9, Lk. viii. 8: so Mt. vii. 24 mas otv doris dxover= Lk. 
vi. 47 mas 6...dxovwy. Comp. Rev. iii. 21 6 vixdy dow avrg, and Prov. xi. 26, 
where, with a nom. particip., Aq. alone retains the Heb. idiom, xarapdoovra 
airév, while Theod. has dnuoxardparos, Sym. Aaoxardparos. 

2 xvii. 2 Ka0as edwxas abr@ ekovolay mdons capxds, wa wav 8 dédwKas aire 
Séoer adrots fwhv alwviov. 

3 xvii. 24. Here D makes no alteration. 

4 [2422] In xvii. 24, we might theoretically explain the construction as 0é\w 
Wa 8 dé8wxds pwor—éxetvor Gow per’ uo: but the author must not be supposed to 
have premeditated any such construction. 
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(iv) Omitted in partitive clauses 


[2423] For the omission of the subject in a partitive clause as in 
xvi. 7 ‘‘[Some] of his disciples therefore said,” and for consequent 
ambiguity, see 2042 and 2213—5. 


(v). ‘* They’? non-pronominal 


[2424] The subject is sometimes omitted by John—not quite 
after the manner of Mark when he uses the 3rd pers. pl. of a verb to 
mean “ people”—i/ “they” can be implied from something in the 
context, e.g. il. 0 ‘‘ Every man first putteth the good wine [before his 
guests], and, when [Zey] have drunk freely...',” iii. 23 “Now John 
also was baptizing in Afnon...and [¢hey, i.e. ‘those whom he 
baptized’] came thither (zapeyivovro) and were baptized.” 

[2425] In xviii, 25 “Now Simon Peter was...warming himself. 
[They] said therefore...,” we must not render “they” by “ people” 
but must go back to xviii. 18 “ Now Peter also was standing with them 
and warming himself,” treating the intervening words (xviii. 19 —24) 
as a parenthesis*» In xix. 29 “there was set there a vessel full 
of vinegar,” the evangelist probably assumes that “vinegar” would 
be understood to mean “wine for the soldiers on guard” (just as, in 
li. 10, “wine” implied “wine for the guests”). Consequently he 
assumes that the following words, “so [they] put a sponge,” would 
be understood to refer to “the soldiers.” In xx. 1—2 “Mary 
Magdalene...seeth the stone taken away from the tomb; she runneth 
therefore...and sayeth...[‘They] have taken the Lord out of the 
tomb,’” “they” cannot mean “people.” Mary’s mind is full of the 
thought of Christ and of what His enemies have done to Him. 
She infers, from what she naturally regards as a hostile act, that the 
chief priests, not content with killing Him, have removed the body, 
and “they” means “the chief priests,” or “the Lord’s enemies.” 





1 [2424a] R.V. supplies ‘‘men.” But “ putteth” means “ puts on the table,” 
and the subject appears to be “those at the table,” not ‘‘men [in general].” This 
is somewhat different from the indefinite ‘“‘¢#ey” so frequent in Mark—and 
common in vernacular English, like the French ‘‘on”—where the pronoun does 
not refer to any noun expressed or implied in the context. 

® [24252] Similarly, in ix. 24 ‘“[¢hey] therefore called,” we have to pass over 
the immediately preceding verse about the man’s “‘parents” and to go back to the 
statement about ‘‘the Jews.” 
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Reviewing the instances, sq far, we do not find any in which the 
missing subject cannot be supplied from the context}. 

[2426] We come now to omissions of the subject in words 
of our Lord. In one of them, “¢hey” appears to refer to “the 
world” previously mentioned “If ‘He wor/d hateth you, reflect that it 
hath hated me...remember the word that I said unto you, ‘The 
servant is not greater than his Lord.’ If [¢hey] persecuted me they 
will persecute you also.” But there is nothing for the pronoun to 
refer to in the earlier instance “If a man abide not in me he is cast 
forth as the branch [of the vine] and is withered, and THEY gather 
them and cast them into the fire and they are burned*.” Here, 
theoretically, we might supply “ people,” and if the passage occurred 
in Mark that would perhaps be the best rendering ; but as there has 
been no previous mention of vine-dressers, and as there has been a 
previous mention of the Father as “cleansing” the vine, it is probable 
that THEY —in accordance with frequent Jewish tradition as well as 
occasional Synoptic usage—means ‘*the powers of heaven” or “the 
angels.” 


(vi) ‘*We’” non-pronominal‘ 


[2427] “We” non-pronominal—z.e. expressed by verbal inflexion 
and not by pronoun—in 1 Jn i.1 “that which we have heard, that 
which we have seen with our eyes...,” appears to mean the writer of 
the Epistle and his companions, as “we” means in the opening 
sentences of a Pauline Epistle: but it may mean “we all,” “we 
disciples of Christ,” as probably in 1 Jn ii, 28 “And now, little 
children, abide in him, that, if he shall be manifested we [a//] may 
have confidence.” The most serious ambiguity arising from this use 
of “we” is in xxi. 24 “we know that his witness is true.” Are these 





1 [24254] With these contrast Mk i. 32 (Mt. viii. 16 sim.) ‘‘But in the 
evening...[¢key] brought unto him all that were sick” (where Mk i. 29—31 has 
previously mentioned the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law without any suggestion 
of persons that could be called ‘‘they”); the parall. Lk. iv. 40 has ‘‘Ad/ that had 
sick folk... led them to him.” 

2 xv. 16—20, where ‘the world” is six times mentioned. 

3 xy. 6. On THEY, see 667a, 738a—é. On the alleged omission of an 
indefinite subject, ‘‘any one,”’ and on the question whether 6 rarhp avrod is 
predicate or subject, in vill. 44, see 2378—9. 

4 [24272] The difference between the non-pronominal and the pronominal 
“we” is illustrated by 1 Jniii. 2, v.15 (02s), 19, 20 oldaper and iii. 14 queis oldapev 
(where ‘‘we” is opposed to ‘‘the world”). In Jn vi. 42, ix. 24, 29 ‘‘we (Huets) 
know” implies “we know, eyen if others do not” (2399—2400). 
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the words of the evangelist, and do they mean “ We a// know that 
the witness of the Son to the Father is true”? Or are they the 
words of some unknown persons, ¢.g. the elders of the Church of the 
city where the evangelist was writing, and do they mean, in effect, 
“‘ We [elders of Ephesus, Antioch, or Jerusalem] hereby certify that 
the witness of this evangelist is true” ? 

[2428] Before discussing this very important passage, we may 
mention some instances in which our Lord includes Himself in the 
non-pronominal “we” :—iii. 11 (to Nicodemus) “ We speak that 
which we know and testify that which we have seen and ye receive not 
our testimony,” vi. 5 (to Philip) ‘“‘Whence are we to buy bread that 
these may eat?” xiv. 31 “ Arise, let ws go (adywuev) hence.” In the 
first of these, there may be, on the surface, some slight irony—when 
our Lord ranks Himself with other teachers of spiritual truth, in 
addressing Nicodemus, who had called Him (iii. 2) ““@ teacher,” and 
whom He had called (iii. 10) “¢he teacher.” But there is also 
an inner meaning, namely that the Son is “not alone” in His 
testimony, which corresponds to that of “two men!,” being the 
testimony of the Father and the Son, so that “we speak” means 
“the Father and I speak.” A similar inner meaning seems to belong 
to vi. 5 “Whence are we to buy bread,” where the Johannine 
“buying”—an entirely new version of the parallel Synoptic 
‘buying? ”—appears to be typical of the procuring of the Eucharistic 
“flesh” and “ blood,” the sacrifice ordained by the Father and offered 
by the Son. The third instance has been discussed elsewhere, and it 
has been shewn that “ Arise ye, let us go,” is a tradition of Mark and 
Matthew omitted by Luke and liable to be misunderstood as meaning 
flight, but really meaning appeal to Justice. It ought however to be 
added that the insertion of “hence” by John (“ Arise ye, let us go 
hence”) assimilates the words to a famous tradition recorded by 
Josephus that before Jerusalem was taken by the Romans there was 
a noise in the Temple as of a rushing host, and the gate opened, and 
a Voice was heard, “ Let us pass hence (évred0ev)*.” Of course these 
last two passages also have their literal meaning, in which Christ 
associates Himself with ‘the disciples: but the non-pronominal we,” 








1 viii. 16, 17 and context. 

2 [2428@] Mk vi. 36—7 ‘‘that ¢hey may buy...are we to buy,” Mt. xiv. rs 
“‘that they may buy,” Lk. ix. 13 ‘‘unless...we are to buy.” In Mk-Lk. “we” 
means the disciples. Chrys., however, in Jn, omits the “buying.” See 2745. 

% See Paradosis, 1372—T and Joseph. Bell. vi. 5. 3. 
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in @ saying of Christ, is so fraught with probabilities of latent 
mysticism that it gives us very little help on the words, not uttered 
by Christ, now under discussion (xxi. 24) “ We know that his testimony 
is true’.” 





1 [2428 4] In ix. 4 “We (huds, al. éué) must work (de? épydgerOa) the works of 
him that sent me (ue, al. quds),” the insertion of judas differentiates the passage 
from those quoted above: but it will be discussed here, because, unless it can be 
shewn to be corrupt, it would seem to shew that, here at all events, Christ does 
place Himself on a level with His disciples in the emphatic 4uds. The preceding 
words are va gavepwO7 ra Epya Tod Geod ev airy, ‘‘that the works of God might 
be manifested in him,” z.e. in the man born blind. Then follows, in B, nuas de 
epyageode (z.e. -at, to work). Origen twice (Huet i. 125, il. 25) omits fuds de? 
and quotes the saying as beginning with épydteo0e ‘‘ work ye.” 

[2428] D has & nuas epyafer@ar. This might mean ‘‘for our sakes. Work 
ye.” But D means de? by &, ‘‘it is necessary for us to work.” Mss. often express 
ec by « (see Boeckh Juscr. Gr. 4588 xe 6t=xal de?) and errors arise in consequence. 
Again jas and tpas are liable to confusion—as may be seen from Jn viii. 54, 1 Jn 
i. 4 where W.H. give the two (tu@y and judv) as alternatives. Origen, then, 
might easily have read the words before épydfeoOe as 6:’ duds ‘‘in order that the 
works of God may be manifested in him, z.e. the blind man, for your sakes.” 
This would make excellent sense. Comp. xi. 42 (in the Raising of Lazarus) 64 
Tov 6xdov...elrov, “‘I said it for the sake of the multitude,” xii. 30 ob &’ éue } pwovh 
aitrn yéyovev adda 4d’ buds, “for your sakes,” and so, xi. 15 xalpw dv tpuas iva 
TioTEvanTe. 

[24282] SS has ‘‘and me it behoves to do...,”” and so Ephrem (p. 197) ‘‘e¢ 
me oportet operari....” The Vat. Ms. of the Arabic Diatess. (ed. Hogg) has, as 
the preceding words, ‘‘that we may see the works of God in him,” and the 
Clementine Homilies (xix. 22 Clark) have ‘‘that the dower of God might be made 
manifest through him in healing the sins of ignorance.” SS, Diatess. and the 
Latin vss all have ‘‘me” twice (‘‘it behoves me—him that sent me’), but N*L 
have ‘‘us” twice. 

[2428 ¢] Origen’s first quotation is in a comment on Jer. xiii. 16 ‘‘Give glory 
to the Lord your God before (marg.) if grow dark,” thus (Huet i. 125) ‘* Perhaps 
we shall understand this scripture (rd yeypajuévov) by applying (xpyodmevor) a 
Gospel saying uttered by the Saviour, which runs thus (otrws éyovon) ‘Work while 
(ws) it is day. There cometh night when no man can work.’”” He adds that 
Christ gives the name of ‘‘day”’ to ‘‘this world,” contrary to custom. His second 
is from the early part of his commentary on John (Huet ii. 25) ‘‘He says to them 
that are partakers of His own Light, ‘ Work as (ws) it is day. There cometh night 
when no man can any longer (ovxért ovdels) work: when (érav) I am in the world 
I am the light of the world.” It will be observed that in both these quotations 
Origen omits ‘‘the works of him that sent me (or, us)”: and the length of the 
quotation, in the second instance, suggests that he is not quoting from memory 
but from ms. These and other variations, if they do not demonstrate that the 
passage is corrupt, suffice to shew that W.H.’s text cannot be relied on as a proof 
that Jesus here uses judas to mean ‘‘My disciples and I.” 
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al a 

(a) “We know (oidamen)” (xxi, 24) 

[2429] We return to the discussion of the words “we know that 
his witness is true,” in the hope of ascertaining what “we” means. 
According to the analogy of the Epistle, it might mean (1) the 
writer, associating himself with others (“we a/7 know”), or (2) with 
some fellow-evangelists or fellow-teachers (“we know”) as distinct 
from those who are taught, who might be addressed as “you.” Both 
these meanings occur (2427) in the Epistle. But it might mean 
(3) “we, the elders.of the Church among whom this Gospel has been 
preached and is now being published, know that the witness of the 
evangelist is true.” This third hypothesis must not be discredited 
by the mere fact that such an attestation is unique in this Gospei. 
For how could it well be otherwise? It would come naturally at the 
end of the book, once for all. 

[2430] One argument against this third hypothesis is the fact 
that it does not come quite at the end of the book. After it there 
comes one more sentence, which contains the first person singular, 
xxi. 25 “But there are also many.other things that Jesus did, the 
which (?) if they are to be written (ev ypadpnrar) one by one, I think 
not even the world will hold the books that are [to be] written.” 
Portions of this sentence are repeatedly (2414 4—/) quoted by Origen, 
and thrice as coming from the evangelist. It could hardly come 
from any one else, at least in substance®. For what mere scribe, 01 
Editor, would venture to append his own expression of personal 
opinion to such a work as the Fourth Gospel? Moreover, it 
exhibits a strong sense of the inadequacy of any “books” to 
represent the multiform action of Jesus—just such a sense as we 
might suppose likely to be expressed again and again by a very aged 





1 [24304] "Bor dé cal dda ToAAG a errolncev 6’1., drwa édv ypdg~nrar Kad’ ev, 
ots’ atrdv oluae Tov Kéopov xwphoew Ta ypapdueva BiBla. On drwa édy as 
generally meaning ‘‘whatsoever things” but here, Se if the text is correct, 
‘‘which things, if,” see 2414—6. 

2 [24304] Tischendorf says that xxi. 25, in 8, is written by a different scribe 
from the one that wrote:tHé body of the Gospel. But this scribe (according to 
W.H. ad Joc.) appears to have been D, the dtopOwr%s, or corrector, of the Ms., 
who also probably (accdrding to Tischendorf (8 p. xxi)) wrote the last leaf of Mk 
and the first of Lk., as well as what may be described as the title and the 
salutation in Rev. i. x—4 ‘‘The Revelation...and from the seven Spirits which are 
before the throne and from Jesus Christ.” These facts are consistent with the 
hypothesis that the change of handwriting may imply some special circumstances 
but not necessarily interpolation or diminished authority. 
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disciple of Jesus contrasting his personal recollections of the Lord 
with “the books that.were being written.” 

[2431] This postscript must be compared with a previous post- 
script. After the manifestation to Thomas ending with the words, 
“Blessed are they that have not seen and [yet] have believed,” the 
writer adds, xx. 30—1 “ Many other signs therefore did Jesus in the 
presence of the disciples, which are not written in this book. But 
these have been written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ 
the Son of God, and that, believing, ye may have life in his name.” 
This apparently deals solely with the Resurrection and the signs 
wrought by the Lord “in the presence of (2335) the disciples” after 
the Resurrection, committed to writing in order that, profiting by 
the rebuke to Thomas, the readers of his narrative (“ye”) might be 
“blessed,” “ not having seen and yet having believed.” 

[2432] That would seem to have been a fit termination to the 
Gospel—a statement of its object, addressed by the impersonal 
writer to the readers in the second person “that ye may have life in 
his name.” But something seems to have happened to make 
another termination desirable. The reputed author, or originator— 
the disciple whom Jesus loved—lived (so says tradition) to a great 
age prolonged past decrepitude: and it was commonly reported, on 
the basis of an utterance imputed to Christ Himself, that he was 
not to die till our Lord’s coming. When the old man’s end had 
arrived!, or drew manifestly near, it would become desirable to 
contradict this rumour and to shew how it had arisen. For this 
purpose an account of the utterance and of its occasion and circum- 
stances was committed to writing. And this we find in the last 
chapter. 

[2433] These circumstances would be exceptional, and might 
well explain an exceptional conclusion. After this Appendix (con- 
cerning what may be called the Johannine manifestation of the 
Resurrection) had been written out, it may have been submitted to 
the aged Disciple of the Lord, to receive, perhaps, a word or two of 
writing in his own hand like that at the end of the Epistle to the 
Galatians “in large letters.” If so, it might be difficult to say which 





1 [2432] The difficult words ‘‘This is the disciple that deareth witness” and 
‘‘he that wrote” (2166) do not necessarily imply that he was still living to bear 
witness. On the contrary they might be written (in any Christian Church familiar 
with the saying (Heb. xi. 4) about Abel) to indicate that the aged Disciple ‘being 
dead yet speaketh.” 
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[2434] SUBJECT 
Pe ee 
part of the Postscript belonged to the evangelist—who regards 
himself as writing the Gospel in the Disciple’s name—which part 
(if any) to the Elders of the Church, and which to the Disciple 
himself. Chrysostom most certainly recognises nothing as coming 
from Elders. And he quotes oiSapev, once at least, as olda, “TL 
know, he says, that the things that he says are true®.” One might 
have supposed this to mean that the evangelist was “ setting his 
seal” to the truth of the “testimony” of Christ® about which the 
Gospel speaks so often : but apparently Chrysostom means “T know 
that the things I said about Him were true.” The context is not 
very clear, and it is possible that Chrysostom may have read olde 
pev and éorw dé, although he quotes the text freely as ofda and 
éort yap". 

[2434] Some variations in the mss. and Latin versions add to 
the uncertainty of interpretation’. Of course unaccented Greek mss. 
would give no guidance as to oiAamen whether it was to be taken as 
two words or one. The main internal evidence for men, “on the 
one hand,” is found in the following éoruw 5é: but this is omitted by 
SS and by the best Latin versions®. Yet éorw 3¢ is almost certainly 


See ee eee ees eee eee ane eee aaa 


1. [2433.2] The same difficulty of distinction would arise if the Disciple died 
before this attestation and if the writer of the Gospel or the Elders attached to the 
MS. a fragment in the Disciple’s. handwriting recording a favourite saying of his 
about the inadequacy of books. 

2 [24335] Kal olda, pnoly, dre ddnO7 éorw a déyer. Above, the text is printed 
as olSauer, but this might be an error for ofa wév. Chrys. previously speaks of 
the evangelist as ‘‘testifying to himself (uaprupav éavr@).” 

3 iii, 33 6 AaBwv abrod Thy uapruplay éoppdyioer Sri 6 Heds ddnOys éorw, comp. 
viii. 14 dAnOHs éorw Hh paprupla pov. 

4 [2483] The pév after olda may have been omitted because the rest of the 
sentence was not given, and the éor: ydp in ore ydp pyot kai AAAa woddd may 
have been a part of Chrysostom’s framework of the quotation, not a part of the 
quotation itself. 

5 [24342] SS has the past (‘‘dare witness”) and omits éorw dé, olwac and 
“itself” (in ‘‘the world zése/f”): ‘This is the disciple that dare witness of these 
things and wrote them and we know that true is his witness. And many other 
things did Jesus, that if one’ by one they were [all] written the world would not 
be sufficient for them.” Codex a perhaps took the Latin ‘“‘Azs”’ for zhs, i.e. ‘‘Jesus,” 
and it repeats ‘‘scimus® and turns ‘‘qui” into ‘‘quis” thus, ‘‘Hic est discipulus 
qui testificatur de Jesu et gués scripsit haec scimus; et scimus quod verum est 
testimonium ejus.” W.H. give txt 6 waprupGy rept rovrwy kal 6 ypdwas raira, but 
marg. kal (before waprup@v) and [6] cal for cal 6, ze. 6 Kal waprupdy m. 7. [6] Kal 
ypayas tatra, 

$ [24346] Oldaper occurs in 1 Jn iii. 2, v. 15 (425), V. 19, 20, and ucts oldamer 
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SUBJECT [2435] 





an integral part of the sentence in which it stands. If both ofa pév 
and éorw 8€ belonged to “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” the most 
natural explanation of “zs testimony ” is “ Chris?’s testimony ” ; and 
the Disciple must here be regarded as declaring his conviction that, 
whether he is to await the Lord’s coming or to die—however much 
some may have misinterpreted the words “If I will that he tarry ”— 
the Lord’s testimony, and especially the testimony after the Resur- 
rection, is absolutely true’. 

[2435] On the whole, the most probable conclusion is that 
oidayzev is one word and represents the attestation of unnamed 
persons, and that the words following the attestation in the first 
person are an addition, supposed to come from the teaching of the 
aged Disciple, repeating, in effect, what he had said at the conclusion 
of the first edition of the Gospel. Then he had said that there were 
many more details, “‘not written in this book,” of that vivid period 
after the Resurrection during which the Saviour was continually 
manifesting Himself to the disciples. Now he says that “‘if these 
details continue to be written,” the world will not “hold” or 
‘contain ” all this ‘ writing of books ”—and he probably implies also 
that, ‘‘whatever number of these details may be written,” the 





in 1 Jniii. 14. In all these cases it means ‘‘We, the disciples of Christ, know.” 
On the one hand, this might be urged as shewing that oida uév would be assimi- 
lated to the phrase in the Epistle by the error of scribes. But it seems to me 
a stronger argument, that a writer so fond of ofdayev would not write olda mer. 

1 [2434c] Strictly after olda uév we should have something like Eurip. A7zpfol. 
1091 ws olda ev Tair’, olda 5 ox brws ppdow: but the clause with o¢ strays away 
as in Jn x. 41 (2169). A much more serious objection is that if the Apostle had 
meant ‘‘Do not lay stress on me as bearing witness. It is rather He that beareth 
witness and I know that As witness is true,” he would have said éxeivos, as the 
Epistle, not avrés (2382—4). 

[24342] If otdawev proceeded from the evangelist as part of the same sentence 
in which he also says ola, we should have to suppose the meaning to be “‘ We 
[the disciples of Christ, all] know that the testimony of the Lord is true, Dutsoma 
which seems improbable. 

[24342] On Rom. vii. 14 oldauev yap dre 6 vouos mvevparixds éorw, Alford says 
that Jerome has ‘‘scio.” Gennadius (Cramer) certainly read olda yév, for he has 
émlorauae bre 6 vouos mv. €. Cyril may have done so, for he has duwydy dnow 
elvat Tov vouor, oide yap dudpous dmoredeiv, This is applied to David, as a parallel 
to the Apostle, who loxuplgera: wey bre mvevparcxds 6 vouos alridrar dé Thy avOpwrov 
gtow. Olde and pév combine to suggest that he read olda pev. Origen (Lomm. 
vii. 31—2) seems to recognise, and to correct, this interpretation, by saying—after 
quoting the text with ‘‘scémus”—‘‘Legem vero spiritualem esse non solus Paulus 
sciebat, sed et hi qui ab ipso imbuebantur.”’ 
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[2436] TENSE 


_——————————— ana 


‘ 


portrait of the Saviour will not be “held” or “contained” in the 
“ books}.” 


TENSE 


[2486] Tense-idioms will be conveniently arranged under sub- 
divisions of Mood. Tense-rules are sometimes interfered with 
by word-rules, ¢.g. the perfects of some verbs are rarely or never used, 
so that writers may be led to use the aorist for the perfect in those 
words. Hence the difference between two writers can sometimes be 
best illustrated by comparing, not their tense-usage in general, but 
their uses of the tense of one or two words in particular: and the 
shades of meaning intended by a single writer can often be perceived 
in the same way. 


I. IN THE IMPERATIVE MooD 


(i) Aorist (first) and Present 


[2487] The first aorist imperative is (1) sometimes more definite, 
(2) sometimes more authoritative’, (3) sometimes more solemn® than 
the present imperative, which may denote continuous action. John 
uses the aorist “abide” in the Lord’s mouth, but the present is used 





1 [2435.2] It is desirable to make ‘‘books” the last word in the English 
rendering so as to call attention to its emphatic position. Comp. the saying 
of Papias (Eus. iii. 39. 4) ‘‘I did not think I should be so much helped by 
what I could get from [the] dooks as by the [truths that came] from living and 
abiding Voice,” od yap 7a éx [Trav] BiBAlow rocobréy me wHedetv bredkduBavor door 
ra mapa Shons pwvijs kal pevovons. Nonnus omits the words xal ofdapev dri ddnOhs 
avrop 7 waptupla éorly. 

2 [2437@] But different writers might take different views of the authoritative- 
ness of the same utterance. Comp. Mk Vi. 10, Lk. ix. 4 mévere, but parall. 
Mt. x. 11 welvare. Here we might say that Mk-Lk. meant ‘‘continue to abide.” 
No such explanation avails for Mk vi. 11, Mt. x. 14 éxrwdéare, Lk. ix. 5 
admotwdocere. But note that Lk. ix. 5 dc01 dv un Séywvta...dmorwdacere, twice 
uses the: pres., while Mk vi. 11, Mt. x. 14 6s dv (Mk+rémos) uy déEnra... 
éxrwdéare twice use the aorist. Perh. Lk. means ‘‘do so habitually.” Comp. 
Lk. ix. 23 “take up the cross daily” where the parall. Mk viii. 34, Mt. xvi. 24 
omit ‘‘daily.” # 

3 [24870] ‘‘More soteriine? £.g. Jn xiv. 8 Sdettov, in Philip’s mouth, is 
‘‘solemn” and reverential (but not authoritative)—like Kvpie, 5/datov in Lk. xi. 1, 
éupdvicdy jot ceavrdy in the corresponding prayer of Moses (Ex. xxxiii. 13, 18) 
and édénoov passim. So “thou,” in Elizabethan English, is used to the Highest, 
and to the lowest. 
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AORIST AND PRESENT IMPERATIVE [2439] 





by the writer of the Epistle’. The authoritative imperative occurs 
in the miracle at Cana, ii. 5 (Christ’s mother) woujoare, ii. 7—-8 
(Christ) yeuioare,...dvrAyoare: at the Cleansing of the Temple, 
li. 16 dpare, and ii. 19 Avoare: in Christ’s words to the Samaritan 
woman, lv. 16 @wvyoov cov tov avdpa, and afterwards to the disciples, 
iv. 35 érdpate..,xal OedoaoGe: in the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
vi. I0 mowoare: in the Healing of the Blind, ix. 7 traye vipa: 
in the Raising of Lazarus, xi. 39, 44 dpare,...Avoate: in the rejected 
(937—40) prayer xii. 27 odoov pe, and inthe accepted prayer (7d.) 
dofacdv gov To dvoxa: in the last words to Judas Iscariot, xiii. 27 
moinrov taxeov: in the Last Discourse, xv. 9 peivate év rH dydrn TH 
éuj: in the narrative of the Draught of Fish and the subsequent 
meal, xxi. 10—12 évéyxate and apiorycare. 

[2438] The instance in the Last Discourse (‘‘ Abide in my love”) 
is perhaps the nearest approach to an authoritative command (in 
John) to obey a moral or spiritual precept. Our Lord never uses 
(1507 a) the authoritative form of the imperative in “ believe ye,” but 
frequently the present imperative, which occurs also in vi. 27 épya- 
feoOe, vii. 24 kpivere, and xil. 35 zepirareire etc.? The three 
Synoptists have “thou shalt love.” Two (Mt.-Lk.) have “love ye 
(éyarare).” John has neither. Yet his Gospél connects “love” 
with what Christ calls ‘my commandment,” and his Epistle abounds 
in “love ”—but never “love ye” except in the phrase “love not the 
world.” 

[2439] John’s avoidance of the aorist imperative of mucrevw may 
be illustrated by the charge brought by Celsus against the Christians 
who, he asserts, authoritatively exclaim “Believe!” (aorist im- 
perative) instead of allowing time for reasonable examination 
(present imperative) “Do not spend time in examining (un éférale), 





1 [2437] Jn xv. 4,9 pelvare, but 1 Jnii. 28 wévere (comp. 2 Tim. iil. 14 péve). 
Mk xiv. 34, Mt. xxvi. 38 melvare de is an utterance of the Lord. Lk. xxiv. 29 
peivov 0’ Quay may represent the (2d.) ‘‘constraint” put on the unknown Lord by 
the two disciples (‘‘thou must needs abide with us”). 

2 [24384] In ii. 8 dvrAjoare x. pépere, v. 11 dpov x. mepimdre why have we 
not évéyxare (as in xxi. 10) and wepurdrncov? Probably because only the first 
action is to be done at¢ once. 

[24384] The remarks in this section apply only to the first aorist imperative. 
The second aorist has not this solemn or authoritative meaning. Indeed, in 
special words, the second aorist may be less authcritative than the present. For 
example, in iv. 16 gdvqoov...x. édOé, it is probable that the substitution of épxou 
for €\@é would have been more solemn (as in i. 46 «i. 34, Rev. vi. 1, 3, 5, 7; 
xxii. 17 (47s), 20) or authoritative (as in Mt. viii. 9, Lk. vii. 8). 
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but believe at once (ricrevoov).” The aorist imperative is indeed 
assigned to Christ once (so W.H. without alternative) by Luke, in 
the Healing of Jairus’s daughter. But the corresponding passage in 
Mark has the present? Mark again prefers the present imperative 
in xiii. 21 “If anyone say unto you, ‘See, here is the Christ,’ (lit.) 
Be not disposed to believe (pn moredere)” where Matthew has (xxiv. 
23, 26) “Believe [them] not,” px muorevonre. This use of the 
present imperative (Mk xiii. 21 “(de not disposed to believe”) may 
perhaps be applied politely to things already done (like the formula 
“Jet not my lord say so,” applied to what is already said) as in Jn 
xix. 21 pa) ypdde, concerning what is already written. Itis equivalent 
to “let not my lord write,” and invites Pilate to cancel what he has 
written *, 

[2439 (i)] Both Origen and Chrysostom accept without question 
the imperative rendering of épavydw in v. 38—g9 Tov Adyov...0vK 
dyere...dre...00 murredere, epavvate tas ypadds, dru vets Soxetre év 
avrais funy aidviov exew: Kal éxeival eiow ai paprupodoar repli mod: Kal 
od Oédere eAGetv mpds pe.... But against this view is the fact that 
in the few cases where épavvaw is imperative in O.T. and N.T. the 
aorist is used‘, and that one of these passages is in John and refers 
to the searching of Scripture. Chrysostom says that the Jews merely 
“ yead” the Scripture whereas Christ bade them “‘ search” and “dig” 
in them. But the answer is (1) that the Jews aid “search,” (2) that 
their term “ Midrash” implied most diligent ‘‘ searching,” and (3) that 
the Pharisees themselves exhorted Nicodemus to “search.” It is 
also antecedently more probable that Christ would have advised the 
Jews to turn their hearts toward the love of God rather than to 
“ search the Scriptures.” Moreover the indicative agrees better with 
the indicatives that precede and follow: “ Ye ave not his word in 
you...because...ye believe not. Ye search the Scriptures (1722 g) 





1 [2439a] Orig. Ces. i. 9. He might have said uy éterdoys if he had not 
wished to emphasize the lingering over the task of examining. 

2 [2439 4] Mk v. 36 puévoy mloreve, Lk. viii. 50 udvov mliorevooy Kal cwOjoeTaL, 
‘only a special act of faith and she will be healed!” Comp. Epict. Fragm. § 3 
‘<If you wish to be good, first delieve once for all (rlerevoov) that you are bad.” 

3 The explanation ‘Do not persist in writing” would apply to Jn xix. 21, but 
not to Mk xiii. 21. 

4 [2439 (i)a] 2 K. x. 23 épawyoare cal tere, Jer. 1. 26 epavvjoare adrjy, 
Jn vii. 52 épadvnoov kal Ube. Comp. Judg. xviii. 2 (A) eepavyjcare (of which 
the pres. imper. does not occur in LXX). Of course these facts prove little except 
that the pres. imper. was not in common use. 
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AORIST AND PRESENT IMPERATIVE [2439 (iii)] 





[book by book] because ye suppose...and they are they that testify of 
me, and [yet] ye desire not to come to me.” 

[2439 (ii)] In xii. 19 of obv ®, elrav mpds éavtovs, Meupeire Su odK 
wpedeire oddév, A.V. has “ Perceive ye... ?”” R.V. “ Behold” imper., but 
marg. “Ye behold.” ‘The indicative is supported by Acts xix. 25—6 
éricracGe—xai Oewpeire kal dxovere, zc. “ye behold with your own 
eyes, or see for yourselves,” where the Ephesians are asked to 
“behold” how “this Paul” has perverted almost the whole of 
Asia—a passage remarkably like the Johannine one, in which a 
similar charge is brought against Jesus. @ewpeire is also indicatively 
used in Acts xxv. 24 and Oewpets in Acts xxi. 20. ‘Thou seest [for 
thyself] brother [without words from us] how many myriads there 
are....” The imperative (twice) in LXX is followed by an accusative 
or mwas, and nowhere by a clause with or’. On the whole, the 
meaning probably is ‘‘ Ye see for yourselves that ye profit nothing. 
Behold (i8e)! the world hath gone after him.” If so, the conclusion 
slightly confirms the view that épavvare above (2439 (i))—which is 
similarly initial and without teis—is also indicative. Comp. Jas 
ii. 24 6pGre dre e€ Epywv Sixatodrae avOpwros where R.V. has “ye see” 
without alternative’. 

[2489 (iii)] Avoare in il. 19 “destroy this temple and in three 
days I will raise it up” is explained by Blass (p. 221) as “equivalent 
to a concessive sentence... = éav xai Avonre” and illustrated by Soph. 
Ant. 1168 ff. and also (2. p. 321) by “Eph. iv. 26 O.T. épyileoOe 
kal pa dpaptavere, which must mean ‘angry you may be, but do not sin 
withal.’” This last passage, however, is from Ps. iv. 4 “Stand in 
awe (marg. be ye angry) and sin not,” and Origen, ad /oc., after a 
long discussion of LXX dpyi£eo0«, which, he says, may be “indicative 
(Sptorixdv)” or “imperative (xpooraxtixév)” decides for the former. 
Of course he may be wrong, but his decision makes it probable that 
the LXX meant the indicative and that St Paul took it so: “ Ye are 





1 [2439 (ii) a] Comp. iv. 19 Gewpd 8re mpopyrns ef at, “I see [without more 
words] that thou art a prophet.’”? The imper. occurs in 2 Macc. vii. 17 Oewpet 
Td pweyadetov atrod kpdros. In 4 Macc. xiv. 13 mi) Oavuaordy iyeiobe...Bewpeire dé 
mws..., and in Aischin. p. 13, 19 (quoted by Steph.) Oewpe’re 7d mpdyya pj éx rods 
mapévTos, the contextual wu prepares for, or subsequently suggests, the imperative.. 
In Heb, vii. 4 Oewpetre 5¢ ryAlkos ovros, the 6¢ makes it prob. that @. is imper. ;: 
but it might be a parenthetic indic. following the details about Melchizedek: ‘‘ But 
ye see for yourselves how gteat this man was.” Tob. xii. 19 (&) Oewpe?re is, 
doubtful. The oratorical imper-is naturally predominant in Demosth. (see Preuss). 

2 On xiv. 1 (R.V.) ‘ Ye believe (marg. Believe),” see 2237 toll. 
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[2439 (iv) | TENSE 
Te eee eee 
angry [from time to time, it needs must be so], but’ do not let your 
anger become a sin.” 

[2489 (iv)] What might be called a “‘concessive” imperative 
occurs in Eccles. xi. 9 “Rejoice, young man, in thy youth...and 
walk in the ways of thine heart and in the sight of thine eyes, but 
(Heb. and) know that for all these things God shall bring thee into 
judgment*.” This imperative—which might perhaps be better called 
“minatory,” for it implies a threat, “do this if you will, but at your 
peril,” “do this, but take the consequences”—is well instanced in 
Epict. iv. 9. 18, addressing those who seek other objects than virtue, 
“Tf thou seekest...continue doing as thou art doing (roie. & vovets), 
not even a god can any longer save thee.” This “minatory” im- 
perative is common to all languages, e.g. Is. viii. 9 “‘ Make an uproar 
...and be broken in pieces,” Soph. Am¢. 1168, in effect “Go on 
making money and it will all be a shadow” etc. 

[2439 (v)] Whether ii. 19 Avoare should be called a “concessive” 
or “minatory,” or some other imperative is rather a matter of taste 
than of grammar. I should prefer to illustrate it by the imperatives 
in Isaiah vi. 9 “Go and tell this people, Hear ye indeed but uader- 
stand not; and see ye indeed but perceive not” uttered in obedience 
to the command of Jehovah, “ Make the heart of this people fat.” So 
after the cleansing of the Temple by Jesus, when the Jews refuse to 
accept the act, Christ regards them as virtually bent on defiling and 
destroying the Temple, and says, in effect, “ Destroy zt, then, and 
I will raise it up.” And similarly when Judas, after the washing of 
feet, and after receiving the ‘‘sop,” adheres to his treachery and 
receives Satan into his heart, Christ says, “What thou art doing, do 
more quickly.” With the condemnation of Israel by Jehovah pro- 
nounced by Isaiah it is usual to connect the phrase “judicial 
blindness”: and perhaps we might say that John regards the verbs 
in ii. 19 and xiii. 27 as “judicial imperatives*®.” 





1 [2439 (iii)2] The Hebrew vaw, ‘‘ and,” so often means ‘‘but” that the 
LXX may well have takenwit thus here. Indeed Sym. substitutes éAdd (as well 
as épyloOnre to make it cléar that 4e takes the verb imperatively). 

2 [2439 (iv) a] Here’the LXX has “ walk sfo¢less in [thy] ways and mot in the 
sight of thine eyes and know....” The Targum corrupts the text in the same way 
so as to make all the imperatives hortative. ‘‘/...chine eyes” implies self-will. 

3 [2439 (v) a] On ii. 19 Origen (ad Joc.) says nothing that bears on dare 
except (Lomm. i. 348) rodrov rdv vadv AvOjvat del rd Tay émBovdevovTwy To Ady 
rod Geod. On xiii. 27 wolnoov he says (ad /oc.) that Christ speaks wpoxadovmevos 
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AORIST INDICATIVE [2440] 





Il. IN THE INDICATIVE Moop 
(i) Aorist 
(1) Aorist compared with Perfect 


[2440] Commenting on Col. i. 16 “in him all things were created 
(éxréo@y)...all things through him and to him have been created 
(éxttrtar)” Lightfoot says, “The aorist is used here: the perfect 
below. “Exrio@y describes the definite historical act of creation ; 
éxtiota. the continuous and present relations of creation to the 
Creator: comp. Joh. i. 3 xwpis avrod éyévero ovde ev with 2. 3 yéyover, 
1 Cor. ix, 22 eyevopny trois acbevéow doberys with 2b. tots taow yéyova 
mwdvra, 2 Cor. xii. 17 py twa dv amréoradxa with ver. 18 Kal ov- 
aréoretha Tov adeAdov, 1 Joh. iv. 9 tov povoyery dméoradkev 5 Oeds 
cis Tov koopov iva Cyowpev 8 avrod with ver. 10 dru adtés yyarnoev 
neas Kai aréoreev tov vidv avrov.” This comment supplies a clue 
to several Johannine distinctions between the aorist and the perfect}. 
For example, as regards Christ’s “coming into the world,” or in- 
carnation, “7 came” represents the definite act, ‘7 have come” the 
continuous and present relation. But other explanations are some- 
times called for by Johannine use, which presents the following 
paradoxical characteristics”. 





Tov avtaywviorhy (i.e. Satan) éml rhy wadnv G rov mpodérny él 7d Staxovfoa TH 
gwrnply Kbomy éoouévy olkovoula, qv ovdx ért...uéddrew obdé Bpaddvew aAN bon 
dvvamis Taxtvew HOedkev. These last words favour the view taken elsewhere that 
Taxvov means, not “quickly,” but ‘‘ more quickly” (1918, 2554 4—e). 

[2439 (v) 6] The nearest approach to a judicial imperative in the Synoptists 
would be, if the text were correct, Mt. xxiii. 32 kal duets mAnpdoare: but W.H. 
marg. gives mAnpwoere with B and e, and this reading is now supported by SS. 
Alford suggests that the v. r. mAnpwoere and ewAnpwoare arose from the ‘‘im- 
perative not being understood.” But it is not more difficult to understand than 
dvoare above, for which there is no v. r. Moreover the position of tuels before 
the imperative (without antithesis as in Mt. vii. 12 or was in Lk. xii. 29 etc.) is 
somewhat suspicious. 

[2439 (v)c] In viii. 38 Kal tpets ody & HKovcare Tapa Too marpds Tovetre, one of 
several renderings of that difficult passage takes mroce?re as imperative, but reasons 
have been given (2194 c) for taking it as indicative. 

1 [2440 a] Comp. xviii. 20 éy® mappnolg AeddAynka TH kbopy...wdvTore édldaka 
év cuvaywyy...2v KputT@ édddnoa ovdév, where the ‘‘ continuous and present 
relation” comes first, ‘J have spoken openly”; and this is supported by appeal 
to the past, ‘‘Z ever taught,” ‘‘ Not once spake J in secret.” 

2 [2440 4] On iv. 3 drfdGev mddw els rhv T'adsAalav, Blass (p. 192) justly says 
that the aorist ‘‘is at least remarkable, since the aorist denotes the journey as 
completed....” On this, and on the treatment of the passage in the Diatessaron, 
see 2636 (i). 
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[2441] TENSE 


Oo A ee he ee SS ee 


[2441] On the one hand John uses the aorist where English 
would use the perfect, eg. x. 32 “many good works ave I shewed 
(eo) you,” xii. 28 “7 have both glorified (edogaca) it and will 
glorify it again,” xiii. 14 “If / have washed (&upa) your feet,” xiii. 18 
“T know whom J have chosen (R.V. marg. chose) (éedeEdpyy),” xiil. 34 
“As I have loved (yyarnoa) you.” xv. 15 “J have made known 
(éyvwpica) to you,” xx. 2 “ They have taken away (npav)...they have 
laid (€0ynxav) him?,” xxi. 10 “Bring of the fish that ye have now 
caught (émdcare).” These aorists may be explained in part because 
Greek does not use the perfect so frequently as in English to denote 
a recently completed action, but in part by the fact that the Greek 
perfects of these particular verbs are comparatively seldom used, and 
John, having no special reason for laying stress on the completion of 
the action, may prefer the more usual form’. 

[2442] On the other hand John uses the perfect where we might 
have expected the aorist, or the present, e.g. v. 45 “‘ Moses, in whom 


oe SSS SSS SSS eS 


1 Yet comp. xi. 34 Tefelkare. 

2 [24414] The Greeks seem to have avoided several active perfects, ¢.g. of 
kritw, dpitw, fnréw, yvwptfw, somewhat as we might avoid the perf. of ‘‘awake”— 
doubting between ‘‘have awaked” and “‘have awoken” (2747—53). The rarity of 
a suitable perfect may explain the aorist in vi. 70 (A.V.) “ave not J chosen you?,” 
but there R.V. has “‘ Did not J choose?” without alternative, as also in xv. 16—19, 
where A.V. has ‘‘ Ye have not chosen me-but J have chosen you... I have chosen 
you out of the world.” I do not understand why R.V. txt adopts ‘‘have chosen” 
(Westc. “chose ”) in xiii. 18 alone (‘‘I know whom I have chosen”). ‘“‘ Have,” 
if denoting recent choice, would seem most appropriate to vi. 70. 

[2441 4] The aorist of éxAéyouae is applied to God or Christ in Mk xiii. 20 
bid Tovs exNexTovs ods eEedékaro (Mt. xxiv. 22 om. ods é&., Lk. diff.), Lk. vi. 13 
éxdeEduwevos am’ adr&v dwoexa (Mk-Mt. diff.). ’HéeAéfaro occurs in 1 Cor. i. 27 
(dis), 28, Jas ii. 5, to describe God as choosing the poor and despised, and 
Eph. i. 4 has xaOws éfedéiaro judas év abr@ mpd karaBodjs xbouov. In Acts, it 
refers to the choosing of apostles or missionaries in i. 2, 24, vi. 5, XV- 7, 22, 25 etc., 
and only once (xiii. 17) to God’s choosing the ‘‘ fathers” of Israel. 

[2441] It seems clear that Mk xiii. 20 éfehéfaro means ‘‘chose,” em- 
phatically, implying final or irrevocable election or something of the kind. 
This is also implied in Mk xiii. 22, Mt. xxiv. 24 ef dwvardv (Mt. +xal) rods 
éxdexrovs (which suggests that ‘‘the elect” could not possibly be led finally 
astray) and in Mt. xxii. 14, “‘many are called but few chosen.” But Lk. omits 
all this, as well as (Mk xiii. 27, Mt. xxiv. 31) the gathering of the ‘‘ elect.” 

[2441] Jn agrees;with Lk. in applying éxAéfac@a: once to the choice of 
apostles, but he adds words that destroy the notion of finality, vi. 70 ‘“‘ Have I 
not [just] choses (2254) you the twelve, and one of you is a devil?” On the other 
hand, later on, he appears to exclude Judas, and to imply a different, spiritual, 
and final election in xiii. 18 ‘“I know whom J chose” following the words (xiii. 11) 
“‘Ye are not all clean” (comp. xv. 16; 19). 
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ye have hoped (drixare),” xy. 24 ‘They have seen and have hated 
both me and my Father,” xvi. 27 ‘The father loveth (fiA«i) you 
because ye have loved (repiAjxare) me and have believed that...,” vi. 69 
“ We have believed (remiorevxapev)...that thou art the Holy One of 
God.” In modern English, ‘‘ 7Aave believed in him,” if the emphasis 
is laid on “have,” may mean “ / have believed in him, in times past, 
or up to the present time, but 7 do so no longer.” In John the 
context clearly implies ferststent belief, and the same applies to the 
other instances. 

[2443] How is this Johannine use to be explained? Probably 
as a modification of the LXX rendering of the Hebrew perfect in 
cases where it implies persistence. The Hebrew perfect is frequently 
used with verbs of “believing,” “hoping,” “hating,” and “ loving,” 
to represent a feeling continued from the past into the present. But 
LXX inadequately renders this almost always by the aorist. Thus 
St Paul quotes the Psalms “J have believed (LXX ériorevoa) 
therefore I spake,” and continues, ‘‘ We also de/zeve therefore also we 
speak,” thus applying the Hebrew perfect (LXX aorist) to himself in 
the present tense’. In that Psalm, A.V. has “/ dedieved” and R.V. 
txt “ J delieve” (marg. ‘“‘ J believed”) ; but elsewhere the two agree in 
the perfect (Ps. cxix. 66) “Z have believed in thy commandments.” 
So when the Psalmist repeatedly says to God, “‘ / have hoped (qAmwwa) 
in thee, or in thy mercy,” the meaning (however it may be rendered 
in English) is “J steadfastly hope,” or “my hope is fixed*.” The 
aorist “I hated (éuioynoa)” occurs several times in the Psalms, 
variously translated by R.V. and A.V.; and always in the sense of 
« steadfastly hating.” In Proverbs, it is uttered by the Wisdom of 
God (Prov. viii. 13) “Pride and arrogancy...do I have,” and there 
LXX has the perfect peuionxa, but Symmachus, Theodotion, and 
“another,” have the aorist. The perfect also occurs in Judges 
xiv. 16 “only hast thou hated me (pepionxas) and hast not loved me 
(yydrqoas, but A iydmryxas),” where R.V. has “ Thou dost but hate 
me and /ovest me not’.” In all these cases, it is quite clear that the 





1 2 Cor. iv. 13 quoting Ps. cxvi. Io. 

2 [2443 a] “Hoa in the Psalms=Ps. vii. 1, xvi. 1 (R.V. and A.V.) “‘I do put 
my trust,” xiii. 5 (R.V. and A.V.) ‘‘I have trusted,” xxxi. 1, 6, 14 (R.V. and A.V.) 
‘‘T do put my trust,” ‘‘trust,” “trusted” etc. 

3 [2443 6] The Heb. perf.s LXX aorist of micetv=Ps. xxvi. 5 A.V. perf., R.V. 
pres., xlv. 7 A.V. pres., R.V. perf. : in Ps. v. 5, 1. 17, Cxix. 104, 113, 128, Cxxxix. 21, 
R.V. and A.V. agree in having present. It is interesting to note that in Heb. i. 9, 
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“hate” described by the Hebrew perfect is a permanent and intense 
feeling ; and the same statement applies to the other verbs. N othing 
like this usage can be alleged from Greek literature, and the coin- 
cidence of Hebrew usage as to these particular verbs makes it 
a reasonable conclusion that a Hebrew origin must explain the 
Johannine use of them. 

[2444] In another Hebraic use of the perfect the speaker regards 
a future action as already accomplished or, as we say, “as good as 
done.” This is particularly common with the verb “give,” eg. in 
Genesis, in promises made by God, “JZ have given you every herb,” 
“Unto thy seed have J given (LXX, I will give) this land,” but also 
made by Ephron “‘/ have given thee the field...7 have given... have 
given...” and by Abraham, in return, “Z have given thee money,” 
where R.V. has thrice “give” and once “wll give,” and LXX has 
SiSwpe and Sé8wxa or omissions’. This Hebraic idiom may have 
suggested the Johannine phrase “all that ¢how hast grven me (or, hast 
given him)” so frequently used (1921, 2454—5) to denote the future 
Church. It might also explain xvii. 18 “Even as ¢hou didst send me 
into the world, so I also sew¢ them into the world.” Here the aorist 
is used in both cases, and “I sent” has been taken by some as 


a 


quoting Ps. xlv. 7 #ydanoas.:.€ulonoas..., R.V.—which usually renders aorists as 
aorists—follows A.V. in the perfect, “thou hast loved...and [hast] hated.” 

[2443] This Hebraic “Aorist of Persistence” in LXX is quite different from 
(a) the Greek aorist used to describe what happened before now and will happen 
again, z.e. the aorist of experience or habit. It is also different from (4) the Greek 
use of (Jelf § 403. 1) émqveca, rapjveca, qvera, drérruca, Buwta, edeEduny, Eyvev. 
Jelf explains these as ‘‘referring to a thought supposed to have been long and 
firmly conceived in the speaker’s breast.” But in many cases they refer simply to 
what is ‘‘before,” and sometimes only ‘‘a moment before,” or “‘a moment ago,” as 
in Eurip. Med. 63—-4, where, in answer to the nurse’s appeal (‘‘ What dost thou 
mean? Do not begrudge to tell me?”) the old servant replies ‘‘Nothing. JZ 
changed my mind [just this moment] about.even what I had said before (Ovdév, 
peréyvwv kat ra mpbo6’ elpnuéva).” So dwérrvca may mean ‘‘/ spat at [ your 
words as soon as they were uttered|” etc. In no instance probably do these aorists 
contain any notion of anything “long and firm.” Goodwin (Moods and Tenses § 60) 
renders Aristoph. Zg. 696"HoOnv drethais, éyékaca YoNoxoumiass, “7 am amused... 
Z cannot help laughing,” ‘but the English past would there express the sense better 
“7 was amused...J coud not but laugh,” as soon as you opened your mouth. 
So HoOnv in Nub. 174, 1240. And that is the meaning—though perhaps idiomatic 
English will hardly allow the past tense—in Soph. Electr. 668 ‘‘Z welcomed 
(édeEdunv) your [well-omened] utterance [as soon as uttered].” 

1 [24444] Gen. i. 29 dédwxa, xv. 18 déow, xxiii. 11 om., dldwp, d€dwxa, 
xxiii. 13 om. 
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referring to the previous mission of the Apostles into Palestine. 
But it is more consonant with the high tone and Hebraic thought of 
the context to suppose that the Lord, after the manner of Hebrew 
prophets, mentions the ordained future “sending” into the world at 
large (not Palestine merely) as already past. 

[2445] In xv. 6 (lit.) “If a man be not abiding (wey) in me— 
[behold] he was cast (€8dOn) outside...and was withered,” the reader 
is asked as it were to pause after the statement of the conditional 
“not abiding.” Then he looks back and—the branch “has been 
cast out.” This is not like the Greek instantaneous aorists above 
mentioned (2443), all of which are in the first person. Probably 
it springs from Hebrew literature, which regards the sweeping away 
of things evil as an act of Jehovah so speedy that it is past before 
there is time to speak of it as future or present: “A thousand years 
in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night. Thou hast carried them away as with a flood’.” The most 
conspicuous instance of this is in Isaiah’s prophecy (Is. xl. 6—8 
LXX, (lit.)) “All flesh [is as] grass...the grass was dried up and the 
flower fe// away...but the word of our God ad:deth for ever,” which 
has been reproduced in the Epistle of St James with aorists thus, 
“Tike the flower of the grass he shall pass away. For the sun 7ose 
up (dvéredev) with the scorching wind and dried up (éénpavev) the 
grass and its flower fe/7 away and the fair show of its countenance 
perished (dwhero)?.” In the light of these passages, and of the above- 
mentioned (2448) instances of Hebrew influence on Johannine tense 
construction, é@Aj6n appears to be a Hebraic, not a Greek, 
instantaneous aorist. But see 2754—6. 

[2446] According to different contexts, the aorist of the same 
verb may have very different meanings. For example, in xv. 8, 
év tovrw éd0féc6n 6 maryp pov appears to mean (2393) ‘“ Herein 
[namely, by your abiding in me, the Vine] was my Father glorified,” 
fal ene an ee nee SN ne A a a ee 


1 Ps. xc. 5, Sym. ws xararyls éerivagas abrovs. 

2 [2445] Jas. i. 11, comp. Jas. i. 24, 1 Pet. i. 24. Some excellent Greek 
scholars call these aorists ‘‘gnomic,” on which see 2754—5. In view of the 
Hebrew origin of the quotations, the Hebrew use of the past tense, and the 
corresponding LXX use of the aorist, Hebrew thought seems to suggest the best 
explanation of the aorists in Jas. and Pet. ‘‘Gnomic” implies an inference of 
regularity: but the context in these Epistles calls attention to rapidity. It will 
be found, however, that an aorist, even in the 3rd pers., when in apodosis, some- 
times expresses instantaneotisness in non-Hebraic Gk. Hence xv. 6 may be 
independent of Hebrew influence. But it is certainly not ‘‘gnomic.” 
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and the reference is perhaps to the definite fact that when one 
“branch,” Judas, fell away from the Vine, the rest abode in it, or else 
it is to their whole past “abiding.” But in xiii. 31 Nov édofac6y 
0 vids tT. avOpwrrov k. 6 Geos édofdaOn év ard, there may be a twofold 
meaning. The “glorifying” certainly refers to the sacrifice of the 
Son upon the Cross, and that is future, and the aorist, if referring 
solely to that, would be the Hebraic aorist of prophetic anticipation 
above mentioned (2444-5). But it might also refer to the “ going 
out” of Judas, just mentioned, and to the resignation of the Son 
to ie treachery that had (xili. 21) “troubled” Him “in the spirit,” 
so that He made no further attempt to hinder it. In that case 
the tense would refer to what has just passed, ‘‘ Now at last has the 
Son of man been glorified,” because the sfzritual act had taken 
place. This latter seems to be the primary meaning. 

[2447] In xv. 15 “all things that Z heard (jxovoa) from my 
Father (R.V.) 7 have made known (éyvwpica) unto you,” the R.V. is 
justified—so far as grammar is concerned—in rendering the two 
aorists differently, because of the rarity or non-existence (2441 a) of 
the perfect of the latter verb, whereas forms of dxyxoa are frequent 
if we include instances in the Epistle. But the meaning of éyvwpica 
must depend on the context, which represents Jesus as “xo longer” 
calling the disciples “servants” because He has now revealed to 
them the things that He “heard from the Father.” This seems 
to refer to the recent sign of the Washing of Feet and to the 
doctrine of “loving” as being the sign of discipleship. If so, the 
meaning may be, “ That which / Zeard from my Father when I came 
into the world to do His will J made known to you just now in the 
Washing of Feet.” 

[2448] In order to distinguish between the aorist and perfect of 
yveoxw it is well, in many passages of John, to render the verb 
“recognise,” thus, xvi. 3 “These things they will do because they did 
not recognise (ovx éyvwoav) the Father nor me,” xvii. 7—8 “ Now [at 
last] (viv, 1719/) have they recognised (éyvwxav) that all things as 
many as thou didst give me are from thee, because...and they 
recognised (éyvwoav) truly that I came forth from thee.” In the 
second passage, the perfect describes the present completed result of 
the previous definite recognition’. In xvi. 3, R.V. has “they have 











1 [2448 a] SS has ‘‘And now JZ &zow that all what thou hast given me is from 
thyself, because the words that thou didst give to me I have given to them, and 
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not known”: but the aorist should mean “‘ ¢hey did not recognise” 
either Father or Son, when the Son announced the Father to 
them. 

[2449] In viii. 29 “And he that sent me is with me: he did not 
leave me (R.V. hath not left me) (ob« adixév pe) alone,” the aorist (if 
not used as a perfect (2441) for the rare aeixa) would mean that the 
Father when He sem¢ (aorist) the Son into the world did not leave 
Him alone. R.V. has “hath not left me alone,” and some have 
taken these words with the following ones, “ because I do always the 
things that are pleasing to him,” as though the Father’s presence, 
throughout the life of the Son on earth, has been the spiritual reward 
or spiritual consequence of the Son’s conduct (“The Father has been 
with me because I have done right”). But 67 means more probably 
(2178) “[I say this] because,” introducing the ground of the state- 
ment: “The Father when He sent me hither did not deprive me of 
His presence. [I have a right to say this] because I do such deeds 
as could not be done without His presence?.” 


they have received them from me and they have known truly...,” and ® has 
éyvwv for éyywxavy. Some Mss. support Chrys. in reading éyywoav for éyywxar, 
and one or two have éyvwxacw. Several MSS. omit cal éyywoav. The textual 
variations of €yywxay are easily explained as resulting from an original EF-NWKA& 
and from a failure to perceive the shade of difference indicated by the perfect and 
the aorist:—‘‘They are now at last grounded in recognition...because I have 
definitely given them the regenerating words of life and they [at once] received 
them and [at once] recognised in truth that I came forth from thee.” That is to 
say, the present steadfastness of the disciples arises not only from the word of Christ 
but also from a certain affinity between that word and the disciples, which affinity 
caused them /o receive zt at once with a certain amount of recognition. Comp. i. 12 
boo dé ZaBov avrév, and note the immediate ‘‘reception” of Christ by Andrew 
and his companion and their brethren and successors. 

1 [2449a] In xii. 40 ‘‘He hath blinded (rerépdAwxev) their eyes and he 
hardened (érdpwoev) their heart,” mwpdw represents Isaiah’s word (vi. 10) ‘‘ make 
fat,” éraxvv6n, and means not ‘‘ make stiff” oxAnptvw, but ‘‘make callous.” Buhl 
gives no other instance of Heb. ‘‘make fat” applied to ‘‘heart”; and it was 
very natural that St Paul in writing to the Romans (Rom. xi. 7 of d€ Aourol 
érwphOnoav) and Corinthians (2 Cor. iii. 14 érwpwOn 7a vorjpara adrév) should use 
mwpow instead of maxévw in alluding to this famous passage—which describes the 
“heart” of Israel as ‘‘hardened” in the sense of ‘‘made callous” although a 
remnant (Is. vi. 13) was to be faithful. Ilwpéw is used by Mk (vi. §2, viii. 17) 
alone elsewhere in N.T. Its occurrence there, and in Hermas (Mand. iv. 2. 1, 
xii. 4. 4), and always applied to ‘‘the heart,” suggests that the rare phrase ‘‘ make 
the heart callous” found its way into the Roman Church—and thence into the 
works of Mark and Hermas which have Latin characteristics—through St Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. The mention of “blindness” in the context of Isaiah 
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(2) Aorist of special Verbs’ 
(a) *Axoyo 


[2450] "Axovw in the Fourth Gospel may be illustrated by dxovw 
in the Epistle, where adxyxdapev occurs thrice at the beginning to 
denote the sum total of the doctrine of Christ possessed by the 
writers, who “have heard” that which was from the beginning; and 
the same notion of completeness and satisfaction appears in the 
saying of the Samaritans, “We ourselves Aave heard and know that 
this is truly the Saviour of the world.” "Hxovcare occurs five times 
in the Epistle in connexion with the definite word “heard” by the 
readers at the beginning of their Christian profession (“from the 
beginning” being thrice inserted to define the aorist). ‘This is the 
general distinction in the Epistle®. 





(vi. 10) and Jn xii. 40 might lead scribes to confuse mwpdw with rypbw ‘make 
blind” (comp. Job xvii. 7 ‘‘mine eye also is dim,” Bremwpwvra, AN? rerjpwrrat) 
and Hesych. explains memwpwuévoe as éoxdAnpwuévoe reruprwuévor, but this may 
mean that he took the verb to mean literally ‘‘ hardened,” and hence ‘“‘hardened 
against true impressions,” which seemed equivalent to ‘‘darkened,” or “‘blind to 
the truth.” 

[2449 6] A corrector of Codex B has altered érdpwoer in xii. 40 to wemupwKev 
to conform it with the preceding perfect rer’gd\wxev, and this is very natural. 
There appears no reason for the change of tense, so far as sense is concerned. 
Perhaps, however, Jn may have been influenced by Pauline and other traditions, 
which described the act of God in visiting Israel with ‘‘ callousness of heart” as @ 
historical fact in the past. Rom. xi. 7—8 says ‘‘ That which Israel seeketh after, 
this it obtained (aorist) not (ovx éméruxevr), but the election odained (aorist) ; but 
the rest were made callous (aorist) (érwpwOnoar), even as it is written, God gave 
(aorist) (26wxev) them a spirit of torpor, eyes that they should not see...,” and LXX 
also has the aorist in Deut. xxix. 4 ‘The Lord gave not unto you a heart to know 
and eyes to see and ears to hear...{no, not] unto this day.” As Jn xii. 40 deviates 
from the Heb. and from the LXX, there are special reasons for thinking that the 
writer may have been influenced by Christian tradition, perhaps oral, which 
associated the aorist with the “callousness of heart” inflicted on Israel, as by a 
divine decree, at the time of the Incarnation. 

1 On the aorist of dyamdw, see 1744 (iv) foll. Jor Indo rosa i6e.)avend 2 

$ [2450] There is an apparent inconsistency in 1 Jn ii. 18 xaOas AKovcare bre 
dvtlxpioros Epxerat, iv. 3 TovTd dorw 7d Tod dvrixplorou 8 dxnxbare BTL épxerat. 
But the former may be rendered ‘‘Even as ye were caught at the beginning.” 
The latter may be intended to include a reference to the former: ‘‘ This is that 
doctrine of Antichrist as to whom ye have heard above and on many other occasions 
that he must needs come.” Kadds jxovcare dm’ dpyfs occurs also in 2 Jn 6. In 
Jn xviii. 21 épadrnoov 7. dxnxodras means ‘‘ask those who have regularly heard me.” 
But with od the perfect means (Rom. xv. 21 quoting Is. lii. 15) ‘have not [up to 
this time] heard,” and comp. Jn v. 37 ore pwvhv abrod wumore dxnxbare (2764). 
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[2451] *Axovw in the Fourth Gospel is in the aorist when Christ 
describes Himself, or is described, as “hearing” from the Father!: 
and this is the case even when “heard” is parallel to “hath seen” as 
in ili. 32 “That which he hath seen (éwpaxev) and [that which he] 
heard| (x. jxovoev) this he testifieth.” The explanation here is 
complicated by the fact that (apart from forms of éfOAvat, doar etc.) 
the perfect of dpay is the only part of the verb used by John. He 
might therefore conceivably use the perfect of opav, concerning 
spiritual vision, parallel to the aorist of another verb. But the two 
tenses may be explained as meaning “that which the Son hath seen 
[from the beginning}, and shat message which He heard [when He 
came down from the Father to save mankind|.” So, whereas 
witnesses in Mark say concerning Jesus, “ We heard him say,” 
witnesses in the Acts say concerning Stephen, “ We have heard him 
say.” In the former, the meaning is “we heard on one occasion,” or, 
““qwe heard this definite statement” ; in the latter, “we have repeatedly 
heard him say” words to this effect, as is shewn by the context?, 

[2452] In xi. 41 “Father, I give thanks to thee that thou dzdst 
hear me (ijxovods pov),” uttered at the grave of Lazarus, the aorist 
should refer to some definite prayer, and ought not to mean “thou 
hast always heard me.” Origen and Chrysostom both emphasize the 
fact that no prayer has been mentioned as preceding ; and the latter 
seems to say that there was no real prayer, “ Why,” he asks, “‘ did He 
even assume the appearance of praying (rivos Se evexev kat evxns TXAMA 
avéaBev ;)??” But Origen suggests that a prayer, rising in Christ’s 
mind and not yet uttered, was anticipated by the Father, who sent an 
answer, “It is fulfilled,” into the heart of the Son. Some might 
urge—and with logic on their side—that the prayer must have been 
uttered some days before, when Jesus first heard “ He whom thou 
lovest is sick” and replied (xi. 4) “This sickness is not unto death 
but for the glory of God, in order that the Son of God may 





1 jii. 32, viii. 26, 40, xv. [5. 

2 [2451 a] Mk xiv. 58 jets qKovcapev adrod Aéyovros, Acts vi. 11—13 dxnkbapev 
atrod Nadodvros phuara Brdognua eis M. x. Tov Oedv...0b maverat AadGv pjyara Kard, 
rod romou T. dylov [rovrou] k. T. vouovu, axnkbapev yap avTot hé-yorTos.... 

8 [24522] See the whole context, which shews the influence of controversial 
considerations: ‘“ Let us therefore ask the heretic, ‘Did He receive the [necessary] 
impetus (fo7#v) from the prayer and [thus] raise up the dead? How then was He 
wont to do the other works [of His] without prayer?”—and he quotes Christ’s 
words of authority ‘I will, be thou clean’ etc. 
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be glorified through it.” But the evangelist may intend to convey to 
his readers the impression that, although it was revealed to the Son 
from the first that the sickness would in some way prove to be “not 
unto death,” He nevertheless waited from day to day for further 
revelation of the Father’s will, and that the actual revivification was 
not effected without an effort on the part of the Son, at the time 
when He “wept” and “troubled Himself” on His way to the tomb. 
In any case John—who neither describes Jesus as using the word 
“pray,” nor himself speaks of Him as ‘“‘Jraying”—here teaches the 
lesson that prayer may be sometimes most efficacious, and perfectly 
definite, when not expressed in words?. 


(B) *AntoctéAAw 


[2453] “ArooréAAw is mostly (15 times) in the aorist, when 
applied to God as sending Christ, but twice in the perfect, v. 36 ra 
pya & ddwKey pot...mapTupEl...dTe 0 watyp me améoradxev, and xx. 21 
Kaus dméotadké pe 0 TaTYp, Kayo Téumw vuas. In the former, the 
perfect is perhaps used for parallelism with the preceding perfect 
déduxev. In the latter, the mission of the Son on earth, being 


completed or perfected, is appropriately referred to in the complete 
or perfect tense. 


(y) Aidsami 


[2454] In the Epistle, dédwus is used in the aorist to denote 
the gifts or commandments given to believers at the commencement 
of their Christian life; in the perfect, to denote the same gifts when 
regarded as present possessions. Compare “from the Spirit, which 
he gave us,” with “because he hath given us of his Spirit?” In the 
Gospel, a corresponding distinction is generally made between 
the aorist and the perfect with reference to Christ. The aorist 
usually describes gifts regarded as given by the Father to the Son on 
His coming into the world to proclaim the Gospel; the perfect 





1 [24524] Origen (Huet ii. 347) quotes Is. Iviii. g ‘‘ While thou art still 
speaking I will say, lo, I am Present,” and argues that if Jehovah says this about 
mere men, He would say:about the Lord ‘‘ Before thou speakest, I will say, Lo, 
I am here.” He does not quote Is. Ixv. 24 ‘‘ And it shall come to pass that, defore 
they cry, [ will answer\? where “cry” is xexpdéa, a word somewhat resembling 
the remarkable word éxpavyacev in Jn xi. 43. Possibly, ‘‘¢hey” was an obstacle. 

? [24542] 1 Jn ili. 24 Gdwxer, iv. 13 dédwxev. Comp. 1 Jn iii. 23 xadds eOwxer 
évron july: and v. 11 Swhv aldviov Edwkev 6 Oeds Hutv, with iii. 1 ere jwoTamThy 
aydrnv dédwkev Huiv, v. 20 ...4KeL, Kal dédwxev Huiv Sudvoway. These are all the 
instances of aorist and perfect in the Epistle. 
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describes gifts regarded as havjng been given to the Son and as now 
belonging to Him. More particularly, the future Church is 
frequently mentioned as “all that ‘hou hast given me” as though the 
Son placed Himself in the future and looked back upon the Church 
as a completed gift. But from a different point of view the collection 
of faithful believers may be regarded as a gift made to the Son 
definitely at the aaeEmeton, and might be called ‘those whom (or, 
all that) shou gavest me.’ 

[2455] The distinction is illustrated os xvii. 6—9 “I manifested 
thy name to the men that thou gavest me out of the world. Thine 
they were and ¢hou gavest them to me...(9) I ask not in behalf 
of the world but in behalf of those whom ¢hou hast given me.” In 
the opening of the Last Prayer (xvii. 1—2) the Church is called 
“all that ‘Hou hast given him,” but the aorist is used in the words 
“As thou gavest him authority.” ‘Towards the end of the Prayer the 
aorist is almost, if not entirely, superseded by the perfect, because 
the mind of Christ is fixed on the completion of God’s gifts. But 
perhaps the aorist is to be read in xvii. 24 “that they may behold 
the glory that thou gavest me (W.H. marg. édwxas, but txt dédwxas) 
because thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world.” The 
previous context says (xvii. 22) “The glory that thou hast given to 
me I have given to them, in order that they may be one.” Scribes 
would, therefore, be tempted to conform xvii. 24 to xvii. 22. But 
xvil. 22 may mean “the glory that thou hast given me [on earth] so as 
to shew forth the unity between the Father and the Son,” whereas 
xvii. 24 may mean “the glory that thou gavest me [in the beginning,” 
which is explained by “for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the 
world.” On ray 6 dédwxas, see 2740 foll. 


1 [2455a] B has é5wxas here. Addwxev and édwxev freq. occur as v.r.: see 
vi. 32, vii. 19, xiii. 15 (Tisch. 6é6wxa, but W.H. dwxa without alt.), xvii. 7, 8, 24. 
In vi. 32 od M. @dwxev (marg. dédwxev) buiv rov dprov éx Tr. obpavod the aorist would 
mean that the bread given on that historic occasion was not the real and true 
bread ; the perfect would mean ‘‘M. Aas never gzven you.” It follows a quotation 
(vi. 31) dprov éx 7. obpavod &wxev adbrois payeiv, from Ps. Ixxviii. 24. In vii. 19 
od M. é5wxev (marg. dédwxev) duly Tov vduoy; the aorist would mean ‘‘ Did not M. 
give you the Law from Mount Sinai?” the perfect, in effect, ‘‘/7ave you not the 
Law, given you by Moses?” To these and many other passages Lightfoot’s 
explanation (2440) applies:’the aorist describes a ‘‘definite act,” the perfect a 
“‘continuous and present relation.” With ov, the aorist means ‘‘not, o# a single 
occasion”® ; the perfect ‘‘not, 2p to this teme.” 
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(8) Eitron 

[2456] Etre generally introduces longer and more weighty 
utterances of Christ than those introduced by the historic present 
déyet. In dialogue between Christ and a single person, ele very 
rarely introduces His words as compared with Aéye. The former is 
never thus used alone (7.¢. without daexpi6y xat) in dialogue, except 
in a few cases of momentous utterance, six of which are in narratives 
of miracles’. 


(e) “Epyomat and éZépyomai 


[2457] “Epxowa: and éf€pxouar are used for the most part in the 
aorist (1637) to describe the Son as coming (or being sent) from the 
Father, but in the perfect to describe His having arrived in the world. 
*EgeAyjAvOa never occurs in any context, but €A7Av6s occurs three 
times? with «is rév xédopov, and once as a sequél to ef ;AOor thus, 
vill. 42 “J came forth from God and am come (jxw); for indeed 
I have not come (édndvba) from myself, but he sez¢ me.” In all 
cases the aorist points to the definite ‘‘coming” of the Incarnation. 
On the curious contrast (viii, 14) between ‘“‘whence / came” and 
““whence J come,” see 2482, 2490. 


(£) Méno 


[2458] Mévw, in a past tense, is used literally of persons re- 
maining in a place in six instances, always in the aorist except x. 40 
W.H. txt euevev, marg. guewev. In four of the six instances (i. 39, 
ii. 12, iv. 40, xi. 6) the aorist is accompanied by a mention of the 
“ days,” but not in vil. 9 and x. 40. The explanation of the imper- 
fect in x. 40 may be that the writer means “he s¢ayed om there [i.e. 
stayed for some time|” and the context (“many came...and many 


1 [2456 a] Jn i. 42 (in the calling of Cephas), iv. 48 (to the nobleman before 
healing his son), v. 14 (to the impotent man after his being healed), ix. 7, 35, 37 
(to the man born blind, ‘‘Go, wash,” ‘‘Dost thou believe,” ‘‘He that speaketh 
with thee is he”), xi. 25 (to Martha, “I am the resurrection and the life”), 
xii. 7 (to Judas, about keeping the ointment for ‘‘embalming”), xviii. 11 (to Peter, 
‘*Put up thy sword”). lume, followed by IIdrep, is also used in xvii. 1 (the 
Prayer to the Father) and, without Idrep, in xix. 30 (‘‘It is finished”). Aéye on 
the other hand introduces words of Jesus in dialogue no less than six times in 
three verses in xxi. 15—17. In Lk. ix. 58—62 elze occurs no less than four times 
in sayings of Jesus to individuals, and it is his regular word in such cases, comp. 
Lk. vi. 8, 10, vii. 43—50. 

2 xii. 46, xvi. 28, xviii. 37. 
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a ea 
believed on him there”) favours this view. In i. 32 “I have beheld 
the Spirit descending...and it abode (kat {uewev) upon him” (where 
&, 4, and e have “and abiding”) the meaning is “it abode once 
for all.” 

(3) Aorist for English Pluperfect 

[2459] The aorist, e.g. éroinoe, if preceded (a) by jxovoay Sri, or 
(6) by ws (“when”), is sometimes rendered “he had done” (“‘ they 
heard that he had done,” “when he had done”). Thus (a) iv. 1 “the 
Lord knew how that the Pharisees had heard (jxoveav),” iv. 50 “the 
man believed the word that Jesus (A.V.) had spoken (R.V. spake) 
(elev),” ix. 35 “Jesus heard that shey had cast (e€£€Badov) him out” ; 
(4) ii. 9 “When the ruler of the feast (A.V.) had tasted (R.V. tasted) 
(€yevoaro).” 

[2460] Quite distinct from these is the use of the aorist to mean 
“he [previously] d#d”—equivalent to “had previously done ”—intro- 
ducing a mention of something that, in chronological order, should 
have been mentioned before, e.g. v. 13 “But he that had been healed 
knew not who it was: for Jesus [previously] conveyed himself away 
(efévevoev),” R.V. and A.V. “had conveyed himself away.” This also 
appears to be the best rendering of 7\Oov (and perhaps of ézoincev) 
in iv. 45 “When therefore he came to Galilee the Galilaeans received 
him, having seen all that he had done (éroincev) in the Feast: for 
they also themselves had come (jdOov) to the Feast”—where R.V. 
and A.V. have “went,” but the Latin versions have the pluperfect}, 

[2461] The English pluperfect is perhaps intended in ii. 1—2 
“There was a marriage in Cana...and the mother of Jesus was (4v) 
there. Vow there had been invited also Jesus (éxdAyOy 82 kai 6 ’I.) and 
his disciples to the wedding*.” So, after describing the Entry into 





1 [2460.2] So, too, has the Syriac (Burk.). The best instance of this—which 
might be called the aorist of ‘‘previousness” or “afterthought”—is Mk vi. 17 
(sim. Mt. xiv. 3) éxpdrnoev “had laid hold of,” describing Herod’s arrest of the 
Baptist, which had occurred long before. Lk. iii. r9—20 mentions it much 
earlier. 

* [2461] ‘‘Vocatus erat” is also read by a and f. Chrys. expressly reads 
twice (after év Kava rijsT.) cat éxrOn 6 71. els rods ydmous. "Hy dé xal 7 pwATNp 
tod 'I. éxet x. of ddeAgol avrod, or, in Cramer, qv dé 7 bw. TOD ’E. Kal of ddeAgol 
atrod éxet. Chrys. says that the last sentence was intended to “‘hint (gvltaro)” 
that Jesus was not invited as being a ‘‘great person” but only as an acquaintance. 
Nonnus has Xptords...KAnros env ctvdoprros éuoxduvées te wabnral Idvres écay 
oroxnddy. *Es elkarlyny 5€ xat atrh Iapbevixn Xpicroto Oenrdxos ikero prrnp. 
If ék\7#@n is to be rendered as an aorist, the meaning may be that the mother of 
Jesus was staying at Cana first and that Jesus was invited thither afterwards. 
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Jerusalem and the cries of Hosanna, without mention (2756) of the 
finding of the ass, John adds, apparently as an afterthought, xii. 14 
“ But Jesus had found an ass and sat upon it (ebpov 88...exddurev).” It is 
possible then, grammatically, that xix. 39 7AGev dé Kai Nixddnmos might 
mean “Now there Aad come also Nicodemus.” The preceding words 
are, “He [Joseph] came (#\Gev) therefore and took his [Christ’s] 
body,” and the question is whether John may mean, not that Nico- 
demus came after Joseph’s “coming,” but that “he also Aad come” 
to the tomb, and was waiting for Joseph, having procured the spices 
in the hope of the success of Joseph’s application to Pilate. This, at 
all events, may be the view of Acta Pilati (B) § 11, which represents 
Nicodemus as saying to Joseph “I am afraid...lest Pilate should be 
enraged...But if thou wilt go alone, and beg the dead, and take Him, 
then will I also go with thee, and help thee to do everything necessary 
for the burial.” 

[2462] In xviii. 24 "Awéorerev...adrov 6 “Avvas Sdedeuévov mpds 
Kaiddav, A.V. has “Now Annas had sent him bound,” but the 
correct reading, which gives obv between améore:Aev and avrdév, makes 
this rendering impossible. The oty has been omitted by some 
authorities, and altered by others to é¢, in order to suggest that the 
previously mentioned examination was identical with the examination 
described by the Synoptists as occurring before Caiaphas, which is 
omitted in the Fourth Gospel. 


(ii) Future, see Present of Prophecy 2484 foll., and ov 7 2255 
(ili) Imperfect | 
(1) The Imperfect in general 


[2463] The imperfect tense, ézoiovv, may call attention to the 
beginning of an uncompleted action (“I began to do”), or to its 
non-completion (“I was [still] doing”), or to its repetition in an 
incomplete series of actions (“I kept on doing,” “I was in the habit 
of doing”). With a negative, “I did not begin to do” may imply 
“‘T shewed no tendency to do,” and with special verbs (e.g. “  shewed 
no tendency to help, pity, forgive”) the imperfect may imply “I would 
not.” In John, whe’ (in striking contrast with the Synoptists) only 
once (1674 a@) uses thé verb “begin,” the imperfect is frequently 
used in many shades of meaning not briefly expressible in English. 

[2464] The following passage occurs soon after an act of healing 
on the sabbath. Assuming that no similar act was wrought in the 
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interval, we cannot render ézoie. “was wont to do these things” and 
the rendering must be “ was beginning to do,” thus, v. 16—18 “ And 
for this cause the Jews degan-to-persecute (ediwxov) Jesus because he 
began to do (€moie)' these things on the sabbath. But Jesus answered 
them, My Father worketh even until now, and I work. For this 
cause therefore the Jews degan-to-seek (é{jrovv) rather (2783 a) to kill 
him because he was not only continuing to break (or, thereby breaking) 
(Ave) the sabbath, but also deginning to say? (2\eye) [that] God [was] 
his own Father......” Here, at all events in the first sentence, the 
evangelist seems to indicate a “ beginning ” to persecute, dating from 
a special act, and perhaps “these things” means “such things as 
this.” In xii, ro—11 “the chief priests took counsel that they 
might put Lazarus also to death because, for the sake of [seeing] him 
(1652 4), many of the Jews were going away and were believing (irijyov 
x. émigrevov),” the meaning may be either that these things were 
beginning, or that they were going on under the eves of the chief 
priests and would go on till they were stopped. In xiii. 28—9 
ovdeis Eyvw...twes yap éddxovvy, the meaning is, “No one [exactly] 
understood...some were [at the time] under a vague impression He 


few eee 





1 R.V. “did,” A.V. ‘had done.” 

* But see 24684. “EdXeye may=“‘he meant,” ‘he was virtually saying.” On 
Gov, not ‘‘all the more” but ‘‘rather,” see 2733 a. 

% [24642] So Acts xii. g édéxer 5& Spaua Brérew. Contrast the definite 
though erroneous supposition implied in Mk vi. 49 okay Src pdvracud éorw, 
Jn xi. 13 éxetvor 6¢ eSoéay bri wepl 7. Koruhoews Tod Urvou déyet. 

[24644] The imperfect of custom is illustrated by Mk xv. 6 card 8é copra 
dméhuey (Mt. xxvii. 15 elwOet...dmrodvew), Lk. om., Jn xviii. 39 2orw dé cwHOera 
buy va éva amodtow vpiv [év] 7G rdoxa. The comments of Origen (on Mt. xxvii. 
15) and of Cyril (Cramer) make it clear that they know of no such ‘‘custom” of 
pardoning criminals, and that they are at a loss to explain the allusion to it: nor 
is there any historical evidence of its existence. This may explain Luke’s 
omission. Zvv4Geva occurs in N.T. only here and t Cor. viii. 7, xi. 16 where it 
means an ‘‘unreasonable habit.” Perh. Pilate is supposed by John. to mean 
‘ta practice that has sprung up through my indulgence towards you.” In any 
case, this is an instance where Lk. omits and Jn intervenes. 

[2464¢] Kara dé éoprqy (A.V. “‘at [¢haz].feast,” R.V. txt “at ¢he feast” marg. 
“at a feast”) is (like xa6’ quépav) ambiguous. The best rendering is “at feast- 
time,” which (according to context) may mean ‘‘at [the approaching] feast” 
or “at [any] feast.” SS (in Mt.) has ‘“‘at every Feast” and & (in Mk) has 
“singudis autem diebus festis”: D reads rj in both. The ambiguity is 
removed (whether in accordance with fact or not) by Jn’s insertion of ‘the. 
Passover.” 
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[2465] TENSE 

[2465] The imperfect of “come,” after the aorist of another verb, 
and before the aorist “came,” means “began to come,” or “were 
coming,” as follows, iv. 30—40 “ They (ze. the Samaritans) came out 
(e&pAOov) from the city and began to come (qpxovro) unto him. In the 
meanwhile......When therefore the Samaritans came (jA9ov) unto 
him,” xi. 29 —32 “She (Mary) arose (nyép9y) quickly and began to come 
(jpxero) unto’ him. Now Jesus was not yet...The Jews, then,... 
followed her...Mary therefore, when she came (j\Oev) where Jesus 
was...,” xx. 34 “ Peter therefore came forth (e£Gev) and the other 
disciple, and they began to come (jpxovro) to the tomb. Now the two 
were running together; and the other disciple...came (7Oev) first.” 
In all these cases the context mentions an interval between the 
“beginning to come” and the “coming’.” John often uses these 
imperfects as an introduction to some important action’. 

[2466] With a negative, the imperfect may mean “was not 
beginning to do,” and this may often mean “had no intention of 
doing.” In ii. 23—4 “many believed (or trusted, émiorevear) in his 
name...but Jesus himself did not trust (oix ériotevev) himself to 
them,” the meaning is “did not even degin to trust to them,” because 
He knew their character from the first. It might almost be rendered 
“‘would not trust.” The same phrase, applied to non-believing Jews 
in xii. 37 means “they shewed no tendency to believe,” “did not even 
make a beginning to believe,” and it is followed by xii. 39, “ they 
were not able to believe.” Nearly the same meaning is in xxi. 12 ‘‘no 
one skewed a tendency to venture (ovdeis érddya),” or, “so much as 
began to venture.” But, in vil. 5 o¥8& yap of adeAgol airod éricrevov 
eis avrov, the separation of the verb from the negative favours the 
rendering “not even his brethren were [at that time] believing in him.” 


—_———$— $$ $$ 





1 [2465 a] The imperf. is rendered thus, iv. 30 (A.V.) ‘‘came,” (R.V.) ‘‘were 
coming”; xi. 29 (A.V.) ‘‘came,” (R.V.) “went”; xx. 3 (A.V.) ‘‘came.” (R.V.) 
“‘went.” 

2 [2465 5] In xix. 3 (describing the soldiers mocking Christ), the imperfects, 
Hpxovro, &reyov, and édldocav, meah “kept coming,” ‘kept saying,” “kept giving.” 

[2465c] The imperf.:éruvOdvero might be expected in Jn iv. 52 where, 
according to Blass (p. 191), ‘‘éwu@ero is incorrectly used and the correct form 
érvvOdvero has weak Attestation (in xiii. 24 mv0éc@ac [which should strictly be 
arvvOdverOa] is only read by AD al...).” In classical Gk, év@ero would mean “‘he 
ascertained,” and émruv@dvero would be used (as in Mt. ii. 4, Lk. xv. 26 etc.) to mean 
‘“‘he tried to ascertain.” In iv. 52 Chrys. has éruv@dvero and a, d, f have 
‘“¢interrogabat,” but this attestation is certainly weak. It is noticeable, however, 
that, in what follows, ND adf have kai for ody (SS om. ody) so as to make the 
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IMPERFECT [2466 (i)] 
Se ce a en Re 
[2466 (i)] When 6érz Fv is used after imperfect or aorist state- 
ments of perception (‘saw that it was so ”), the natural presumption, 
in John, is that the meaning is “saw that it had Been” 3 for, in order 
to express “saw that it was,” John would probably use the present, 
as in vi. 24 “the multitude saw that Jesus was not there (cidev...070 
'L od éorw éxet)” Ze. saw [and said to themselves] “Jesus zs not 
here” (comp. Mt. xviii. 25 “commanded him to be sold...and all, 
[said he], that he Aath (éxe)”). With other imperfects, distinguishable 
from aorists, the imperfect meaning may be retained, ¢g. xvi. 19 
“recognised that they were and had been desiring (70edov) to 
question him,” but not with jv. In v. 13 ov« #dee ris éoriv, D reads 
qv: but the Pharisees have just asked “‘ Who ds 7#?” Tés éorw 3 and 
now it is added that the man “did not know [and could not answer 
this question] Who is it?” and then (v. 15) “he said to the Jews 
(lit.) that ‘/¢ zs Jesus.” In vi. 22 ef8ov (marg. iSuv) Sru movaptov 
ado otk Hv éxei, the sense requires “that ¢here had been no other 
boat,” and (as there are v. r. eudwy, ov, edev, and ¢ has “scirent as 
Blass’s (p. 192) suggestion that the orig. was «idws is probably right : 
“the Jews knew there ad deen no other boat there on the previous 
night.” In ix. 8 of Gewpotvres adrov 70 mpdrepov dru mpocairys Fv, the 
present éor¢ could not have been used, because the meaning is not 
‘‘Beheld [and said] He zs a beggar,” but “those who formerly were 
in the habit of beholding that he was a beggar.” SS has “ those by 
whom it had been seen that he was begging,” and this conveys 
correctly the pluperfect meaning, that “the begging” belonged to 
the sphere of the ‘‘ ad been'.” 





meaning, ‘‘He therefore ascertained the hour—and they said, ‘Yesterday about 
the seventh hour...,’” z.¢., in effect, “the father ascertained the hour and found 
it was the seventh.” But as the text stands, Jn must be admitted to have 
used émdGero incorrectly, erring, however, with Plut. wt. Demetr. ch. 27 (1076C) 
Tod Anunrptov ruBopévov, Th cou doxe?; (also 25. ch. 28) and with Hesychius, who 
says, Ilv@éc@a* axotoa, épwrica, yvwoerOu. 

[2465] On the other hand the v.r. xiii. 24 mv@ésOac may be defended as 
meaning ‘‘¢o ascertain.” Similarly, in LXX, mrv0écOa, “to ascertain,” in Gen. 
xxv. 22 and 2 Chr. xxxii. 31, is as justifiable as éruv@dvero and érvvOavdueba, 
““tried to ascertain,” in 2 Chr. xxxi. g and 1 Esdr. vi. 11; but Esth. iii. 13 
mvOouévov is an error for muv@avouevou which is read by AN% In Ox. Pap. 533 
(edd.) “sell the grass-seed and ask (riOeo6e)...whether he wants...,” I should 
prefer ‘‘ascertain.” It would be quite correct to say that a man, “‘¢rydng to ascertain 
something (3uvOavdpevos)” serids messengers ‘‘to ascertain it (rod mvbécba).” 

1 [2466 (i)a] Comp. Mk xi. 32 elyov rov "Iwdvqv dvtws Sri mpopihrns HY, 





Mt. xxi. 26 ws mpophrny éxovow tov "I., Lk. xx. 6 memeioudvos ydp éorw I. 
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[2467] TENSE 





(a) “Ederon 

[2467] John very frequently uses <Aeyov to describe what “was 
being said” about some one subject, first by some, then by others, 
of a chattering multitude’, or what people “ began to say,” or “said 
repeatedly ” to some one person*. But he also uses it sometimes to 
introduce Christ’s sayings, as follows ii. 21 éxeivos 5 éheyev rept rod 
yaod ToD cwuaros avrov, vi. 6 Todro dé edeyev ‘mepalwv abrov, vi. 71 
Acyey 88 tov “Iovdav, xii. 33 Todro 8% ereyey onpaivuy rol bavarw 
quedXev aroOvyoKxew. In all these cases the saying is mysterious and 
not understood by the hearers, and éXeyev means “he was saying [all 
the while this or that, though the hearers did not perceive tt|.” Once, 
this is expressed by the pluperfect xi. 13 elpyxer 5¢ 6 “I. epi rod 
Gavarov airod. This statement of Christ’s meaning follows a state- 
ment of the misunderstanding: “‘Lord, if he is asleep, he will recover. 
But Jesus ad been saying [this| about his death.” 

[2468] In each of these instances dé follows the verb; and 4¢, 
and the context, indicate that the evangelist is adding something to 
make clear to his readers that which was not clear to the hearers at 
the time when Jesus was speaking*, A somewhat similar meaning 
may be conveyed by efwev with 6¢, as in vii. 39 rodro dé eter (v. r. 
ékeyev but not marg.) epi rod mvevuaros, xxi. 19 Todro 8é elrev 
onpaivwv. In both these cases more emphasis is laid upon the 
weight of the authoritative prediction than on its being misunder- 
stood: and indeed, as to the latter, it is quite possible that Peter is 
regarded as perceiving that the prediction pointed to a death upon 
the cross. Aéyw, in Greek literature, must often be rendered ‘I 
mean,” so that é\eyev may often be rendered “he was [all the while] 
meaning,” as in viii. 27 ‘“‘ They did not understand that he was [al 
the while| meaning the Father [in speaking] to them‘*.” 





apophrnv elvat. Mk’s qv, with reference perh. to his recent death, means that 
‘the had been a prophet.” Acts iii. 10 éweylvwoxov.. drt ovros jv ‘began to 
recognise further that this man was...” is rather different. Jn perh. would have 
here written éorly which (Alf.) is read by some authorities, including Chrys.: but 
the meaning may be “‘had deen but lately sitting as a beggar.” The mpbrepov in 
Jn ix. 8 differentiates it from Acts iii. 10. 

1 iv. 33, vii: 11, 12 etc. 2 iv. 42, v. Io etc. 

3 [2468 a] Comp. x. 6 éxetvor 5é ok éyywoar, xi. 13 éxetvor dé €5ckav, where dé 
introduces a statement of misunderstanding. 

4 [2468 4] This sentence may be illustrated by xvi. 17 “what is (emph.) (rf 
éstw) this that he says (Aéyer) to us?” which seems to be a blending of (1) 
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IMPERFECT [2470] 





[2469] After ii, 21 “But he was speaking (2eyev) about the 
temple of his body” there arises some doubt as to the meaning 
in ii. 22 “ When therefore he was risen from the dead, his disciples 
remembered that he (R.V.) spake (A.V. had said) (deyev) this, and 
they believed the Scripture and the word that Jesus (R.V. and A.V.) 
had said (cfrev).” It is but fair to assume that the writer means two 
slightly different things by éAeyev and etev, and that éAceyev in the 
two consecutive verses has the same meaning. Also “remembered” 
may be used here as in the Entry into Jerusalem, where it is said 
that the disciples (xii. 16) “remembered that these things were 
written concerning him [Jesus] and that they had done these things 
to him ”—perhaps (2757) meaning, “ remembered that Zechariah had 
written about the King riding on the ass, and remembered that 
certain similar things had happened to Jesus, and inferred that 
‘these things were written concerning him.’” So here, in this 
prediction about the Temple, “‘xemembered” is probably a short 
way of saying “remembered and recognised”; and €Aeyev zrepi is 
but a longer form of éAeyev, “he was speaking [about], or speaking 
[of],” thus: ‘ But he was [all the while] speaking about the temple of 
his body. When therefore he was risen from the dead, his disciples 
remembered [and recognised| that he was [all the while] speaking [of | 
this ; and they believed the Scripture and the word that Jesus had 
said.” , 

[2470] In two instances é\eye appears to be used by John as in 
Mark to mean “began to say,” or “went on to say,” or “used to 
say’”: vi. 64—5 “...but there are some of you that believe not.— 


“What really is this?” rl éorw todro; (2) ‘‘What does he mean?” rl dAédye; 
(3) ‘‘ What is he saying to us?” rl Aéyer juiv; in v. 18 ért...rarépt Udov &deye rov 
Oedv, the meaning is uncertain (2464) because of the context: but it may mean 
“*because...e was [virtually] declaring God [to be] his own father.” This differs 
a little from éxdX\er. Comp. Mk xii. 37 Aéyer adrdv Kupioy “‘[virtually] declares 
him [to be] Lord,” where the parall. Mt. xxii. 45, Lk. xx. 44 have xade?, and 
comp. Mt. vii. 21 od was 6 Kéywr wor, Kipre, Kipre with parall. Lk. vi. 46 ri dé we 
Kanetre, Kupre, Kupte ; 

1 [2470a] In Mark, @\eyev (which is often (535 (v)) corrected by Matthew and 
Luke) may sometimes mean ‘‘used to say.” In the Adoth the sayings of a Rabbi 
are introduced (a) sometimes by ‘‘was,” with participle ‘‘saying,” as in i. 2, 
3 etc., (4) sometimes by ‘‘saying,” without ‘‘was,” as in i. 4, 5, 7 etc., (c) very 
rarely by the past tense, ‘‘sa7d,” in the case of sayings to special persons etc., 
ii. 7 “She saw a skull...and he said to it,” ii. 12, 13 “He sazd to them, ‘Go and 
see....”” Dr Taylor renders (a) by ‘‘used to say,” (b) and (c) by “‘sazd.” The 
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[2471] TENSE 





For Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that believed not 
and who it was that should betray him.—And he began to say (xat 
éAeyev), For this cause I have said unto you that no man can come 
unto me except it be given to him from the Father...,” vill. 3o—1 
“While he was saying these things many believed on him. Jesus 
therefore degan fo say unto those that had believed him [those that 
were] Jews.” In the former, besides other variations in the text 
(2636) the Latin ¢ has “et dicebat propterea quia nemo,” i.e. “And 
it was on this account that he said No man can come unto me?.” This 
is equivalent to, “And this was what he meant when he said.” But, 
as the text stands, éAeyey must be rendered asin Mark. These two 
exceptional instances as compared with the multitude of instances in 
Mark, make John’s ordinary deviation from Mark all the more 
striking. 


(B) “Heedon 


[2471] Both yOedev and 7Oednoev occur in John. The latter in 
i. 43 (R.V. “was minded to,” A.V. “ would”) means “it was his 
pleasure, he resolved, to go forth to Galilee.” Also in v. 35 70eAnoare 
(A.V. and R.V. “were willing”) there is perhaps a suggestion of a 
decision on the part of the rulers of the Jews to accept John the 
Baptist, “ /¢ was your pleasure to rejoice for a season’.” The aorist 


LXX often renders the Hebrew participle, when used as a tense of the indicative, 
by the Greek imperfect. These facts indicate that the hadztual sayings of 
a Jewish teacher might easily be confused with his sayings on special occasions. 

1 To take 614 rofro as non-initia! (as e does) would be contrary to Johannine 
usage (2387—91). For vi. 65 compared with vi. 44, see 2548 a. 

2 [2471 a] In LXX and N.T., (apart from negative and relative clauses, in 
which it is very frequent in LXX) 76éAnoa with ah infinitive is rare. In Judg. 
xx. 5, Tobit iii. ro (&), it is used of a desire entertained but not accomplished. 
In N.T. it is similarly used, of a desire frustrated, in Mt. xxiii. 37, Lk. xiii. 34 
moods nOéAnoa, and in Lk. x. 24 70éAnoay léetv (where the parall. Mt. xiii. 17 
has éreOUunoav). Comp. 1 Thess. ii. 18 70eAjoapev eOciv mpds buds éyw jev IL. 
x. amaé x. dls, x. évéxower Huds 6 Zaravas, which seems to mean ‘‘resolved once, 
yea twice.” 

[2471 6] In Mt. xviii. 23 (R. V.) ‘‘ which would (40éAnoe) make a reckoning,” the 
modern English might be ‘f who decided to have an audit,” and so Acts xvi. 3 ‘‘ Paul 
decided that he [Timothy should go forth with him.” So Xen, Cyrof.i. 1. 3 ‘*We 
know that many made up their minds (é0edjoavras) to obey,”” Winer (p. 587) 
quotes Isocr. Callim. 914 ot...mpoxwdvvevew tuav %0é\noav, which should be 
rendered ‘‘ made up their minds to meet danger for your sake”: so in Lucian 
ii. 408 (Amor. 10) €OeAjoavras abrovs érnyouny, it means ‘of their own free-will 
and resolution.” 
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IMPERFECT [2472] 





in LXX sometimes means “i/ was the pleasure” of God, or a king, 
where it conveys the notion of*a decree’. The meaning of deliberate 
resolve is also usually conveyed by the aorist when used affirmatively 
in classical Greek. 

[2472] In John, the imperfect #@eAov occurs (apart from a 
negative or relative) in vii. 44 tTwes 8€ #Oedov...7idcat, “now some 
would have liked to have taken him,” where it is perhaps (2575) 
implied that their desire was frustrated because (vii. 30), His “hour 
was not yet come....” In xvi. 19 70eAov (% yuedXAov) aidrév épwray the 
meaning is, “ Jesus knew that they were wishing to ask him” so that 
the imperfect has its proper force. In Mark vi. 19, 48 (1735 4), 
Acts x, I0, xiv. 13, xix. 33, #0eAe refers to a desire given up, or not 
fulfilled, owing to something intervening. On the strength of these 
facts, coming to the most important of all the Johannine instances 
Vi. 21 70cdov ody Aafeiv, we are justified in saying that the desire 
must be supposed unfulfilled: ‘* They began to wish to take him into 
the boat.” The sequel shews that the wish was not fulfilled, for 
want of time: ‘“Straightway the boat was at the land?” 





1 [2471 c] Job xxiii. 13 6 yap abrds 70éAnce Kal érolnce, comp. Ps. cxv. 3, 
Sexxxvo.6,)-Esth.ti8;°1 1K ix a. 

2 [24724] A.V. “‘they willingly received him” makes quite a different sense. 
R.V. “they were willing to receive him” is ambiguous, for it might mean ‘‘they were 
willing [as defore].” Chrysostom says, ‘‘Why did He zoz go on board the vessel 
(rlvos 5é vexev ovK avéBn els TO TRotov ;)?” So Cramer ovx évéBn dé els rd wAotov. On 
the occurrence of 7#@eXev in the parall. Mk. vi. 48, see 17354. The rst pers. in 
Gal. iv. 20, 70edov dé wapetvar, A.V. ‘*I desire,” R.V. “I could wish,” Lightf. 
“‘T would I had been,” is equivalent to our curious expression ‘J could have 
wished,” the literal meaning being “‘I began to wish but gave it up as the thing 
was impossible.” But the rst pers. usage is not a safe guide as to the general 
meaning because it is often used to express modestly a wish that the speaker has 
not given up, as in Hermas Mand. v. 7 70eXov yvdvas. 

[24724] Comp. Lk. xxiv. 21 mets 6é nrrifouer Bri adrés éorw 6 péANwY 
AurpotcGa Tov "Iopayr. R.V. has ‘‘But we hoped that it was he which should 
redeem Israel.” Apart from the context, ‘‘we hoped” might mean ‘‘we hoped 
that it was—and it proved to be so,” and R.V. is not the English of any particular 
century. A.V. is good seventeenth century English (except for the ‘‘which”): 
‘*But we trusted that zt had been he which should have redeemed” ; and it brings 
out the non-fulfilment of the ‘‘trust,” though it does not directly attempt to render 
the imperfect. The meaning is, “ We were hoping [almost up till to-day and 
saying] that ‘This is he that is destined to redeem Israel.’” (B has #Amifaper, 
and, in the context yevduevar and 7\@ay (an interesting cluster of forms in -a).) 
The tense of nAmlfouer, like that of 70€Xov in some of the above-mentioned instances, 
implies frustration. On #@eAov implying unfulfilled desire, see 2716—7. 
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[2473] TENSE 
(iv) Perfect , 
(1) As the result of Johannine style 


[2473] It has been pointed out above (2442—3) that, in part, 
the Johannine perfect corresponds to the LXX aorist representing 
the Hebrew perfect ‘‘I have loved,” “I have hated” meaning “I 
have always loved,” “I have always hated,” with the implication 
“T continue to love and hate.” We know from Epictetus and Pliny 
that Roman gentlemen borrowed the Greek kéxpixa to express what 
the French call chose jugte, “I have decided [once for all|’.” John 
takes advantage of the Greek distinction—non-existent in Hebrew 
and Latin—between the aorist and the perfect so as to represent 
Pilate as saying (xix. 22) 6 yéypada yéypada, z.e. “What I have 
written, J have written [and shall not rewrite|.” This is the usual 
meaning of the Johannine pérfect—permanence. For example, 
Pewapripyxa (i. 34) might mean ‘“‘my testimony is completed,” as 
though the Baptist were thinking of himself as released from a com- 
pleted task. But it probably means “I have witnessed [and abide 
as a witness].” So in i. 32 “JZ have beheld (A.V. I saw) (rebéapar) 
the Spirit descending,” the meaning might be “J have [ just] beheld”; 
but—in view of 1 Jn iv. 14 “we have beheld (reOcaueOa) and testify” 
—it more probably denotes the present and permanent result of the 
vision, such as Luke (ii. 30) expresses by the Hebraic etSov, “mine 
eyes have seen [once for all] (<l8ov) thy salvation®.” 

[2474] The most interesting uses of “the perfect of permanence ” 
are 7Amxa and wemiotevka. As to the former which occurs in v. 45 
(R.V.) “Moses, on (eis) whom ye have set your hope (Amixare) (A.V. 
in whom ye trust),” there can be no doubt that the perfect in N.T. 
corresponds to the LXX aorist Ama above described (2443) and’ 
it is fairly frequent in N.T.* It may be contrasted with the imperfect 








1 [2473.2] Epictetus ii. 1g. § calls on a friend, who has decided to starve 
himself to death: ‘‘I called on him and began to ask him what had happened [to 
cause this]. ‘/ have decided [xéxptxa],’ he replied.” Comp. Plin. Zfist. i. 12. 10 
“‘Dixerat sane medico, admoventi cibum, xéxpixa.” ; 

[2473 4] In xx. 23 dy TwWwy Kparhre Kexpdrnvra, the meaning of kparéw is 
doubtful, but the perfect appears to imply instantaneousness, see 2517—20. 

2 Comp. i. 34 édpaxa A.V. “I saw,” R.V. ‘I have seen.” 

8 [24742] 1 Cor. xv’ 19 év Xp. HArmixéres eouév, R.V. ‘we have hoped in 
Christ,” A.V. ‘‘we have hope in Christ”; 2 Cor. i. 10 eds 6v #Amlkapev, R.V. “on 
whom we have set our hope,” A.V. ‘fin whom we trust”; 1 Tim. iv. 10 nrwikapev 
éml dep SGvr1, R.V. ‘‘we have our hope set on the living God,” A.V. “‘we trust in 
the living God,” and sim. in r Tim. v. 5, vi. 17. 
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PERFECT INDICATIVE [2476] 
pAmi€ouev describing, in Luke, the disappointed hopes of the disciples 
a few moments before the manifestation of the risen Saviour (2472 5). 

[2475] Iemorevxapey occurs in the Epistle 1 Jn iv. 16 “We 
have a perfect knowledge and we have a perfect belief,” and in the 
Gospel vi. 69 “We have a perfect belief and we have a perfect 
knowledge,” which have been explained above (1629). In the latter 
passage Peter speaks, and, in another, Martha, xi. 27 “J perfectly 
believe (weriorevxa) that thou art the Christ.” Peter’s belief fails for 
a time in the hour of trial, and Martha’s faith does not enable her to 
enter into the Lord’s purpose; but these facts do not preclude “I have 
believed” from meaning, on the lips of the two speakers, perfect 
conviction. And, although the disciples had zof attained a perfect 
belief in Christ, they may have “ believed perfectly” that He “came 
forth from God.” This might explain an apparent inconsistency 
where Jesus says (xvi. 31—2), “‘Ye believe for the moment” and 
predicts that the disciples will “be scattered,” and yet He has 
previously said (xvi. 27) “ye have a perfect belief (wemiorevxare) that 
I came forth from the Father.” Even in the reproof to Thomas in 
xx. 29; the perfect may retain the meaning of completeness, the 
reproof being based not on the incompleteness, but on the cause, 
of the belief. This use of the perfect extends even to the expression 
of “a perfect hatred” in xv. 24, where—in spite of the saying “ No 
man hath seen God at any time”—Jesus says of the Jews “ They 
have both seen and have hated (kal éwpaxacw kai peptoyxacw) me and 
my Father,” meaning that so far as their vision goes, they are perfect 
haters of the Light. 


(2) As the result of Johannine thought 


[2476] In contrast with weriorevxa, mAmua, and peutonxa. the 
form yydryxa is not found either in the Gospel or in the Epistle 
(not at least without a negative to deny the existence of such a 
“love”), But the perfect of ¢Aéw occurs once thus, xvi. 27 “ For 


1 [2475] If so, there may be intended a suggestion of incongruity (comp. 
Rom. viii. 24 ‘‘ What a man seeth, how doth he yet hope for?”) between ‘‘seeing”’ 
and “perfect belief’: ‘‘Because thou hast seen me ¢hou hast attained [what 
seemeth to thee| perfect belief.” The only other Johannine instance of wemrlorevxa 
is in iii. 18 87¢ uh mwemlorevcev ‘‘condemned for not having believed,” where the 
tense may have merely a temporal force (“disbelieved up to this very moment’’) 
or may mean ‘‘for having no settled belief.” Elsewhere it is without the negative. 
For (viii. 31) memicrevkws, see 2506. 

2 [2476 a] If W.H. txt is correct, the perfect occurs in 1 Jn iv. 10 bx bru queis 
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[2477] TENSE 
Oa 
the Father himself loveth you because ye have loved (reptAyKare) 
me.” It has been maintained elsewhere (1716 ¢, f, 1728 m—~, 2584c) 
that John always uses ¢uAéw to denote love of a lower kind than that 
expressed by dyardw. Using the higher term, St Paul says “Owe no 
man anything save to love one another’ ” » and perhaps the evangelist 
thought that “loving,” in the higher sense, is the one spiritual action 
that must never be spoken of as completed. Desiring to describe 
the disciples as having attained—even before the Resurrection and 
before the gift of the Holy Spirit—to a complete love of their Master 
in the lower sense of the word, he uses reiAyxeo. 

[2477] If this is the correct explanation of the use of wepiAnka 
and the non-use of ydrnka, it follows that we must be prepared in 
other instances for similar explanations—that is to say, explanations 
not based on Greek style like yéypada, nor on attempts to render the 
Hebrew “perfect of permanence,” but on Johannine thought. In 
the first century, when Christian evangelists were comparing or con- 
trasting prophecy with the Gospel, one might say “ The prophets 
prophesied,” another, “They have prophesied.’ Thus, Matthew and 
Luke have “All the prophets and the Law prophesied until John” 
and “ From that time the kingdom of God is being preached*.” John 
has “Other men Aave daboured and ye have entered into their labours®.” 
John often prefers the latter aspect, viewing ¢he present as a com- 
pleted result of the past. Sometimes the perfect may include the 
notion of instantaneousness—the thought being that one has not 
time to say “God zs doing” but must say ‘“God hath done.” Thus 
the Epistle to the Hebrews says ‘In saying ‘new covenant,’ he has 
[dy the mere word, at once| made antiquated the first [covenant ]*.” 
So, when the Lord has washed the feet of the disciples, and when 
He has for the first time called them “ friends,” the evangelist may. 
perhaps indicate the sudden introduction of that which is new in the 
words, “ Understand (2248) what 7 have done unto you” and “ But 
you J have called friends’.” And when He speaks of the inevitable 


(lpia a eee eee 
fryamhxaper Tov Oedv GAN Sri adrés Hydanoer quads, ‘not that we have loved God, 
but that Ae lovéd us.” Here the actual redeeming love of God for man is 
expressed in the aorist, and'the statement in the perfect, ‘‘we have loved God,” is 
stated only to be denied. But W.H. marg. has MYATT AME. 

1 Rom. xiii. 8 ef wh'rd. addpdous d-yarav. 

2 Mt. xi. 13 and parall. Lk. xvi. 16. 3 Jn iv. 38. 4 Heb. viii. 13. 

5 [2477 a] xiii. 12 yuwdoxere rl wemolnxa, contrasted with xiii. 14 ef eye ena 
(but this is partly the result of the general non-use of the perf. of virrw), xv. 15 
tuas be elpnxa pldovs. 
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PERFECT INDICATIVE [2479] 
a ea ee 
sequence of divine judgment and reward, He says that the unbeliever 
“hath been condemned already,” and that the believer “hath passed 
from death into life’.” Similarly, placing Himself where He sees 
future glory and victory as already achieved, He says “J have been 
&lorified in them,” “J have conquered the world.” The Johannine 
perfect is never “used for the aorist” (2747—55). 


(3) Second Perfects 


[2478] T'éyova is, no doubt, correctly (so far as tense is concerned) 
rendered by R.V. in i. 3 “hath been made,” (A.V. “was made”). 
But there is difficulty in vi. 25 wdére dS yéyovas; (R.V.) “when 
camest thou hither?” The perfect would seem to accord better with 
“how long” (“How long hast thou been here?”). Perhaps it is a 
condensed expression for “ When [camest thou, and how] art thou 
[thus suddenly] here?” Some instances in which Matthew applies 
yéyove to the fulfilment of prophecy suggest that he uses it as an 
aorist®. But the general Johannine use keeps the sense of the 
perfect*. Nonnus has [lore 8etpo mapérdees; Chrysostom asks 
whether wore may be here used for ds, but does not explain 
yéyovas. The Latin and Syriac versions paraphrase it by “come.” 

[2479] Kexpaye in i. 15 “Iwavyns paprupel rept adrod x. Kéxpayev is 
rendered by R.V. “John beareth witness of him and crieth,” A.V. 





1 [24774] iii. 18 45m Kéxpyrar, v. 24 meTaBéBnxer ex 7. Oavdrov els rH fwhy, 
where the judgment and transition are regarded as having actually taken place, not 
as being vividly predicted by means of a perfect. In xvi. 11, xéxperae applied to 
the “ prince of this world” describes an invisible condemnation that has just been 
ratified; and xiv. 7 éwpdxare describes a vision of the Father that has just been 
imparted to the disciples. 

? [2477 c] xvii. 10 deddEaopar ev adrois, xvi. 33 éym veviknxa Tov Kéouov. It 
would be impossible to say how far these perfects are proleptic, how far regarded 
as actually expressing completion (in the eyes of God). 

3 [2478 a] Mt. i. 22, xxi. 4, xxvi. 56 R.V. ‘‘is come to pass,” which seems 
contrary to English idiom (A.V. ‘‘was done”). In1 K. x. 20 (R.V.) “ there was 
not the like made in any kingdom,” ov yéyovev is parall. to 2 Chr. ix. 19 ovK 
éyer On. 

4 [24786] Jn i. 15, 30, V. 14, xii. 30, xiv. 22. In 1 Cor. xiii. 11, A.V. “‘ But 
when J became (yéyova) a man,” is rightly corrected by R.V. to “now that 7 am 
become.” Téyova (Steph. ii. 623)=‘‘natus sum” in such phrases as ‘‘/ am ten 
years old,” yéyova érn 5éxa, comp. Rom. xvi. 7 ‘‘my seniors in Christ (apd éuod 
yéyovav év Xpirg).” Alford and Thayer quote no instance of yéyova meaning 
‘‘T am come,” or ‘‘I came”: SD and the Latin and Syriac vss. substitute in Jn 
vi. 25 some form of the verb ‘‘come.” The aorist in Jn vi. 21 evOéws éyévero 7d 
m)otov éml rs ys, seems to imply supernatural and instantaneous arrival. Is that 
the meaning in Jn vi. 25 yéyovas ‘‘suddenly come”? See 2758, 
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[2480] TENSE | 

Or aca etl ln Sela ce pa ere 
“bare witness...and cried.” Kéxpaya, “cry aloud,” is connected by 
Origen? with the effort of voice needed to make the deaf hear, and is 
distinguished by him from “cry,” Bodw, the word used in the LXX of 
Isaiah (quoted by the Synoptists) “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” John probably associates it with the “ crying aloud” of 
Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs “Ye fools, be of an understanding 
heart.” But why does he use the Second Perfect instead of éxpagev ? 
Partly, perhaps, for the. purpose of differentiating the cry of the 
Baptist, whose whole mission was “crying” and “crying aloud,” 
from the “crying aloud” of our Lord Himself, which took place on 
three special occasions of public teaching or warning, vii. 28, 37, 
xii. 44, always éxpagev*. But partly also the reason may be that he 
wishes to make the verb of “crying” parallel to the verb of “ bearing 
witness,” paprupet—his first use of the historic present (2482) so 
frequent later on in this Gospel. It is as though the Prologue of the 
drama had almost concluded, bringing us down from the Word in 
heaven to the Word on earth (“In the beginning was the Word... 
and the Word became flesh...full of grace and truth”). Now, before 
the curtain rises on the terrestrial scene, the dramatist inserts, as it 
were, a stage direction, “John is discovered testifying (1. waptupet) and 
crying aloud (x. xéxpayev).” 


(v) Pluperfect 


[2480] The pluperfect is perhaps more frequent in John than in 
any of the Synoptists, and his use of it (like his use of the perfect) 
shews a disposition to represent distinctions not capable of being 
represented in Hebrew (which has no pluperfect). It often expresses 


1 [2479 a] Orig. Huet ii. 111B ‘‘But he cries and cries aloud (Bog 6é Kal 
xéxpavyev) that those who are far off may hear the speaker, and that those who are 
dull of hearing (Sapuvyjxoo.) may understand the greatness of the things that are 
being spoken.” As regards the ‘‘dud/,” lit. ‘‘ heavy” of hearing, comp. Is. vi. ro 
(LXX) ‘‘ For the heart of this people has been made fat and with their ears they 
have heard dully (Bapéws #xovoax).” Those who are ‘‘far off” are the Gentiles ; 
those who are ‘‘ dull of hearitig” are the Jews. For the former, ‘‘crying” suffices, 
for the latter, ‘‘crying aloud” is resorted to and yet does not suffice. Comp. Prov. 
viii. r—s ‘Doth not wisdom cry (LXX xnpiges, but Theod. xexpdterac)...she 
crieth aloud (spvetrat)...O ye simple, understand subtilty, and, ye fools, be of an 
understanding heart.” Chrys. has Ti éore ro, Kéxpaye; Mera mappnolas, pnel, 
pera éXevdeplas, xwpls vrocroNfs ardons dvaxnpvrre. But Origen’s hypothesis of 
the ‘‘dull of hearing” seems far better. Comp. Oxyrh. Pap. 717, a petition of 
‘‘late ist cent. B.C.,” éyw odv éBbwr Kal expagov...Bodv kal kpdgwy &rt TOOTS éort.... 

2 Comp. xi. 43 éxpavyacev, in the Raising of Lazarus, and see 1752 a—/. 
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a parenthesis, or a statement out of its chronological place, of the nature 
of an after-thought : ili. 23—4 “‘ Now there-was John also baptizing 
in Aenon—/for not yet had John been cast (ovrw yap nv BeBAnpév0s) 
into prison” (which corrects a misapprehension likely to arise in 
readers of the Synoptic Gospels'): iv. 8 “for his disciples [7 should 
have said before| had gone away”: ix. 22 “These things said his 
parents because they were afraid of the Jews. For [/ should have 
said that] some time ago (75) the Jews had agreed together...” : 
xi. 17—19 “Jesus therefore, having come [thither], found him 
[Lazarus] already four days in the grave. Now (d€) Bethany was 
near Jerusalem... Now (d€) many of the Jews ad come to Martha,” 
where the writer goes back from “having come and found” to the 
circumstances that preceded the “ coming” and the “ finding”: xi. 30 
“Now (8€) Jesus had not yet come into the village”: xi. 57 “Now 
(8¢) the chief priests and the Pharisees had given commandments... 
that they might take him.” ; 

[2481] This tense takes the reader, as it were, behind the scenes 
—after some mention of deeds or words—to tell him what really had 
been the cause of the result, or what ad been the motive or meaning of 
the words. Thus the non-arrest of Jesus is twice explained, vii. 30, 
viii. 20, “because his hour fad not yet come.” The disciples say 
about Lazarus “Lord, if he is asleep, he will recover,” but the 
explanation comes, xi. 13 “ But Jesus had said [it] (cipyxes, ze. had 
said “is asleep”) concerning his death.” In i. r9—24, terminating 
with the words x. dmreoctaApévor joav éx tdév Papioaiwv, the reader 
may naturally ask why these “Pharisees” had not been mentioned 
in i. 19 along with “ priests and Levites.” The explanation is, that 
the deputation is first described from one point of view, as having 
ecclesiastical status and as baffled in the attempt to extract from the 
Baptist an answer satisfactory to themselves. Then the Pharisees, 
who have the status of teachers of the Law, are on the point of 
stepping in to ask by what right he baptizes, and at this point the 
evangelist breaks the course of events to tell us that Pharisees “had 
been” (2214) included in the deputation”. 





1 [24804] Luke (iii. 1g—20) narrates the imprisonment of John the Baptist, 
and then proceeds (iii. 21) “‘ Now it came to pass when all the people were (or, 
had been) baptized and when Jesus was (or, had been) baptized....” This, if 
connected with what precedes, might easily give the impression that the imprison- 
ment of the Baptist immediately followed the baptism of Jesus. 

2 [2481 a] The pluperf. pass. also occurs in xix. 11 el uh nv Oedopévov, and xix. 
al év @ ovdérw ovdels Hv TePeLuevos. 
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(vi) Present 
(1) Historic Present 


[2482]. The historic present, which is much more frequent in 
Mark than in the other Synoptists’, is also a striking characteristic 
of John. But Mark and John differ in their use of it. For example, 
before the historic present of épyeoOar, Mark makes a rule of prefixing 
xai?, and uses it rather monotonously. John frequently uses it in 
asyndeton, often at the beginning of a sentence, and in such a way 
as to give life and vividness to the narrative, sometimes perhaps also 
(when applied to the “coming” of our Lord) suggesting that the 
Messiah is “he that cometh” to deliver (1632—6)*. John also, 
alone of the evangelists, uses GAéres and—with one Synoptic excep- 
tion—etpioxe as historic presents’. When the risen Saviour came for 
the first time to the Disciples it is said that He “came (jAGev)”: but 
when, after Thomas had refused to believe, He comes to help 


1 [2482 a] Comp. Horae Synoptzcae, pp. 114—7, where it is shewn that, of 151 
historic presents in Mk, Mt. has only 21, Lk. only 1. In some passages of LXX, 
the historic present represents the Hebrew ‘‘converted future,” e.g. 1 S. xxxi. I—3 
érodéuouv ... wlrrovow ... cwwdmrovow ... TUMTovo ... Bapiverar... evploxovow, with 
parall. 1 Chr. x. 1 foll. éwodéunoap...érecov...xarediwtay...émdratay...€Baptv0n... 
evpov, also 1 S. xxxi. 8 ‘‘and it came to pass when (lit. and) they came...then (lit. 
and) they found,” xal éyev}0n ry émavptov, epxovrar of adX...Kal edploxovow. 
Contrast this with parall. 1 Chr. x. 8 kal éyévero ry éxouévy Kal jAOov AAX...Kal 
evpor.... 

2 [24824] Mk i. 40, ii. 3, 18, ili. 20, 31, v. 15, 22, 38, vi. I etc. An exception 
is v. 35 ért avrod Nadobdyros Epxovrat, which is the only instance where the parall. 
Lk. has historic present. 

3 [2482¢] It is applied to Philip and Andrew (twice) in xii. 22 coming to 
introduce the Greeks, and thrice to Mary Magdalene on the morning of the 
Resurrection, xx..1, 2, 18 concluding with épyera: M. 4 M. dyyéAAouca rots mb. bre 
“Edpaxa rav xtpiov, where édpaxa, of direct speech, is followed by elmev, of | 
reported speech. Somewhat similarly in vi. 24 eldev 6 dyAos bre Inoods odk eorw 
éxe?, there is a blending of (1) ‘‘The multitude perceived and said ‘Jesus zs not 
here,” and (2) ‘‘ The multitude perceived that Jesus was no longer ¢heve.” The 
historic present of other verbs is also frequent in (xiii. 4—6) the Washing of Feet 
and (xx. 1—18) the description of the Resurrection. When John says that the 
Samaritan woman (iv. 7) ‘‘cometh” to draw water—almost immediately after 
saying that (iv. 4—5) ‘‘it was necessary” that Jesus should go through Samaria— 
and that He ‘cometh therefore” to a city of Samaria near Jacob’s well, he may 
have in view the coincidence of the two acts of ‘‘coming” appointed by a divine 
““ necessity.” 

4 [2482d] Bdéret i. 29, xx. I, 5, xxi. 9, 203 edploxer i. 41, 43, 45, V- 14. The 
Synoptic exception is Mk xiv. 37, Mt. xxvi. 40 evploxe: adrovs xabevdovras (where 
parall. Lk. xxii. 45 has evpev). 
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Thomas and other doubters, it is said that He “cometh (&pxera.)}.” 
The former, like the coming into the world at the incarnation (2457), 
is described as a matter of past history; the latter as the action of 
5 épxopevos. 

[2483] There is difficulty in xxi. 12—13 “Jesus saith unto them, 
[Come] hither, break your fast. None of the disciples would be so 
bold as (éroAya (2466)) to question him, Who art thou ?—knowing 
[all of them] that it was the Lord. Jesus cometh (épxerac “I.) and 
taketh the bread and giveth to them, and the fish likewise.” If the 
disciples are commanded to come “hither” by their Master, how is 
it that He is described as “coming” to them? One suggested 
explanation is that they “hang back®.” But Peter had previously 
leaped into the water, uninvited, to hasten towards the Lord. Would 
he now “hang back”? Even if he had done so, would the beloved 
disciple ‘‘hang back”? Again, the evangelist comments on the 
mere silence of the disciples (“none of them durst question him ”). 
If there had also been a ‘‘hanging back,” would not the writer have 
commented on this also (e.g. “ But when they were afraid and did not 
draw near, He Himself came unto them”)? It is more in accord- 
ance with the tone of this Gospel to suppose that the writer assumed 
obedience. The Apostles come, as commanded, and recline, as for 
a meal, around the bread and the fish: then “cometh Jesus,” ze. to 
the disciples assembled round the food®. In the Washing of Feet it 
had been said “He cometh therefore to Simon Peter.” Now He 
“‘ cometh” to them all, severally. Then He washed their feet for the 
journey of an evangelist; now He gives them food to prepare them 
for it. Both are the acts of “ Him that cometh*.” 


a E 


1 xx. 19, 26. 

2 Westc. ad Joc. ‘As the disciples hang back, ‘Jesus cometh’ and gives to 
them of ‘the bread’ and ‘the fish’ which He had Himself provided.” 

3 [2483a] This somewhat resembles Luke’s account of Christ’s appearing to 
the disciples and partaking of fish in their presence (Lk. xxiv. 36—42): and it 
suggests that there may have been various traditions combining a literal and a 
symbolical meaning (1) about the catching of fish, (2) about a Eucharistic meal 
(after the Resurrection) in which fish,formed a, part. In that case, épxeras might 
be variously interpreted as ‘‘cometh to help,” ‘‘cometh suddenly,” or ‘‘ cometh 
into the assembly of the disciples... 

4 [2483 4] It is worth noting that, in describing the Eucharist, épxerat is used 
by Mk xiv. 17 épxerac pera Trav 5i5exa, where the parall. Mt. xxvi. 20 has dvéxecro, 
and Lk. xxii. 14 dvérecev. 
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(2) Present of Prophecy and Present of Law 


[2484] “Whoever stirs dies” contains a prophetic present ; but 
‘Whoever is convicted of murder dies,” and ‘If a stone is dropped 
it falls,” contain ordinary presents, describing what is the law (either 
conventional or natural). The latter might be called the Present of 
Law. ‘The present of law” and ‘the present of prophecy” are not 
always easily distinguished, especially in an author prone to 
contemplate in the present a future—a future when a Law now 
invisibly at work will be visibly fulfilled. John is such an author, 
and in his Gospel it is best to take the present (wherever the sense 
permits) as the present of law, or as the literal present, and not as 
the present of prophecy. The present in x. 15 “I /ay down my life 
for the sheep” is certainly intended to include a reference to the 
Crucifixion. But it might refer also to the whole of Christ’s work as 
being a “laying down of life,” in so far as it realises the ideal of the 
Good Shepherd, of whom it is said, not that he w7//, if need be, do 
this, but that he does it: x. 11 “The good shepherd /ayeth down his 
life for the sheep.” In iii. 18 “He that believeth in him 7s not 
judged,” the meaning is, “does not, now or ever, come under the 
operation of judgment.” That the present is not prophetic is made 
almost certain by the context, “He that believeth not hath been 
judged already (3 xéxpurac) ”—which indicates that “judgment” has 
been in operation i time past, up to the present moment. If a law in 
present operation is contemplated in the latter clause, it must be 
contemplated also in the former. 

[2485] This notion of a law in present operation occurs also 
in xii. 25 “he that loveth his life doseth (A.V. shall lose) (aroddvet) it, 
and he that hateth his life in this world shal/ keep (vAaéex) it to life 
eternal.” It seems to mean “és destroying,” rather than “‘loseth” or 
“ shall lose,’ and the writer desires to suggest the present operation 
of the corrupting influence of self-love when it takes the form 
of selfishness. He might have said “shad/ dose” in strict antithesis 
with “shall keep,” but he is glad to break the antithesis in order to 
emphasize the fact that “he 2s already losing.” 

ee 


' [2485 a] The thought of a law already acting invisibly and soon to be 
manifested, may perhaps be illustrated by some uses of the phrases (a) ‘‘ The hour 
cometh,” and (6) ‘‘ The hour cometh and now is,” especially where the two occur 
together. The former refers to the time when (iv. 21) Jerusalem and Gerizim will 
cease to be the special homes of worships the latter to the earlier and immediate 
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[2486] (1) The present in x. 32 “For which of those works ave 
ye stoning me?” and in xiii. 6 “ Thou (emph.) washest my feet!” 
is interrogative or exclamatory, and refers to actions of which the 
beginnings have been described—as it does also in xiii. 27 “What 
thou art doing (roeis), do more quickly.” In xxi. 3 “Z am going 
(irayw) fishing,” the phrase “7 am going” is so suggestive of the 
future that it may be almost called a form of the future in Greek, as 
it certainly is in English. This also applies to “Zam coming,” which 
may be combined with “soon” or other temporal adverbs so as to 
denote a speedy future. Hence xiv. 3 “If I go...Z come back (radu 
epxopar) (2649 (ii)) and wel? recetve you unto myself,” “I come” or 
“am coming” may combine the notion of speed with that of pro- 
phetic certainty. The present in xxi. 23 “that disciple zs not to die 
(ov dzobvyoKe)” and “he said not, ‘ He ts not to die,” may perhaps 
be explained by the Greek usage of that particular word (2530), 
as in 1 S. xx. 32 “wherefore should he be put to death? (Heb. why 
shall he die?),” LXX, “Why dieth he?” iva ré dwoOvjoxer; 

[2487] (2) In xii. 26 “., let him follow me, and where Jam (orrov 
ciui éyw) there shall my minister also be,” a suggestion is probably 
intended that the Son, even while on earth, is in heaven, or with the 
Father ; and the writer wishes to turn the reader’s mind to something 
more than a local heaven. Eiyi éys is repeated in xiv. 3, xvii. 24, 
and always precedes the antecedent clause (“that where J am ye 
also may be,” “that where J am they also may be with me alt 
is distinguished by the order of the words from E[Q EIMI (2226—8). 
So, too, is the simple «iui in xvi. 32 “ye shall leave me alone, and 
yet / am not alone because the Father is with me.” Yet even there, 
“I am” is not prophetic present, but expresses the real, and existing, 
though invisible fact}. 


a es 


time when worship is to be (iv. 23) ‘in spirit and truth.” The former is used to 
predict (v. 28) the resurrection of those ‘‘in the tombs”; the latter to predict 
(v.25) the proclamation of the Gospel to those who are “dead [in sins].” In 
xvi. 2, 25, the shorter form is used to predict the persecutions and revelations 
that await the disciples after Christ’s death ; in xvi. 32, a version of the longer 
form, ‘‘the hour is coming and ,hath come,” predicts the ‘‘scattering” of the 
disciples on that same night, and, perhaps literally, in that same “hour.” 

1 [2487 a] What is the precise difference between vii. 34 Srov elul ey byets od 
dbvacbe EdGetv and viii. 21 dou eyd vrdyw bpeis ob Sivacbe eXOcw? The former 
is preceded by ér. xpédvov pixpov pe8” dpdv elud kal dadyw mpds Tov méuparrd me, 
which says, in effect, ‘‘7 am on earth where ye are...I go to the Father where ye 
cannot be.” There is an apparently intentional inconsistency in saying to the 
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[2488] TENSE 
ee ae 

[2488] The following passage is noteworthy because it represents 
Jesus as varying His own words by converting a future into a present: 
xvi. 14-15 “He [the Holy Spirit] will glorify me: because he wzl/ 
take (dyjpiperou) from what is mine and will announce [it] to you. 
All things as many as the Father hath are mine. For this cause said 
I that (ir) ‘He taketh (AapPdver) from what is mine and. will 
announce [it] to you.’” The change is perhaps best explained, not 
as though our Lord meant “[Yea, already] he taketh ”—for in that 
case He would have hardly added “I said”—but as a transition 
of thought from what the Spirit w7/7 do to what the Spirit does 
in accordance with eternal Law. After a mention, in the future, of 
what the Spirit wi/7 do (“will glorify me...will take...will 
announce”) the Law is stated in the present (“All things that the 
Father hath ave mine”) which leads to a re-statement of the Lord’s 
words about the action of the Spirit as though He had said “the 
Spirit taketh.” But the future is immediately resumed in the phrase 
“will announce [it] to you.” 

[2489] The present is apparently used as a future (ikeRK. EF 
“Touch me not, for I have not yet ascended to the Father: but go 
unto my brethren and say to them, J ascend’ (dvaBaivw) unto my 
Father and your Father....” In vii. 33—-4 Jesus says to the Jews 
“a little time 7 am with you,” and, in the same sentence, “ Where 
ZT am ye cannot come.” Here He says “J have not yet ascended” and, 
in the same sentence, “J ascend.” In some authors this present 
might mean simply “I am on the point of ascending.” But this 
is unusual in John—at least as the sole meaning of the present. 
More probably the words are intended to suggest the thought of 
a spiritual ascending, already begun, “/ have not yet ascended...1 am 
ascending.” The mysterious words “Touch me not for I have 
not yet ascended” seem to mean that when the Lord had ascended 





Jews ‘‘ Where I an: ye cannot come” immediately after saying *‘/ am with you”? — 
the object being to indicate that ‘“‘Z am,” in the Saviour’s mouth, often has a 
spiritual meaning, especially when it follows such a phrase as ‘‘I go to the Father.” 
The two sayings, then; represent the same fact from two points of view, heaven 
being regarded first as a state in which one zs and then as a place to which one 
goes—‘‘Where I am [i.e. with the Father] ye cannot come. [Do ye not understand 
this? Then] where I go, there ye cannot come.” The difficulty of ‘‘am” has 
caused some authorities (2190 a@) to take ew as elu “*I go.” So Nonnus, ddevow. 

1 [2489 a] Origen (Huet ii. 144, 265, 331) freq. (though not always) has zropev- 
ouas (and so does Chrys. ad Joc.) for dvaBalyw: Nonnus, elms...adris ikdvw. 
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His disciples would be ablé to “touch” Him (perhaps as being the 
Bread of Life). The Ascension may be regarded in two ways, 
rst, as an uplifting from the material earth up to and beyond the 
material clouds and out of sight, 2nd, as an uplifting of the Messiah 
in the invisible world, and simultaneously in the hearts of the 
disciples, to the throne of God. Luke describes the former in the 
Acts. John may be thinking of the latter here, and, if SO, avaBaivw 
may mean, not “I shall ascend” but “Z am ascending,” i.e. the 
Father is preparing the moment when the Son shall be exalted to 
heaven in the sight of angels above and in the hearts of believers 
below?. 

[2490] In viii. 14 “I know whence J came (}\ov) and where 
I go...ye know not whence J come (pyouar) or where I go,” a contrast 
seems to be implied between the particular place from which 
a traveller may “have come,” and the quarter or direction from which 
a man met in the street may “be coming.” IId0ev 7\Ges would be the 
more definite, serious, and important question. Td6ev épye (almost 
equivalent to “What have you been recently doing?” “What have 
you been about?”) might be asked out of mere curiosity. The 
distinction seems intended to express that the Jews have not even an 
indefinite notion of the origin and mission of the Son?. 

[2491] In xiv. 7 «i éyvdkeré pe, kal roy Tatépa pov av yoeure’ ax 
dprt ywwokere avrov kal éwpdxate (marg. + aérdv), the reading is un- 
certain (2760—6)*. If ywsdoxere is correct, it seems to mean “ye are 


a 


" [2489 4] Of course the spiritual Ascension may be manifested to believers by 
a vision of a local Ascension, such as Luke describes in the Acts, and Isaiah in his 
vision of the Lord in the Temple, “‘high and lifted up.” Origen (Huet ii. 418—9) 
points out that Christ’s presence with the disciples is dependent on them, as well as 
on fim. Where two or three are gathered together in His name, He is ‘‘in the 
midst of them” even after His death. When He says to the disciples (xiii. 33) 
“Yet a little while am I with you,” He does not mean ‘‘I shall be dragged away 
by the guard of the chief priests” but “I shall be parted from you by your want 
of faith, because ye will be ‘scattered’ from me.” Similarly the moment for His 
full and final ascension will not have arrived till He can be so “lifted up” as to 
‘‘draw all men” unto Himself: and until the moment arrives when the disciples 
will be ready to be ‘‘drawn” to Him, the Ascension, for them, is non-existent. 
For that moment the Lord prepares by calling the disciples “ brethren ” (‘Go 
unto my brethren and say I am ascending unto my Father and your F ather”’). 

? [2490 2] Chrys. says nothing about this distinction. Origen (Huet ii. 262 Cc) 
omits from moi Urdyw to rod bmdyw (homoeotel., 25492). On Nonnus see 2759. 

3 [2491 a] D and N have é éyvwxare éué xal rov marépa pou yvoeoOar (a scietis) 
kal dmrdpri yewwoxere (d cognoscite) (N yrdoerOat) adrdov Kal éwpdxare abrév: Iren. 
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recognising” or “ye begin to recognise.” If so, what is the meaning 
of the addition “and ye have seen”? How can a person begin to 
“recognise” unless he “‘has seen” previously? ‘The passage must 
be compared with that in the Epistle “Every one that sinneth hath 
not seen him (i.e. the Son], nor even known him*.” In both, according 
to the general Johannine usage, “ath seen” must be regarded as 
indicating not material but spiritual vision, and “seeing” is higher 
than mere “recognition” or “coming to know.” In ordinary Greek, 
and indeed in ordinary language of any nation, “knowing” a person 
would be taken as a later and higher stage than “seeing” him; and 
Chrysostom (in his comment “those whom we see we may simul- 
taneously see and yet not know”) appears to have been misled by 
ordinary usage into adopting the corrupt “ ye shall know (yvdcece),” 
as though that were the goal to be reached after “having seen 
(éwpaxate).” But John seems to mean, in the Epistle, ‘‘hath zot 
seen nor even recognised,” and, in the Gospel, ‘‘Ye are deginning to 
recognise, | yea] and [what is more] ye have seen®.” Orie may “ recognise,” 








III. 13. 2 “‘amodo cognovistis eum et vidistis eum,” and Iv. 7. 3 “Si ee 
me et Patrem meum cognovissetis et amodo cognovistis eum et vidistis eum’ 

a ‘Si me cognovistis et Patrem meum cognovistis: jam ex hoc nostis illum at 
vidistis illum,” 4 and_/f ‘‘ Si cognovistis me et Patrem meum cognovistis : et amodo 
nostis eum et vidistis eum,” / ‘‘Si cognosceretis De, utique et Patrem meum 
cognosceretis et amodo cognoscetis eum et videtis eum”; e, alone of the latt. vss., 
has the present tense of yxvwoxw, but in the wrong place as follows, “ = cognovistis 
me et Patrem meum cognoscitzs et amodo nostis illum et videtis eum.’ 

[2491 4] Chrys. is printed by Migne as commenting thus: IIds 6¢ eld," O7rov 
brdyw oldare, kal Thy dddy otdare, émiyaryev’ Hi éué eyvwxecre, kal Tov Ilarépa wou 
eyriocerre Ov, Kal dardpre ywdoerOe adrdv, Kal éwpdxare atrdév; Ovxl évayTiodoyav- 
fSecav pev yap adrov, obx ottrw 6 ds expiy. Oeov uev yap qoecav, Ilarépa dé 
ovdérw' torepov yap Td IIvedua éredOdv, wacav év adrois KarecKkevace Thy yv@ouv. 
O 6é Aéye, rowodrév éoTw: Bl qoecre thy éuhy ovolay xal thy délav, kal riv Tob 
Tlarpos qoerre. Kat dardpre yrwoeode adrov, kal éwpdxare abrov (rd mév wédovTos, 
7d 5& mapdvros)* Touréoriv, du’ euod. “Oyu dé Neyer Thy Kara didvoay you. Tods 
perv yap dpwuevous Suvdueba Kal opav kal dyvoeiv: rods dé ywwokopévous ot Suvdueba 
yoke Kal dyvoev. Ard roird pyc Kal ewpdxare aitév: womep Pyotr, “QPOn 
kal dyyédous (1 Tim. iii. 16). Perhaps éyvdxere and qdere have been confused 
here in the text or in the comment. But it may be taken as certain that he 
ywoerbe for ywdoxere, ‘so that he is able to say, in effect, “the ‘knowing’ 
future, the ‘seeing’ is present.” On Nonnus, see 2760. 

1 y Jn iii. 6 was 6 ayeabrdveor odxX ewpaxer avroy ovde Eyvwxev adTdv. 

2 [9491] Winer-Moulton (p. 342) illustrates this passage by one from 
Demosthenes Zacrit. 597 (error for 937a) ‘Do the terms of the bond bid the 
defendants to lend our money,—and this, moreover, to a man with whom we have 
no acquaintance and whom we have never seen (avOpimy dv jyets odre yuvwboxomev 
000’ éwpdxapev mdrore)?” But the negative makes a great difference in all phrases 
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about ‘‘knowing.” And, if yuwséoxw and épdw are used by John in a spiritual 
sense, the usage of Demosthenes may be misleading as a guide to Johannine 
meaning. In John, when a person is described as ‘being known,” the present, 
yvéoxw, always implies sympathetic or moral knowledge, insight, understanding, 
as in i. 48 ‘‘ Whence &owest thou me?”—that is ‘that I am an Israelite indeed 
without guile”; ii. 24 ‘‘Because of his Anowing (ywwoxew) all men” (comp. 
ii. 25 “She knew (éyweoxev) what was in man”), x. 14 ‘I Amow my own and my 
own &zow me,” x, 15 ‘‘Even as the Father Avoweth me,” x. 15 ‘I know the 
Father,” x. 27 “I know the sheep,”’ xiv. 17 ‘‘doth not Azow it—but ye know it 
(z.e. the Spirit)... Comp. xvii. 3 “that they may snow (ywwoxwow, Tisch. ywoo- 
kovow) thee the only true God,” and 1 Jn vy. 20 “in order that (Wa) we may 
know (ywidoxouev) the true [one].”” In almost all these cases sympathy—and in 
many of them mutual sympathy—understanding, or insight, is implied. 

[2491 d] In ii. 24 above, the knowledge or understanding had for its object the 
weakness or imperfection of human nature: and, still more distinctly the Epistle 
uses the present, ywwexw, concerning moral understanding or knowledge of evil, 
as well as of good, repelling disciples of Christ antipathetically from the evil, and 
attracting them sympathetically to the good, 1 Jn iv. 2—8 ‘‘ Herein ye understand 
(ywwoxere) the Spirit of God...he that wnderstandeth God hearkeneth to us... 
From this we understand the spirit of truth and the spirit that deceives and leads 
astray (To m. Tis wAdyns). Beloved, let us love one another, because the love [of 
the brethren] is from God, and everyone that loveth [his brother] is born of God 
and understandeth God.” 

[2491 ¢] Whence did John derive his use of the present, yivwoxw, to mean 
personal knowledge and sympathetic insight into character? Probably not from 
the LXX. The very first use of ywwoxw in LXX (Gen. ii. 17, iii. 5, 22) refers 
indeed to the “‘understanding”’ of good and evil, but this is expressly distinguished 
from ‘‘life,” and it brings upon itself the curse of death. Twaioxw is occasionally 
applied (2 Chr. vi. 30, Ps. xliv. 21) to God’s knowledge of the human heart, in 
Gen. xxix. 5, and Tobit (fassém) to ‘‘ knowing” a person in one’s town or village 
so as to be able to direct a stranger to him. But the style of Genesis and Tobit is 
not like the style or styles of most of the books of LXX, in which, as a whole, the 
pres., ywaoxw, signifying knowledge of a person, is very rare. Nor does it appear 
to be common in the Greek translators of the first century. For example, in 
Jer. xii. 3 od, kipre, yewwoxers we, Aq. and Sym. have éyvws. 

[24917] More probably John derived his use of the present, ywwoxw, from 
Greek literature. In Homer and the tragedians it is often used of ‘‘ distinguishing,” 
or ‘‘ recognising” persons, and friends, and also of recognising one’s own nature 
and the nature or purpose of others, ¢.g. in Aesch. Prom. 309 ylywoxe cavrév, 
‘‘vecognise thy weakness,” Soph. PAz/. 1388 “‘ Thou wilt destroy me, J see through 
thee (ywaoxw oe) with these words of thine,” comp. Eurip. Her. 639, Hel. 567, 
El. 768. The Eudemian Ethics of Aristotle (vii. 4) speaks of mothers of children 
out at nurse as preferring “‘to recognise rather than be recognised (ywwoxew 7 
ywdonxecOau).” In the Szbylline Oracles (i. 74 yworods 8 ovK éylywoxov) the 
imperfect means “‘vecognise [as having the claims of kindred].” The use of 
“know” in the sense of “recognising,” or ‘‘ acknowledging,” or “ appreciating” 
persons (Gesen. 3942) is fairly common in Hebrew, and is not absent from St 
Paul (x Thess. v. 12 eldévat, 1 Cor. xvi. 18 émvywwoxere) and from Ignatius 
(Smyrn. 9 xaras exer Oedv kv éwloxoroy eldéva). But these passages do not contain 
the pres. yivwoxw. Perhaps John’s principal debt is to Plato (2763 a—d). 
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[2492] TENSE 








to some extent, God’s being and attributes long before one has 
“‘ seen” Him, in the Johannine sense, as revealed in the Son. 

[2492] No one has satisfactorily explained the extraordinary 
statement attributed to the Pharisees in vii. 52 “Out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet (é r9s I. apodyrns otk éyelperas).” On this, 
Westcott remarks, “Jonah, Hoshea, Nahum, and perhaps Elijah, 
Elisha, and Amos were of Galilee.” How then could the Pharisees 
first say to Nicodemus, “Search and see,” that is, in effect, “‘ Look at 
the Scriptures [for you know nothing about them]” and then make 
such an astounding statement, inviting from Nicodemus an obvious 
refutation, “Search ye the Scriptures—and ye will learn that prophets 
do ‘arise from Galilee’”? The only approach to an explanation is 
that the present “arises” means “arises asa rude.” But this—besides 
being forced—would expose the Pharisees to the charge of impiety, 
“Would you lay down ‘a rule’ for God and assert that He cannot 
do anything but what you say He does ‘asa rule’?” As it stands, 
the text seems inexplicable. And there is no variation of the text 
sufficient to afford a solid ground for emendation'. Otherwise the 
conjecture would be obvious that, after the final c in “‘ Galilee,” o has 
dropped out. The result of this would be to convert “‘ the prophet” 
(mentioned just before in vil. 40) to “prophet.” Concerning “ the 
prophet,” the Pharisees might have traditions identifying His birth- 
place with that of the Messiah so that they might say “the prophet 
ariseth not from Galilee.” In that case the present would be pro- 
phetic—“‘ zs not to artse.” 

[2493] In xi. 47 ri rovotpev, Wetstein simply refers to Acts iv. 16 
Tl moupowpev ; as theugh the meaning were “ What ought we to do?” 


1 [2492 a] In vii. 52, B and L have cde ore ex rns y. mpop. ovK eyerpeTau 
(L eynyepra:). The order is given differently (‘“‘a prophet from Galilee’) in 
N we ore mpod. ex THs y. ovK eyerperat, D ide Tas ypadas ore mpodp. ek TNS y. OVK 
eyetperat, SS ‘see that a prophet from Galilee hath not arisen,” and in a@ (6 is 
missing) and # Origen has (Huet ii. 278 B) the order of B, but ov« é&€pxerar ode 
éyelperat. There happens to be no other instance in the Gospels of ide 67 
(Lk. xxiv. 39 Were b7c not being td the point). “Ide is used absolutely in i. 46, 
xi. 34 ‘come and see.” If the Greek ran originally é. x. We,‘O mpopjrns éx 7. T. 
ov« éyelperac, ‘‘ Search and see, The prophet ariseth not out of Galilee,” scribes 
and editors might be inclined to alter we o rpopnrys because according to Johannine 
usage (i. 29, 36, xix. 14, 26, 27) it would mean ‘ Behold, [here is] the prophet.” 
This might explain why D inserts “the scriptures” after ‘‘ behold.” Among other 
changes, ors might be substituted for 0. The o before rpogrjrns is omitted in 
i, 21 by & and in i. 25 by C. Moreover SS, although it has ‘‘the prophet” 
correctly in i. 21—5, has “‘a@ prophet” incorrectly in vii. 40. 
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PRESENT INDICATIVE [2494] 





But there, as in Lk. iii. 10, 12, 14, Acts ii. 37, the aorist subjunctive 
is used. Also the subjunctive in Jn vi. 28 (ri rowpev) (2512) 
indicates that John would have used that mood here if he had meant 
“ What ts to be our course of action?” Tf ri rovodpev; could be used 
like ré woveis; “what folly art thou committing?” (Epict. ii. 15. 7, 
iii. 5. 15, Aristoph. Wud. 723, Vesp. 1443) it might mean here “ How 
foolishly are we acting in doing nothing!” Such exclamations in 
the first person are existent in ré ¢yyi; and ri rdoyw; but they are 
not given in the Thesaurus under zou. 

[2494] Philo i. 205 says that ré éroinoas is iov TG od8év erotnoas 
or ovdéy Wvvcas, and this meaning,—z.e. non-accomplishment—is very 
suitable here, “ What are we accomplishing?” ze, “We are accom- 
plishing nothing.” This also brings out more clearly the play upon 
Christ’s “doing” mentioned in the context, saying in effect, “We are 
doing nothing while this man is doing miracle after miracle.” More- 
over it prepares the way for the utterance of Caiaphas, who tells 
them what to “ do” (‘it is expedient that one man should die”). It is 
on the same line of thought as xii. 19 “‘ Ye behold that ye ave doing 
no good (wedeire ovdév). See, the world is going after him!” Up to 
the time when they exclaim, “what are we doing?” they had been 
“doing” nothing: it was (xi. 53) “from that day,” that they “took 
counsel to put him to death.” The note of interrogation should 
follow ovitpev, and or, as frequently in John (2178), should be 
taken as an initial “for,” thus, “What are we doing [apart from 
talking]? For this man is doing signs daily. If we let him continue, 


1» 


he will be our ruin}. 


1 [2494a] Blass says (p. 210) ‘‘The pres. indic. is used very rarely in a 
deliberative sense in place of the fut. ind. (§56, 8): Jo. xi. 47 (Herm. Sem. 
ix. g. 1) tf movofuev; for which there are parallels in colloquial Latin.” But he 
alleges no parallel from Gk and he adds ‘‘ Plato Symp. 214 A m@s movoduev is not 
quite a similar case ; it is not deliberative like rl mov@pev ibid. B, but the present” 
—i.¢. the present indicative—‘‘ contains a gentle rebuke.” This appears to me to 
apply to rf rotoiuev in John, which also ‘‘ contains a rebuke” and is distinct from 
tl mwomev; For ri mowovwev; in Epictetus, distinct from rl roujowper; see 
2766 (i). 
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[2495] TENSE 


III. IN THE INFINITIVE Moop 


(i) Infinitive compared with tva and Subjunctive 


[2495] The accusative and infinitive as the object of OéAw in 
affirmations is rare in the Gospels’. In xxi. 22—3 (7s) éav avrév 
Gédkw pévev, the context is somewhat parallel to that in xvii. 24 
GéXw iva drov cipi eyo Kdxetvo. Gow per éuod. The comparison 
suggests that iva conveys some notion of spiritual effort and purpose 
(2093—2104), which is not implied in the accusative and infinitive 
(‘if I desire his abiding”). 


(i) Aorist and Present 


[2496] The difference between the aorist and the present in- 
finitive, in John, may be illustrated by his use of both after dvvayou. 
Where, for example, the infinitive represents what one can haditualy 
“do,” or “not do,” in accordance with the law of one’s nature, rovety 
is used*, And, as John deals principally with this aspect of “ doing,” 
he never uses rowjoa, except in xi. 37, “Was not this man [7.e. 
Jesus], who opened the eyes of the blind man, able (lit.) [so] /o do 
(woujoat) that this man also [z.e. Lazarus] should not have died (iva 
kal ovTos 7 amoBavy) ?”—where the aorist is used because the reference 
is not to a course of action, but to a particular act. Hence éAGeiy 
regularly follows ov dvvauat or ovdels S¥varai, denoting the definite act 
of entering into the Kingdom of God, or of going with Christ on 
the path of the Cross*. Hence, too, a distinction is to be drawn 
between v. 44 mas dvvacde vuets rustedoat, which may be paraphrased 
as, “ How is it possible for you (emph.) so much as to. reach the 
threshold of belief?” and the ordinary course of action contemplated 
in xii. 39 “ For this cause they were not able #0 delieve (odx jSvvarto, 





? [2495 a] With negative, it occurs in Mk vii. 24 o¥déva #Oedev (Tisch. 46€Ancev) 
yvava (contrast Mk ix. 30 odx #Oedev Wva Tis wor), Lk. xix. 14, 27; without 
negative in Lk. i. 62 7d rb dv Oédot Kadetr bar a’rs. In the Epistles it is more 
freq., Rom. i. 13, xi. 25, xvi. 19, 1 Cor. vii. 7 ete. 

? [2496 a] For rovety with’Svvauac, see v. 19, 30, ix. 16, 33 etc. 

[2496 4] There is great difficulty in x. 29 ovdels duvarar dprdtew. The Greek 
MSS. present no variation. .But SS, Origen, and perh. Chrys., seem to have read 
ovdels dprd¢er, and this is prob. right (2767). 

¥ [2496 c] ‘So, too, let and eloedOeiv, -yevynOfvar etc., see iii. 35 45 5, Vi- 44, 65, 
vii. 34, 36 etc. Comp. Mk viii. 34, Mt. xvi. 24 édOety with parall. Lk. ix. 23 
pxetOa: (about the path of the Cross) where Lk. indicates continuousness by 
adding “‘daily” to ‘‘take up the cross.” 
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AORIST AND PRESENT INFINITIVE [2498] 
a raster er fester 
morevew)*.” In iii. 27 ot Svvarar avOpwros Aap Badvew, the Baptist is 
enunciating a general law, that no man can from time to time 
“receive” except what is given him ; but xiv. 17, 6 Kdop0S ov SUvarat 
AaBeiv, perhaps refers to the preceding definite promise “He will 
give you the Spirit of truth,” and means “cannot receive when you 
receive it.” It may however mean “the world cannot even reach 
the state of reception.” 

[2497] In xiii. 36—7 (W.H.) o¥ dvvacai fou viv axoAovOjoa... 
dua ti ov d¥vapyal wor dxodovbeiy dpre; the first clause speaks of the 
“following” as a new act, the second treats it as the continuance of 
an old one: ‘‘Why can I not continue following thee—[both at all 
times and] at this moment?” Or else the present may mean “‘e af 
this very moment following” as in xvi. 12 “But (lit.) ye are not able zo 
[de] dear[ing] them (Bacralew) at this moment (dprv),” contrasted with 
Rev. ii. 2 ot dvvy Baoraca: Kaxovs, “thou art not able so much as to 
tolerate evil [men],” or “ ever to tolerate.” 

[2498] With 6édw and ov 6éXw the present infinitive means “90 
on doing,” as in vii. 1 “he did not wish ¢o continue teaching (repurra- 
tetv) (2342 e—f) in Judea,” vii. 17 “If any one be willing 20 continue 
doing (roveiv) his will” (comp. viii. 44), ix. 27 “Why do ye desire 
be hearing [it] (dxovew) [all over] again (rddw)?” xxi. 22—3 (dis) 
“If I desire him 40 remain permanently (uévew).” There is an inter- 
esting difference between vi. 21 74eXov ovv AaBeiv and vii. 44 Twes SE 
nOedov...midcat, contrasted with xvi. 19 #Oedov avroy épwrav. All 
three refer to particular actions ; but perhaps épwrdy, “to be asking,” 
means “to ask all about” the mysterious saying, and not merely to 
put a definite question. Or possibly, as in the Acts, the present 
may denote an action almost begun but stopped because Jesus anticipated 
the question, “they wished [and were almost beginning] to ask*.” 





1 [2496 7] The latter may mean ‘‘form a habit of belief.” Comp. Arrian’s 
introductory remarks about the fascination of the uttered words of Epictetus, so 
that, ‘‘whenever he himself was uttering anything, it was inevitable that his 
hearer should /ee/ on every occasion (rdoxew) what Epictetus desired him ¢o feel on 
that special occasion (8mrep éxeivos abriv rabeiv 7BovderO).” 

2 [2498 a] Comp. #OeNe foll. by Acts xiv. 13 Avew, xix. 33 amodoyetoOa, where 
the actions are stopped severally, by the Apostles and by the multitude, and 
see 2472 and 2716—7. ’Hpwrnoa suggests ‘‘ cross-examine” in i. 21 (comp. 19), 
25, xviii. 19; but not in ix. 2 npwrycay adrov ol wabyral abrod Aéyovres, ‘PaBBel, ris 
juaprev...; Hence it does not seem likely that John would avoid the aorist infin. 
from a feeling that it suggested disrespect. 
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[2499] TENSE 


a 


IV. IN PARTICIPLES 
(i) Aorist 


[2499] The aorist participle with the article is comparatively 
rare in John except in the phrase “‘he that sent me” or “‘the Father 
that sent me.” In some instances it occurs in reference to future 
time, where we might have expected the future participle. But the 
meaning is “those that [shall] have,” as in the Synoptic Tradition, 
“ But he that shall have endured (6 8¢ sropetivas) to the end, he shall 
be saved?” So in John v. 25—9 “The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear...and they that shall have heard (oi axov- 
caves, i.e. really heard, or hearkened, or obeyed) shall live...they that 
shall have done (ot wownoavres) good...... they that shall have practised 
(of rpagavres) evil...” ; vii. 39 “Now he spake concerning the Spirit, 
which they (lit.) were destined to receive that should [hereafter] have 
believed on him (05 tyedAov AapBavew ot murrevoavres (al. wueTeVvovTEs) 
cis avrov),” xvi. 2 “the hour cometh that every one that shall have 
killed you (was 6 amoxteivas vpas) shall think...... ”; xx. 29 ‘ Blessed 
[are] they chat [hereafter (1554)] shall not have seen and shall [yet] 
have believed (p. ot ph iBovres Kat TUETEVTAVTES).” 

[2500] In xvii. 20, “Neither for these only do I pray, but for 
them also that (R.V.) dedieve (A.V. shail believe) (wuxtevovtwv) on me 
through their word‘,” the R.V. might give the impression that ‘‘them 
that believe” denoted the converts already made by the Twelve 








1 [2499 a] See Bruder (1888) pp. 588-9. /m the sing., without was, zt, probably 
always refers, in John, toa definite person, as in V. II, 135 15, Xi. 2, XVill. 14. On 
iii. 33 probably referring to the Baptist, see 2501—2. 

2 Mk xiii. 13, Mt. x. 22, xxiv. 13. 

8 [2499 4] In view of the freq. use of w# with participles where od might be 
logically expected, some may urge that of wi 1. kal mw. may refer Zo those who, in 
the course of the last seven days, had believed in the Resurrection of the Saviour, 
not having seen it themselves, but having accepted the testimony of the disciples 
that had seen it. But, if so, would not the Evangelist have stated, however briefly, 
that certain persons did thys believe? And does it seem likely that he would 
suppose the Saviour to have thus limited His benediction? Moreover, if that had 
been the writer’s meanipg, he could have made it clear by using od as in 1 Pet. ii, 
ro and Rom. ix. 25 (from the LXX). In Mt. v. rr (sim. Lk. vi. 22) (R.V.) 
‘blessed are ye (uaxdpiol éore) when [men] shall reproach you (é7ay dvedlowow 
tas),” the reference is to future time, although the blessing is indicated (by the 
insertion of ‘‘are”) as present. Much more might the reference include future 
time when ‘‘ ave” is not inserted (see 1554—5). 

4 W.H. mcrevévrwy. Some authorities read morevobyTwr. 
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AORIST PARTICIPLE [2502] 
a 
when previously sent out by Jesus to preach the Gospel. On the 
other hand, A.V. (“shall believe ”) has probably followed the in- 
accurate authorities that have altered the difficult present into an 
easy future. But of mrevovres may be regarded as a noun, 
“believers” or “converts”; and, without regarding the present 
participle as “prophetic,” we may say that the prayer “for che 
converts through their word” includes future converts (as well as 
present) made through the preaching of the apostles and their 
successors. 

[2501] The aorist participle presents difficulty in iii. 32—3, “No 
one receiveth his testimony. He that received (6 AaBwv) his testimony 
set his seal [to the statement] (éodpdy.ev) that God is true.” The 
words are (Preface, p. ix) part of an evangelistic comment im- 
mediately following the Baptist’s last words, “He must increase 
but I must decrease.” The “testimony” is that of Christ, and the 
question arises, What person or persons does 6 AaBsv indicate? It 
is probably John the Baptist, who was the first to “receive” that 
“testimony” to the Messianic character of Jesus of Nazareth which 
was conveyed to the prophet by Christ’s inherent grace, truth, and 
power. This view is confirmed by other passages. If the writer had 
meant “he that hath at any time received,” we should expect, in 
accordance with Johannine style, either (i. 12) “(as many as received 
(coor dé €\aBov),” or (as in vi. 45, TGs 6 dxovoas...uabuv and comp. 
xvi. 2) “every one that hath received,” or the plural participle, 
“those that [shall] have received” (comp. v. 25, 29 of dxovcartes, 
ot Ta dyad roujoayrtes)}. 

[2502] The usage of the Gospel, then, suggests a definite person. 
And the usage of the Epistle tends in the same direction. For there, 
the aorist participle with o (nom.) in one of the two instances in 
which it occurs probably refers to Christ, and in the other certainly 
does so*. On the whole, both context and idiomatic usage indicate 
that the words are a part, so to speak, of the Baptist’s epitaph, 





1 [2501 2] Besides 6 xaraBds and 6 wéuyas, the sing. aor. part. occurs in v. 11 
6 mojoas, V. 13 6 dé iaGels, V. 15 6 woujoas, xi. 2 7 adelWaca, xi. 37 0 dvolkas, 
xviii. 14 6 cuuBovdetoas. All these refer to single persons and definite acts. 

2 [2502a] Bruder p. 592—3 gives, in the Epistle, about 47 instances of the 
article with participle; of these about 40 have 6 (nom.) with pres. particip., but 
only 2 have 6 (nom.) with aorist particip., Ze. 1 Jn v. 6 6 é\dv and y. 18 6 
yevynGels éx T. Oeod. The latter’occurs in the same sentence with was 0 yeyevy nuevos 
éx T. Geo0, from which it appears to be deliberately differentiated. 
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| 2503] TENSE 

ia ene a alec 
declaring that he sealed an attestation to the truth of God. This 
accords with the Johannine account of the Baptist. The Fourth 
Gospel is the only one that represents the Baptist as declaring that 
God had said to him, i. 33 ‘On whomsoever thou shalt see the 
Spirit descending and abiding on him, he it is that baptizeth in the 
Holy Spirit.” And the next words describe the Prophet as attesting 
the truth of this message from God: “ And I have seen and have 
borne witness that this is the Elect (815—6) of God’.” 

[2503] The aorist and the present participle are used in two 
different contexts to describe the ‘“‘ descending” of the Son of man, 
or of the Bread of Life. The first is as follows: ‘No one hath 
ascended into heaven but he that descended out of heaven?, the Son 
of man.” In the next passage, addressed by Christ to the multitude*® 
after the Feeding of the Five Thousand, o may mean either “the 
[bread] that,” or “the [man] that”: ‘‘The bread of God is the [one] 
that (0) descendeth from heaven and giveth life to the world*” The 
multitude obviously take “the [one] that” to mean “the dread that”; 
for, without shewing any surprise, they reply “‘ Give us evermore this 
bread.” .Then Jesus answers “I am the bread of life,” and ‘“Z have 
descended (xataBéByxa) from heaven.” 

[2504] At this point, ‘‘the Jews” are introduced. We are not to 
suppose that the scene is shifted to Judzea, for we are subsequently 
told, “these things he said, teaching, in synagogue, in Capernaum®.” 
Here, as elsewhere, ‘‘the Jews” mean the Pharisees, and more 
particularly Pharisees of eminence in Capernaum, who had ap- 
parently heard of Christ’s doctrine to the “multitude.” The 


1 [2502 6] When Samuel anointed David to be king of Israel on the strength 
of the word of the Lord 1 Sam. xvi. 12 ‘‘Arise, anoint him, for ¢hzs zs he,” this 
may be called—and truly, in the spiritual sense—witness from God: but it might 
also be called a witness from David himself, from the personality of the future 
king, appealing to the heart of the Prophet and saying ‘‘/ am he.” 

[2502¢] Matthew, in a tradition peculiar to his Gospel, indicates the effect that 
might naturally be expected to be produced upon the Baptist by the personality of 
Jesus of Nazareth, (606—9) (Mt. iti. 14) ‘‘I have need to be baptized by thee”— 
even before the culminating’ revelation. 

2 iii. 13 6 éx« Tod ovpavod xaraBds. This is either an utterance of Christ to 
Nicodemus, or an evangelistic comment on Christ’s utterance to Nicodemus 
(which, in that case, terminates with the words ‘‘how shall ye believe if I tell you 
of heavenly things?”). 

> Comp. vi. 24—6, which shews that in the following dialogue ‘‘the multitude” 
are the interlocutors, at all events up to vi. 41, where ‘‘the Jews” are introduced. 


a yinaas 5 vi. 59. 
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PERFECT PARTICIPLE [2506] 
Or a 


narrative—which seems to imply an interval after the address to 
“the multitude,” but does not say how long it was—proceeds thus: 
“The Jews therefore began to murmur concerning him because he 
said I am the bread that descended (6 dpros 6 xataBds) from heaven'.” 
Jesus is not recorded to have said this as yet, but it appears to be 
their inference from Christ’s words “I am the bread” and “I have 
descended.” In replying to them Jesus says, “I am the bread of 
life. Your fathers ate the manna in the wilderness and died. This 
is the bread that descendeth (6 4. 6 xataBaivev) from heaven that 
anyone (ts) may eat of it and not die%” But when He repeats 
the phrase in the first person, the aorist is used, “I am the Living 
bread that descended (6 a. 6 xataBds) from heaven®.” The aorist is 
also repeated in the last sentence of the discourse, “As the living 
Father sent me and I live on account of the Father, so he that eateth 
me he also shall live on account of me. This is the bread that 
descended (6 a. 6 xataBas) out of heaven...4” 

[2505] Reviewing all the passages about “the descending bread” 
we are led to the conclusion that besides the contrast between the 
bread from heaven and the bread from earth, some distinction is 
intended between (1) the Bread that is, and has been from the 
beginning, descending to man from God through the ordinary 
influences of animate and inanimate Nature’, and (2) the definite 
and supreme gift of that Bread in the Incarnation. The former is 
expressed by the present, the latter by the aorist. 


(ii) Perfect 
[2506] In viii. 31 “Jesus therefore said to those Jews (R.V.) 
which had believed him (A.V. which believed on him), If. ye abide in 


”? 


my word...,” the words rovs werurrevkdras airG mean (as R.V.) 


simply “had believed,” without conveying any such suggestion of 
completeness as often attaches itself to the Johannine perfect in- 
dicative. For here the context excludes the notion of completeness. 


1 vie 41: 2 vi. 48—50. eivinee ls 

4 vi. 57—8, on kayo see 2123—4, 

> [2505 a] Comp. the saying of Deut. viii. 3 quoted in Mt. iv. 4 that man lives 
‘*by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,” and Heb, i. 1, which 
indicates that these ‘‘ words” had been “proceeding” long before the Incarnation. 
See also below for the illustration of the discrimination between xaraBalywy and 
karaBds, applied to ‘“‘the bread,” by the discrimination between épxéuevoy and 
HAGev applied to ‘the light” (2508). 
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[2507] TENSE 
eS. 
As there is no pluperfect active participle, John, like other authors, 
employs the perfect participle as an equivalent. The preceding 
verse says, “As he spake these things many believed on him (eis airov).” 
The perfect participle seems to refer to this recent “believing,” and 
to mean “those that Aad just entered on belicf’.” But in any case 
there is no intention to imply fezfect belief. On the contrary, the 
subtle change in passing from “believed on him” to “believed Aim,” 
indicates an inferior belief in the latter case (1522—3). The context, 
too, indicates that these believers soon fall away and pass into the 
bitterest enmity. For such an issue the order of the words is perhaps 
intended to prepare us: “Jesus therefore said to those that had [just] 
believed him [being] /ews”—a term that in this Gospel almost 
always means that part of the nation which identified itself with 
the Pharisees and was systematically hostile to Jesus. 


(ii) Present 


[2507] The present participle, with the article, is regularly used 
by John (as in the LXX “he that curseth (6 xaxoAoyav) father or 
mother®”) in stating a general law so as to include future as well as 
present, and sometimes referring mainly to the future: xili. 20 “Ze 
that receiveth (6 opBdvwv) whomsoever I send (av twa épw) 
receiveth me,” vi. 35 “‘e that cometh unto me shall not hunger,” 
vi. 37 ‘“‘him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” In the 
above quoted instances a class, not an individual, is denoted. But 
the context shews that an individual, not a class, is denoted in i. 15 
(W.H. marg.) ‘‘John testifieth concerning him, and crieth aloud, 
saying, ‘(lit.) This was he that I said, He that cometh after me ts become 
before me’....” Here o driow pov épxdpevos, according to Johannine 
usage, would naturally mean “ whosoever cometh after me”: but the 
preceding words, “ Zhis was he that I said,” shew that a special 
person is intended, and make the meaning clear. W.H.’s text 
“ This was he that said” would not make the meaning clear, or 


ut 


1 [2506 a] The perfect participle often refers to quite recent events in John, 
eg. ii. g “the water fust made (yeyevnuevor) wine...those that had just drawn 
(qvTAnKéres) the water,” v. Io, vi. 13 etc. 

[2506 4] It has been shewn (1703 a) that John uses the perf. of opay much more 
freq. than the Synoptists do. But it may be added that he is also far more prone 
than the Synoptists to the general use of perf. participles. 

2 Ex. xxi. 17 quoted in Mk vii. 10, Mt. xv. 4. 
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PRESENT PARTICIPLE [2508] 
a 
rather would make the meaning different from what is intended. 
For this and other reasons the marginal reading is preferable’. 

[2508] The present participle without the article is variously 
interpreted in i. 9 “The true light, which lighteth every human 
being (xdvra avOpwrov)?, coming (épxouevov) into the [whole] world.” 
A.V. “every man that cometh” is not in accordance with the usage 
of John, who would probably have written rdvra rov €pxomevov if 
that had been his meaning. R.V. marg. “as he cometh” is liable 
to the objection that it introduces an inappropriate metaphysical 
suggestion as to the precise moment when the Light shines on the 
soul; and it is not supported by the Hebrew phrase “all that come 
into the world” (which favours A.V. rather than RV.)2> The 
context, and the tone of the Fourth Gospel, favour the connexion 
of “coming” with “light.” Like the distinction above (2505) 
between xataBaivwy and xataBds, there appears a distinction here 
between épxonevov and 7Abev, and the passage says, first, that the 
Light was “continually coming” to all mankind (more especially to 
the prophets and saints) and then that it definitely “came” in the 
Incarnation‘. 


ee 


1 [25072] W.H. marg. dy elrov, txt 6 ery. The Syr. and Lat. vss have 
“ This was he that I said,” or ‘about whom I said.” But B has, at end of line, 
oeiTT® with a corrector’s y above the 9 and 0 above the w, C has Aey@ ouTos nv 0 
etrwy with o evrwy corrected into ov eheyov: N omits Neywy and has Kexparyev ouros 
mY 0 omigw, a corrector has ins. Aeywv...o ecrwv (altered into ov evrov): D (Latin 
lost) has xexparyev ovros nv ov evrov o omicw with YMTH (szc) above the line after 





evrov. The facts point to early confusion between ¢)t7@ and €\170, which might 
spring from the interchange of 0 and w frequent in Mss. (2691). Origen has 
(Lomm. i. 154) 6s waprupav Kéxpaye, Aéywr: ‘O drlow..., omitting odros qv dy elrov, 
(26. 177) 6v elroy, (2b. 184) dv elrov (Huet 6 elrdéy, but the context, protesting 
against the view that the Baptist’s words are ‘‘broken” by the evangelist’s, favours 
eiov). Nonnus has e?oy, Chrys. has it thrice. 

? [2508 2] See Lightf. on Col. i. 28 where he says that “‘every man” is ‘‘three 
times repeated for the sake of emphasizing the universality of the Gospel.” 

® [2508 4] Hor. Hed. ad loc. quotes foureinstances of this freq. Heb. phrase, “all 
that come into the world,” but none have ‘“‘man” in the Hebrew. 

4 [2508] Comp. i. g—11 épydpevor els Tov xbcpov...els Ta dia AOEV, “coming 
continually into the world...into his own house he came [once for all].” Alford 
says that Origen, Chrysostom and most of the Greek commentators take épxdpevor 
with dv@pwrov. It is true that the Latin translations of Chrys. and Origen have 
‘‘venientem,” but the argument of Chrys. suggests (though it does not prove) that 
he followed Origen in regarding the metaphor as that of the sun ‘‘coming to,” and 
shedding its light on, ‘‘the world.” Moreover Cramer’s version of Chrysostom has 
mavras HAGE dwricat, and Theodorns says (Cramer) elmdw rov épxdmuevov els Tov 
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[2509] TENSE 
Te ca mapas Sipe et se See ee 

[2509] Exact instances of the prophetic present participle in 
John are very rare. Strictly speaking, if the Holy Spirit must be 
described as “not yet” being (vii. 39) till Jesus was “glorified,” 
then i. 33 “This is he ¢hat daptizeth in the Holy Spirit” is prophetic 
present, and the same must hold good about i. 29 6 dyvos...6 aipwv 
“the Lamb...¢hat taketh away the sin of the world,” unless the Lamb 
of God may be regarded as already beginning to do its work. Both 
these instances are in words of the Baptist, and perhaps the evan- 
gelist deliberately assigns to the last of the prophets the prophetic 
present. Elsewhere xxi. 20 “Who is it that delivereth thee up?” is 
a repetition of the question xiii. 25 “Who is it?” which follows 
xili. 21 “One of you shall deliver me up,” so that it meant “ Who 
is the man /¢hat shall deliver thee up?” Possibly, then, xxi. 20 is a 
case of prophetic present. But it must be remembered that xiil. 2 
has previously described the intention of “delivering up” as having 
been put into the heart of Judas, and the Synoptists tell us that the 
treacherous compact had already been made. 

[2510] At an earlier point in the Gospel the future participle is 
used in connexion with the treachery of Judas, vi. 64 ‘‘ He knew... 
and who it was that should deliver him up (6 zapaddcwv atrév)”— 
the only instance given by Bruder of a Johannine future participle 
with the article’. Comparing this with xiii. 11 “for he knew him 
that was delivering him up (rov rapadiddvta airév)” we can hardly 





xbopov rept Tod Seombrov Xpicrod. Origen Cels. vi. 5 quotes Is. lx. 1 ‘Thy light 
hath come” to illustrate the ‘‘coming” of the light ‘‘into the world,” which he 
describes as Tov a\nOwdy xal vonrdv apparently meaning ‘‘the hearts and minds of 
men.” So in his Comm. on Jn (Huet ii. 25) Origen says that, as the material sun 
is the light of the material world, so the Saviour shines on the reason (Tots Aoyexots 
kal jyeuovekots). Comp. Orig. (on Jer. xi. 1—10, Hom. ix.) quoting Jn i. g—11 
with the preface 7 émdnula [7.e. rod Xp.]j...€murdupaca b\w 7TH Kdouw. In the 
Latin Hom. on Ex. xxxv. 5, when Origen quotes Lk. xii. 49 ‘‘Z have come to send 
fire” with Jn i. 9, ‘“‘iste ignis (7p) quem venit mittere Jesus illuminat quidem 
omnem hominem venzentem (? veniens, épxduevov)” it is probable that Orig. meant 
mip épxduevov to be taken together. See also his Comm. on Judg. ii. 7 (Lomm. 
xi. 218) ‘“‘Si enim intelligamus ‘lumen verum quod illuminat omnem hominem 
venientem (?error for “veniens”)in hunc mundum’ et praebeamus ei ad illuminandum 
animas nostras, aut sf oriatur nobis sol justitiae, et mundum animae nostrae 
habemus hospitium,” where men are apparently said to ‘‘have as it were ¢he 
world of their soul as the abiding-place of the Light.” Similarly later on 
(Lomm. xi. 222) the argument would be improved by substituting “ veniens” for 
“venientem.” But Nonnus has dvdpév Epxouévwv em yatav. 
1 Bruder (1888) pp. 588—9. 
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AORIST AND PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE [2512] 
a a 
think it an improbable hypothesis that 6 mapadiovs means “ engaged 
in the work of delivering up” and is not a prophetic present. 


V. IN THE SUBJUNCTIVE Moop 


(i) Aorist and Present 


[2511] That John, more than many Greek authors, utilises the 
shades of difference between the aorist and the present subjunctive, 
may be inferred from a single passage x. 38 “in order that ye may 
recognise (yvGre) and go on recognising (ywaoxnre) that the Father is 
in me'.” His usage will be conveniently considered for the most 
part under the headings of (a) Deliberative Subjunctive, (8—e) éay 
(or av), (€—-y) iva, (8) érav—with which conjunctions the subjunctive 
most often occurs. 


(a) In Deliberative Subjunctive 


[2512] The deliberative subjunctive in vi, 28 ri mouwwpev, “ what 
must we habitually do?” (with v.r. roowper, -noopev, -ovjev) differs 
from ré zoujowpev in Luke®, in that the former indicates a course of 
action, the latter a special action at a certain crisis. In vi. 5, John 
agrees with Mark vi. 37 dyopacwuey “are we to buy [in this 
emergency]?”—where Matthew and Luke differ from Mark, and 
John, though agreeing in the deliberative, differs as to the speaker’, 
John’s use (though rare) of the deliberative subjunctive bears on 
xl. 47 7¢ ovodwev ; shewing that it must not be rendered “ what must 
we do?” since this would have been expressed by him in the usual 
way, by the subjunctive‘. 


a 


1 [25112] Comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 12 ‘‘For the moment (4prt) I am [merely] 
recognising (ywweoxw) in part, but then I shall further recognise (émvyviicoua).” 
Applied to spiritual truth, yuwdoxw=‘‘I recognise,” éyvwy =**T recognised at 
a certain point of time,” éyywxa = ‘‘I have recognised and possess the recognition,” 
émvywwokw = ‘*T have a further recognition,” z.¢. an advanced spiritual knowledge. 
The Johannine and the Pauline aspects differ. In 1 Cor. xiii. 12 “recognition” 
is regarded as present and partial when contrasted with the future. In Jn x. 38 
it is present and progressive, as contrasted with the past when the believer first 
recognised (yvére). 

® [2512a] Lk. iii. to, 12, 14 asked by candidates for baptism. 

3 Mk vi. 37 Aéyouow abrg ’AmeObvres d-yopdowuer,,. ; Jn vi. 5 6’L...Aéyeu mpds 
Didirmov Wdbev ayopdowper...; 

4 [25124] See 2493—4. In xii. 27, ri efrw; if it means “‘what should I say?” 
is deliberative subjunctive. If it meant (933 foll., a view now retracted) ‘‘ Why 
should I say?” i.e ‘Surely I ought not to say,” it would not be what is commonly 
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[2513] TENSE 








‘ 


(8) With éan (or an), “if” 
[2518] In the Synoptists, éav, “if,” apart from pq, very rarely 
occurs—if we except clauses with éxyw or 0é\w—without the aorist 
subjunctive or some equivalent. There are only two passages of 
Mark that contain exceptions to this rule’. In the two instances 





called deliberative subjunctive, but a negative interrogative. I cannot, however, 
find an instance of ri elmw; ‘why should I say?” Ps. lxxix. 10 ‘* Wherefore should 
the heathen say?” isin LXX pymrore elrwow; (al. els rl Aeyet, or épet;). lds elrw; 
“‘ how could I say?” might be illustrated by Ps. cxxxvii. 4 mGs Gowpmer “how could 
we sing?” But zl lw (like rl $4; comp. Aristoph. Vwd. 1378 rio’ elw;) seems to 
require the rendering ‘‘what ought I to say?” It is quite true that (939) “‘what 
ought I to sey?” savours rather of Greek tragedy than of Hebrew literature, and 
does not at first seem appropriate to the Johannine conception of Christ. But it 
may be explained by xii. 49 évrodiv dédwxev ri elu, ‘‘the Father hath given me 
commandment what J should say.” The Son, listening for the Father’s voice, 
says, ‘‘what should I say? [Should I say] Save me?”—and then recognises at 
once that this shoudd not be said and utters the prayer that show/d be said. 

[2512] Irenaeus i. 8. 2 says that the Valentinians, along with ‘‘My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful,” and ‘‘If it be possible let this cup pass from me,” quoted 
the words kal 7l elrw ovdx olda, ‘Sand what ought I to say? I know not”—as 
a manifestation of dmopla. This at all events proves that in very early times 
rl was rendered ‘‘ what?” Chrys. paraphrases thus, ’AAN ov éxw 7h elrw, pyoly, 
amad\ayhv airovpevos, did yap ToOTo HAGor eis Thy Wpav Tavrny, ‘J do not know what 
Z should say petitioning for release.”” For contextual variations, see 2768—70. 

1 [2513.@] One of these is Mk xiv. 31 éay dy, “‘if it be necessary [z.e. the 
present decree of God].” The other is Mk ix. 43—7 ‘‘And if thy hand offend 
thee...(45) and if thy foot offend thee...(47) and if thine eye offend thee,” in which 
the following variations deserve note: 


1x. 43 ix. 45 1x. 47 
Bx. éav...-lon k. eav -ity k. éav,..-l&y 
& » lon os -lfee ” ” 
A, C ” lS ” bon 29 29 
ess eeccn kav -Lg kf -bfee 
ss to7 k. éav -loes xk. €av -l&p 
aetsi -izaverit et si -izat et si -izat 
6,detsi -izat et si -izat quod si -izat 
fet si -izaverit et si -izat quod si -izat 
Ret sic  -iziaverit et si...et -iziat etsi—_-iziaverit 


[25134] These three sayings about ‘‘hand,” ‘‘foot,” and ‘‘eye” are given 
in full by Mk alone. Mt. condenses two of them (‘‘hand or foot’’) into one. 
Lk. omits them all. Mk places before them a saying about ‘‘a mill-stone” and 
‘‘whosoever (8s dv) shall cause to stumble (cxavdadioy),” Mt. agrees, Lk. varies 
(7 ta oxavdadloy) but retains ‘the mill-stone.” There, D has, in Mk ix. 42 
oxavdanlén, in Mt. xvili. 6 cxavdadeloy, in Lk. xvii. 2 cxavdadion. The hypothesis 
suggests itself that Mk reflects the influence of oral tradition, and of sayings 
addressed to converts or to possible converts in different forms on different 
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AORIST AND PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE [2514] 
Sa ee ree 
where it occurs with the present subjunctive in Matthew, the clause 
means “If so-and-so be just happening,” or, “If so-and-so be going 
on, [what will be the immediate consequence]'?” In Luke there are 
two instances of éav with present subjunctive, and there the force of 
the present is not so clear?. 

[2514] In John, édév with the present subjunctive is much more 
frequent than in the Synoptists, and it is not always easy to perceive 
the difference of meaning. For example, the aorist is used in 
vill. 31 “If ye adéde in my word,” viii. 51—2 (07s) “If any one keep 
my word,” xv. 7 “If ye adide in me,” xv. 10 “If ye keep my 
commandments.” In viii. 31 the apodosis is present, “ ye are 
my disciples” : does not this seem to shew that “if ye adide” means 
“if ye are abiding”? In xv. 7 the apodosis is an imperative “ask”: 
and this, too, seems to imply the condition of a present “ abiding,” on 
the strength of which the disciples are encouraged to “ask” at once’, 
The fact is that, owing to the disuse of some of the old classical 
Greek conditional forms, a great burden is thrown on this particular 
form, édv with aorist, just as, in English, a great burden is thrown on 
such a form as “if he comes,” which, in spoken English, often does 





occasions :—at one time, “If thy right hand should offend thee (cxavdarion)” ; 
at another, “If thy right hand de [ow] offending thee, cut it off [and come to the 
Lord Jesus Christ].” I believe it would be found that the misspellings of uncial 
MSS. are more numerous and striking in Mk than in Mt. and Lk., and that these 
misspellings—though in part attributable to other causes—may be partially 
explained by the fact that the author of Mk was comparatively illiterate, and 
that it was largely based on oral tradition. The same statement would apply, 
in the Double Tradition, to Mt. as compared with the better spelt version 
of Lk. 

* [2513 ¢] Mt. v. 23 ‘‘if therefore thou be in the act of offering (rpoopépys) thy 
gift and there [on the spot] shouldst [suddenly] recollect (kaxet bvnoOys),” xv. 4 
“But if a blind man 4e deading (ddyyp) a blind man”—the parall. Lk. vi. 39 has 
““Can a blind man /ead...?”’—‘‘shall they not both fall into the ditch?” 

* [2513 d@] Lk. vi. 33 kat [yap] éav dya0orojre does not greatly differ (as 
regards hypothetical force) from Lk. vi. 34 kal éay davionre, and from the aorists 
in parall. Mt. v. 46—7, dyarjonre and dordonobe. Lk. xix. 31 édy Tus vas 
€pwrg is parall. to Mk-Mt. etry. Perhaps Lk. vi. 33 dyaboroujre implies 
continuous action as compared with davionre, and Lk. xix. 31 may mean “If 
any one venture to ask,” or ‘‘begin to ask.” 

* [25142] In xv. 7, 6 €ayv OéAnTe aitijoacbe Kal yeryjoera, S has airjoeode, 
a and / have taken alrjoacGe as inf. and omit xai—‘‘ whatsoever ye desire to ask, 
[this] shall be done.” The imperative is spelt with -ac in A and D. But d@ transl. 
aitnoacOat correctly as ‘‘petite.’ Nonnus must have read OéAynre kal alrjonode. 
He also has ‘Yuiy ely évi (? corruption of final syll. of but and the following év) 
amdavra TedeleTat. 
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[2514 (i)] TENSE 
Oe nh eel 
duty for “if he come” (which may now be regarded as pedantical), 


“if he should come,” “if he is coming,” and “if he 7s about to come?.” 


John accepts, with the Synoptists, the loose aorist with éay, which, 
though mostly referring to the future, may include the present: but 
he differs from the Synoptists in that he uses the present with éay, 
much more frequently than they do, to express something that may 
be at the present time going on, and to introduce the consequence 
that must be (conditionally) going on at the same time, eg. xi. 9 “If 
any one Je walking in the day, he is not stumbling.” 

[2514 (i)] John’s free use of éav with present subjunctive allows 
him to make distinctions not so clearly recognisable in the Synoptists 
between such phrases as (1) ei ratra wovire”, “if, as ye say, OF of, as 
T assume, ye are doing this*,” (2) éav tatra mounre, “on the supposition 
that ye are doing this” or ‘put the case that ye are doing this,” (3) éav 
radra tomonrte, “should ye do this’.” In xiil. 17, Tavta oldate, 
a a a a ne tt ee 


1 [25144] As for such English phrases as “If he shall come” and “‘If he shall 
have come,” they are not really English at all, but may perhaps be tolerated 
occasionally in a treatise like this, which sometimes aims at expressing for readers 
unacquainted with Greek the different shades of meaning in Greek conditional 
sentences. ‘‘Jf then we shall shake off our slavish yoke” Rich. IJ. ii, I. 291 
means “if we are to, or ought to, shake off”; and even that is quite excep- 
tional. 

2 [2514 (i) a] El conditional with the fut. is non-existent in Jn. In N.T. it is 
very rare except in Hebraic interrog., e.g. Mk viii. 12 ef d004oerar; and indirect 
interrog. The fut. occurs (r) after ef xaf in Mk xiv. 29 (D kal édy and subjunct., 
and par. Mt, xxvi. 33 om. xal) and Lk xi. 8 (D om. ef xaf):—where the meaning 
is “I grant that.” Elsewhere ei and fut. are perh. restricted to phrases about an 
appointed time of harvest, trial, judgment etc. (1 Cor. ix. 11 péya ef Oepicoper, 
ili. 14 ef rwos 7d Epyov pevel, ili. 15 el Twos 7d epyov karaxahoera). In 2 Tim. 
ii. 12 ef dpvnobueda, 1 Pet. ii. 20 (dis) ef dromevetre the futures are prepared for by 
present verbs, and the fut. means ‘‘if [in the hour of trial].” 

[2514 (i) 4] Ei with the optative (exc. in the phrase el réxor and a few passages 
in the Acts) does not occur in N.T. except in 1 Pet. iil. 14—17 in connexion with 
suffering persecution, él Kal mdoxore...Kpeirrov...el Oédor TO O€Anpa Tod Oeod, 
aéoxew.... Emphasis seems to be laid on the hypothesis of a mystery “If ye 
should indzed suffer...if the will of God should [so mysteriously] will.” 

3 [2514 (i)¢] El, with indic., means “‘if, as is the fact” in iii. 12, vii. 23, 
viii. 46, x. 35, 38 etc. It.méans ‘‘if, as you say” in vii. 4, vill. 39, x. 24, xi. 12 etc. 
Et rs, for Servs, occurs more or less freq. in almost every book of N.T., but not 
in Jn and 1 Jn. ae 

4 [2514 (i)@] In 1 Jni. 6, 8, 10 édy elrwpev ‘tf we should say” introduces 
three statements of false doctrine, while i. 7 édy ¢...reperarGyev and i. g édv 
OuoroyGpuev introduce the hypothesis of present and continuous Christian life, 
“on the supposition that we are walking or confessing”; and this is the general 
(though not invariable) use in the Epistle. 
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AORIST AND PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE [2515] 


rR emeegceencts elreeperlereseoen oe 
Paxdpioi gore éav route abr, the meaning is, perhaps, “Jf ye know 
this [as ye suppose ye do, though one of you, Judas, knoweth it not | 
blessed are ye—on the supposition that ye are giving effect to your 
knowledge by action.” In v. 31 €dv eyo paptupd epi euavrod n 
Haprupia pov obk ~orw aAnOys, “ put the case that I (emph.) am bearing 
witness about myself; [then] my witness is not true,” the meaning 
Seems to be that the Son is not really bearing witness about Himself 
because, though His lips may utter the words of testimony, the 
Father is speaking through the Son. This must be compared with 
viii. 14 “ Even though I (emph.) be bearing witness (Kav éyd paprupa) 
about myself, my witness is true?.” 

[2515] Where the protasis contains édy with present subjunctive 
the apodosis generally contains an indicative present, or imperative” 


————— a Se ee 


? [2514 (i) e] Comp. Eurip. Jon 532 Haprupets cavrg. Chrys. ad Joc. maintains 
that the meaning is, “‘If I bear witness about myself, my witness—according to 
what you say, you Jews—is not true.” The Jews have said nothing of the kind as 
yet. But they say it afterwards (viii. 13) and Chrys. maintains that Jesus was here 
“anticipating (rpodaBév)” the charge that the Jews are going to make. But the 
context (v. 30 “I am not able to do anything from myself”) indicates that Jn has 
in view the unity of the Son with the Father (as suggested in Is. xi. 3) and that 
“*T” means “I apart from the Father.” Subsequently ‘the statement is verbally 
and superficially contradicted in viii. 14 “Even though I [the Son] be bearing 
witness about myself, my witness is true”—because the Father is bearing witness 
through the Son. 

? [2515 a] See v. 31, vii. 37, xi. 9, 10, xii. 26a, xiii. 17, xv.14. Inviii. 16 éay 
kplyw dé éys, the verb is prob. present—the apodosis being ‘‘zs.” ©é€Ay (owing to 
the rarity of the aorist subjunctive of @é\w) perh. represents the aorist subjunctive 
in vii. 17 “If any man’s we// shall be (0é\y) to do...he shall know” (to be con- 
trasted with xxi. 22—3 (62s) ‘If 7 will (@é\w)...what [is] that to thee?”). Soin the 
Epistle, 1 Jn i. 7, 9, ii. 3, 13, iv. 12, v. 14 the verb in the apodosis is present and 
both protasis and apodosis refer to the present : ‘If we be walking, de confessing, d¢ 
keeping his commandments etc...so-and-so follows.” 

[2515 4] The future is exceptionally found in the apodosis in xii. 264 ‘If ‘any 
one be ministering (diaxovg) to me, him wi// my Father honour,” xiii. 35 “‘ Hereby 
shall men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have (€ynre) love one to another ” 
(where, however, not much stress can be laid on the pres. éyyre, as the aorist 
subjunctive is rare and does not occur in the Gospel, though found in the Epistle). 
As to xii. 264 comp. Lk. xii. 37 on the honour that will be paid by the Master to 
those servants whom ‘‘he shall find watching”: perhaps the meaning is “‘If any 
one be[ found in the day of visitation] ministering to me.” This suggests a similar 
rendering in xiii. 35 “If ye de [ found] having love.’ But, as to this and xiv. 1 5 
éav dyararé ue...rnphoere, xiv. 23 édv Tus dyara Be...THpHoEeL..., it must be noted 
that the aorist of dyardw sometimes means (1744 (iv) foll.) ‘‘manifest love by 
action,” and might be unsuitable where the writer desires to say ‘if ye be really 
loving me in your heart ye will keep my commandments.” 
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In vi. 62 édv ody Oewpyre... Chrysostom reads the aorist inte while 
Nonnus paraphrases as a0pyonre—and an aorist in the protasis would 
of course affect the character of the implied apodosis'. The difference 
between vili. 51—2 éav tus rypyon (comp. xv. 10 éay TypHonTe) and 
1 Jn ii. 3 éav...rypdpev, is that the Gospel declares a future con- 
sequence of a future act or state while the Epistle declares the 
present consequence of a present act or state: “And herein we 
recognise that we [have recognised and] know him if we de keeping his 
commandments’.” In xii. 26, what is the difference intended by the 
variation of.order, éav éuol tus Siaxovy...éav tis euot Suaxovy? In the 
former, god seems (2553) more emphatic than in the latter: “If a 
man be servant of mine let him follow me on the path of the cross: 
if a man de [found in the act of | serving me, him will my Father 
honour.” The context shews that d:oxov7 in the first clause means 
“be servant in name and in profession,” which may be compared 
with the tradition in Mark and Matthew “If any one (lit.) qwzdeth (et 
tus Oéder) to come after me,..\et him take up his cross and follow me,” 
where Luke has “If any one w¢lleth to be [daily] coming (&pxeoOat)... 
let him take up his cross daily (xa6” nuépav) and follow me’®.” 

[2515 (i)] “Eady with indicative does not occur in John; but it 
occurs once in the Epistle (1 Jn v. 15) xat édv oidaper, and it is 
supported by Blass (p. 214) from 1 Thess. iii. 7 dv duets orqjxere 
(-qre S* DE)—also Job xxii. 3 éav ot 706a—and he says “the only 
irregularity is that this present indicative is occasionally preceded 
by édy instead of «i.” The facts alleged hardly justify the phrase 
“occasionally preceded.” For oidayev is not exactly a present, 


1 [2515c] The Latin versions, including d, have ‘‘ videritis” (D @ewpfre). In 
order to give the usual Johannine force to the pres. subjunct., it would be necessary 
to suppose that the preceding verbal enunciation of the doctrine of sacrifice by 
Christ was accompanied by a spiritual act on His part, of the nature of an Ascension 
(2489) at which the Jews were unconsciously present, ‘‘ hearing but not understand- 
ing, seeing yet not seeing,” and that this ‘‘seeing yet not seeing” was denoted by 
Gewpeiv (2210—2). For Nonnus’ version and further details see 2739 4. 

2 [2515 d] 1 Jn ii. 3 Kal & rotrw ywaoxouev bre éyvdxapev airdv. See 2491 
and 2760—6 on yuwwonw and.éyvwka. Here ywdoxouey appears to mean, not, ‘‘we 
recognise for the first time” or ‘‘begin to recognise,” but “we spiritually recognise 
that we have a complete$piritual recognition.” 

3 [2515 ¢] Mk viii. 34, Mt. xvi. 24, Lk. ix. 23. In Jn xii. 26, Chrys. twice 
reads, in the first clause, 6 éuol d:axovv, and illustrates it by the Synoptic 
tradition about ‘‘taking up the cross.” Cramer has édy ris éuot dtaxove?, but this 
is in the second clause, ‘‘/f any one be [ found ministering to me, him will my 
Father honour.” 
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so that the inference is drawn from a single instance in N.T. More- 
over in the LXX, so far as concerns several books at all events, there 
appear to be no instances of éay with pres. indic. except as various 
readings’. “Eav with joa may be explainéd by peculiarities 
connected with 4o6a, not with éév%. So, too, in all probability, may 
éav with oryxere’, In 1 Jn v. r5 and in the preceding words, there 
are several variations; NA omit the words in question (prob. 


through homoeotel.); in 1 Jn ii. 29, éav e’S7re is corrupted by several 





} [2515 (i) a] The Oxf. Conc. gives hardly any instances of édy indic. without 
+ indicating v. r. In Gen., Ex., Lev., Numb., Josh., Job, Psalms and Isaiah, 
I have not found édy with pres. indic. anywhere except as v.r. and then very rarely, 
e.g. Lev. xxvi. 21 (A) kcal éday...ropeverde (comp. xxvi. 23 -noOe, A -evonade, 
F -eveorGe), Is. i. 19 Kal éav Oédnre (A Oédere) foll. by éay 5¢ wh OéAnTe which 
A keeps. In N.T., «ai édy is occasionally foll. by indic. v. r. in such a way as to 
suggest that a scribe regarded xal édv as meaning ‘‘even if,” ‘‘grant that,” and 
thought that it might be foll. by indic. as representing an assumed fact. 

? [2515 (i) 6] Phrynichus says, “Hs év dyopd,’’ sbdorxov. déye ody ‘‘ HaOa.” 
Op@drepov 5¢ xp@ro (?) av 6 Aéywr, édy Fs ev dyepg. This apparent ‘‘ uncertainty 
about 7s and 78a”? is justly called by Dr Rutherford (p. 240—1) ‘‘ surprising.” 
But prob. Phrynichus wrote xpw|rw|t z.e. ‘‘use the iota subscript” (2772—5). In 
LXX, 7js occurs (Oxf. Conc.) § times (only 2 without v.r.). Comparing Job xxxviii. 
4 7s (A 70@a) with Job xxii. 3 édy od jo6a (A 7s) we may infer that LXX here 
confused ys and yo@a together—not a difficult matter in view of the general con- 
fusion of the forms of the imperfect of eful. Comp. Ex. xxi. 23 édy 6€ mv (3rd 
pers.) AF 9, Lev. xxi. 17 éav 9 (A jv). In Numb. xxvii. 8 dvOp. éav drobdvy... 
kal vids un Hv (AF 7) atr@ the distance of jv from édy may have caused the jv 
clause to be taken parenthetically. As regards qv and 7 or 4, the insertion or 
omission of vy may be explained in the usual way (360a). The Editor of certain 
Berlin Papyri (27 B.c.—250 A.D.) would read éav 7 for édv jv in some cases where 
Deissmann (p. 201) would retain the latter; and Deissmann states that *‘édv with 
the subjunctive is found three times in the same papyrus” that contains the 
indicative. See 2771. 

3 [2515 (i)c] As regards 1 Thess. iii. 7 éay tpets orjxere (-nre S*DE), comp. 
Mk xi. 25 W.H. érav ornxere (but B and Orig. ornkyre, al. ornketre, ecrnknrat, 
arnre, eaTnkere, a, a, f stabitis, & steteritis), and Josh. x. 19 mh éoTHKaTEe, 
Aq. Theod. uy orhxere, Symm. pi) doorfre, and note Ex. xiv. 13 o77Te 
(A ornxere), 1 K. viii. 11 o7Hxew (A orfva.). To these add the var. in Jn viii. 44 
and Rev. xii. 4, éorykev (v.r. Eornxev). The facts indicate that forms of orjxw 
were liable to be confused with forms of éorynxa. The perfect subjunctive is rare 
in Gk. The Ziad i. 524 has dfpa memolOns but Odyss. x. 335 dppa memolOouer 
(which Eustath., says Steph. 6648, derived from rerol@w, like rem\yyw and 
megptxw). Isaiah has memoOdés with js and wow in Is. viii. 13, x. 20, xvil. 8. 

[2515 (i) 2] The conclusion is that particular phrases with olda, elul, and 
o7%}xw, do not form a solid basis for inferences about the general usage of édv and 
érav. Very often word-usage might override grammatical usage. In London, 
‘“We have drank” was (at all events between 1865 and 1889) frequently used for 
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authorities to éay iSyre?, and if 1 Jn v: 15 originally had edopev, a 
spelling of eSwuev, the former might easily be taken as an error for 
oSapev. On the whole, however, oidayev is probably correct. But, 
if so, it seems used, not to emphasize the indicative, but because 
the writer avoids the subjunctive «3d, familiar indeed (2729 a) in the 
phrase iy’ «idjs, -pre, but (perhaps on that very account) almost 
restricted to that phrase—as “hanged,” in English, has come to be 
almost restricted to judicial executions. 


(vy) With én and Relative 


[2516] Whereas the Gospel has (xiv. 13, xv. 16, xvi. 23) 6 7 dv 
(or dy 7) airnonre referring to the future, the Epistle has (1 Jn iii. 22) 
8 dv airdyev (and 1 Jnii. 5) ds & dv rypq referring to'the present?. 
In Jn v. 19 “ The Son can do nothing of himself but (R.V.) what he 
seeth the Father doing (av pn tt Bd€éry tov. warépa rovotvra),” a closer 
rendering would be “The Son can do nothing of himself—[nothing] 
unless he be [at the moment] seeing the Father doing something,” and 
the reference is to the preceding words, “‘ The Father loveth the Son 
and is [always] shewing him all things that he himself zs doing.” 
The exact rendering is of little importance provided that the reader 
understands that the whole passage (including the statement that 
“the Son quickeneth whom he will”) is not in a prophetic present 
referring to the future. It regards the incarnate Son as continually 
“seeing” on earth what the Father is doing in heaven, and as 
Himself doing the same thing (1607)*. 


‘‘we have drunk,” for seemliness. So (1) the familiar imperative orjxere might 
replace the rare éorjxyre or orjxnte, (2) eldGuev, being ambiguous as well as rare, 
might be replaced by otéamev, and (3) the two indicative forms 700a and 7s might 
be confused with the subjunctive 7s. 

1 [25165 (i)¢] Similar confusions are very frequent in LXX, see Oxf. Conc. 
eldev. Also in Epictet. Index Schweig. has a long note on the confusion between 
Wa el6Guev and wa ldwuer referring to i. 6. 23, 29. 24, 29- 42 (comp. iii. 9. 14, 21. 
6). 

? [2516 a] 1 Jniii. 17 8s & av exy tr. Blov 7. xbopov k. Oewp7...x. Krelon, may 
be compared with Mt. v. 23 quoted above (2513 c); the man ‘‘is staring” stolidly at 
his distressed brother and then, by a definite act, suddenly shuts up his heart 
against him. Bruder (1888) prints xv. 7 as the only instance in the Fourth Gospel 
of édy used for dy with,relative and subjunct., on which see 26604. Bruder 
(Moulton) prints also xxi,25, perh. by misprint, see 2414—6. 

8 [2516 4] Another instance of dy with pres. subjunct. is ii. 5 8 ru dv Aéyy bpiv 
mowjoare, not important, but interesting in view of the freq. use of elw and 
elmwyev in the Gospel and Epistle, and of the non-occurrence of the subjunctive 
Aéyw, in either, elsewhere. (1) Aéyw is not so formal as efrw. (2) Mary probably 
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(8) “AN TIN@N KpaTAte (xx. 23) 

[2517] In xx. 23 dv rwov (marg. TWOS) apyre Tas dpaprias 
adéwvra. (marg. ddiovrar) aitois, dv twwv (marg. twos) xparyre 
(D xparyonre) xexparnvrat, the aorist (apyre) may imply a definite act 
“if ye let go,” the present (xparjre) a keeping of things as they are, 
“if ye go on retaining.” But the use of xparéw creates difficulty. 
It may mean “I hold,” “take [hold of],” or, “retain.” But does it 
ever mean “I retain a burden i” its position on someone else’”? There 


anticipated some immediate action or utterance from her Son; and hence the 
meaning seems to be “ Whatever he may be shortly saying to you, obey it [at 
once],” suggesting that the attendants are to catch up any word that may fall in the 
next few moments from Jesus. In v. 19 dy wh 7, the separation of re from 
dy seems to differentiate it from édv ris, 2.2. doris dv. 

1 [25172] In the Gospels elsewhere, xparéw (active) (apart from xevpés) is 
always used with the accusative. When applied to living things, it means ‘‘ ¢ake 
hold of,” “seize,” ‘‘arrest.” When applied otherwise, it means “ hold fast,” 
“ keep,” see Mk vii. 3, 4, 8, ix. 10 “ hold fast tradition” etc. In Lk. the active is 
never used apart (viii. 54) from xecpés. In the Acts, when the active is applied to 
persons, it means (iii, 11) ‘‘ hold fast (in a friendly manner),” (xxiv. 6) “seize” or 
“arrest.” In Rev., it means ‘‘hold fast” applied to teaching, but ‘‘take” 
or “lay hold of” applied to (Rev. xx. 2) ‘‘thedragon.” In Col. ii. 19, 2 Thess. 
ii. 15, it means ‘‘holding fast the head,” ‘‘traditions,” with accus.; but in 
Heb. iv. 14, vi. 18, “‘holding fast the confession,” ‘‘the hope,” with genit. ; 
comp. Acts xxvii. 13 ddfavres THs mpobécews Kexparykévat. 

[2517 4] Kparéw with genit., which (without xetpdés) is very rare in N.T., is 
much more freq. in LXX, where xparéw sometimes means “conquer” and 
‘€control”’ as well as ‘“‘hold.” In Sir. xxviii. 22 od mh xparjoyn edoeBSy means 
“*[Death, or the tongue] shall not rude over the pious” (comp. Prov. xvii. 2). In 
Judg. vii. 8 (A) ray 5é tpraxoclwy avdpwv éxpdrnoev means “ retained the three 
hundred men.” In classical Gk, the genit. is more freq. than the accus., and 
kparey éavrod, Sovav etc. are frequently used for ‘‘ controlling oneself, 
pleasures” etc. 

[2517¢] Kparéoua: (passive), in N.T., occurs elsewhere only in Lk. xxiv. 16 
“‘but their eyes were holden (éxparodvro),” z.e. supernaturally bandaged or bound, 
and Acts ii. 24 odk qv Suvatov KpareioOa: avrov im’ abrod, which, coming after the 
expression ‘‘/oosed (hUoas) the pangs of death,” indicates that xpareic@a: means 
‘to be held fast,” ‘‘to remain in bonds,” or ‘‘to remain shut up in Hades.” 

[2517d@] SS (Burk.) has, in Jn xx. 23, “(and whom ye shall shut [your door] 
against—it is shut,” as in Ps. Ixix. 15 (quoted by Mr Burkitt ad /oc.) ‘* Let not the 
pit shu its mouth upon (or, against) me,” which suggests that the translator took 
tlvwy as governed by xparfre, and understood the meaning to be ‘‘ whomsoever ye 
shut up in prison.”” Mark and Matthew never use xparety twos thus. But they 
use kparetv Tiva as follows : 


Mk vi. 17 Mt. xiv. 3 Lk. iii. 20 
éxpdrnoev Tov “I. k. *  kparnoas rov’I. 2onoev karéxNewev Tov “I. év 
Zinoev abrov év pudaky. Kk. év pudaxy amrédero. pvuaraky. 
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is some reason for believing that John is restating, in a new form, 
a tradition like those peculiar to Matthew (xvi. 19, xviii. 18) about 
“binding and loosing.” Matthew’s traditions have in both clauses an 
aorist subjunctive in the protasis followed by a perfect participle of 
permanence in the apodosis, “Whatsoever ye bind (dnonte)...shall 
be once for all bound (Zora Sedepévov)...whatsoever ye Joose (Avante) 
...shall be once for all loosed (état Xedvpévov)?.” 

[2518] If John was writing with allusion to Matthew’s tradition, 
he might naturally wish to differentiate the Christian “loosing” and 
“binding” from the Jewish “binding and loosing” of which, says 
Horae Hebraicae (on Mt. xvi. 19), “one might produce thousands of 
examples,” and in which “dind” meant “pronounce sinful, or unclean” 
(and hence “forbid,” eg. of actions on the sabbath) in allusion 
to which our Lord said that the Pharisees dound heavy burdens on 
their brethren. Hence, whereas the usual Jewish order (and the 
order in Matthew) is “bind and loose,” John might give prominence 
to the “loosing” by putting it first, and he describes the “loosing ” 
as a forgiveness of sins. 

[2519] The inference is fairly probable that John is writing with 
some allusion to Matthew’s tradition about “ binding ” and ‘‘ loosing.” 
Beyond this, it is difficult to advance. The exact meaning is 
doubtful. The antithesis favours the supposition that (as in R.V.) 
‘“sins” must be supplied as the object of xparjre and as the subject 
of xexparnvrat, Yet xpareiv, in the sense of “hold fast,” though most 
appropriate to “holding fast hope, tradition, teaching” etc., seems 
quite inappropriate to “‘szzs.” The interpretation suggested by SS of 
‘keeping in prison,” cannot be paralleled from N.T., nor from Greek 





Here Luke substitutes ‘‘ shat up” for the Synoptic “ arrested and bownd.”’ And it 
should be noted that Luke never follows Mark in any of the numerous passages 
where Mark uses xpareiy to mean “take,” “arrest.” Also, in a metaphorical 
passage, dealing with remission of sins. where Mark describes the ‘‘ strong [man] ” 
as being ‘‘bound” (Mkiii. 27, Mt. xii. 29 “ unless he first dzzd (d4o7y) the strong 
{man]”) Luke (xi. 22) has ‘* comgzer (vixjon).”” 

[2517 ¢] There are two passages about ‘‘ binding” and ‘‘ loosing” (both in the 
aorist) peculiar to Matthew. One is addressed to Peter, one to the disciples, 
Mt. xvi. 19 8 édv Shoys éml ris yijs éorar dedeuévor ev rots odpavois, x. d éav Nays 
éml THs yhs eorae eduudvor év Tots ovpavots, Mt. xviii. 18 sim. with dca éav Sjonre 
and év ovpav. In the latter, the context is connected with forgiveness of sins. 

1 [2517] In Jn xx. 23, where there is no éorat, the perf. implies also “‘a¢ once.” 
For «paréw in connexion with ‘‘ binding” or ‘casting into prison,” comp. Mk vi. 
17, Mt. xiv. 3 (2517d@), Mt. xviii. 28—30, Rev. xx. 2. 
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literature generally except so far as xpareiy with the genitive means 
“keep in control.” Moreover, it interferes with the antithesis. 
[2520] But it is worth noting that the author of Horae Hebraicae 
sees in the passage some allusion to the phrase “ delivering over to 
Satan,” and that this sort of “delivering over” in Deuteronomy 
(xxxil. 30) is rendered by Aquila “ shutting up [in prison)” cvvéxreev. 
Moreover the Double Tradition has a passage describing how 
a persistence in injuring one’s brethren, followed by a refusal to 
be reconciled, brings with it a “‘ delivering over” and a “‘ casting into 
prison,” where the offender is to remain till the last farthing is paid’. 
Chrysostom also, in his brief comment on the Johannine passage, 
illustrates it by a mention of “a king, who sends rulers with power 
to cast into prison and to let loose from prison*.” Thus, a number of 
early Christian and Jewish traditions point to the conclusion, 
although it cannot be proved, that John may here be referring to 
“binding” or “imprisoning,” and that the tradition meant something 
to the effect, metaphorically, that whomsoever the disciples from time 
to time “arrested”—these were “at once and permanently arrested.” 


(e) With é€dn mH 

[2521] "Edy y» with present subjunctive is very rare in N.T. It 
occurs however thrice in xv. 4—6 “As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself except it be abiding in the vine, so neither can ye except ye be 
abiding in me...Except a man be abiding in me he is [straightway] 
cast (€8A76n) (2445) out.” The only other instance in the Gospels 
is Lk. xiii. 3 “except ye be repenting (édv pa) petavoyrte) ye shall all 
likewise perish,” where there is a threat of retribution, as also in the 





1 Mt. v. 25-6, Lk. xii. 58—9. 

2 [2520a] Chrys. ad loc. Kaédwep ydp tis Baotheds dpxovzas drogré\\wv 
é£ovclay els Secpwrjpiov cal éuBarew kal ddiévar dldwow.... It was the part 
of a disciple of Christ (Is. Iviii. 6) doa: rdvra cbvdecpov déikias, but Peter 
is forced to say to Simon Magus (Acts viii. 23) els cvvdecpov adiklas op ce 
évra. The Apostle did not cast Simon Magus into the prison of sin, but was 
forced to leave him there and to tell him he was there, at the same time warning 
him to repent. The word seems to have been used by the disciples of Simon 
Magus (as quoted by Hippol. vi. 19 od yap uh Kparetodar avdrods emi rive vomefouevyp 
Kako, eAUTpwvrat ydp) to mean that ‘‘they were not wnder bondage for any 
supposed evil [deed], and it is opposed to being ‘‘ ransomed.” In Faytim Pap. 
109 (1st cent.) ‘‘whenever you...want to borrow anything from me, (edd.) / at once 
give in to you,” ebObs ce ob xparéu, might not the meaning be, *‘/ do not restrict 
you”? Comp. Arrian /nd.’xvi. 12 of the bit, which xparée: rdv trmoy “* pulls the 
horse 2p.” ' 
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eee 
last clause of the Johannine passage. It would make good sense, 
in both, to supply “found ”—with a reference to the Day of Retribu- 
tion—“ except a man be [ found] abiding,” “except ye be [found] 
repenting.” In Luke there follows the usual aorist, xiii. 5 (W.H. txt) 
“except ye repent (ev pa petavononte) ye shall all likewise perish,” 
but W.H. marg., following B, repeats the present subjunctive’. 

[2522] In Luke xiii. 3 it would have made good sense to render 
“Except ye be beginning to repent,” but that would not have suited 
the Johannine passage well. Nor would it suit what is the only real 
instance of édv px with present in the Epistles, Rom. xi. 23 “ And 
they also, except they be persisting (éav pa érysévwor) in their unbelief, 
shall be grafted in%” This agrees with the two passages from the 
Gospels in expressing or implying a warning. The Gospels express 
a warning of the evil that will follow unless a certain state of things 
shall be found existing in the Day of Judgment. The Pauline 
Epistle implies a warning that there will be no change for the better 
(“grafting in”) if a present state of things is persisted in. The only 
point peculiar to the Johannine passage is that on the repetition of 
the warning, the writer throws the consequence of the neglect of 
that warning into the form of an aorist to express instantaneous 
consequence “he was [then and there] cast out®.” 

[2523] Comparing the Johannine éav uy wévnre with the Johannine 
éiv petvyre above discussed, we infer that the former means “If ye 
be not [found] abiding when the crisis comes there follows instan- 
taneous judgment,” while the latter means, simply, “If ye abide, 


I 


1 [2521 a] In Lk. xiii. 3—5, a, ¢, f make no distinction between the two 
subjunctives (having, in both, “nisi poenitentiam egeritis”) but 6 has ‘nisi 
poenitentiam habeatis...si non credideritis omnes homines peribitis.” In Mk xi. 
23 ds dy eliry...kal ut) diaxpiOy...dhda miorevy, the present, following two parallel 
aorists, perhaps means “‘ de [steadfastly] believing,” whereas wh diaxpiOy means ‘‘not 
entertain a momentary doubt.” 

2 [2522 a] Comp. also passages in which édv 7 is followed by éxw: 1 Cor. xiii. 1 
dav AaAG...d. 56 wh Exw, Jas ii. 14 dav wlorw héyy Tes Exew Epya dé wh Exp, Jas ii. 
17 éav wh &xn Epya. These three passages are all of the nature of warnings. In 
1 Jn iii. 21 dv  Kapdla pay Karayudoxy, the verb is repeated from what precedes 
and wh=alpha privative. For Jn v. 19 dv ph Te Bern, see 2516. 

8 [2522 5] This is certainly more probable than that it is ethical aorist, z.e. the 
aorist that implies a present custom from past actions. The context and the style 
of the author are against this. It implies instantaneousness, but, as has been 
shewn (2445, 2443), with a different shade of meaning from that of the classical 
Greek aorist of instantaneousness; nor is it very similar to Jn xiii. 31 viv édotdcOn, 
where the meaning is helped by v6v ‘now at last.”” See also 2754—5. 
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Fc 
there wl de blessing,” without any reference to impending retri- 
bution}. 


(€) With fna 

[2524] Most Greek writers observe the distinction between the 
aorist and present subjunctive, as Englishmen observe that between 
“shall” and “will,” unconsciously and without any appearance of 
deliberately emphasizing the difference. But we have seen above 
(2511) that John employs the two forms with an unusual deliberate- 
ness, even in the same sentence, to distinguish between the beginning 
of “knowing” and the development of it. A similarly deliberate 
discrimination is apparent in his references to the beginning and the’ 
permanent developments of “delieving (mitevw),” as to which it 
should be noted that iz every case D alters the present into the 
aorist®. 

[2525] “Ive with aorist of moredw: i. 7 (The evangelist, con- 
cerning the Baptist) “[John]...came for witness...that all might [or, 
may | believe...,” vi. 30 (The multitude, after the F eeding of the Five 
Thousand) “ What, then, doest thou for a sign, that we may see and 
believe thee ?” ix. 36 (The blind man, after being healed) “ And who 
is he, Lord, that I may believe on him?” xi. 15 (Jesus to the 
disciples, before the raising of Lazarus) “I am glad for your sakes 
that I was not there, to the intent ye may believe,” xi. 42 (Jesus to 
the Father, before the raising of Lazarus) “Because of the multitude 
I said it...that they may believe that thou didst send me,” xiv. 27—9 
(Jesus, to the disciples, when their heart is troubled) “ Let not your 
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1 [2523 2] The hypothesis that éay uh with pres. subjunct. means ‘‘zf one be not 
found in a certain state when the hour of trial arrives” is favoured by the 
frequency of this notion of ‘‘ finding” in N.T., in connexion with a crisis or day 
of trial, even when not expressed with these conjunctions. Comp. 2 Cor. v. 3 “if 
at least...we shall be found not naked (et ye...ob yuuvol ebpeOnadbueda),” ix. 4 ear... 
eUpwow buds drapacKevdorous etc., Rev. ii. 2 ebpes avrovs Wevdels, iii. 2 ob yap 
edpnxd cou Epya werAnpwyéva, This last passage suggests that Jas ii. 14 day rlorw 
Aéyn Tis Exe Epya dé wh xy may, in the mind of a Jewish writer, suggest the 
thought of one who, in the midst of his talking about faith, “zs Sound,” —when 
the Judgment arrives—‘‘having no works to shew.’ And perhaps this may be 
also latent in 1 Jn iii. 21 dav  Kapdia ph Karaywdoxy, “if our heart be not Sound 
condemning us” (although there a special preceding context may influence the 
meaning of the words). 

2 Except in xix. 35 where D is missing. 
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[2526] TENSE 

jae Ena ee SS ee 
heart be troubled...I have told you before it come to pass, that, when 
it is come to pass, ye may believe.” 

[2526] “Iva with present of muctevw: vi. 29 (Jesus to the mul- 
titude, after the Feeding of the Five Thousand) “This is the work 
of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent,” xiii. 19 (Jesus 
to the disciples, on the night before the Passion) “I tell you before 
it come to pass, that, when it is come to pass, ye may believe that 
I AM,” xvii. 21 (Jesus to the Father, in the Last Prayer) “That they 
also may be in us, that the world may believe that thou didst send 
me,” xix. 35 (The evangelist) “And he knoweth that he saith true, 
that ye also may believe,” xx. 31 (The evangelist) “These [things] 
are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son 
of God.” 

[2527] From a comparison of these passages it appears that on 
the first occasion when our Lord uses the phrase, the present (vi. 29) 
is employed; it is “the work of God that ye believe on him whom 
he hath sent.” But the multitude, in their reply, speak of an inferior 
kind of belief, “ delieving” not “ believing on,” and in the aorist (vi. 30), 
“that we may see and believe thee.” Again Jesus, when speaking 
of what takes place for the sake of the disciples or for the sake of 
the multitude that their faith may be strengthened (xi. 15, 42, xiv. 29) 
uses the aorist, but when He speaks similarly to His disciples with 
the addition of the words “that I AM” (xii. 19), apparently 
indicating a higher faith, He uses the present, which is also used in 
the only instance (xvii. 2x) where the phrase occurs in Christ’s Last 
Prayer. Moreover the evangelist himself, though he uses the aorist 
in mentioning belief as the object of the labours of John the Baptist, 
resorts to the present when he attests (xix. 35) the mysterious blood 
and water from Christ’s side, and when he closes what appears to 
have been the first draught of his Gospel (2481—2) with the declara- 
tion that it is written “that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ 
the Son of God.” 

[2528] The conclusion is that the author prefers the present 
subjunctive of morevw.to denote a continuous faith—that kind of faith 
for which the Son of God prays and His evangelists labour. The 
aorist may of coursé represent a genuine belief, but it is belief in its 
entrance or first formation, as when the man born blind says, “ And 
who is he, Lord, shat I may [at once] believe on him?” This con- 
clusion may throw light on the disputed reading in the Epistle, 
“ And this is his commandment ¢hat we should believe (iva. muctevowpev) 
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AORIST AND PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE [2529] 





the name of his Son Jesus Christ and love (dyardpev) one another’.” 
If the aorist is genuine, as it probably is, it seems intended to denote 
initial faith, the faith that is connected with baptism and with 
entrance into the Church®, and the meaning is, “that we should [first] 
believe the name®...and [then habitually] love one another.” 

[2529] The meaning attached by John to the present subjunctive 
(not only of wiorevw but of other verbs such as “know,” “love,” 
“remember”) and the emphasis that he lays on this grammatical 
distinction, are illustrated by the fact that it occurs (in connexion 
with va) in the Discourse and Prayer on the night before the Passion 
more often than in all the words of Christ up to that time. That is 
because the Saviour is represented as so frequently expressing His 
care for the permanent future of the Church—that they “may be doing” 
as He has done, that they “may be remembering,” “ may be growing 
in knowledge,” “may be beholding” the glory of the Son with the 
Father, and, above all, “may be loving one another.” 





1 [25282] 1 Jniii. 23. Here NAC read misrevwuev. But the authority of B 
is deservedly great on the use of this particular word. Moreover the naturalness 
of a tendency to conform the mood of mcrevw to that of the following dyarépev 
lessens the weight of the-evidence of NAC. 

? [25284] Similarly, in the Epistle, the aorist subjunctive is connected with 
purification, taking away sins, and being called the children of God (1 Jn i. g, 
iii. 1, 5), but the present with the duty of loving, keeping commandments and 
walking therein (1 Jn iii. 11, iv. 21, v. 3, also 2 Jn 5 and 6 (d%s)). Inx Jn ii. 28 
iva éav havepwO cxGpyev mwappyolay x. uh aloxvOapuer dm’ adbrod év TF mapovola 
avrod, there is reference to a definite moment and to a definite action—‘‘ coming 
forward boldly” as distinct from ‘‘shrinking back ashamed”: 1 Jn iv. 17 wa 
mappnolav éxwpev év 7H Huepa Tis Kploews implies a state of mind (not a definite 
action) ‘‘¢hat we may be found possessing boldness.” 

3 [2528 c] As micrevw Twi is weaker (1480 foll.) than x. els ruvd, so ‘‘ believe the 
name” would seem to be intended to denote something more rudimentary than 
‘believe ov the name.” 

4 [2529] It may be urged that in xv. 12, 17, the words ‘that ye may be 
loving one another” occur as a precept, not as a prayer. But they recur, in 
effect, as a prayer in xvii. 26 wa 4 dydrn mv wydmnods pe ev adrots H Kaya év 
avrois. The greater part of the requests of Jesus for the disciples are expressed 
with the phrase ta dow which occurs in xvii. 11, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, Seven 
times, perhaps meaning that the Church, becoming one with the I AM, may BE, 
z.€. may be essentially and eternally existent. Other requests, for them or for the 
world, are expressed by xvii..3 ywwoxwo., 13 éxwow, 21 micredy, 23 ywooxn, 
24 BewpGow. On the other hand the action requested from the Father is expressed 
by va with the aorist subjunct. xvii. 15 Typions. 
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[2530] TENSE 
Fee nearest i hee a eee 

(n) “Ina mH dTIOONHCKH (vi. 50, in Codex B) 

[2530] In vi. 50 (W.H. txt) “This is the bread that is coming 
down from heaven that a man may eat thereof and xot die (0) 
drobdvy),” W.H. marg. has droOvyoKy. Codex B is the only ms. that 
has this reading. But dzoOdvy is suspiciously easy, aroOvjoxy labours 
under no such suspicion. There is nothing on the surface of the 
context, and nothing in Greek usage generally, that would cause 
a scribe to correct the aorist to the present. Moreover, B is almost 
the sole authority for some of the present subjunctives that are 
undoubtedly a genuine characteristic of John’. If B is right, the 
meaning is “may eat thereof and may zo de [any longer| under 
sentence of death.” Later on, Christ quotes a Psalm that contains 
a similar expression, “I said, Ye are gods and all sons of the Highest: 
but ye are under sentence of death as [mortal] men (ipeis d¢ dy ws 
dvOpwrot aroOvncKere)” ”—where the meaning might be “ destined to 
death,” but the notion of a “sentence” is favoured by Deuteronomy 
xvii. 6 “He that is under sentence of death (6 droOvycxwrv) shall be 
put to death (do@aveirar) on the evidence of two or three witnesses.” 
A “sentence” seems also implied by Ben Sira, “ From a woman is 
the beginning of sin, and on account of her we are all under sentence 
of death (dmoOvjoxopev)” and perhaps by St Paul, “ As in Adam al/ 
are under sentence of death (aro8vqoxover) so in Christ shall all be 
made alive®.” These facts indicate that W.H. were justified in giving 
to drobvjoxy a place (at least) in their margin : and but little more 
evidence would be needed to entitle it to a place in the text*. 








1 [25302] Great importance must be attached to this fact, and to the untrust- 
worthiness of D, for example, which regularly (2524) corrects the pres. subjunct. 
of micrevw with wa, in Jn, to the aorist. 

2 Comp. x. 34 éyw ela Geol éore quoting Ps. Ixxxii. 7. 

3 [2530 4] Sir. xxv. 24, 1 Cor. xv. 22. ’ArrodvicKw, in Gk, would often mean, not 
what we should express in English by ‘‘I am on the point of dying,” but ‘I am 
on the point of being put to death” or “on the point of being executed,” as in 
1 S. xx. 32 ‘‘wherefore should he be put to death (Wa rl dwoOvijcxe:)?” and 
Susann. (Theod.) 43 drodvijoxw ph Trojoaca pndev wv ovror érovnpevoavTo kar’ 
éuod. Si 
4 [2580c] It is true that B cannot always be trusted as regards aorist and 
present subjunctives where the c of the aorist comes next to c or €, but this is not 
the case here, and the difference between -Ovjoxy and -ddvy could not be the result 
of scribal error. 

[2530@] In accordance with the use of dmodvpoxes above-mentioned, ‘‘he zs 
under sentence of death,” the phrase might be applied to an apostle on the point 
of martyrdom (comp. 2 Cor. i. 9 “we have had the answer (marg. sentence) 
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AORIST AND PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE [2531] 





(0) With Stan ° 

[2531] It is somewhat misleading to say that in N.T. érav with 
present subjunctive—which is very rare as compared with the aorist 
—“ usually indicates an action of frequent recurrence not limited to 
any particular time’.” No doubt, this construction is used sometimes 
with actions of frequent recurrence, such as “ eating,” “praying” ete. : 
but évav with the present does not lay stress on, or imply, frequency. 
It refers to coincidence of time (“during the time when this or that is 
going on,” or “at the moment when this is beginning ”). This is seen 
clearly in cases where the action is not of frequent recurrence, as in 
Rev. xviii. 9, “they shall weep and mourn...when they are watching 
(orav BAérwow) the smoke of her burning, standing afar off,” 
1 Thess. v. 2—3 “The day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
night. For [x the moment] when they are saying (érav Aéywou) 
‘Peace and safety,’ then sudden destruction cometh upon them,” 
1 Cor. xv. 24 “Then [cometh] the end [the hour of consummation] 
when he [Christ] is delivering up (6rav rapadi8é) the kingdom?®.” 
This applies to one of the three* Johannine instances of éray with 
present subjunctive, vil. 27 (lit.) ‘The Christ—when he ts in the act 
of coming (Stav épxnrar)—no one is [to be found, in that crisis] 
understanding (odes ywwoxe) whence he is coming‘.” 





(daéxpiua) of death in ourselves,’ and 1 Cor. iv. g ‘‘the apostles last, as men 
appointed to death”). On the other hand ov dmovycxe. might be said of a 
martyr ‘‘ot appointed to death,” or of one whose sentence was remitted. Thus the 
saying about the beloved disciple of whom it was reported among the brethren 
(Jn xxi. 23) ‘‘ he zs not to die (ovK dmoOvjoKxe)” (in apparent antithesis to Peter, 
who was to be crucified) might be connected in some way with various traditions 
relating how the disciple was actually subjected to punishment that would have 
been naturally fatal, and how he was miraculously delivered from it. 

1 [2581] Winer, p. 387. He adds ‘“‘or else represents something which in 
itself is future simply as an event (1 C. xv. 24 where it stands by the side of the 
aorist conjunctive).” See next note. 

2 [2531 4] 1 Cor. xv. 24 bray mapadid@...drav karapyjon ‘‘when he 1s delivering 
up...when he has brought to naught.” “Orav wéddy is connected with the Day of 
Consummation in Mk xiii. 4, Lk. xxi. 7, and with the sounding of the seventh 
trumpet in Rev. x. 7; but not much stress can be laid on these instances of the 
pres. subjunct. as the aorist éwéAdyoa is not used in N.T. p 

3 [2531c¢] “‘ Three,” excluding ix. 5 drav év TH kbouy o, because ® may be 
regarded as either pres. or aorist subjunctive. In any case the meaning there is 
not ‘‘ Whenever I am in the world,” but ‘‘during the time when.” 

4 [25317] The four instances-above quoted all refer to what will take place in 
a future day of retribution. The last three refer to what is commonly called the 
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[2532] TENSE 


[25382] "Otay aywow tuas rapadiddvres in Mk xiii. 11 is parallel 
to drav 8& eiadépwow vas in Lk. xii. 11 (where the parallel Mt. x. 19 
mapadcéow has the aorist) and is better interpreted “J the hour of 
trial when men are leading you,” than “whenever, as may often 
happen.” Elsewhere érav, in connexion with other verbs, may 
mean “in the moment when” ye are beginning to “pray,” “fast” 
etc., and so in Mt. xv. 2 “They do not wash their hands just when 
they are beginning to eat (otav aptov éobiwow)'.” 











Day of the Lord, as to which the prophetic present indicative might naturally be 
used in the principal verb, and this would favour the sympathetic use of the 
present subjunctive in subordinate verbs. 

1 [2532 a] See Lk. xiv. 12, 13 ‘At the time when you are making (érav tows) 
a dinner or feast” etc., comp. Mt. vi. 2, 5, 6, 16. This is perh. the meaning of 
Mk xi. 25 (pres. indic.) drav orikete mpocevxsuevar ‘at the moment when ye stand 
up in the act of prayer,” and ot Lk. xi. 2 érav mpocevxnabe ‘at the moment when 
ye are praying, say as follows.” This runs into the meaning of ‘‘whenever ye 
pray”: but ‘‘at the moment when” is better in some respects, because it suggests 
a precept to remember to do this or that at the moment when one is beginning to 
do something else. In Mt. x. 23 érav dé diuwxwow, better sense is made by ‘‘as 
soon as they begin to persecute” than ‘‘as often as they persecute,” or ‘“‘zwhenever 
they persecute ””—though the latter is of course a possible rendering. 

[2532 4] In Mk xiv. 25 (Mt. xxvi. 29) ‘‘until that day when / am drinking (srav 
mlvw) it new with you,” D reads wlw in Mt. but not in Mk. It seems to be of the 
nature of a prophetic present after érav, used in connexion with the Day of the 
Lord, as in 1 Cor. xv. 24 quoted above. The only possible instance of 8ray with 
indicative in Lk. is Lk. xiii. 28 marg. drav éWeode, in connexion with the Day of 
Judgment. 

[2532 c] Lk. xi. 36 ef ov 7d cOud cov Sdov qwrivdv, wn Exov " wépos Te oKorwdy, 
éorar dwrwor ddov ws drav 6 AdxVos (marg +év) TH doTpary pwrify ce is so difficult 
that (Burk. vol. ii. p. 295) ‘‘the best western Mss. (D aé e ff7r) simply substitute 
Mt. vi. 23> for Lk. xi. 35—6,” and SS has ‘‘ Thy body also, therefore, what time 
there is in it no lamp that shineth, becometh darkened; so what time thy lamp 
becometh bright, it shineth for thee.” The difficulty may be removed by 
recognising (1) that @wrlifw almost always means ‘‘begin to light up,” ‘‘bring to 
light,” ‘‘dawn on” (not ‘‘shine on” or ‘‘steadily enligliten”) and that it is 
especially applied to the light that dawned on Christians in baptism. The present 
passage warns those who have been (Heb. vi. 4) ‘‘ once z/duminated (pwtiobévtas)” 
against quenching their light. (2) ’Aovpam7 does not mean “‘ the steady light of 
a lamp” in any alleged Gk’ passage, and certainly not in Aesch. fragm. 372 
Aapmpatow dorparaics haumddwy obéve. where it is applied to the blazing or 
flashing torches in the Eltusinian mysteries. In Lk. it is applied to a lamp newly 
brought into a dark room. (3) In Lk. the context speaks of ‘‘kindling (dwas),” 
in Mk of a lamp “‘ coming (épxerat)” into a room; and dorpam7 refers to the first 
“flash” of the light on those who are in the dark room. (4) “O7ay with pres. 
subjunct. may mean ‘‘7ust at the moment when.” Then the sense will be that, if 
the believer, after receiving the light, keeps it unquenched, he will be “‘ entirely 
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AORIST AND PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE — [2534] 


[2533] “Orav Oednre in Mk xiv. 7 may mean “ whenever ye will” 
z.é. aS often as you like. But it would also make good sense to 
understand the passage as meaning, in effect, ‘The poor ye have 
always with you and ye need not wait long to do them kindnesses, 
ye are able to do them good zn the very moment in which ye form the 
wish to do it: but me ye have not always.” In Lk. xi. 21 6rayv... 
gvAdocon, the meaning is not, “Whenever the strong man guards,” 
but “During the time when the strong man is guarding his court his 
possessions are in peace,” and this is contrasted with the aorist (‘but 
when (éray 8é) the stronger man comes and conquers (vixjoy) him ”) 
which describes a single act’. 

[2534] In the Pauline Epistles, it makes very good sense to 
suppose that the Apostle meant to say to the Corinthians “[/z the 
very hour| when I am weak (orev yap doGevd) then am I strong,” and 
“we rejoice [iv the very hour] when we are weak?.” So, too, 
1 Cor. iii. 4 drav yap A€yy tus does not mean “As often*as a man 
says,” but “Jn the very moment of saying,” and the meaning is that 
a man stamps himself as “carnal” zm the very moment when he says 
“T am of Paul” or “I am of Apollos®” In Rom. ii. 14, the 


? 





light, even as at the moment when the lamp enlightens him with the flash [of its 
first coming].” W.H. marg. éy, the reading of B, is probably correct, being a 
literal rendering of the Semitic original, as in Job xxxiil. 30 ‘‘to be enlightened 
with the light of the living,” A and Theod. 70d g¢wrloa ait@ é&v purl SwvTwv 
(LXX diff. but év @wri). 

[25322] Comp. Epict. iii. 17. 1 drav re rq Ipovolg éyxadqs, émiotpadni..., 
z.e., not, “* Whenever you accuse,” but ‘‘ When, at any moment, you are in the act 
of accusing Providence, turn and reflect and you will recognise that things have 
happened according to Reason.” 

1 [2533.2] In Dan. iii. 5 ‘‘at what time,” LXX has érav where Theod. has 9 
av wpa, but dxovonre follows, because the meaning is, ‘‘ Ad the instant when ye 
have heard the trumpet you must obediently pay worship.” 

[2533 5] In Ex. xxi. 7, Lev. v. 15, where the Heb. has ‘‘ when,” LXX has édp 
(with aorist subjunct.), but Aq. orav. There is sometimes little difference, in a 
legal enactment, between (lit.) ‘‘ When a soul shall have sinned” and ‘‘if a soul 
shall have sinned.” 

2 [2534 a] 2 Cor. xii. 10, xiii. g. It is the simultaneousness, not the frequency, 
that is insisted on—the perfection of ‘‘strength,” or the ‘‘ rejoicing,” along with 
weakness (2 Cor. xii. 9 ‘‘ made perfect zz weakness,” z.¢. in the midst of physical 
weakness, not by driving it away). 

3 [25346] Comp. 1 Thess. v. 3 67av héywouv quoted above (2531). So 1 Cor. 
xiv. 26 ‘‘[ Just] when ye are assembling [for sacred worship] (6ray cvvépxnobe)— 
and ought to be thinking of Christ and of Christ’s Body, the congregation—each 
one is perhaps thinking of himself ‘I have a Psalm,” ‘I have a Doctrine,’ ‘I have 
a Revelation.’ [Have done with this!] Let all be done to edification.” This 
appears to be the meaning of the passage. 
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[2535] TENSE 
Fe 
meaning is “At the moment when (drav) Gentiles...are doing (rowwow) 
by force of nature the works of the Law, these though nominally 
without Law are really Law to themselves.” The foregoing remarks 
include all the non-Johannine instances of drav with present sub- 
junctive in N.T.; and they indicate that (having quite a different 
meaning from éod«is édv, “as often as,” or ‘“‘whenever?”) it em- 
phasizes, not frequency, but simultancousness. 

[2535] Of the Johannine instances, vii. 27 6 8& xpurrds drav 
%pynrat has been explained above (2531) as meaning “[2 the Day 
of Deliverance] when the Christ is in the act of coming.” In xvi. 21 
n yuvn oTav rixry...oTav Sé yevvyoy, the contrast between the two 
tenses indicates that the meaning is “[in the critical hour] when 
she is giving birth to a child she hath sorrow—but when she hath 
given birth to the child she remembereth no more the sorrow.” The 
only other instance in the Fourth Gospel is viii. 44 érav Aadg To 
PedSos ex*rdv iSiwv Aare. This is exactly parallel to the Pauline 
warning to the Corinthians quoted above (2534) “Jn the very act of 
saying so and so, do ye not prove yourselves to be carnal?” So 
here, the meaning is “i the very act of speaking that which is false 
he speaketh out of his own (2728),” proving himself a liar. There is 
one instance in the Epistle, 1 Jn v. 2 “Herein do we understand 
that we are loving the children of God—[Z mean, in the moment | 
when (Srav) we are loving God and [when we| are doing his com- 
mandments,” where the writer is insisting on the necessary 
simultaneousness of the fulfilment of the First Commandment and 
of the Second’. 


ee ee ee Se ee 


1 [2534 c] ‘Ood«is édv occurs in 1 Cor. xi. 25, 26, Rev. xi. 6. ’Edv with pres. 
subjunct. might almost be translated ‘ whenever ” in Mk ix. 45—7 ‘‘whenever thy 
foot causes thee to stumble...whenever thine eye causes thee to stumble...,”’ 
Mt. v. 23 “‘whenever thou art offering thy gift,” Mt. xv. 14 ‘‘whenever the blind 
lead the blind” etc. But in drav time is expressly included, and the emphasis on 
time differentiates 6rav from édv where both are used with the present. 

2 [2535 a] Bruder gives’r7 as the total number of instances of oray in Jn. Of 
these, 13 are followed by the aorist subjunctive, 3 (as above) by the present. One 
is (ix. 5) dray év T@ xésuy &. There is only one in the Epistle (as above). The 
suggestion of a Day of Judgment or hour of crisis, apparently conveyed by érapy 
with pres. subjunct., accords with the similar association of the pres. subjunct., with 
éay wh (2521—3). In Philo i. 96 Avo cat "Aapwy Srav reXeuTg (TovréoTw bray 
rerewwOq) els “Qp, 6 éore pas, dvépxerat, if the bracketed words are not a gloss, 
the meaning may be ‘‘ when he is in the act of attaining the end through death 
(that is, has been perfected).” 
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MIDDLE [2536] 


VOICE 
(i) Middle 

(a) Aitofmai 

[2536] Airotpa: in N.T. generally means “ask for myself,” “ask 
a favour,” and can almost always be thus rendered in the Synoptists’. 
In LXX, the usage varies in different books’, and also in different 
mss.* On the whole, the active is used colloquially and for ordinary 
asking of “food,” “money” etc.‘, but the middle in petitions for 
blessings from God, or for favours from a king, or in elevated style’. 
Variations can generally be explained as in Isaiah, when the prophet 
says “Ask as a favour for thyself (airnoat ceavr@) a sign,” and Ahaz 
replies “I will surely not ask (od py airyow).” The prophet em- 
phasizes “as a favour for thyself,” the king emphasizes the negative, 
“TJ will of ask,” ze. not ask in any way® From meaning “ask 
a favour,” the middle came to mean “ask specially,” ‘ask earnestly,” 
as in Ps. xxvii. 4 “One thing have I earnestly asked (yrnoapnv) from 
the Lord,” and Prov. xxx. 7 “Two things do I earnestly ask (aitodpat) 
from thee.” The Epistle of St James implies that Christians 





1 [2536a] Mk vi. 24, 25, x. 38, xv. 8, 43, Mt. xiv. 7, xviii. 19, xx. 22, 
xxvii. 20, 58, Lk. xxiii. 23, 25, 52. In Mk xi. 24 mpocedxyecbe xal alreiade, the 
parall. Mt. xxi. 22 (which somewhat differs) has airjayre & TH TpocevxH. Alroduat 
in Acts is often in a bad sense “‘ asking a favour” that ought not to be granted as 
also in Mk vi. 25 (the asking for the head of John the Baptist). Alroduar does not 
occur in the Pauline Epistles, exc. Eph. iii. 13, 20, Col. i. g (and alréw only in 
1 Cor. i. 22). 

2 [25364] Comp. 1 K. iii. 11 grijow...ovx Yrhow (3 times)...4\X yryow with the 
parall. 2 Chr. i. 11 o¥k grhow (twice)...cal yrngas ceauTy. 

3 [2536 c] In Judg. viii. 26, LXX has active, but A middle. In Dan. (Theod.) 
vi. 7, 12, 13, txt. has active, but A middle. 

4 [2536 d¢] Ex. iii. 22, xi. 2, xii. 35, xxii. 14, Judg. i. 14 dypév (but contrast 
Josh. xv. 18), v. 25 Udwp, viii. 26 évibria, 2 K. iv. 3 oxetdn etc. So Ps. Ixxviii. 18, 
cv. 40 of asking food, 2 S. xii. 20, Lam. iv. 4 dprov (but, in the elevated style, 
Wisd. xix. 11 #rhjoavto édécpara Tpupjs). 

5 [2536 ¢] Alrodua (not alréw) is always used in 1 K. e.g. 1 K. ii. 15, 20 (425), 
22 (dis), iii. 5, 10, 11 (freq.) etc. and always (4 times) in Joshua. 

6 [2536 /] Is. vii. 1:12. In Mk vi. 22—4, dramatically, Herod Antipas does 
not dwell upon the fact that he is giving Herodias a gift for herself, but simply 
says—with royal munificence—alryody pe 6 édy Oédys and dru édv pe alrjoys. But 
Herodias, with her mind full of the favour she may ask for, says to her mother 
“ What favour am I to ask, (rt alrhowpat)?”? Mt. xiv. 7 dodvar 6 day alrjonrac 
expresses it historically, ‘‘to give her whatever favour she might ask (8 édv 


alrjonra).” 
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[2536 (i)] VOICE 





fulfilled formally the Lord’s command “Ask (airetve) and ye shall 
receive,” but that they did not obtain because they did not “ask 
earnestly” (oi exere Sud 76 py aireicOou vpas) or rather they “asked 
earnestly but wickedly” (xaxds airetoGe)’, It was natural that 
distinctions between the middle and the active should be made 
by Christians in the first century. For, whereas Mark and Matthew 
contain a precept about “asking earnestly,” airotpa, the result being 
conditional on “ believing?,” Luke omits this precept altogether and 
merely agrees with Matthew in the unconditional precept “Ask 
(airetre), and it shall be given to you®*.” 

[2536 (i)] In the Last Discourse and in the Epistle, John, as will 
appear beiow‘, adheres (thrice) to Matthew’s and Luke’s active, 





1 [2536 2] Jas iv. 2—3 ‘‘Ye have not because ye ask not earnestly (dud 70 wy 
alretcOar judas): ye ask (alretre) and ye receive not, because ye ask earnestly in an 
evil spirit (dv6Tt kax&s alreto@e) that ye may spend [money] on your pleasures.” 
See Mayor ad /oc. and his collection of passages from Justin and Hermas 
containing alréw and alrodua: in juxtaposition, eg. Herm. Vis. 111. x. 7—8 rl ov... 
airets dmroxahv Wes... ; BAére uN Tore ToOAAG alrovmevos...KUpre, TOTO povov airodmat. 
Herm. Mand. ix. 1—8 insists on the need. of ‘‘ praying earnestly without dis- 
traction” (alrod...dducrdxrws) and uses the middle about nine times, only twice 
falling into the active. Mayor suggests alrjcy in ix. 4 édv ddicrdxtws alrjops. 
But if that is to be altered, must not we also alter ix. 7 Ta aitjmard cov & aire?s 
Any? Is it not natural that in a string of exhortations using the middle airoduat, 
“‘ask earnestly,” the active, alréw—simply ‘‘ask”—should be sometimes used 
in clauses describing the spirit in which one is to ‘‘ask,” or promising a reward 
to petitions ‘‘ asked” in that spirit ? 

2 [25364] Mk xi. 24 wdvra doa mpocedxecbe Kai alretoOe, mucrevere Ort Eda Pere, 
kal gorau byiv, Mt. xxi. 22 wdvta doa dy alrhonre év rH mpocevxy miocTEevovTes 
AnueoOe, after the withering of the fig-tree. Lk. omits both the miracle and this 
comment. 

3 Mt. vii. 7 (in the Sermon, on the Mount), Lk. xi. 9 airetre kal SoOjcerat bpiv. 

4 [2536 (i) 2] Apart from xi. 22 dca dy airjon rdv Oedv addressed by Martha to 
Jesus, and from the Samaritan dialogue (iv. g—10 map’ éuod metv airels...cv dv 
hTnoas airév) the two voices occur as follows in Jn and 1 Jnis 


Active Middle 


XiV. 12—I4 6 TigTEvw...TOLNTEL... 
kK. oTt av alrjonre (marg. airfjre) év rH 


évéuart ov Tolro mojow. iva Sotacd7 xv. 7 éay pelynre év enol kK. Ta pHuaTa 
Omarhp évr@ vig. édy tt alrhonré [ue] Mov év bpuiv pwelvy, 5 day OdAnTe airhoacbe 
év 7H dvouari pov © Toor" (marg. yw) kK. yevioeras duiv, 

Toujow , 


xv. 16 kK. €Oyka buds iva...k. 6 Kapmds 
buav pévy, wa ore dv alrjonre (marg. 
alrfire) tov marépa ev TH dvduarl pov 
6@ dyiv. 
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MIDDLE [2537] 





“ask,” when he connects “asking” with “receiving” or with 
“having.” But whenever (five times) Christ is represented as 
using the active, “zz my name” is added in the context, thus 
excluding selfish or arbitrary asking. When John for the first 
time uses the middle, he seems, for the moment, to countenance 
the most reckless asking of favours—“ ask for yourselves whatsoever 
ye will (6 éav OédAnre aitnoacbe)”: but this is preceded by “if ye abide 
in me and my words abide in you.” And how can the words of the 
disciples ask recklessly or selfishly “if” Christ’s own “ words” abide 
in their hearts and on their lips? This is John’s way of saying “ If 
ye steadfastly believe.” Only it is not subjective (“believe”) but 
objective: “If ye stand fast in me and I stand fast in you.” As 
regards this “asking of favours” or ‘asking what ye will,” he does 
not say “‘ ye shall receive,” but “it shall be done for you,” resembling 
Mark’s tradition (2536 %) as distinct from Matthew’s. In the Epistle, 
this ‘‘asking of favours” is to be “according to the will of God,” 
and the result is, not, “zt shall be done,” but “ He heareth us.” 


(8) °*AtroKpinacéat 


[2537] *Azoxpivoua. is twice used by John in the first aorist 
middle (instead of the much more frequent aorist passive) in the 
passage that describes the first attempt of the Jews to “ persecute” 





XV1. 23—4 dy Tt airhonre Tov warépa xvi. 


Swoe buiv &y Te dvduarl pov: ews dpre 
ovK yThoaTe ovdey ev TH dvduarl pov: 
alretre xal AnuperOe. 

[2536 (i) 4] 1 Jn iii. 21—22 day 7 
Kapola uh kaTaywwoKkn Tappnotay Exomev 
mpos Tov Gedy, x. 6 av alrGuev Kau Bavo- 


26 év éxelvy TH Tuépa ev TH 
évéuatl pou alrncecbe, Kal od éyw 
buy ore eyo épwrjow rov marépa mepl 
budv’ abros yap 6 marnp pirel buds Ort... 

I Jn v. 14 k. abryn éorly 7 rappycta 
Hv Exomev mpos avrdy, Ort édv Te alrdmeOa 
kara TO OéAnpa avrod dove Muar. 


pev am’ avrod. 
I Jn v. 15 (6) [after otdapev dx] Exouer 
Ta alrhuara & AThKapev dm’ avrod. 


1 Jn v. 15 (a) x. édv oldapev dre 
akover Nuav 6 éav alrwueba, oldamerv 
OTL. 

I Jn v. 16 édv mis t6y...airjoe, K. 
duce ait@ fw. 

[2536 (i)c] In xi. 22 60a dy airion Tov Oedv Suwoer cor 6 Oebds, Martha is 
probably described as applying to Christ, from her own point of view, a word 
never applied to Him by the evangelist; and the middle ‘‘ask for thyself,” or ‘‘ask 
earnestly,” or ‘‘ask as a favour,” emphasizes her error. Similarly (1728 f) she uses 
the word ¢iAéw to describe Christ’s love of Lazarus, whereas John uses ayardw. 
Whenever Jn connects ‘‘ask” and ‘‘ give” elsewhere in his own language or in 
that of Christ, he uses the active, iv. 10, xv. 16, xvi. 23, 1 Jn v. 16, and this 
accords with the Matthew-Luke Tradition (Mt. vii. 7, Lk. xi. 9). 
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[2537] VOICE 





(v. 16 8a rodro éSiwxov) Jesus. It was for an act of healing on the 
Sabbath. Jesus (v. 17) “made answer (dmexpivaro) to them....” It 
is then said, ‘““On this account therefore did the Jews seek rather 
to kill him,” and again (v. 19) “Jesus therefore made answer (ame- 
kpivaro).” "Azexpi6y occurs in John more than 50 times, but avexpivaro 
only here. It must be rendered according to its frequent use in 
Greek, “made answer to the charge,” “made his defence.” ‘O dudkwv, 
as a legal term, regularly means “the pursuer,” in the Scotch sense, 
z.¢. the prosecutor; and the verb often means “prosecute.” No 
doubt, John means “ persecute” here; yet he means persecuting 
with charges of blasphemy implying threats of “ prosecution,” so that 
“made his defence ” is particularly appropriate to the context, where 
a charge is being brought against Jesus for the first time in this 
Gospel. *Azexpivaro is used only onte in the Acts (iii. 12), and 
there it introduces a speech of Peter “ to all the people,” not directly 
of the nature of a defence, but rather an attack upon the Jews for 
killing Christ. Yet indirectly it is of the nature of a defence or 
apologia. In Mark and Matthew it is used only negatively, describing 
the refusal of Christ to “make a formal defence” on the day of His 
trial. Luke has a parallel use of it in somewhat similar circum- 
stances’. But Luke also uses the aorist middle once more con- 
cerning the public answer given by John the Baptist “to all [men]®.” 





1 [2537 a] Mk xiv. 61 od« daexplvaro ovdév (of the silence before the Sanhe- 
drin) (Mt.-Lk. diff.) ; Mt. xxvii. 12 ovdév darexplvaro (of the silence before Pilate) 
(Mk-Lk. different); Lk. xxiii. g (of the silence before Herod). These facts 
must be contrasted with the frequency of the aorist passive form dmroxpidels in all 
the Synoptists. 

[2537 4] In LXX, droxplyacda is extremely rare. It occurs in Ex. xix. 19 
“* Moses spake and God answered him by a voice,” 1 K. ii. 1 ‘‘ He [David] charged 
Solomon his son,” dwexplyaro, Aq. etc. éveretAaro, 1 Chr. x. 13 «. daexplvaro 
airg 2. 6 rpopyrns (not in Heb., “Samuel made answer to Saul” when the latter 
inquired of a soothsayer), Ezek. ix. 11 ‘‘ reported the matter.” In Judg. v. 29, of 
Sisera’s mother “ making answer” to her own question, LXX has améotpewev 
Aéoyous, but A dmexplyaro év phuaow. Mic. iii. 11 ‘‘the priests ¢each for hire,” has 
the imperf. middle dzexplvopto, Aq. Theod. é@dritov, where LXX perh. took it 
(as in 1 Chr. x. 13) to mean oracular response. In none of these instances does 
the middle mean ‘‘ makeanswer to a charge”; but in each of them there is some 
notion of publicity, or oracular response, or solemnity, so that the meaning is 
different from that of daoxpibjva., 

* [2537 ¢] Lk. iii. 10 dwexplvaro Aéywv waow. In the account of the trial, Jn 
does not use dwrexplivaro. But he represents Jesus as freely conversing (darexpi67 etc.) 
with Pilate up to the moment when Pilate asked Him ‘‘ Whence art thou?” Then 
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MIDDLE [2537 (i)] 





[2537 (i)] Under this head it is convenient to consider the middle 
or intransitive sense of the active form xabifw in xix. 13 6 ovy 
TeAGros...jyayev ew tov Incoty, cal éxdbucev él Brjparos, concerning 
which it has been suggested in modern times that the verb may be 
transitive, as in 1 Cor. vi. 4 tovrous KaGilere, Eph. i. 20 (W.H.) 
éyeipas abrov ex vexpdv kal xabioas év defud adtod. Add Hermas Vis. 
ill. 2. 4 éyetper pe Kai xabiler, “ makes me sit on the bench to the left,” 
followed by “and she herself, too, sat (€xa6éero) on the right.” But 
in all these the transitive meaning of the verb is made clear by the 
context (although in Eph. i. 20 some scribes make it clearer by 
adding avrév). In xix. 13, avrév might certainly be supplied after 
éxd@ucev' if the sense demanded it; but the transitive use of xabilw 
would be unique in John’; and the phrase xaOicas éri rod Byparos, 
which occurs thrice in the Acts about a judge “ ¢aking his seat on the 
tribunal’,” would here be employed to describe the judge as causing 
the accused to stt on the tribunal! It is needless to dwell on the 
antecedent improbability that a Roman Governor—even such a one 
as Pilate—would place an alleged criminal upon the Governor’s own 
seat. No ancient authority is alleged for the interpretation “caused 
to sit.” The Acta Pilati (A and B) takes the word intransitively ; 
so do the Latin translators, the Syriac, and Nonnus; and Chry- 


it is said (xix. 9) ‘“‘Jesus gave him no azswer (dméxpiow)”—a word meaning 
an answer to a definite question or questions (as in i. 22). It is clear that there 
were (lifferent traditions about Christ’s ‘‘not making answer” at the trial. By 
avoiding the traditional phrase ov« dmexplvaro, Jn avoids committing himself to, or 
against, any one of the three Synoptic accounts. 

[2537 7] Some mss. and versions read dmexpivare in xii. 23 (W.H.) 6 dé’Inaois 
dmoxplvera: abrois héywv, preceding the solemn words, ‘‘ The hour hath come that 
the Son of man should be glorified.” It is the occasion of the arrival of the 
Greeks and an oracular solemnity is appropriate to the verb of speech. This 
might be suggested by the unusual present middle, though not so clearly as by the 
aorist middle. The present is probably the correct reading. ’Aroxplverat (pres.) is 
also used to introduce Christ’s indication (xiii. 26) of Judas Iscariot as the traitor, 
and (xiii. 38) His prediction of Peter’s denial. 

1 [2537 (i)a@] Comp. iv. 47 dmAdGev mpos avrov kal apwra [v.r.+avrér]..., 
vi. 15 dpragew abrov Wa rojowow [v.r. +abrév] Bacdéa, xvill. 12—13 ovvédaBov 
Tov “Inootv kali dnoav airov kal nyayov [v.r. admijyayov av’réy].... Conversely 
in xi. 44 AvoaTe airév Kk. dpere abrov Urdyew, some auth. om. 2nd. adrév. 

2 [2537 (i) 4] Apart from the spurious viii. 2 xa@ioas, Jn has xii. 14 éxdOicev, on 
which see 2537 (ii). He also has (4) xa0Ao0a and (3) xadéserOa. 

3 Acts xii. 21, xxv. 6, 17. Comp. Epict. iv. 10. 21 ‘‘ And what is the net 
result [of being a consul]? Twelve bundles of rods, and three or four times s¢tting 
on a bema (éml Biya KkaBioa)! 
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[2537 (ii)] VOICE 


oe ee 


sostom expressly says that “xaOioa: makes it clear” that Pilate pro- 
fessed an intention to “ investigate the matter” as a judge’. 

[2537 (ii)] The suggestion of a transitive meaning in xix. 13 would 
not have been worth discussing except for its possible bearing on Mk 
xi. 7 exdOurev (D xaberter, dsedebat), Mt. xxi. 7 émexabicev (D exabyro), 
Lk. xix. 35 éweBiBacav. Here Lk. has a transitive meaning, but 
John not only supports Mt.-Mk in xii. 14 evpdv deo 'T. évapuov 
éxcOicev ém’ avr, but also alters the prophecy of Zéch. ix. 9 “riding 
on an ass,” LXX émiBeBixus, to (xii. 15) “seated (kaOjpevos)” which 
accords more exactly with éxdé@iev. ‘There was nothing arbitrary in 
John’s action, for the Hebrew word meaning “ride” in Zechariah is 
also rendered “sit” three or four times in LXX, and indeed the 
Syriac—in which the Hebrew word exists and is used in the Syriac 
version of Mk-Mt. here—is rendered by Mr Burkitt “de” in Mk 
xl. 7, Mt. xxi. 7. There can be little doubt that John, in the Entry 
into Jerusalem, is writing with allusion to two traditions, possibly 
arising from variations of éxa@irav (trans.) and éka@urev (intr.): and, 
while Lk. adopted the former, “ made ¢o sit,” John supported Mk and 
Mt. in adopting the latter, “saz.” Perhaps some tradition followed 
by Lk. made the same mistake as the LXX made in 2 K. xi. 19 
“and he sat,” LXX xai éxaQucay avrov, A éxaficev. The spurious 
Gospel of Peter and Justin Martyr have wild traditions telling how 
the Jews place Christ on a tribunal or place of judgment”. Perhaps 





1 [2537 (i) c] Acta P. (A) 9 rére éxéhevoev 6 IL. rov Bijdov EAxvo O7jvat TOO Bhuatos 
od éxabétero, (B) rére éxdOicey 6 II. els tov Gpdvov adrov wa roijon awdpacw 
(Evang. Nicod. merely ‘‘tunc jussit Pilatus velum solvi”). The Lat. vss have 
“ sedit,” SS is missing, but Walton gives all versions (including Syriac) as having 
‘6 sedit” or “insedit.” Nonnus has dpriddéum 8 éxdOnro NOocTpwTyY Tapa XadpYy, 
Chrys. ééépyerar pev ws ééerdfwv 7d mpdyua (ro yap KaBloa rodro ¢dov)- 
ovdeulay dé moinodmevos é&éracw mapadldwow adrov voulfwy dvowmyjcev avTous. 

2 [2537 (ii) a] Justin Martyr, after quoting from Is. lvili. 2 (LXX) “ They ask 
me now for judgment,” adds (A#o/. 35) ‘* For indeed, as the prophet said, dragging 
Him along they made Him sit upon a seat of judgment (Scacvpovres adrov éxdbicav 
éml Biyaros) and said Judge for us.” The Gospel of Peter has (§ 3) ‘Let 
us (?) drag (evpwyev corrected into c¥pwuev) the Son of God...and they made Him 
sit on a chair of judgment’ (éxd@icav adrov él xabédpay xploews), saying Judge 
justly, O king of Israel.” 

[2537 (ii) 5] At the ‘same time Jn may also be correcting (1745) a misunder- 
standing arising from Mt. xxvii. 19 Ka9nuévov 6é érl rod Bjuaros. According to 
Jn, the Bfua was not ‘‘¢ke tribunal” but ‘‘a@ tribunal,” set up specially in 
Gabbatha (comp. Joseph. Bed/. ii. 14. 8) outside the Praetorium. If the sentence 
was to be pronounced publicly, it could not be done from ‘“ ¢e tribunal”’ inside 
the Praetorium, as the Jews (xviii. 28) would not enter it. 
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PASSIVE [2540] 





some of these were already,in the air at the time of thé publication 
of the Fourth Gospel, and the author may have desired, while tacitly 
refuting them, to use the very phrase that originated them—thus 
destroying the error by explaining it. 


(ii) Passive 

(a) *Expy8x 

[2538] In viii. 59 “They therefore took up stones to cast at him, 
but Jesus was hidden and went out of the temple,” xii. 36 “As ye 
have the light believe in the light that ye may become sons of light. 
These things spake Jesus and went away and was hidden from them,” 
the second aorist passive éxpvBy is twice rendered as a middle in 
R.V. txt and A.V., but as a passive in R.V. marg. In favour of 
“hid himself” may be alleged the usage of LXX. But in LXX 
éxpvBy means ‘hide oneself in fear,” “crouch,” ‘“ cower,” like Adam 
and Eve in Paradise’. Such usage appears inapplicable here. 

[2539] In N.T. the 2nd aorist passive of xpvzrw is applied to 
persons in Heb. xi. 23 “Moses was hidden three months,” and to 
things in Mt. v. 14 “‘a city ona hill cannot de Aid (xpvByvat),” Lk. 
xix. 42 “but now are they hid (éxpv@n) from thine eyes,” 1 Tim. v. 25 
“cannot Je hid (xpvByvat).” Almost all the instances of middle 
meaning alleged by L. S. may be explained passively, or else they 
do not affect the usage of the 2nd aorist”. 

[2540] On the side of the middle interpretation, however, we 
must place Chrysostom, who, though he does not quote éxpvfy in the 
first passage, says ‘Then He flees back again after the manner of 





1 [2538a] Comp. Gen. iii. 8, 10, Judg. ix. 5, 1 S. xiii. 6, xiv. rr, Job xxiv. 4, 
xxix. 8etc. Aq. uses it in Gen. xxxi. 27 ‘‘ why didst thou fee secretly (éxptBns Tob 
dmrodpava)”” LXX om. When xpimrw is applied to God hiding His face, Aq. has 
xptwrw sometimes where LXX has dmoorpépw (? for seemliness) eg. Ps. xiii. 1, 
Is. Ixiv. 7. In Is. lvii. 17, ‘‘ face” is omitted by Heb. but ins..by LXX dméorpeya 
70 mpbawmrdv (Lov. 

2 [2539 a] Kexpipara Hes. Of. 384 of stars, means “they remain hidden,” as 
Steph. “‘ absconditae sunt, Ionice pro cexpumpévar elo.” Eurip. Hel. 606 ovparg 
8é kptwrera is much more probably passive as is shewn by the context, dpOeio’ 
dpavros, obpave dé xpimrerat “lifted out of sight and hid in heaven [by the will of 
Zeus]: Cycl. 615 xptrrerae és orodiay Spuds domerov épvos, however punctuated, 
almost certainly means that the stake is “‘ being hidden” in the embers. The only 
remaining instance is an imperfect middle Babr. 5. 4 éxpimrer’ olkov ‘ywvlny, 
rendered by L.S. “van to hide himself in a corner.” 
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[2541] VOICE 

op es ence ere ta alte eg ee 
man and (?) Aides Himself (xpvarrerat)',” where the parallel “ flees” 
makes it probable that he uses xpvrrera: as a middle. Theodorus 
expressly explains éxpv¥fny thus, “How éxpuBy? Not by coiling 
himself up in a corner of the Temple in a cupboard...nor yet by 
twisting round behind a wall or pillar, but making Himself invisible 
by divine authority (¢oveta Ocixj) to those that were plotting against 
Him?” In the second passage, Chrysostom twice quotes éxpvBy and 
twice explains it as xpvrreras. Possibly vernacular Greek usage, as 
well as that of LXX, may have caused Chrysostom to prefer a form 
less associated with “slinking away?”: but in any case both these 
interpreters take éxpv8y as middle. 

[2541] Some light may be shed on these two passages by another 
in which Jesus is described as retiring: v. 13 “For Jesus conveyed 
himself away (eéveroe, 8D &evoev), a multitude being in the 
place.” Here Chrysostom, in quoting, substitutes éféxAwev, and 
explains it as &pupey éavrdv and dvaxwpyoas. Now éxveva is thrice 
substituted by A for LXX éx«Aivw in Judges iv. 18. And (2538 a) 
the LXX has been shewn to use amoorpépw for xp¥rtw concerning 
the “hiding” of God’s “face.” Thus it appears that “hiding” and 
“turning aside” are expressions that might be interchanged in this 
sense. And, practically, this passage (v. 13) describes a “ hiding,” or 
“retiring,” as Chrysostom calls it. 

[2542] In viii. 59 several mss. add that Jesus “passed through 
the midst of them (SreAOdv ba wéoov avrav)” and that He “passed away 
just as he was (wapiyev ovrws).” The first of these clauses is identical 
with one in Lk. iv. 30 describing Christ’s ‘‘ passing through ” the multi- 
tude of Nazareth, when they were attempting to cast Him down a 
precipice. That escape is generally regarded as miraculous, and the 
addition of such a clause in Jn vili.. 59 indicates that the scribes 





1 [2540.a] Elra pevye radw dvOpwrivws cal kpdmrerat.ixavny didackadlay avrots 
mapa0éuevos.... Chrys. does not quote the text with éxp¥8y. Cramer prints Té dé 
““éxptBn Kal épdOev ex Tod lepod” dvOpwrivws mad morei, tkavny didackadlay 
mapabéuevos.... Nonnus has the middle twice, viii. 59 tro mrixa KevOero vod, 
xii. 36 KevOer lovdalwy xopoy...édoas. 

2 [2540 2] Cramer ad Joc. Origen (on Lk. Hom. 19, Lomm. y. 156) ‘‘...sed 
quomodo in Joannis evangelio scriptum est quoniam insidiabantur ei Judaei et 
elapsus est de medio eorum et non apparuit,” where the context indicates that he 
regarded the event as supernatural. 

3 [2540¢] Phrynichus warns people against spelling xp¥Berar with a B, and 
Hesychius gives kpuBéyevos and tromlrrwy “ cringing,” as paraphrases of rrjcowr, 
‘*cowering down.” 
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adding it regarded Christ’s-escape from stoning as miraculous. If 
so, they must have taken éxpv@y as “ miraculously concealed himself” 
or “was miraculously concealed.” In any case, this scribal addition 
indicates a desire to explain the meaning of éxpvBn. 

[2543] Summing up the evidence, we find the usage of LXX and 
three Greek commentators favouring the middle “Azad himself,” but 
the usage of N.T. favouring the passive, “was hidden.” ‘The latter 
ought to count for more than the former’. And the passive is also 
favoured by the context in the last of the three Johannine passages ; 
for it says that the Jews “did not believe” because God had (xii. 40) 
“blinded their eyes.” But some explanation is needed of the motives 
that induced John to use so ambiguous a phrase. We know from 
Origen’s treatise against Celsus that charges of cowardice were 
brought by unbelievers against our Lord’s character: and if some of 
these were based on variously expressed traditions that He on certain 
occasions “ hid himself,’ one way of meeting these charges would be 
to report the tradition in such a way as to shew how it might be 
misunderstood. Luke had described Christ as “passing through” 
the Nazarenes, but had not explained how this was effected’. John 
suggests that it was literal and miraculous, but also that it was typical 
of a spiritual blinding whereby Christ “was hidden” from those who 
rejected Him’®. 
ee 

1 [2543.2] Of special importance is Heb. xi. 23, because that Epistle is written 
by someone familiar with Alexandrian thought, and, to that extent, similar to the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. The Greek commentators are all late. 

2 [2543 4] Cyril (Cramer, on Lk. iv. 29—30) says of the Nazarenes ‘‘ Fie on 
their folly !...chey have eyes and do not see...and then goes on to say, ‘ He passed 
through the midst of them.’” He does not state that they were literally ‘“‘ blinded,” 
or that Jesus was thus miraculously ‘*hidden” from the Nazarenes. But the 
juxtaposition of the two traditions shews how the former might originate the 
ieastoes c] If Chrysostom is right in calling Christ’s “‘ conveying himself away” 
(from the pool of Bethzatha) an act of ‘ hiding,” then there are three such acts in 
John, each followed by an expression of unbelief or hostility on the part of the 
Jews, or by some evangelistic statement about unbelief (1) “‘ He conveyed himself 
away,” (2) ‘He was hidden and went out of the Temple,”’ (3) ‘‘ He wend away 
and was hidden from them.” The last seems intended as a climax, implying the 
final departure of the Light so that it was “ hidden from” the Jews. 
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CHAP TRE | 
ARRANGEMENT AND VARIATION 


§ 1. Variation in repetition or quotation 


[2544] It has been shewn in Johannine Vocabulary that John uses 
words with extraordinary discrimination and with subtle shades of 
meaning. The First Book of Johannine Grammar has shewn that 
the same subtle discrimination pervades his use of grammatical forms 
and constructions. We have now to consider whether the same 
characteristics may be traced in his arrangement and variation of 
words and expressions. Finally we must consider his habit of 
repetition—a subject that would find no place in a Shakespearian or 
Euripidean Grammar, but one that will claim a good deal of comment 
in the following pages. As regards arrangement, John will sometimes 
be found to combine with parallelism what is commonly called 
Chiasmus, ze. an order in which the extremes and means of a 
sentence are alike’: and this is so frequent that it will receive a 
separate section. But the first place must be given to Johannine 
variation—-that is, the habit of repeating the same thing (or repre- 
senting his various characters as repeating the same thing) in slightly 
dissimilar words and with slight dissimilarities of order. 





1 [2544a] Z.g. Ps. xxvii. 8 “Seek ye my face: thy face, Lord, will I seek,” 
Ps. cv. 15—16 ‘‘ Touch not mine anointed and my prophets harm not,” ‘‘ And 
he called for a famine on the land; every support of bread he brake.” In these 
three sentences, the verbs come at the extremes, and the nouns in the middle. In 
parallelism, the sequence in the first clause would be reproduced in the second, e.g. 
(Ps. cv. 29—33) “He turned their waters into blood, and slew their fish...he 
smote their vines also and their fig-trees, and brake the trees of their borders.” 
In the first of the three instances of chiasmus given above, the two means and the 
two extremes are identical (‘‘ face” “‘ face,” ‘‘ seek” ‘‘seek”); in the others, they 
differ. 
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Oe a ia nc 

[2545] Inthe list of variations given below, the reader’s particular 
attention is called to the passages, marked t, where an utterance of 
our Lord is repeated after “I said,” “He said” etc. but not with 
exact accuracy. It is impossible to believe that the evangelist 
misquoted Jesus or represented Him as misquoting Himself. Our 
conclusion must therefore be that he wished to compel his readers to 
perceive that they have not before them Christ’s exact words, and 
that they must think of their spirit rather than of the letter. On at 
least one occasion Christ is represented as appealing to words that 
had been previously uttered by Him, but have not been recorded in 
this Gospel, xi. 40 “Said I not unto thee that, if thou believedst, 
thou shouldst see the glory of God?” This cannot be identified with 
any previous utterance of Christ’s to Martha’. On other occasions (4g. 
vi. 26—36, and 44—65), the reference is doubtful. Even where Christ 
is certainly repeating His own words they are never repeated exactly 
except once (21902). In that single instance, Jesus says to His 
disciples xiii. 33 “Even as I said to the Jews, ‘ Where I go ye cannot 
come, so to you also I say it for the present.” He had uttered these 
exact words (viii. 21) to the Jews. But is it not clear that they are 
now uttered to the disciples in a meaning made widely different by 
different circumstances? Probably it is something more than a 
coincidence that this is the only saying of Jesus quoted by Jesus 
Himself (“I said”), with exact accuracy*. It seems as though the 
writer wished to bring home to us the truth of Christ’s warning, “The 
spirit it is that giveth life; the flesh profiteth nothing. The words 
that I have spoken to you are [truly] spirit and are [truly] life*.” 





1 [2545 a] Here, Alford describes Jesus as “‘ referring her [z.e. Martha] to the 
plain duty of simple faith insisted on by Him before (vv. 25, 26? or in some other 
teaching?).”” Westcott says, ‘‘ The Lord directs Martha to the deeper meaning of 
His words....The general description of the victory of faith (v. 26) contained 
necessarily a special promise. The fulfilment of that promise was a revelation of 
the glory of God (v. 4) for which Christ had from the first encouraged the sisters to 
look.” The meaning of this is not clear to me. The words in xi. 4 “this sickness 
is not unto death but for ¢ze glory of God,” were not uttered to Martha and Mary, 
but at a distance from them; Perhaps, however, Westcott assumes that they were 
reported to the sisters by their messenger, who had informed Jesus of their 
brother’s sickness. ae 

2 [2545 0] This is all the more extraordinary because the Jews on at least two 
occasions (vii. 36, viii. 22) quote the words of Jesus at some length and with exact 
accuracy (2190 a). 

3 [2545] vi. 63. Comp. Orig. Huet ii. 405 D elwep d€ a éddder phuara 6 
Inoots mvedud éote kal ov ypduua, where as elsewhere he indicates that it is 
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The “letter” of words may be described as their “flesh,” and the 
spirit of the words of Christ passes away from us unless we are one 
with the Person that uttered them, placing ourselves, as far as we 
can, in His circumstances and receiving from Him His thoughts. 


INSTANCES OF VARIATION! 


[2546] i. 20 “Ey& otk eiut 6 xpiords, comp. ili, 28 abrot tpyeis 
fou paptupeire Ori elrov [yw] Ovk eiul eyo 6 xpiords, GAN’ Sru...(2553 a)). 

i, 26—33 “Ey Barritw év ear... (31) dd roto WAOov éyd év Vdare 
Barrilwv... (33) 6 wéepwas pe Bawrilew ev vdare. 

ti. 48—50 dvra vd tTHv cuKqy eddy oe... (50) elrov cou dru eddy 
oe Vrokdtw THS TvKAs (2545). cae 

i. 49 od ef 6 vids TOU Oeod, oY BaorAcds ef Tod "Iopayd (1966). 

ll. 12 Kai éxet Enewav od moAAas hpepas, but iv. 40 Kai euewev éxet 
dvo nyépas, and x. 40 Kai euevev (marg. gwewev) éxet. 

ii, 13 «at dvéBy eis “lep. 6 I., but v. 1 Kal dvéBy “L. cis “lep., and 
vii. 14 707 S€ THs & perovons, dvéBn I. eis 7d iepdv Kai edidackev. 

il, 14—16 rods twdodvtas Boas xal mpoBara Kal wepiorepds... (16) 
TOUS TAS TepLOTEpas TwAOTTW. 





ll. 18 Ti oypmetoy Secxvders ypiv, OTe Tatra moves; but vi. 30 ri ody 
mouels ov onpetov, iva iowperv.... 
ili, 3—5 day pay mis yer OG avwGev... (5) éav py tis yevvnOn 
e€ voaros kal mvevparos (2573). 

iii. 3—5 od Svarar ideiv tiv Bacrdciav Tod Geod... (5) od Svvarac 
cine Oeiv cis THY BacwAciav Tod Oeod (25738). 

iii. 12 ef Ta enlyeta elroy Vpiv...ddav elrw vpiv 7d. erodpana. 

iii. 31 6 avwbev épxdpevos...6 Ov ex THS yis...6 ex TOD ovpavod 
€pXOpevos.... 

iv. 10 ov av Arnoas airov Kal Cwxev av cor Vdwp Lav. 

iv. 17 dmexp. 4 yuv7...OvK exw avdpa. Aé€yer airy 6 “Inoods Kadds 
elres 6tu” Avipa ovk exw (2552 and 2558 a,). 





through being in the position of the beloved disciple that a believer understands 
the thoughts of the Son (1744 (x)). Origen elsewhere connects the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand with the epithet ‘‘fleshly” or “ carnal” as referring to the literal 
interpretation of Scripture (Huet i. 236 D); and he quotes—in connexion with the 
error of disciples taking ‘‘leaven” and ‘‘loaves” literally—Gal. iii. 3 ‘ Having 
begun in the sf7i?,” and’ warns us against “running back to fleshly things” 
(Huet i. 269 D). ' 
1 Instances marked + are sayings of Christ varied as indicated in 2545. 
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iv. 37 év yap tovrm & Adyos éotiv dAnOwos ott..., but ix. 30 





év rovtrw (2553) oe TO p 7 Baynacrov €oTl OTL... 


a 


[2547] v. 26 womep yap 6 maryp exer Cwonv év éavte, ovTws Kal TO 
vid EwKev conn Se év éauTo. 

v. 31—2 éav eye papTupw Trepi aaron n td pou ovK éoTw 
&dnOyjs*... (32) ola, OTL eh éorw 1 paptupia iv papTupel rept enon, 
comp. Vili. 13—14 elroy ody ara of ©. Xv wepi ceavtot pera 
4 paptupia cov ovK eri ese arexp. Tyo, Kady éya paprupd rept 
éuavrod, uct. éorw 7 peaeole pov (marg. 7 pe prov adnOys éorcr). 

Vv. 43 eyo éAnAvéa...Kal od Aap Bavere per éav adAXdos eAOy...éxetvov 
Anpiperbe. 

vi. 14 & mpodyrys 5 épxopevos eis Tov Kdopov, but xi. 27 0 xpirros 
6 vids ToD Oeod 6 cis TOV KOT MoV épxdpmevos. 

ft vi. 26—9 eldere onpcia... (29) Todt eotw 7d Epyov Tod Geod iva 
miotevyte, COMP. Vi. 36 GAN’ elrov viv dru Kal éwpdkaré [pe] Kat od 
morevere (2545, 2161 2). 

vi. 31 of marépes jpav 7d pdvva epayov ev TH épyuy, Kabus éorwv 
yeypapmévov..., but vi. 49 of 7. vudv epayov ev TH épypw TO pdvva 
cal amrébavov, and vi. 58 ov Kaas éfayov of marépes Kal améBavov 
(194950, 2553 e—/). 

[2548] + vi. 3358 0 yap apros rod Deod éoriv 0 KataBaivwy ex Tod 
ovpavod... (41) Ore elev "Ey eis 0 aptos 0 kataBas éx Tod odpavod 
. (50) obrds éotw 0 apros 0 €k TOD Ovpavod xataBaivev... (51) eye ety 
6 dpros 6 dv o ék Tov ovpavod KataBas... (58) obTos éotw oO apTos 
6 é€ odpavod KataBas.... 

T vi. 38—42 kataBéByka ard Tod otpavod... (42) ras vdv Ayer Stu 
"Ex Tod otpavov xataBEByka ; 


vi. 39 GANG dvactyow ard TH éoxary ymépa... (40) Kal avaoryow 
airév éyad TH eoxary nuepa... (44) Kayo avactiow abrov év (2715 d—d2) 
TH eoxary pepe... (54) kayo avaornow adrov TH éoxaTy nMépa. 

+ vi. 44 otdels Svvatar eAOeitv “pds pe' (Marg. mpds ewe) eav py 
6 maTnp 6 méuas me EXkvon adrov; comp. Vi. 65 eipyKa viv dtu ovddels 
dvvarar édOeiv pes pe éav py 7 Seapine aire €k TOD SERBS (2545)’. 

Vi. 46 ody Ore TOY mar épa Ewpakev Tis eb my O av = [rod] Acod 
obTos éwpakev TOV Tatéepa. 


lh TERA ye is Naar 3 Be A I es ae A eee See a 


1 [2548 a2] Comp. also vi. 45 mas 6 dkovcas mapa Tod marpds Kal wadov epyerac 
apos éué: vi. 65 seems to combine the positive and the negative statements 
in vi. 44—5 into a negative, including ‘‘ draw,” “ hear,” and “ learn” in the single 
term ‘“‘give.” See 2470 and 2636. 
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vii. 18 6 dd’ éavrod Aaday Thy dd<av thy iSiav Lyret 6 8% Lntav THv 
dofav Tod réupavros avdrov odros adnOyns éorw. 

vil. 22 Kat [év] coBBdrw mepitéuvere avOpwrov. ei meprromay 
AapBaver [o] avOpwros év caBBarw.... 

Vil. 34 Orov ecipi éyo vets od Stvacbe eAGeiv, but viii. 21 daov 
éyo vmayw vpels od Sivacbe édOeiv (rep. xiii. 33). 

vil. 41 My) yap éx rAs T. 0 xpuords épxerar; odx 7 ypadr elev dru ex 
-s EPXETAL O XPLOTOS ; 

[2549] viii. 14 ofa wdBev HrAPov Kal rod Vrdyw: vpeis dE od 
oidare Trev Epxouat 7} Tod Urdyw', pels KaTA THY OdpKa Kpivere. 

+ viii. 21 Kal év TH duapria vudv arobaveiobe, comp. Vili. 24 €lzrov 
ovv vpiv OTe aroGaveicbe év Tals apaprioas Uudv: gay yap pi) TicTEvoNTE 
...amobavetade év rats duaprias tudv. 

Vili. 23 “Ypeis éx tdv xatw éoré, yd ex TOV avw cil vpels éx ToUToU 
TOU KOT Mov core, ey@ odk ciul gk TOD Koo pov TovTOV (2553 c). 

Vili. 47 6 dv éx Tod Geod...6Tt &k TOD Deod ov éoré, but x. 26 dre 
ovK éoré €x THV TpoBatwv TeV éuav, 

+ vill. 51—2 édv ris Tov epdv Adyov TypHTY, Odvatov od My Oewpjon 
cis Tov aidva.... (52) cai ov A€yes "Bav tus Tov Aoyov pov TNPYON, 
od py yevontar Oavarov eis Tov aidva (2576). 

ix. 28 Sb pabyris ef éxeivov, nets de ToD M. éopev pabyral. 

X. I5—17 Kal tHv Woynv pov TiOnus vrép Tav mpoBaruv... (17) ore 
eyo TiOnys THY Wox7nV bor. 





1 [2549 a] The txt is doubtful. Origen omits jpels 5¢...brdyw. So do (Alf-) 
Cyr., Aug., and several mss. Alf. explains the om. by homoeotel.—a hypothesis 
well illustrated by 8 where y, in the first and in the second YMEIC, twice cone 
a line so that the eye might glance from the first y to the second MEIC. This 
however would not explain Chrys. bets dé obx oldare, which omits only m b0ev é. 7 
m.%. SS has “ye know not neither from whence...n”or whither...,”’ which would 
be excellent Gk: a, 4, ¢ have ‘“‘et,” f has ‘‘aut.” On the whole, W.H. is 
probably correct, and the omission and variations have proceeded from two causes, 
1st, very early omission through homoeotel., 2nd, a tendency to regard # as corrupt 
(the H in D is of an unusual shape and d has “‘et ELE the text is correct, why 
does Jn use ov...4 instead of his usual ob:..006€ (i. 13, 25, Vl. 24, X1- 50, XIll. 16, 
xiv. 17, xvi. 3)? “H is intelligible after negation in iv. 27 ‘‘ No one peveray said 
‘What seekest thou?’ or ‘Why speakest thou with her ?’”’—where o¥5é would 
have differentiated the two clauses too strongly. Is 4 used here for the same 
reason? That Jn could have used ov...xkal in a quotation is shewn by Gal. iii. 28 
ovx éve Iovdatos ob5e "ENAqv, ov eve SodAos ode eevOepos, ovK é dpoev kal OFAv 
(where a. x. O4Av is a phrase from Gen. i. 27). Perhaps bpets...badyw rene 
‘ye know not whence I come or [which ts the same thing] whither I go, ei 
gesting that Christ is really speaking of one and the same region— the bosom oO 
the Father (2759 a—/).” “H, ‘‘or,” is very much rarer in Jn than in any Synoptist. 
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[2550] xi. 29—31 myép6y Taxd Kal NPXETO mpos avrov...idovres TIV 
M. ore taxéws aveoryn Kai e&dOev. 

: > a a ” , es X no g , , 

xi. 41 edxapicTa gor Ore qKoveds pov, éyw Se yOew OTL TavToTE 
prov akovets. 

Xil. 26 day euol tis Suakov7...éav Tis uot Siaxov7. 

ace co a A a ae aa , 

+ xiil. ro—11 Kal vpels Kabapoi éore, GAN’ odxi mavtes... (11) 5a 
rovto elev Oru Odyi mavtes KaBapot éore (2545). 

+ xiv. 418 drov éya vradyw oidare THY Odor... (18) epxXopar Tpos 
ee . ’ , o 5 Nee ian. us ’ . ” 
upas. Comp. xiv. 28 YKOVOATE OTL EYW ELTOV VAL Yrrayw KL EPXO[Lat 
mpos vpas'. 

° c , 3 / a € “ x 6 af 

XIV. 19 6 KOopos pe ovKETL Dewpel, Vpets 5E DewpetrE pe. 

: ca / sei > a ae i ace STAN > / 

xiv. 26—8 ...vropvjce vas mavta a elmov vpiv éyd.... (28) 
2 , 9 2S: > ae e, , 
nkovoate OTe eyo elrov vpiv “Yrdyw.... 

, > 2 , > N a oa ‘ X ~ 28 AY 

XV. 4—7 petvare év euol, Kayo ev vpiv. Kabus TO KAnpa...€av py 

s 2 aS 2 / t 2Qrxn £ a 28 ‘ > > ‘ t € 
pay ev TH dprédo, odrws odd8 tuets cay pa) ev euol péryte... (5) 6 
/ > > ‘ > ‘ 2 2 2k s s 3 2 f 2X 
pévov év éuoi Kayo év ard... (6) eav py tis mevy ev epoi... (7) éav 

peivyrte év éuoi kal Td pyward, pov év tiv peivy. 

XV. 15 ovkéte Aéyw buas SovAovs?, 6te Oo SodAos...tuas S€ eipnKa 
diAous. 

XV. 19 ef x Tod Kécpou Are, 6 Kdopos dv TO iBrov epider: Ore de 
éx Tod Kdopov odK gard, GAN eyo éeeEduyv tpds éx Tod Kdopov, dua 
TODTO picel DUas 6 KOT MOS. 

[2551] xvi. g—11 mepi duaprias pér, dre... (10) wept Stxarooivys 8¢, 
Ort..., (11) wept 5é Kpicews, OTL... 

2 nw a ‘ nw a . 

+ xvi. 14 ék Tod émod Anuperau Kai avayyeAct tiv, comp. Xvi. 15 
rov Stu ek Tov é40d AapBave Kai avayyedet tiv (2488 and 2583). 

+ xvi. 16 Muxpov kal odxérs Oewpetré pe Kai radu puxpov Kal operGE 





pe, COMp. XVi. 19 dre elov Muxpov Kal od Gewpeiré pe, Kai maAwW puKpov 
kat oweoGé pe ; (2583 and 2615) 


XVli. 2—5 ddfacdv cov TOV ViOV, tva O VLOS 6 vids dofaon oe oé,...dwcet avrois 


Conv aidviov: ai 8€ éorw 4 aiwvios lw7...eyw oe for...2yd oe edéaca... .KaL VvOv 


ddéacov pe ov. 





1 ai pet > pee a ie Sek , ©. bed , \ 
YY xvi. 12 ETYPOVV QvuTovs «Vv TW OVOMATL gov 9 EOWKAS fLOL...KaL 





Ph 


1 [2550 a] Jesus has also previously said xiii. 33 8rov éyw brdyw and xiii. 36 
&rov brdyw, but never trdyw without drov in the Last Discourse hitherto. 
Earlier. in the Gospel, Jesus says to the Jews vii. 33 é7t xpévov puxpor....cal drdyw 


pos Tov wéuWavrd je and viil. 21 ey brdyw kal fnrioeré pe. But xiv. 28 appears 
to be a free summary of xiv. 4—18. 


2 [2550 4] ? Referring to xiii. 16 od« srw So0do0s pelfwv Tod Kuplov avTov ovde 
dmécrodos pel{wv Tod méuwavros avTov. 
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a ea 1 
oddeis e€ adrayv amAero, cgmp. xvill. g 6 Adyos dy clrev dt Ods 
dédwxds por odk ardAcoa ef adrav obdéva icles) 

XVil. 14—-16 Kal 6 kdopos éulonoev adrovs, Sri odk clay ék Tod 
Koopov Kabus eyo ov eit éx Tod Kdéopov.... (16) ék rod Kédcpou odk 
ciaiv Kabws éyd od« eit ex Tod Kdopov. 

XVil. 18 KaOas ewe améoretdas eis Tov Kdopov Raye améoretha améoreAa aitovs 
eis TOV kéopov, comp. XVli. 23 Kat eens abrods Kabus eue pyarnoas. eres) 

XVil. 258 iva 6 Kécpos moredy dtu ov ue daréorethas.. ~ (23) & iva, 
yeeay 6 Kdcpos Ot. OV pe améotetdas, Kal nyamrnoas adrods Kabus 
ee HyaTnoas. 

XVill. 29 é&pAGev ody 6 Il. ew mpds abrods cal ES (38) Kat 
TOTO €imwv Tadw dem vey mpos Tovs “Iovd. Kat Aeyet avrois...xix. 4 Kat 
eEnr\Oev rddw tw o II. (marg. @&pAGev wadw 6 TI. tw) Kal deve 


avrots.... 


XVill. 33 €ionADev ovv madw eis 7d mparTdpiov oO II....Kal elrev 





> -~ = a 
QUT®@...XIX. 9 Kai eio#AOev eis TO mpartwpiov mdAW Kal ena T® Inood.... 





XVili. 38 A€yet adrois Js; ovdeniav etpioxw ev adTé airiav...xix. 4 

iva ae dre oddepiav aitiav cipicxw év avd. .. (6) éyw yap ovx edpioxw 
Shee EURO) EVIL TG! OU RSEY LOI 
€v avt@ airiav. 
» > , a a 
XX. 19 ovoys ovv dias...xal Tov Oupdv Kexecpevwv...7nAOev 6 "Inc. 
Ae > x , \ a a 
Kal con €ls TO perov Kal A€yer avrois Eipyvy viv... (26) épxetar 6 “Ino. 
TOV 6 a x / . 9 > \ / uy > Ei / ca 
vpwv KexAeicpevwv, Kal €oTy €is TO péeoov Kal elev Kipyvyn viv. 

eae vases SUT LE VOY ETE! 





Xx, 19 "AxoAovGer pot... (22) av avrov Oédw pévew...té mpods o€; oF 
pot axoXovGe', 

[2552] Several of the foregoing instances indicate a tendency to 
place the /as¢ word or clause of a saying first, when the saying is 
repeated :—“I baptize in water...in water baptizing” (followed by 
“baptize in water”)?; “under the fig tree I saw thee...I saw thee 
under the fig tree®”; “I have not a husband...Well saidst thou 
‘A husband I have not*’” ; “‘Our fathers—the manna they ate in the 
uulderness’...6your fathers—they ate in the wilderness the manna’” 
(where the clause “ ate in the wilderness ” was last and is now first)> ; 
“T have come down from the heaven...how now saith he, ‘ From the 
heaven I have come down®’?”; “not that the Father some one hath seen— 


1 Only a few of these passages are commented on below, but the textual Index 
will indicate that many of them are explained elsewhere in comments that include 
order and emphasis as well as mere grammatical syntax. 

2 i. 26—33. 3 i. 48, 50. Shiv. 17 Seyi. 3Ty 40> 

§ [25522] vi. 38, 42. But perhaps we ought to take vi. 41—2, the whole 
saying of the Raat together, ‘‘The Jews...murmured because he said, I am the 
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ise a al ee et 
except he that is from God, his [man] hath seen the Father” ; “and 
on the sabbath ye circumcise a man: if circumeision ts received ig (Aap- 
Béver) a man on the sabbath®” ; “Can it be that from Galilee the Christ 
cometh ?...Did not the Scripture say that from...cometh the Christ®?” 
“in your sin ye shall die... said therefore [that] Ye shall die in your 
sins*” ; “my life I lay down for the sheep...because 7 Jay down my 
life’” ; “I thank thee that ¢how heardest me, but I (emph.) knew that 
at aire times me thou hearest®”; “he will give him Jie eternal, and 
this is the eternal life’” ; “they are not from the world... from the 
world they are not®” ; “ follow me...do thou me follow®.” 

[2553] It is very natural that what has been last said should 
sometimes be uppermost in our minds and foremost on our lips 
when we repeat the substance of a saying. In Greek this alteration 
of order is far more often possible than in idiomatic English, as the 
last paragraph shews; but where the Greek order can be followed in 
English, something is gained in the appreciation of emphasis. Still 
more is gained by realising that Johannine variations, where they are 
not deliberately introduced to serve some mystical purpose, spring 
from the instinct of a dramatist in sympathy with life and living 
speech. Wherever a word is placed out of its usual order, or out of 
the order in which it has previously occurred, then—unless a change 


bread that came down from the heaven, and they kept saying... How now saith he 
From the heaven I have come down,” so that the Jews repeat the phrase at first in 
Christ’s order ‘‘come down from the heaven” and then reverse the order, ‘‘ from 
the heaven come down.” Subsequently Christ takes up the words as the Jews have 
left them, placing ‘‘ from the heaven” first, and emphasizing it as indicating the 
source of the living bread (vi. 50, 51, 58). 

1 vi. 46. 2 vii. 22—3. 

3 [2552 6] vii. 41-2. In viii. 5r-—2, Christ says ‘‘ Death shall he surely not. 
behold for ever,” and the Jews repeat it as ‘‘ He shall surely not taste death for 
ever” (2576). 

* vill. 21, 24. 5x .Oha, 07 

6 [2552 c] xi. 41. In xii. 26 “‘If me a man (dy euol tis) be serving, let him 
follow me...if a en ee zs) me be serving, my Father will honour him,” the 
position of ‘‘me” in ‘‘ifsae” makes the pronoun extremely emphatic, and the 
unusual separation of qés from édy (€dvy and rs being usually in juxtaposition 
vi. 51, vii. 17, 37 etc.) suggests ‘‘a certain one” (whereas édv 71s would be in 
effect, ‘‘ whoever”) so that the meaning may be paraphrased as ‘‘/f an individual 
here and there zs singular enough to wish to serve me, let him follow me.” In the 
pigste clause (édy zis éuol) ‘‘me” is still emphatic, but not so emphatic as 
at first. 


7 xvii. 2. Soxvitenn 4, 10s Sexxi, 19) 22. 
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is made for clearness'—some difference of emphasis may be expected®. 





; 1 [2553 a,] If (i. 20) éy& ovx etut had been repeated in iii. 28 after elroy, readers 
might have taken elrov éyw together. In iv. 17, Kad@s eles dre ox exw dvdpa 
would have been liable to a momentary misunderstanding; but emphasis, there, 
seems to me the main cause of the change. 

? [2553a] To take one of the most insignificant instances, relating to ‘‘the 
sellers of doves” in ii. 14—16 robs rwdofvTas Boas x. mpoB. K. TeptoT....TOIs TAS 
meptorepas mwodav, the author first speaks of those se//img oxen and sheep and 
doves,” laying a slight emphasis on the ‘‘selling” as being a defilement of the 
temple, and then, owing to our Lord’s special mention of the ‘‘doves,” he lays 
a slight emphasis on ‘‘the doves” by varying the order. In iv. 10 od dv qrnoas, 
the unusual position of dy calls strong attention to the hypothesis. ‘‘Thou, 77 
that case [hadst thou but known] wouldst have asked him [zzstead of waiting for 
him to ask thee] and he would have given thee (x. @6wxey dv go).” In ii. 18 
‘What sign shewest-thou?” the order is usual, but vi. 30 ‘‘ What then doest *hou 
(emph.) [as a] sig (rl otv movets od oypetov)?” the intention is to imply an 
antithesis between ‘‘thou” and ‘‘ Moses” (previously implied) and also between 
“‘sign” and the sign of the ‘‘manna” previously mentioned. On the difference 
between viii. 23 é« rodrov rod Kkécmov and éx Tod Kécpmou TovTou, see 2553c. 

[2553 4] In viii. 47 é« rod Oe0d odx éoré, both the beginning and the end (but 
especially the end) are emphatic (‘‘ From God ye are essentially vot”) as compared 
with the ordinary and unemphatic order in x. 26 ‘‘ye are not from my sheep.” In 
ii. 13 kai dvéBn els’Iep. 6 "Inoots the order is to be contrasted with that in v. 1 Kal 
avéBn "Inoods eis "Iep. and in vii. 14 709 5¢...dvéBn "I. els 7d lepdv x. edldackev. 
In ii. 13, the position of Ijaods at the end of the sentence, as well as its separation 
from dvéB8y, and a previous mention of (ii. 12) ‘‘his mother and brethren,” seeth 
intended to emphasize ‘‘ Jesus,” as going up to Jerusalem, apart from His family, 
no longer as a common pilgrim, but by Himself, for the first time, in His character 
of Saviour (Jesus). This emphasis would be out of place in v. 1, vii. 14. 

[2553 c] Tatra ra pruara etc., at the beginning of a sentence, in Vili. 20, X. 21, 
means ‘“‘these words just mentioned” (comp. x. 6, 18, xi. 4, xix. 20). Lf wz 
zs desired to emphasize ‘‘these,” ‘‘this” etc. in contrast with something else, it 
is usual to write 7a phuara radra. Consequently, in N.T., ‘‘¢hzs [present] age” 
is always 6 ali obros—except where Mt. xii. 32 inserts the antithetical clause ore 
év row 7 alGve ob're év r@ wéddovTt (but several authorities correct the unusual 
phrase). So ‘‘¢his [present] world” in N.T. is always 6 xéamos obros except in 
Jn viii. 23 duets ex rovrov rod Kbcpmou éaré, ey ovK elul ex Tob Koapou ToUTOV. 
Here again so many authorities have substituted the usual é« 7. doy. Tour. that 
Tisch. has adopted it; but the evangelist may use the unemphatic form in the 
first clause in order to prepare for the emphatic form in the second. In the 
Samaritan Dialogue, the influence of such phrases as ¢ ali obros and 6 Kébomos 
obros is apparent in iv. 13 was 6 wivew éx 7. daros TovToU, which means literally 
the water of this well, but suggests spiritually ‘‘¢he water of this world.” The 
woman replies, without any sense of emphasis, 66s uot Tobro Td Udwp “give me this 
water [you speak of |.” The emphatic form comes naturally from the Jews at the 
end of the sentence in vi. 34 mdvrore dds hulv r. dprov rodrov. Christ uses the 
unemphatic form in the middle of sentences in vi. 51, 58, but there antithesis is 
implied in the context so that the emphatic form is not necessary. 

[2553] What is the difference between the participial clause in vi. 14 
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6 mpopirns 6 épxouevos els rov xbcuov and in xi. 27 06 xp. 6 vids 7. Beot o els Tov 
xéapov épxduevos? In the former, the multitude emphasize the popular phrase about 
the Deliverer (1632 foll.) ‘‘He that is to come,” and subordinate ‘‘the world” ; 
but Martha, having already used the phrases ‘‘Christ” and ‘‘Son of God,” now 
subordinates the ‘“‘coming” to the thought of ‘‘the world,” which the Son is 
to deliver. In xviii. 38 éy& ovdeulav ebploxw év abr@ alrlay, xix. 4 obdeulay alr. 
ebp. ev atrg, xix. 6 ey yap odx edp. ev atr@ alrlay, Pilate begins and ends 
by emphasizing his own personal opinion instead of merging it in the official 
decision of a judge: (1) ‘‘Z for my part find nothing whatever in him of guilt [but 
still instead of acquitting him I ask you whether you would like me to release him 
as a favour to you]”; (2) ‘‘I. bring him forth to you outside the palace that ye 
may recognise that I find xothing whatever of guilt in him” followed by an appeal 
to pity or contempt, ‘‘Behold, the man!” ; (3) ‘‘Take him yourselves and crucify 
him, for 7 for my part do not find in him guilt.” On the third occasion, the 
phrase “not...guilt” is a little weaker than ‘‘no guilt whatever” (o¥deulay alriav) 
on the first and second, the emphasis being reserved for the earlier part of 
the sentence, which is, in effect, ‘‘Kill him, for /, the judge, pronounce him 
guiltless.” 

[2553 ¢] In discussing (1949) vi. 58, od xadds Epayov ol marépes no mention 
was made of the fact that SS, D, and other authorities, add tuav, and some add 
7d udvva. These additions would be naturally suggested (1) by vi. 49, of marépes 
buay éparyov...7d udvva, (2) by the fact that ol rarépes in N.T. almost always means 
the Patriarchs, represented by Abraham, as being receivers of the promises 
on the basis of which they became fathers of the Chosen People. Fritzsche, 
on Rom. ix. 5 ai érayyedlat...ol marépes, censures Theodoret for supposing that oi 
marépes includes those who received promises ‘‘through the prophets.” Heb.i. 1, 
however, appears exceptionally to use it thus, when contrasting Tois tarpdow 
and qui. But Jn vi. 58—where there is no such contrast—‘‘ the fathers ate...and 
died,” if applied to the rebellious fathers of Israel in the wilderness, is unique in 
its application. It has been suggested above (1949) that what Christ taught to 
Jews in the second person John is summarising for Greeks in the third person. 
In the former shape, it was: ‘‘ Your fathers ate in the wilderness the manna and 
died.” In the latter it is, ‘‘ The fathers ate and died.” By omitting ‘“‘the manna,” 
and ‘‘in the wilderness,” John perhaps suggests an application that extends beyond 
the period of forty years: ‘‘From the time of Abraham onwards the fathers 
of Israel ate [of ‘every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God’] and 
yet died.” 

[2553] Origen, discussing God’s revelations to man before the Incarnation, 
repeatedly protests against the view that the Apostles were superior in knowledge 
to ‘‘the Fathers and the Prophets.” In “the Fathers” he appears to give the 
most prominent place to Abraham, then (Huet ii. 96 D) he mentions Moses and 
Joshua, before passing to Isaiah and Ezekiel. Afterwards he says (2d. 98c) 
“Consequently, not even_the Apostles are to be deemed wiser than the Fathers, 
or Moses, and the Prophets.” He complains that “many” vainly imagine that 
“‘the Apostles are wiser than ¢he Fathers and the Prophets” and says that ‘‘they 
cancel the gift bestowed on the Fathers and the Prophets by God through Christ 
(through whom all things were made).” These expressions suggest that Origen— 
whom I have not been able to find quoting Heb. i. 1 ‘‘spake to the Fathers in the 


Prophets” —would have preferred to say that ‘‘God spake in times past iz the 
Fathers and the Prophets.” 
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§ 2. Chiasmus 


[2554] Many of the instances in 2546—51 are of the nature of 
chiasmus (2544 a). This is a natural arrangement when the writer 
wishes to combine parallelism with climax, or with the argument 
a fortiori. For the change of order in the second clause (sometimes 
taking the reader by surprise) emphasizes both the terms in that 
clause : ‘‘If the things of earth I said unto youand ye believe not, how 
[is it possible that] if 7 say unto you the things of heaven, ye will 


believe!?”; “Ye do not receive me...him ye will recetve’” ; ““Thou 


art disciple to him, but we to Moses are disciples*.” In vill. 13—14, 


the two halves of an accusation correspond to the two halves of the 
reply, in chiasmus, thus, (1) “Thou about thyself testifiest” to “ Even 
if J testify about myself,” and (2) “ Thy testimony is not true” to 
“ True is my testimony.” In “ Thou lovedst them, even as me thou 
lovedst,” emphasis is laid upon the infinity of the Father’s love*. So, 


avi wha. Avago. 3 ix. 28. 

4 [2554] xvii. 23 kal qydrnoas adro’s Kabws éuée 7ydrynoas. Here the verb is 
at the extremes. Compare xvii. 18 xaOas éué dméoreidas els Tov Kbomov, Kaya 
dméoretha avrovs els Tov xébcjqov, where there is neither exact parallelism (xaOws ov 
éué...naryw atrovs) nor yet chiasmus. 

[25544] In xi: 29—31 wyép0n Tax Kal Hpxero mpds avrov...lédvres Thy Mapidp. 
ére raxéws dvéorn Kal é&fAGev, the adverb raxéws-—by the repetition of ‘‘quickly” 
in a different form (‘‘[thus] quickly [as I have said”])—seems intended to 
draw attention to the manner and haste of Mary’s ‘‘arising.” But raxv, by 
its position between 7yép8n and #pxero (so that the reader has no time to dwell 
on the adverb) is subordinated to its verb 7yép0y, which is something more than 
“rising up” and suggests ‘‘roused from torpor,” ‘‘awakened from the lethargy of 
sorrow.” There is no emphasis on raxv, for the emphasis is on the “‘starting up 
...and going to him [i.e. Jesus].” Similarly, in LXX, emphasis is laid, not on 
the ‘‘quickness” but on the ‘‘falling away” of Israel in Ex. xxxii. 8, Deut. ix. 12, 
16 (A), Judg. ii. 17, with raxv after various verbs. But the rapidity of the falling 
away of the fickle Galatians is emphasized by raxéws before the verb in Gal. i. 6 
Oavpdtw bre otrws Taxéws weraridecde. The Jews know nothing of the coming of 
the Teacher, or of the consequent ‘‘rousing” of Mary. All they perceive is the 
haste with which she “arose and went out.” In N.T., as in LXX, some writers 
use Tax not raxéws, others raxéws not raxv. It is characteristic of Jn that he 
uses both with slightly different shades of meaning. For these and other reasons, 
the conclusion of Blass about raxéws in xi. 31 (p. 308 ‘‘certainly an interpolation”) 
appears to me erroneous. 

[2554] The Egyptian Papyri have Oxyr. 743 (B.C. 2) Kahds dé yéyovev 7d raxd 
avrav édGetv (no great emphasis), 531 (2nd cent.) édy yap Beol OéAwor Tdxv0v mpos 
oé Hiw wera Tov Mexelp wiva émel ev xepolv exw émétiwa Epya, 7.¢. [‘‘I cannot come 
at once but] I will come sooner [than might be expected under the circumstances] 
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at the conclusion of Christ’s last prayer (xvii. 21—3) when He turns 
for a while from praying for the disciples to pray for the world, the 
words may be paraphrased, “in order that the world may grow in 
belief (iva 5 xdcpos murtedy)...in order that knowledge may dawn on 
the world (iva ywaony & xéopos)” so as to indicate that, for the 
moment, “the world” stands prominent in the thoughts of the 
Saviour. 

[2555] The following are instances of chiasmus in which there is 
no repetition of a previous saying. Apart from the Prologue, only 
one or two of them are from strict narrative’. The emphasis gained 
by it for the final word is apparent in such instances as “No one 
hath ascended into the heaven save he that from the heaven 
descended?,” and still more in “ He that zs [essentially] from the earth 











after Mecheir is over,” Fayum 126 dvedOe ody raxéws dre émlys (sic), where the 
words ‘‘for it is pressing”’ indicate that raxéws is emphatic. 

[25542] On Heb. xiii. 23 édv rdyeov Epynra, Westcott says, “‘The com- 
parative suggests the occurrence of hindrances which the apostle could not 
distinctly foresee. Compare v. 19”—apparently rendering rdxevov in both verses 
‘more quickly [than might be expected in view of the obstacles].” Tdxvov is 
read by ® as well as other inferior mss. in 1 Tim. iii. 14 (W.H.) éAmifav €dOeiv 
[mpds aé] év rdxer, éav 5¢ Bpadivw. There Chrys. reads raxéws: but he also 
paraphrases thus Heb. xiii. 19 as Wore me taxéws éAOeiv mpds duds (though he 
quotes that text with 7dx:ov) and some scribes might avoid rdéxcoy owing to the 
condemnation of it by Lucian (iii. 573) and by Phrynichus. Moreover, if the text 
WaS TTPOCCETAYEIOEAN, an erroneous interpretation of eTayel0e as being ETayele 
might explain the dropping of ce and hence of mpos ce in some Mss. “Hy rdxec in 
N.T. is always connected with divine retribution or angelic command except 
in Acts xxv. 4. If & rdxee is a corruption of rdxevov, 1 Tim. as well as Heb. 
might accord with the Papyrus as above quoted (2554c) in the meaning “‘sooner 
than might be expected under the circumstances.’ Comp. Plut. Vit. Fad. § 12 
Tax.ov pev 7 éyw mpocedéxwy, Bpddioy 6’ 7 adrds éoevde... which shews how 7dxtov 
might be used of ve/ative speed. 

[2554¢] Against rendering rdxvov in xiii. 27 ‘‘at once”—like the imperious 
Qarrov in Aristoph.—it may be fairly urged (1) that Steph. gives abundant 
instances of 6@rrov thus used but none of rdxuov, (2) that tax’ is repeatedly thus 
used in N.T. (Mt. v. 25, xxyiii. 7, Lk. xv. 22), in LXX (2 S. xvil. 16, Ps. Ixix. £7, 
Ixxix. 8, cii. 2, cxliii. 7) and (Deissmann pp. 274—7) in magic adjurations, one of 
which (3rd century) congludes with the words 7459 Hdn Taxd raxv. If this had been 
the meaning we should have expected in xiii. 27 6 movets rolnoov raxv. 

1 ii. 3 “And of the money changers he poured out the copper coins and the 
tables he overturned,” vii. x ‘‘ And after these things walked Jesus in Galilee, for 
he was not willing in Judaea to walk.” The latter is not a very exact instance. 
For vi. 46, vii. 22—3, see 2552. 

2M £3; 
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from the earth [essentially] zs,” ie. such a one cannot rise above his 
nature. Only one of the following is certainly a precept, “Judge not 
according to appearance, but the judgment that is just sudge ye,” 
but it has been maintained above (2236—40) that a precept and not 
a statement is probably conveyed in “ Believe (muorevere) in God, in 
me also delieve®.” In xii. 36—7, emphasis is laid upon the adverbs 
of time, “ Thou art not able a¢ present to be my follower, but follower 
thou shalt be /ater on”—an emphasis repeated in Peter’s reply ‘“‘ Why 
am I not able to be thy follower a¢ this moment?” In the opening sen- 
tences of the Gospel there is true chiasmus in i. 3 “4/7 ¢hings through 
him came into being, and without him came into being xot even one 
thing.” But the preceding words 6 Adyos Hv mpods tov Oedv, kal Oeds Hv 
6 Adyos do not contain true chiasmus or, at all events, not such strict 
chiasmus as appears at first sight. For eds without the article is 
distinct from Oeds (in mpds rv Geov) with it. This passage must be 
discussed later on (2594), 


INSTANCES OF CHIASMUS 


. a ‘ Fi \ 
[2556] i. r—4 "Ev apy jv 6 Adyos Kal 6 Adyos Hv pos Tov Gedy, Kat 
x > < , zs - > 2 a \ ‘ 6 s 4 8 > > A 
Geds Hv 6 Adyos. Otros jv év apyn mpos Tov Geov. mavta dv avrod 
> / \ \ > mS PY voOe o 
éyévero Kai xwpis avtod eyeveTo ovdE Ev. 
ae x a a 2¢/ % , ‘ \ , 
ii. 15 Kal tov KoAAvBiorav e&€xeev TA KepwaTa Kal Tas Tpamélas 
eee 
averpewev. 
ee 3 \ > / > ‘ 2 % > ‘ ces a > a 
lil. 13 ovdels dvaBeByxer cis Tov ovpavov ei wn O EK TOU Ovpavod 
4 
kataf3as. 
aad a me a im + 
ili, 31 0 dy ék THs yas Ex THS ys EoTiy, 
Vv. 24 0 Tov Aoyov pov akovwy Kal mictedwv TO TéumpavTi pe...eis 
plow ovK épxerat GAAG petaBEeBynxev éx Tod Oavdtov eis THY Lwnv. 
* © a / > ” a 
vii. 1 weprerarer [6] "I. év rH TadsAalg, ov yap nOedev év rij “lovdala 
TEpLTrateiv. 
** > , € , a Palm sos 8: > 
Vil. 7 ov SvvaTat oO KOT MOS pL ELV UPA, ENE OE MLTEL, 
a X / >| 3 ‘\ ‘\ , / 4 
vii. 24 py Kpivere kat’ dw GAG THY Sikaiav Kpiow Kpivere. 


ot ¢ / 
vil. 28 xdpe oidare Kal oldare moev eipi, 





1 [2555 a] iii. 31 6 wy éx rhs ys ex rhs ys éorlv. Here 6 &v—which is 
frequently used for God, ‘‘He that essentially is”—is paradoxically connected 
with é« Ths yfs- ‘O éx ris yfis would have been quite sufficient to express, 
unemphatically, ‘‘he that is from the earth.” At the end of the sentence, éorly 
receives emphasis from its position and from its relation to the preceding a. 

PEVile 24. xiv 01 
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vii. 35 py eis tv Stacmopay trav “EAnvev pé\Ae TopederOar Kai 
duddoKew Tovs “EAAgvas ; 

[2557] viii. 18 éyw eiue 6 paprupwv epi éuavrod Kai paprupel repi 
€uod o Temas pe TaTHp. 

ix. 25 Ei dpaprwdds éorw ovx oda, ev olda, ote tupdds dv apte 
Brérw. 

xii. 31 viv xptows éotiv tod Koopov TovTov, viv 6 apxwy TOD KdapoVv 
tovrou éxBAnOnoerau eéw. 

xiii, 20 6 AapBavwr ay Two méempw ewe NapBaver, 6 Se ewe Aap Bavwv 
AapBaver Tov wéepipavTa pe. 

xii. 36, 37 ov dvvacai pot viv dxoAovOnoa, axodovOyoers 5¢ Vorepov 
...61 Ti od Stvapal wou axodovbeiy apte ; 

xiv. 1 muorevere els Tov Oeov, Kai eis Eue miorevere. 

xiv. 7 ei éyvwkerré pe, kal Tov Tatépa pov av yoete: am apte 
ywooxere abrov Kal éwpdxare, Comp. Vill. 19 ef ewe Serre, Kat Tov 
matépa pov av ydere, where there is parallelism. 

Xvi. 20 kAatoere Kal Opnvycere vpeis, 6 Se Koopos xapyoerat. 

Xvi. 27—8 ...dre éy mapa tod marpos eéqdOov. ééfdAOov ex Tod 
marpos kai éhndvOa eis Tov Koo pov> TAAL apinuL TOV KOT MOV Kai Topevomat 
mpos TOV matépa, 

XVil. IIT Kat obkére eiul ev TG Kdopw Kal adtol év TO Kocpo eiciv. 

XVil. 16 ék Tod Kéopov ovK eialy Kabws eyd ovK cipi ex TOD Kdopov. 

Xvill. 36 “H Bacwreia y enn ovK éotw ex Tod xdcpov tovTov: e 
€x Tov x, Tovtov qv 9 B. 1 éuy,...... viv d& 9 B. 4 eun ovK eorw 
évrevier. 


§ 3. Zhe Possessive Genitive 


[2558] Among Johannine variations of order one of the most 
frequent is that of the pronominal possessive genitive, which, for the 
sake of brevity, may be conveniently illustrated by the use of the 
genitive singular of avrés used possessively. ‘“ He stretched out Ais 
[own] hand” would be expressed (1) in Hebrew, briefly, by the 
inflexional form “ his-hand,” (2) in LXX, lengthily, by THY XEipa avrod, 
(3) in classical Gk, briefly (as in French) by the article without the 
pronoun, ryv xeipa—if at least the context made the meaning clear. 
All the evangelists, John included, freely use (2). But in describing 
how Peter wounded the High Priest’s servant and “cut off his ear,” 
all but Luke make atrod precede the article and noun (“he cut off 
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of him the ear”) expressed by John thus, dréxoev avrod 1d ardptov 75 
defov'. This avrod, preceding the article and the noun, must be 
carefully distinguished from atvrod intervening between the article 
and the noun, as in. 76 avrod wrapiov. The intervening avtod would 
be emphatic and the meaning would be “zs and nobody else’s ear,” 
but the precedent airod is unemphatic and throws the emphasis on 
“ear,” so that it is almost equivalent to “cut off, not his hand, or 
foot, but his ear.” To avrod, emphasizing avrov, seldom or never 
occurs in the Gospels*, but avrod unemphatically preceding the 





1 [2558 a] Jn xviii. 10, comp. Mk xiv. 47, Mt. xxvi. 51, Lk. xxii. 50. In Mk 
Xv. 19 €rumrov avtod tiv Kepadyy, the parall. Mt. xxvii. 30 has érurrov els rv 
xegadyv avo, and D reads, in Mk, érumroy avrov...els rqv «., ‘they smote him on 
the head,” which substantially represents the meaning. Such a genitive in John, 
Rev., and Epictetus, for the most part immediately precedes the article. But this 
is not always the case in N.T., e.g. in Mk vii. 19 od« eloropeveras adrod els Thy 
xapdiay add’ els rhv koiMlay. But there, too, the unemphatic precedent airod 
throws the emphasis on what follows. Its precedent position also enables avrod 
to define both xapélay and xoiAlay. See 2559 a and 2783. 

? [2558 4] Outside the Gospels, Bruder (1888) indicates Rom. iii. 24 77 adrod 
Xapert, ili. 25 7y adrod aluart, 1 Thess. ii. 19 év 7G adTod mapovolg. But he omits 
Tit. ili. 5 kara 7d avrod &deos, Heb. ii. 4 xard rv adrod OéAnow and 1 Jn ii. 27 7d 
avrod xploua (25692). W.H. mark the txt as doubtful in Jas i. 18 els ro civac 
quads amapxiv twa Trav ‘adrod’ (marg. éavrod) xrisudrwy. In all these cases the 
pronoun is emphatic as when we say ‘‘ His will be done,’’ meaning ‘‘ God’s, not 
man’s.” In 2 Pet. iii. 7 W.H. have aér@ (not avrod). In such phrases as Rom. 
1. 207 Te aldvos abrod Sbvapus, i. 21 ) dovveros avray Kapdla, 1 Pet. ii. 9 76 Oavpacrdv 
atrod $@s, part of the emphasis of the pronoun is intercepted by the preceding 
adjective. Comp. Rom. viii. 11. 

[2558 ¢] No satisfactory instances have been alleged where possessive avrés 
comes between the article and the noun without emphasis. Blass § 48. 8 (n. 1) 
alleges Heb. vii. 18, Herm. Mand. vi. 2, and compares Clem. Hom. xiv. 7, 10. 
But in Heb. vii. 18 the context has contrasted the Levitical priesthood and that of 
Melchizedek ; and now the writer says ‘‘ there is a disannulling of the preparatory 
command. because of the weakness of that (did 7d adrfjs dodevés) [as compared with 
the strength of thzs|.” In Herm. Mand., the context has described Hermas 
as desiring to know the (v. 1—2) évépyecavy of Wrath, and has spoken (vi. 1. 1) of 
the dvvauuy and évépyecavy belonging to Faith, Fear and Self-control. Now (vi. 2. 
1) the Teacher says, ‘‘ There are two angels with man, one of Righteousness and 
one of Wickedness,” and Hermas replies, ms obv, Kipie, yrwoouar Tras abrav 
évepyelas ‘‘ How shall I recognise the energies of those [as of the rest] because both 
the angels dwell with me?” The pronoun is therefore emphasized. Clem. Hom. 
xiv. 7, Schwegler’s text, has Urép mdvras abrov me rods pidous dyarGv (not rods 
airov pious) so that it is not to the point. In Clem. Hom. xiv. to ob ef Saioros, 
6 ravrns dvnp kal rev abris raldwy maryHp, a husband and father, supposed dead, is 
being identified in the presence of his wife: “Thou [it seems] art Faustus, 
the husband of ¢47s woman and the father of er children?” z.e. those whom she 
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article occurs occasionally in the Synoptists and very frequently 
indeed in John. It may be called the unemphatic precedent pos- 
sessive avrod, or “the vernacular possessive” (2776—84)'. It occurs 
in John about eighteen times; but in the Synoptists, taken all 
together, not much more than half that number. 

[2559] The same difference, though not to the same extent, is 
perceptible in the Johannine and the Synoptic use of pov, cov, and 
ipdv?. Here, too, Luke appears to avoid the precedent unemphatic 








calls children as mother you call children as father. Av’rjs appears nearly 
equivalent to radrys, which is perhaps not repeated because the repetition would be 
monotonous, But the text of this book is so full of errors that rwvavrns may very 
well be an error, T@TAYTHC being read aS TWNAYTHC. 

1 [2558 d] The ‘‘ vernacular” possessive—which is freq. in Epictetus and 
Rev.—appears in i. 27 Wa Niow adrod Tov iudvta Tod brodjparos as contrasted 
with the parall. Mk i. 7, Lk. iii. 16 Adcae Tov inavra Trav Vrodnudtwv abrod (Mt. 
diff.). Contrast also xi. 32 érecev airod mpds rovs wédas with Mk vy. 22 mime: mpds 
rovs 1édas avrod (and sim. Mk vii. 25, Lk. viii. 41 Ingod, xvii. 16). 

[25582] Where Mk xi. 15, Mt. xxi. 12 have rds tpaméfas rav KohAvBioTar, 
Jn ii. 15 has rév Ko\AuBiordv ekéxeev Ta Képuara Kal Tas rpawefas dvérpepev. But 
the precedent possessive noun stands on a different footing from the precedent 
possessive pronoun, and is probably emphatic, placed first to define the two 
following nouns (2559 a). The meaning is, “‘ And as for the money-changers he 
poured out their coins and overturned their tables.” Similarly in vili. 17 d¥o 
avOpirwv % waptupla adnOys éorw the genitive is manifestly emphatic—‘‘the 
testimony of two men” being required by law to establish truth. So it is in the 
second clause of x. 4—5 ‘‘they know his voice (r. ¢. avrod)...they kriow not 
of strangers the voice (rv dddorpluy Thy dwvyv),” where dddorplwy, though 
precedent, is more emphatic than adrod. ’AdAorplwy is virtually a noun, and it is 
emphasized by antithesis. In ix. 27—8 atrod and Mwvoéws are perhaps to be 
regarded as objective genitives ‘‘disciples following zm and Moses” and the 
genitives aré emphasized by antithesis, The separation of the genitive from the 
noun in xx. 23 dv Twwv apfre Tas duaprias makes the intervening apfre emphatic, 
‘“©Of whomsoever ye forgive sins,’ and ‘‘forgive” is also emphasized by 
antithesis with ‘‘ retain” (mentioned in the context). 

2 [2559 a] I have not found the precedent unemphatic possessive with judy in 
the Gospels unless it occurs in Jn xi. 48 dpotow quay Kai tov Témov xal 7d vos 
which is almost equivalent to ‘‘they will take away from us both Temple and 
national existence.” Phil. ili. 20 judy yap TO mwodlrevua is differentiated by the 
initial position of 74@v, and by the intervening ydp: it means, in effect, ‘‘ Hor us 
[whatever it may be for gthers], our country is in heaven.” Rom. xiii. rr éyyérepov 
qyudv is prob. (see Step.) an instance of objective genitive. In rs Thess. iii. 10 and 
13 ldely tudy 7d mpbowmov, and ornpliac budy rds Kapdlas, the unemphatic tudv 
throws the emphasis on what follows, ‘‘see you face to face,” “ strengthen [you not 
outwardly but inwardly in| your hearts.” The unemphatic precedent genitives, 
vuav and air@y occur severally in 1 Thess. v. 23 Adros d€ 6 Oeds ris elpyvns 
Gryidoat buds ddoredels, Kal OAdKAnpoY buev TO Tvedua Kal 7 WuX) Kal 7d cHua... 
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genitive as in his account of the healing of the paralytic compared 
with that in Mark and Matthew’ And in the healing of the 
centurion’s servant, where Matthew, using the unemphatic pov, 
lays stress upon the condescension of coming all the way to the 
centurion’s “house,” instead of healing at a distance (“come to 
my house”), Luke neglects or avoids this distinction. John, since 
he is continually representing the Saviour as using the words “I” 
and “my,” is bound to use “‘my” more frequently than the 
Synoptists: and accordingly he uses pov and éuod more frequently 
than any one of them. But if he wishes to emphasize “my” he 
mostly uses 6 éuds, and, to increase the emphasis, he repeats the 
article. “Eyds is used by John about forty times as against ten’ times 
in the rest of the Gospels. Thus he can rise to a climax of pro- 
nominal emphasis :—(1) pou 7a fpyyara, (2) Ta. pyyard pov, (3) Ta end 
pypata, (4) Ta pyyara ra eua®. See 2776—84. 


INSTANCES OF THE POSSESSIVE GENITIVE 


[2560] i. 27 tva Avow adrod Tov iudvra tov brodnparos. 

a SP os ELIA |S Lvs seem ENE Fo Ne t 

ii. 15 kal tav xodAvBiotav é€éxeev TA Keppare Kal Tas Tpamélas 
> / 
avetpewev. 


ee A > a aes , 
li. 23 Oewpodvres adrod Ta TNmela a Errol. 





tnpndeln, Acts iv. 5 éy&vero 5¢ owaxPivar abray rods dpxovras x. Tods mpecB. 
k. Tovs ypaup.—in both cases before a group of governing nouns, as in Jn xi. 48 
before rdv rérov x. TO €Ovos. See 2783. 

1 (2559 4] Mk ii. 5, Mt. ix. 2 cov ai duapria, Lk. v. 20 cou al dy. cov: rep. 
Mk ii. 9, Mt. ix. 5, Lk. v. 23 (D has Mt. ix. 2 cor ai du., but Lk. v. 20 covai du. 
(correcting Mt. to Lk. and Lk. to Mt. as freq.). D also has Mk ii. 9 co ai dy., 
Lk. v. 23 gov ai ay.). 

2 [2559c] Mt. villi. 8 va pou bro thy oréyny elcédOys, Lk. vii. 6 wa bard rh 
oréynv mov elcéhOys. Mt., by using the unemphatic “ov, emphasizes oréynv. 

3 [2559] Blass (p. 317) says that 6 éuéds ‘‘ often has so little emphasis that it 
cannot easily be distinguished from wou: R. x. 1 7 evdoxia rijs éujs kapdlas=rijs kK. 
pov G.i. 13, Ph. i. 26.” But there is a wév in Rom. x. 1 7 wey eddoxla Tr. é. k. 
This, and the context, indicate an antithesis between that which would be 
well pleasing to the writer’s ow heart and that which may be the will of God for 
the present. In Gal. i. 12—15, there is a contrast between rijv Eun avactpophy 
more év TG "lovdaicug i.e. ‘my own [unconverted] manner of life” and the 
previously mentioned change that had come (12) “ through the revelation of Jesus 
Christ”; moreover the sense implies ri pev éunv dvactpopyy to correspond to 
(15) dre 5& edddknoev. In Phil. i. 25—6 there may be antithesis between bud 
and 6 ris éufs as freq. ‘in the Pauline Epistles (‘‘Z-shall continue to live 
that you may boast in me,’” Lightf. compares 2 Cor. i. 14 Kavxnua Und éopev 
Kabdmrep K. buels Huav). 
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pine ee SS 
ili, Ig —21 Hv xe ars) mounpe TO. Eorydssa 0 dpxerasi mpos TO pus, 
iva py Dees Ta Epya adrod...€pxerar mpos TO Pas, iva phavepwhh 
airod Ta épya ote év Ged eotiv eipyacpeva. 
iil. 32— 3 kal THv paptuptay avrod ovdels AapBaver. 6 AaBwv adrod 
TH paptupiay éoppay.ver.... 
iv. 16 dwvynodv cov Tov avdpa, (18) odk éorw Gov avyp. 
iv. 34 tva...xal TeAewow adrod TO épyov. 
iv. 47 Wa...kal idonras adrod Tov viov. 
Vi. 5 3155 éov py revere Thy odpxa Tov %. Tod a, Kal inte adTod TO 
alya...6 Tpwywy mov THY TapKa Kal mivov pee 76 atpa exer Cunv aiwviov 
7 yap cap& pov Gdn tis éoTe Bpaos, Kal TO alud jLov ehihys éote 
moots. 6 apwyov pou tiv odpKa Kai tivwv pov TO atya ev pol pevet. 
[2561] vii. 3 iva...dewpnoovew [0d] 7a epya (marg. Ta epya o cov) 
a 
& motets. 
vill. 17 dre Svo dvOpwrwv 4 paptupia aAnOns eoriv. 


ix. 6 éréOnxev adrod Tov wydov eri Tods 6POadpors. 





ix. 10 foll. ras [ovr] nvewyOnaodv cov oi 6>Gadpol; (11) éréxpurev ov 
tous 6. (rep. 30) (14) avéwfev adrod rods 6., (15) mydov éréOnkev jou 
> \ ‘ > > / / Mi > / ” > a 
émi tavs 6., (17) nvewsev gov tovs 6. (rep. 26), (21) TUs nvougev aiTod 
Tous 0. 

ix. 27, 28 py Kal tpels Oédere adrod pabyral yevéoOar;...3 pabyrys 
@> , e n x A > x , 
el éxeivov, nuets dé Tov M. éoprev pabyrai. 

X. 4, 5 OTe oldacw THY pwviv adrod...d7u odK oldact Tov GAAOTPLWV 
Thy puvyy. 

Xl. 32 érecev adrod mpds Tovs 7dédas A€yovoa aitd Kvupre, ci 7s doe 





ovk av mov adrébavey 6 4d., contrast 7b. 21, K., ei 7s de ovK av az. 
6 ad. pov. 
Tk thane Ss a eon ‘ \ t Wels ay 
x1. 48 dpotow yay Kal Tov TéroV Kat TO EOVos. 
xii. 16 Tatra otk éyvwoav adtov of pabytal TO mpaTov. 
oe / / \ om” Saree TOE Risen oe Cee / x ce, 

xii. 27 ddfac0v wov TO Ovoma, SO Xvil. 1 ddgaadv Gov Tov viOV. 

xli. 40 TeTUpAWKey aitav Tots dPOadruors Kal érupwoev aitdv THY 
xapoiav, freely quoted from Is. vi. 10 where there is no precedent 
genitive, but there is a non-precedent genitive rots Watv airév which 
Jn omits. 

xli. 47—8 édv tis juov dxovon Tav pynyatwy Kal pn Pvdagy...6...nq 
Aap Bavov 7a fpywara,jov. 

ee eee eee 
ee > a nin e fale 
Xlil. I OTe HAGev adrod y wpa, Contrast Ii. 4 74 wpa pov, Vil. 30, 





eee € 7 > nn . a 
Vill. 20, 4 wpa avTov, xvi. 21 7 wpa avrns. 
eee / / 
xiii. 6 foll. ov pov virres Tovs rddas; (8) ov pH vipys pov Tods Tddas, 
X ‘ 48 / o y 4 \ f ae 
(9) py Tovs modas ov povoy, (12) dre ovv Evipev TOvs wddas autor, 
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eae eee ee 
{t4) ci ov éyd evupa tudv tods mddas, Kal tuets deirere GAAHAWV 
virrew tovs mddas. See 2564. 

xiii, 18 6 tpwywy pov tov adpror, quoted freely from Ps. xli. 9 6 
éa9iwv aptous pov. 

[2562] xiv. 1, 27 Mi rapaccécOw tuav 7 xapdia, comp. xvi. 6, 22. 

xVeG tO peivare €v ry dydmry Ty epi. ay Tas évroAds pov TOTO, 
desir év TH ney pov, Kaus éy® Tod watpos Tas évTohas TETHPNKA Kal 
Hew avtod ey TH dydrp. 

Xv. 15 ok oldev ri rovet avTOv 6 Kvptos. 

XVl. 6 7 may wemAnpaxey § ey THV Kapdlav. 

XVl. 22 Kal xen duav n Kapola, quoted from Is. lxvi. 14 
Xapyoetar 7 xapdia Suav), 

Xvil. 6 “Edavépwoa cov 7d dvoywa, contrast xvii. II, 12 év Toa 
édvopati cov, 

XVill. 10 érauwev Tov Tod dpxrepéws Soddov Kal améxopev avrov Td 
wTapiov Td Sdekidv. 

XVIll. 37 was 6 dv ék THs adnGeias d aKOvEL Lov THS Puvys. 

XIX, 2 Sparen. ara avTov 7H Ecpeky: 


XIX. 29 OTOYyYoV...7TpoonveyKay avtov TO oTopatt. 


. g a ate . 7 \ a \ 
XIX. 31—4 Wa Kateayoow avtdv Ta oKéAy... (32) Kal Tod pev 
/ , ‘\ / ‘ na m” > / > ~ 
mpwrov Katéagay Ta oKéAy Kai rod dddov... (33) ov Katéagay avrod 


Ta okeAn, (34) Adyyn avTod THY wAevpay evéer. 

XIX. 35 kal adyOwy avrod éoriv 7 paptupia. 

XX. 23 ay Tivwv apare Tas dpaptias. 

ei 25s 27 éav H7...BddrAw tov SaxtvdAdv pov...kal Badrw pov THV 
xéipa. cis tiv wAevpay adrod... (2 7) Bépe tov duxtvdAov gov dde kal ide 
Tas xeipas pov Kat hépe THV xEipa cou Kal Bare eis riv wAevpdy pov. 

XX. 24 oidamev Ott aAnOys adtod 4 waptupia éoriv. 

[2563] In some of the instances given above, the pronoun 
(somewhat like the Latin “ei” in “ projecit se e/ ad pedes ”) occurs 
in a phrase mentioning some part of the body where “his,” “my ” 
etc. do not exactly mean, or at least do not emphasize, possession. 
Thus Luke (W.H.) “thou gavest me no water for my feet” is 
expressed in text by po, but in margin by preceding pov: and 
Luke’s following words twice use the unemphatic preceding pov to 
throw emphasis on the homage paid to Jesus by moistening or 








, 


1 [2562 a] Note that in three instances, xii. 40, xiii. 18, xvi. 22, when quoting 
LXX, Jn deviates from it by using a precedent genitive (sim. Rev., see 2781 4). 
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ee 





kissing His “/eef1”—perhaps taking the emphasis off the pronoun 
and throwing it on the noun “‘fee/,” because another tradition 
described an anointing of the “ead.” In John, the “vernacular” 
possessive occurs repeatedly with “eyes*” (in the narrative of the 
healing of the blind man), also with “heart?,” “head‘,” “ mouth®,” 
“legs®,” “side’,” “hand®.” Once it occurs with “right ear ’’—a note- 
worthy instance because it occurs in a portion of ‘“‘the four-fold 
Gospel,” the smiting of the High Priest’s servant by Peter : and here, 
though John agrees with Luke in adding that it was the “right ear” 
(a point omitted by Mark and Matthew) he follows Mark and 
Matthew against Luke in the use of the “vernacular” possessive’. 





1 [2563 a] Lk. vii. 44—6 tdwp mor éml wédas (without the article) but marg. 6. 
pov él rovs wédas: and then, éBpetév pou rods whdas...caTapirovod pou Tovs 1bdas. 
In his version of the Anointing, Mk xiv. 3 has xaréxeev atrod rfjs ceparijs. Lk.’s 
use of the precedent possessive here is all the more remarkable in view of his 
general deviation (2559) from the Synoptic use of it. It is one of many proofs 
that Lk. contains several documents written in several styles and variously revised. 

2 See ix. 7, 10, 11, 14, 15 etc. 3 xvi. 6, 22. * xix. 2: 

5 xix. 29. 6 xix. 31 EXTCea As Sixes 25. 

9 [2563 4] xviii. 10 dwékoer abrod 7d drdpiov 7d detcd6y. Comp. 1 Cor. vill. 12 
rimrovres adtav Thy ovveldnow dobevotcav, which is equivalent to ‘‘ smiting them 
[in the cruellest way, not in the body but] 2 ¢he conscience [and that too when it is} 
in a state of weakness.” So Mk xii. 15 eld&s adr&v thy brdxpiow and parall. Lk. 
XX. 23 Karavojoas 5& adrav Thy mavoupylay mean, in effect, ‘‘ detecting them in 
their hypocritical craft” (parall. Mt. xxii. 18 yvous d¢ ray wovnpiay adrGv). Mk v. 
30 tls pou Haro Tv luarlwy is given in Lk. viii. 46 as nYard mod tis and is 
repeated in Mk v. 31 without rév ivarlwy, the meaning being almost the same as 
“‘who touched me on, or, took hold of me by, the cloak?” 

[2563c] In Acts xvi. 22 repipyiavres abréy ra ludria, one or two inferior 
authorities read éavrav, perhaps because the scribes took the “‘ rending”’ to be like 
that of the High Priest in Mk xiv. 63 duaphias rovs xiravas avrod (sim. Mt. xxvi. 65 
diépntev 7a iwdria adrod). Rending one’s own garments would properly be 
expressed in classical Gk by the middle mepipjiacda Ta iudria. ‘ Rending off 
(wepiphéas) (act.) che (rd) garments” (without possess. genit.) regularly describes 
the action of public or private scourgers in Demosth. 403. 3, Polyb. xv. 3. 4, Plut. 
Vit. Poplic. 6. But Diod. Sic. xvii. 35 and others (see Steph.) use the active for 
the middle, and perhaps Lk. here used the unemphatic atréy as an additional 
indication that the meaning was zo? ‘‘ their own.” 

[2563d¢] The readersmust distinguish between (1) 74 pyuara abrod “the 
ordinary possessive,” (2) Ta avoid piwara ‘the zxtervening emphatic possessive,” 
intervening between the article and the noun and emphasizing atrod, (3) abrod 
Ta phuara “the precedent unemphatic possessive,” preceding the article and the 
noun and so unemphatic as to throw emphasis from itself—inless antithesis ex- 
ceptionally (2564) compels it to receive emphasis—on to the contiguous words. 
This last, being characteristic of colloquial style, will be often called, for brevity, 
“¢ vernacular.” 
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[2564] In xiii. 6 o¥ poy virres tovs médas, the genitive pronoun 
is emphasized by coming next after another pronoun (2784 ¢) so that 
the meaning is, “‘ Zhou / for me/ washest the feet?!” This then— 
owing to special circumstances in the context—is not an instance of 
the vernacular unemphatic possessive. But it is followed by the true 
vernacular possessive, xiii. 8 od px viys pou rods médas, “thou shalt 
assuredly never wash my feet,” where there is no emphasis on “thou” 
nor on “my,” but on “assuredly” and “feet.” Then comes the 
ordinary construction in xiii. 9 sa Tt. 7. pov pdvoy, where pij...novov 
throws some emphasis on “feet,” and xiii. 12 dre ovv évupev rods wodas 
avrav, where there is no emphasis on any particular word. Lastly comes 
the precept xiii. 14, where dpav rots wddas is not an instance of the 
true vernacular possessive, because “your” is exceptionally empha- 
sized by the previous insertion of an emphatic “I” to which “your” 
is obviously antithetical. “If therefore J (éyw) washed for you (vpav) 
the feet...ye also (kai vets) are bound for one another to wash the feet 
(4\AyAwv virrew T. TOdas)*.” 

[2565] We are not, of course, to suppose that the evangelist 
deliberately arranged these variations—which indeed might be to 
some extent illustrated by an Englishman’s unconscious variations of 
“shall” and “will.” But we certainly must suppose that the author 
of this Gospel had an unusually keen sense of rhythm and dramatic 
fitness. It may also well be that in the course—perhaps a very long 
course—of oral teaching, his Gospel assumed a shape in which no 
phrase or word has been set down except as the result of artistic as 
well as spiritual evolution. Take, for example, the first utterances 
of Martha and Mary, when they severally come to meet Jesus before 
the raising of Lazarus :— 


(1) xi. 20—1 9 obv Mdpfa ws qxavoev ore. epyerar vrnvTyoev 


ee 


1 [25644] Comp. xxi. 22 ot yor dxododbe (equiv. to “it is for chee to follow 
me”) where the two pronouns are emphasized by juxtaposition, and poe is more 
emphatic than in xxi. 19 dxohovde por, ‘follow me,” where there is no 
antithetical oJ. The meaning is, ‘‘ That disciple may follow me in his way, which 
is not the way to the Cross; but you must not follow in his way, but in my way.” | 

2 [25646] So atrédy in xix. 31—4 Wa KarewyGow abrav ra oxé\y is vernacular 
possessive and unemphatic, ‘‘that they might have their legs broken,” but rod 
ev mpwrov, though preceding xaréagav ra oxédn, is not vernacular because pév 
introduces antithesis; and, in ob xaréatay avrod ra oxédn, the effect of antithesis 
emphasizes avrod, so that the meaning is “‘they brake not zs legs.” 
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airo: Mapp 8& év TO olkw exadelero. elrev ovv 4 Médpba mpos 
"Inaodv, 'Kvpue!!, ef js de, odk dv drBavev 6 adeAdhos pov. 

(2) xi. 29—32 exeivyn dé ws Heoveer [7.e. that Jesus “called” her 
duvet ce] HyepOn Taxd Kal Npxero mpos aitov...4 obv Mapiip, ws 7AOev 
drov Av “Inoots iSotoa airov éxecev avTod mpds Tos Tddas A€yovTa avTo, 
Kipre, ei 7s dde, ov« av pov dravev 6 adeAdos. 

[2566] Everything in (1)—the deliberation implied in “ going to 
meet,” the weighty word «ev (2456), the ordinary sequence of ovx 
av dréavev, and of 6 adeAdos pov—points to deliberate utterance. 
In (2), Mary’s “rising up quickly” (contrasted with the previous 
sitting in the house”) and her “ falling at the feet” of the Saviour 
when she first catches sight of Him, prepare us for an utterance of 
passionate emotion. And, as a fact, the ordinary sequence of ovx av 
and verb? is broken by the intervention of pov, and the connexion 


1 [2565 2] Kupte is now known to be omitted by SS. It is also omitted by SS 
in xiii. 37 where W.H. have "xvpte,' as here. In both cases, scribes have 
probably added it to assimilate the text to passages in the context inserting kvpre. 
Peter’s omission of ‘‘ Lord” in xiii. 6 might spring from Peter’s haste to expostulate 
with his Master. Here, Martha is perhaps represented as omitting it because her 
mind is absorbed in the thought of what might have been (‘‘If only it could have 
been otherwise !””) and an ‘‘if” is the first word that escapes from her lips. Mary, 
though in greater haste than Martha, does not omit ‘‘ Lord.” 

2 [25662] Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 8 ‘“‘Never the Lord of glory would they have 
crucified (ovx av r. kUpiov ris ddéns éotatpwoar),” Heb. iv. 8 ‘Not about another 
day would he have spoken,” ov« dv wept 4Adys éhd der wera Tadra Huepas, 2b. viii. 7 
“not for a second [covenant] would place be sought,” ovx dv deuvrépas éfnreiro 
TéTos. 

[2566 4] In view of these instances, and of the reasonableness of emphasizing 
most pronouns in such a position, it is possible that co. must be emphasized in 
Jn xviii. 30 where the evangelist with bitter irony describes the Jews (1885 (ii)) as 
avoiding external defilement, yet as defiling themselves internally by that which 
‘cometh out of the mouth” in slander, accusing Christ of being an ‘‘evil-doer.” 
“If this man had not been an evil-doer we should not have delivered him up ¢o 
[a just judge like] thee,” ovx dy oor mapeddxauev atrév. Blass (p. 320) on ovk dy 
gow mapedwkamev, says ‘better o¥d’ according to the Lewis Syriac.” And ovdé 
would certainly be preferable unless an emphasis on oo could be justified. The 
variations in the best Mss. as to the position of dy in viii. 19 and xiv. 7 proceed in 
part from scribal doubts as to the relation between the two similar sayings, and in 
part from a failure to recognise that dv, in John, always follows an emphatic word, 
and that in these two sentences ‘‘my Father” is more emphatic than ‘‘know. ” 
In xviii. 36, #ywvlfovro dv (where B marg. has rightly inserted dy, casually omitted 
by B at the end of a line before tva) comes emphatically before a short pause; and 
this (though not much more striking than xiv. 28 éydpyre dv) has caused variations 
(2739 c). In none of these three passages does there seem good reason for 
supposing that dy was originally omitted. The variations in the Johannine order 
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between pov and 6 dSeAdds is broken by the intervention of the verb. 
This obliges us to lay stress on av ie. “how different it would have 
been!” But it is not clear whether the emphasis on av does, or does 
not, take away the emphasis from the following ov. If ov had been 
inserted, we might have felt certain that pov (2564) is emphatic. 
Perhaps the writer draws a contrast between Martha, ending her 
sentence with “me” and Mary, ending hers with “drother.” If so, 
pov is the vernacular possessive. As it is, the conclusion is doubtful’. 

[2567] In vi. 5r—s, where the Eucharistic doctrine is introduced, 
the ordinary possessive, 7 odp& pov, occurs, first predicatively (“the 
bread that I shall give is my flesh”) and then “except ye eat the fresh 
of (rhv o.) the Son of man.” After this, when mention is made of 
drinking the blood and eating the flesh, the unemphatic “his” and 
“my ” are used in order to emphasize “/lesh” and “dood” :—“[yea, | 
and drink his d/ood (avrod 7. afua)...he that eateth my flesh (pov T. 
odpxa) and drinketh my dood (pov tr. afya).” When a return is made 
to definition, the ordinary possessive is resumed: “my flesh (W o. 








of dy (e.g. viii. 19 Tov warépa pou dy Hoerre, vill. 42 Wyamare av éué, xv. 19 6 Kdopos 
av 7d ttov éptdrec) are mostly explicable by emphasis on special words, but they 
are irregular enough to perplex scribes (comp. Gal. iii. 21 (W.H.) é» voug av qv 
(marg. éx vduov qv [av])). In xviii. 36 the final dv suits well with the imperfect— 
the meaning being ‘‘would be éz that case striving at this very moment” [comp. 
Mt. xxvi. 53 “‘at this moment...twelve legions of angels”) “‘that I might not be 
delivered to the Jews.” Blass (p. 207) says ‘‘7ots "Tovd. is contrary to sense and is 
omitted by Chrys.” But Chrys. évserts rots "Tous. in quoting the passage. After- 
wards, it is true, he omits it. But then he omits not only rovs ‘Iovd. but also the 
rest of Christ’s sentence (rots "lovd. viv 5¢ Bac. h uh ovx orw évredbev). The 
reason appears to be that he stops short because he sees no ground for special 
comment on the omitted words. Subsequently he casually repeats the words ov« 
évreddev, shewing that he had the clause before him, though he did not think 
it worth while to quote it in full or to comment on rots Iovd. Yet in fact there is 
great force in “the Jews,” as denoting the real agents, Pilate being a mere puppet. 
In Lk. xix. 23, Blass (p. 206) takes 2\0uv as=(temporal) protasis, where I should 
prefer to supply the protasis from the context, ‘*Why didst thou not put my money 
into the bank...axd (then, if thou hadst done this, I on my side (kayo), when 
I came home (éA0dv), should have exacted the sum with interest?” 

1 [2566 c] Some might urge that, if Jn had intended emphasis, he would have 
used éuo0, not mov. But éuod is never used in N.T. without (1) a preceding 
preposition Mt. v. 11, vii. 23, x- 18 etc.; 07 without (2) antithesis, Lk. x. 16 
6 dxobuv buav éuod dxover: or parallelism to a preceding genitive, Rom. i. 12 beady 
re Kal €uod, xvi. 2 ToddGv x. éuoi airod, xvi. 13 avTod K. mod. (3) In one 
exceptional passage the text varies so as to cause suspicion of error Mt. xvi. 23 
(BN*) oxdvdadov ef euo0, Vor. [Ov EL, Eb EMOL, MOL El, EL HOU, where ewe cor may 
have been the original (‘‘I am a stumbling-block [it seems] to thee!”). 
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pov) is true food, and my blood (76 4. pov) is true drink.” Then, 
when it has to be insisted that “abiding” in Christ is the result of 
feeding on the “flesh” and the “blood,” the nouns are again 
emphasized: ‘He that eateth my flesh (u. rhv odpxa) and drinketh 
my Jdlood (p. 76 afwa) abideth in me’.” 

[2568] Where there is no antithesis we are generally safe in 
taking the precedent possessive as unemphatic, ¢.g. “‘I manifested thy 
name,” compared with “in ¢ky name?.” But antithesis and chiasmus 
probably give it emphasis in xv. 10 “‘ye will abide in my love (pevetre 
év t. ay. pov),,.even as I...and abide in Ais love (uévw avrod év TH 
ay.)*.” In ill, 19—20, the context is too long to discuss, but the 
genitives (one of which is separated from its governing noun by a 
predicative adjective, wovnpa) are perhaps intended to throw the 
emphasis on what follows in each case*. It is however a passage 
where there is room for difference of opinion. 





1 [2567 a] In xx. 25—v7, there is perhaps a contrast between the vehement and 
varied utterance of Thomas and the calm regularity of the Saviour’s reproach. 
Jesus repeats four times the ordinary possessive genitive (‘‘thy finger,” ‘‘thy hand” 
etc.). Thomas says ‘‘put my finger (8. rov 6. wov) into the print of the nails, yea, 
and put my hand (x. B. wou Thy xetpa) into his side.” The difference cannot well 
be expressed in English. But there appears to be intended a climax in the 
thrusting of the whole of the ‘‘hand” (as compared with ‘‘the finger”) into the 
open wound in the side. 

[2567 4] In iv. 47 ‘‘that he might heal his soz (d. rdv vidv)” there may be an 
intention to emphasize ‘‘soz,” partly because it illustrated the urgency of the 
request, partly because some traditions may have differed as to whether (1862a—c) 
the sick ‘‘boy” was a ‘‘son” or a “‘ servant.” 

* [25684] xvii. 6 épavépwod cov 7. dvoua, comp. xvii. 11, 12 Thpnoov (and 
érhpovv) avrovds év r@ dvéuatl cov. 

3 [2568 4] In iii. 32—3 Hv wapruptay avrod oddels AauBdver. 6 A\aBov abrod Thy 
Haptuplay there is no antithesis between avrof and another pronoun. The second 
avrod is probably unemphatic, the emphasis being thrown on AaBdy, ‘he that did 
receive” (after the assertion ‘‘none receiveth”’). 

4 [2568 c] iii. 19—20 k. Hydwnoay ol &vOpwro uaddov 7d oKbros 7} 7d Has, Fv yap 
avrav movnpa Ta epya. mas yapd-paira mpdcoww jucel TO Pas Kal odK epyerat mpos 
70 Pas, Wa uy eheyxOG Ta Epya adrod* 6 dé movdv riy adjOecay Epxerar pds 7d Has, 
wa havepwOy avbrod ra tpya dr. év Oew éorlv eipyacuéva. If this view is correct the 
meaning is that men as a’ rule loved darkness ‘‘for their words were essentially 
bad (zovnpd),” but that the truth-worker comes to the light “that his works may 
be manifested as being worked in God.” In both cases the emphasis is taken from 
“their” and ‘‘his,” to be thrown on ‘‘works.” But as regards 6 padda rpdoowr, 
emphasis is thrown on his personal shrinking from the light lest ‘‘42s works be 
convicted.” In iii. rg the position of movnpa before épya makes both words 
emphatic: ‘‘For there was from the first an essential badness in their works.” 
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[2569] In ii, 23 “ beholding his signs (avrod 74 onueta), which he 
was [continually] doing,” and also in vii. 3 “that they may behold 
thy works (if we read cov ra épya),” emphasis is laid on “ signs” and 
“works,” and the context implies, perhaps, that the speakers attached 
more importance to these than to Christ Himself. The same 
emphasis on the noun is to be laid in the only two instances where 
precedent avrod occurs in the Johannine Epistles: 1 Jn ii. 4—5 “ He 
that sayeth...and keepeth not his commandments (ras évr. avrod pu) 
tnpov) is a liar...but whoso keepeth his word (és 8 av typH avrod rov 
Aoyov)', truly in him is the love of God,” 3 Jn g9—10 “He that loveth 
supremacy over them, Diotrephes, doth not fitly receive us: for this 
cause, if I come, I will call to remembrance [mot his pretensions but] 
his works (vropvjow avtod Ta epya)?.” 


1 [2569 2] On this Westcott says ‘‘The position of the pronoun here (avrot Tov 
Aéyorv), as contrasted with that which it has in v. 3 (rds évrodas adroi), emphasizes 
the personal idea. The main thought is that the word is His word, the word of 
God. There is emphasis also on the ‘keeping’ és 5 ay rypq contrasted with 
6...Tas évT. wh TypGv.” In view of Jn’s frequent use of the ‘‘ vernacular” avrod 
this interpretation seems untenable. Jn has not here rév_ avrod Aébyov as in 
1 Jn ii. 27 7d adrod xpicua. In adrod rdv Nbyor, the emphasis is taken from abrod 
to be thrown on Adyov, which here means ‘‘the [spiritual] word” or ‘‘the spirit, 
not the letter,” and is stronger than évroAds, ‘‘commandments.” Comp. xiv. 23—4 
Tov Adyor ov TypHcer and Tods Adyous pov ov Type?. The pl. Aédyor in the Gospel 
corresponds to the pl. évrodal in the Epistle and both occur in a negative clause 
while the sing. Aéyos is in the positive clause. The position of the pronoun, 
then, does not ‘‘emphasize the personal idea,” but throws the emphasis on the 
spirituality of the ‘‘Word” that is to be ‘‘kept.” 

2 [2569 5] Somewhat similar is the mention of ‘‘those who are puffed up” in 
t Cor. iv. 19, ‘‘ But I will come quickly unto you...and will acquaint myself not 
with the speech but with the power of them that are puffed up, cai yraboouat od 
Tov Abyor Tav Tepvowpdvww adAa THY Sdvam.” 

[2569c] In ix. 6, the reading is very doubtful. W.H. txt has ratra elardv 
éxrucev xapal x. érolncev mndov €x TOO TrvbopaTos Kal "éréOnxev" (marg. éméxpicer) 
avTod Tov mnddv él rods dpOadrpovs. R.V. marg. has ‘‘the clay thereof,” taking 
airod to refer to rrécuaros, and supplying “‘his.” AC ins. ‘‘of the blind man” 
after’“‘eyes.” SS has ‘‘and took [it z.e. the clay] up [and] smeared [it] upon the 
eyes of that blind man,” D ‘‘and smeared upon him (éréxpisev aidrq) the clay 
upon his eyes,” @ ‘et linuit ei lutum super oculos eius,” @ ‘‘et linuit oculos 
ejus,” 4 ‘et superlinuit lutum super oculos illius caeci,” ¢ ‘‘et superunxit oculos 
caeci,” f ‘et superlinivit super oculos caeci,” # ‘et superunxit illud super oculos 
ejus.” (1) Mark’s (viii. 23) tradition about healing blindness with saliva, (2) Jewish 
traditions about such healing, and (3) the possibilities of mystical suggestion in 
the present passage, combine with (4) the textual variations to make its adequate 
interpretation at present impossible. 
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§ 4. Miscellaneous variations 


[2570] The following miscellaneous variations, taken in their 
order as they occur in the Gospel, may be of use for reference, and 
for the purpose of giving the reader a general view of John’s style. 
Many of them have been explained incidentally above : others will 
be briefly discussed here. A few of them deal with synonyms not 
discussed in Johannine Vocabulary. For example, the use of Kara- 
Aap Bdvw in the Prologue (i. 5) was discussed in 1730 e—A, but the 
relation between mapaAapBavw and AawBavw in the same context 
was merely touched on there, and will come first in the instances 
given below. 

In i. 11—12 of (Stor avrov ov mapéAaBov- door Se ZAaBov avrov, a 
distinction is certainly drawn between zapéAaBov and €AaBov, and the 
former is probably used with special reference to oi (8.0. The meaning 
probably is that, when the Son of God came to His own family, none 
“received Him fitly as coming from the Father (rapédaBov),” but some 
“ received Him | though imperfectly | (€daBov)*.” 





1 [25702] Oi tor adrdv od mapéAaBov and the preceding els ra tdia 7dOe 
are quoted by Clem. Alex. (882—3 els 7. téa, pnolv, mOev oO vids 7. Oeod x. 
of (Stor addy ovx édéEayro) as referring to ‘‘the world (kécyos).” In that case we 
might reconcile od mapéXaBov with door éAaBov by saying that rapédaBov means 
a friendly ‘‘receiving” (Nonnus, éyépatpov), while €\a8ov means a less active 
“receiving” (Nonnus, dééavro). Or we might say that John according to his 
custom (2628) states a fact first roughly and inaccurately, and then more exactly. 

[2570 4] But Chrysostom and Ammonius both take lUé:oc in a twofold sense, as 
meaning (1) the world, (2) Israel; and in view of the language of the prophets 
about the rejection of Jehovah by His own children, and the language of Jesus 
Himself about ‘‘a prophet in his own country,” there can hardly be a doubt that 
both meanings are intended.. (1) Applied to the world at large, wapéAaBov may 
be illustrated by its use in Epictetus to describe our ‘‘vecedving from [God].” In 
one passage he uses wapahapBdvw (i. 6. 25 THv Oday maperAjgpare) to describe our 
reception of the gift of beholding the sights of God’s universe. Then he drops the 
compound preposition (24. 28) ‘‘And come now, have you not received (cikjpare) 
faculties?... Have you not received manliness? Have you not recezved magnanimity ? 
Have you not received patience?” The Logos itself is described as (i. 20. 5) 
“received from [God] (wapelAnrrat) by [human] nature (b70 rijs pdcews)” : and 
concerning the power of the Logos (7 Aoytxh Svvapus) it is said that (i. 1. 4) “‘2¢ zs 
received from [God |” and, in the same sentence, ‘‘2z has come (éAjAvOe).” Else- 
where tapadapuBdvw is used, (Zzch. xxiv. I, xxv. 1, xxxii. 2) of calling a friend to 
share one’s meal or one’s secret plans. (2) From the Jewish point of view, 
mapadauBdvw is the regular word for ‘‘ receiving words, or traditions,” handed 
down from a teacher. It is thus used frequently in N.T. The very first words 
of the Sayings of the Jewish Fathers are ‘‘Moses received the Law from Sinai,” 
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[2571] i. 15, 30 6 éricw pou épxopevos EurpooGev pou yéeyovey, Ott... 
(30) etrov, Oriow pou épxerar avijp ds fumpoobey pov yéyovev. Hereby 
the evangelist warns us that when he represents a speaker as 
apparently repeating a previous utterance, we are not to expect 
identity of expression. The introduction of dvyp may (2371) allude 
to the meaning “husband” and may prepare the way for (iii. 29) 
“bridegroom.” But in any case this is one of many passages in 
which the writer seems to say, “The Baptist and the Lord Jesus 
said the same things again and again in slightly different ways, 
and there may be various traditions, all differing and yet all accurate.” 

[2572] The verb of seeing is thrice varied in i. 32—4 reOéapar 
TO Tvetua KaTaBaivov...xdya ovK pOdew avtov: GAN’ 6 méuas pe...€lrev 
‘Ed?’ Gv av idys...xaydo éwpaxa Kal peuaptipnxa. This may be para- 
phrased thus, “J have beheld the manifestation of the Spirit...and 
I for my part did not know him [the Messiah] but he that sent me 


and the following sentences describe a long succession of teachers as each 
“‘recetving” from a predecessor. 

[2570 c] In i. 4—12 the context makes it probable that mapédaBor refers to the 
Jews: for it appears to describe three stages of failure, in three negations, with 
KaTahapBavw, ywooxw, and maparauBdvw. (1) ‘The life was the light of men... 
and the darkness apprehended it not (aird od karédaBev).” (2) ‘‘[The light] was 
in the world; and the world, through him [or, it], came into being; and the 
world recognised him not (airov obx éyvw).” (3) ‘*To his own [house] he came, 
and his own [household] da not receive him [as coming] from [the Father of the 
house] (airév od mapédaBor).” 

[25702] In the Synoptists, rapahauBdvw is used, with ‘Incofy as object, in 
Mk iv. 36 of the disciples ‘‘ aking Jesus with them in the boat,” and in Mt. xxvii. 
27 of the soldiers of the governor ‘‘taking Jesus with them into the praetorium,” 
where Mk xv. 16 has da7yayov and Lk. altogether differs. The use of 7. to 
describe ‘‘taking prisoners along with one” (or ‘‘accepting the surrender of 
a city” as in 1 Mac. xv. 30 (S) wapeddBere, LXX xareddBeode) is very rare in Gk, 
and occurs in canon. LXX perh. only in Lam. ili. 2 wapéAaBév we kK. driryaryev els 
oxéros. It is therefore worthy of note that Jn, like Mt., has rapaXauBdvw in his 
account of the Passion. But, in Jn, it is not ‘‘the soldiers of the governor”’ but 
the ‘‘chief priests,” who thus ‘‘¢ake with them” or ‘‘receive” Jesus; xix. 16—17 
‘‘then therefore he [z.e. Pilate] delivered him to them [z.e. the chief priests] to be 
crucified. They therefore received (apé\aBov) Jesus.”” The supposition that the 
word was applied in diverse traditions to a ‘‘reception” of Jesus as a prisoner is 
confirmed, if the txt is correctly supplied (as it probably is) by Zvang. Petr. (ed. 
Robinson) § 1 kal rére Kedever ‘Hpddys 6 Bacrdeds rapladrnulpOjvac tov Kupiov. 
If Jn deliberately and allusively adapted a version of this ancient tradition, so as 
to represent the Logos as being, after this fashion, ‘‘rececved” by His own ‘‘ priests” 
—who might be called pre-eminently “His own people”—it is one of the most 
ironical instances of Johannine irony. 
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...Said, On whomsoever thou shalt see...and I [taught by God’s word] 
have seen [and received the vision] and have testified” (1597 foll.). 
@c&oOa. here means spiritual “seeing” but refers rather to the form 
(“descent as a dove”) of the vision while édpaxa refers to the inner 
meaning of it. 

[2573] As to iii. 35, yevvyO9 dvwev compared with y. e€ DdaTos 
kal mvedparos, and iseiy rv BaciWelay tod Oeod compared with 
eioeADciv eis rHv B. tr. O., it was noted in 1903a@ that Chrysostom 
apparently took dvwOev to mean “from above.” It should be added 
that Origen certainly does this in a passage in which he comments 
on viii. 23 duets ex rv Katw eord, eyo ex Tov avw cipé, iii, 31 6 dv éx 
THS yis...6 ék Tod ovpavod épydpevos, where he says ra pév yap weptyeta 
karw éoti, ta 88 ovpdvia avw, and then, after quoting Matthew’s 
doctrine about the “heart” and the “treasure” being together, he 
adds: “If a man be treasuring up (@ycavpify) on earth, [then] as 
the result of his treasuring up on earth he becomes ‘from below’ (éx tev 
xarw yiverar), but if a man is treasuring up (Onoaupier) in the heavens 
he is born from above (yevvarar dvabev) and assumes (x Cor. xv. 49) 
‘the image of the heavenly’.’” 


1 [2573.2] Huet ii. 280 E—282c. Comp. Origen’s Homily on Gen. i. 6—7, 
where he refers to the ‘‘/ivimg water” as being that which is ‘‘adove the 
Jirmament” and as opposed to the ‘‘ water below,” which is the water of death: 
‘* Studeat ergo unusquisque nostrum divisor aquae effici ejus quae est supra, et quae 
est subtus : quo scilicet spiritualis aquae intellectum, et participium capiens ejus 
quae est supra firmamentum, flumina de ventre suo educat aquae vivae salientis in 
vitam aeternam, segregatus sine dubio, et separatus ab ea aqua quae subtus est, id 
est, aqua abyssi, in qua tenebrae esse dicuntur, in qua princeps hujus mundi, et 
adversarius draco, et angeli ejus habitant, sicut superius indicatum est. Illius ergo 
aquae supernae participio, quae supra coelos esse dicitur, unusquisque fidelium 
coelestis efficitur, id est, cum sensum suum habet in arduis et excelsis, nihil 
de terra, sed totum de coelestibus cogitans, quae sursum sunt quaerens, ubi 
Christus est in dextra Dei patris.” 

[2573 6] Toward the end of the first century Christian teachers would find 
it necessary to emphasize the possibility that a man might be ‘‘ dorm again” for 
evil as well as for good. This is recognised in some of the Gospels by the Parable 
of the “seven devils” entering into the man delivered from one devil, and by 
Christ’s description of a proselyte as ‘‘twofold a child of Gehenna”: and 
Christians might apply: this doctrine to Simon Magus and others. Hermas 
implies this double possibility of proselytism in a passage that contains an attempt 
to draw a distinction (here made by John) between ‘‘ seeing” and ‘‘ entering,” as 
regards the ‘‘kingdom of God.” According to him (Sim. ix. 13—15) there are 
twelve holy Virgins (who are ‘‘holy spirits”) and twelve unholy, Vexation (Avz7), 
Wickedness etc.: ‘‘The servant of God that bears these names, though he shall 
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[2574] iv. 13—14 was o mivwr...ds 8 dv min. Here was 6 
introduces the multitude of those that go wrong, ds 8 d the in- 
dividual that goes right. Comp. iii. 20 as yap 6 datda mpaoour... 
with ill, 21 6 8& rowdy rv dAnOeav. 

vi. 48—51 éyw eiue 0 dpros THs Cwis...éyw eius 0 dpros 6 Lav, is 
not variation but development—a good example of the way in which 
John leads the reader on from suggestion to statement. “The bread 
of life” like “the tree of life,” is a comparatively simple phrase ; 
but—after the analogy of “the water of fe” and “diving (i.e. 
running) water”—the Teacher passes on to say that the bread is 
ttself “living,” and that it is indeed the “flesh” of a living Man. 
This was a new doctrine for the Jews, though it is only an application 
to the spiritual world of a physical law—that life feeds on life. 

[2575] In vii. 30 e{jrovy obv avrév miaoar kai ovdeis éréBadev ex” 
avtov Tv xElpa ott oUTw eAyAVHer 4 dpa avrod, is there any explanation 
of the sing. xe@pa here and the pl. yetpas in vii. 44 tues dé AOedAov e& 
auTav midoa avtov, GAX’ ovdeis EBarev ex’ adrdov tas xetpas? It has 
been pointed out above (2135 foll.) that adda as compared with cai 
represents Greek idiom as compared with Hebrew. So does 76«dov 
as compared with é{yrovv—which, though meaning in Attic Gk 
“desire to” (Steph.) before such verbs as ruvOécOai, éxpadetv, cidévar, 
Aabeiv, or other verbs expressing what one desires for oneself, does 
not seem to be used as in LXX (Ex. ii. 15, iv. 24, Esth. ii. 21, 
Ps. xxxvii. 32 etc.) in such phrases as “desire to 4:22.” Possibly, in 
the same way, xeipa may be explained as Hebraic and xetpas as 
Hellenic. At all events, in Esth. vi. 2, where the Heb. has “lay 
hand,” the LXX has ras xeipas (comp. 1 K. xx. 6): and Eustathius 
(Steph. ér:BddAw 1524 D) speaks of the phrase in the pl., 76 xetpas 





see the kingdom of God yet shall not exter therein,” raGra 7a dvduara 6 popdv rob 
Beo0 Soddos Thy Bacirelay pev bYerar Tod Beod els adriv 6é ovx eloedevoerar, where 
the Latin has ‘‘spiritus” for évéuara. Irenaeus (i. 13. 6 and i. 21. 1—5) shews 
that parodies of baptism were common among certain heretics promising a 
“redemption” or ‘‘restitution” that was to be compatible with the grossest 
immorality. For these reasons it became needful to insist that the ‘“‘new birth ” 
was not only ‘‘ ew” but also ‘‘from above.” 

[2573 c] In addition to the facts adduced in 1903 as to Chrysostom’s interpreta- 
tion of dvw6ev it should be added that Cramer has 7d 6é dvwOev éx rod otpavod ob 
dndo?t in a context that indicates either (1) that od dno? means ‘“‘ does not make 
clear,” or (2) that final -ov in odpavod has been repeated as ov. 
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éréBade!. As to éréBadev compared’ with ¢Badev, the latter is 
perhaps the less aggressive, and John indicates, in vii. 44, that those 
previously mentioned as longing to capture Jesus dared not now 
play the part of aggressors even in a minor degree. 

[2576] In reply to Christ’s words viii. 51 édv tus tov éuov Adyov 
Typynon, Gavatov ov pi Oewpnoy cis Tov aidva, the Jews say, Vill. 52 ob 
héyers "Eav tis rov Adyov pov? rypyoy, od py yedontar Oavarov eis Tov 
aidva, ‘“* Taste of death” is an expression assigned to our Lord by 
all the Synoptists just before the Transfiguration, and it means 
literal death*. But “dehold death” appears to refer to spiritual 
death, and perhaps contains an assumption that whatever one 
“beholds ”—whether it be the true glory of Goodness or the false 
glory of Satan—one is, as St Paul says, “conformed to it*” In 
what follows, Christ says about Abraham, “ He saw it [ze my day] 
and rejoiced,” ze. he spiritually “saw” the joy of the day of the 
Messiah and was conformed to that joy so that he himself “re- 
joiced’.” Our Lord elsewhere uses the word ideiv of “seeing the 
kingdom of God®.” Here John uses Gewpeitv—a word that sometimes 
(1598) means blank, unintelligent, or superstitious vision—perhaps, 
as being more appropriate to the view of the dark powers of spiritual 
death’. But the Aramaic phrase “see death ”—as distinct from 








1 [2575 a] Aristophanes, however, has sing. in Mud. 933 Thy xelp’ qv 
émtBadrdys, Lys. 440 Tadry Ti xeip éiBadrets. Polybius has é. xe@pas with sing. 
subj. xviii. 34. 8, and with pl. subj. in iii. 2. 8, iii. 5. 5 : it means “lay sacrilegious 
hands on” in Lucian (77m. 4, Vol. i. p. 107). 'E. xefpas occurs in Mk xiv. 46, Mt. 
xxvi. §0 (where Lk. xxii. 54 (nearly but not quite parall.) has svd\aBévres), also in 
Lk. xx. 19 égjrnoav...émiBadeiv ér’ abrov tas xeipas, and Lk. xxi. 12 émiBadodow 
eg’ dmas Tr. xetpas avrav. *HiBdddw occurs only 4 times in Acts and alw. with ras 
xelipas. In 1 Esdr. ix. 20 éwéBahov ras xetpas (Ezr. x. 19 &dwxay xeipa abrav) 
means “‘ they gave their hands as a pledge,” but Steph. does not quote this or other 
instances ; and it is difficult to find any reason why Jn should use Banded xetpas 
here (a very rare constr. if one may judge from Steph. (84\\w 908) who quotes 
nothing except Zenob. 5. 93 kdrw Badwy ras xelpas eloriKet). Possibly he meant 
“They dared not so much as move the hand against him,” 

? [2576 a] Tov \éyov uwov is not quite so emphatic as Tov éudv Adyov, which again 
is not so emphatic as 6X. 6 éuds would have been. In Jn, 6 éuéds occurs thrice, 
V. 47, Vii. 16, viii. 51, whereas’6...6 éu6s is much more frequent. 

3 [2576 4] Mk ix. 1, Mt. xvi. 28, Lk. ix. 27, comp. Heb. ii. g. 

4 [2576 c] See 2 Cor. tits. 18 karowrpifouevor, Rom. xii. 2 cuvoxnuarltecde... 
perapoppodcbe. 5 viii. 56. COTTE. 

7 [2576 7] This view is favoured by the fact that, when the “seeing” refers 
to “the kingdom of God” and to “life,” Jn has iii. 3 o} dvvarar idetv, iii. 36 odk 
GWerar fwhy (not Oewpely). 
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“taste death,” and without any discrimination between different 
verbs of seeing—may have-referred to Biblical usage, which some- 
times attaches to “see” the meaning of “see for oneself,” “have 
personal experience of,” “realise!” The fact that both Peter and 
Paul are represented in the Acts as quoting Ps. xvi. 10, to shew that 
the Messiah was distinguished from David by “ not seeing the pit,” 
makes it probable that the phrase “ see death” was variously applied, 
not without controversy, toward the end of the first century. John 
here teaches that “not to bchold death” was a spiritual gift, ex- 
tending, not only to Enoch, Elijah, and the Lord Jesus Christ, but 
to all Christ’s true disciples. At the same time, he points out that 
the Jews confused this with a phrase not used in O.T., “tasting death,” 
which they interpreted as referring to physical death. 

[2577] ix. 21—3 mds 8& viv Brére ovK oidapev, 7) ris voreev avTod 
Tous OPO. yueis ovK oidaper- aitov epwrncare, nAtkiav exe...5ua TOUTO.. 
elzav Ore “HAukiay eye, avrov érepwryncare (marg. épwrnoare). The 
difference between “we know not” and “ we (ypeis) know not” is 
that the latter implies a more emphatic disavowal because the 
speakers, in the latter case, are more frightened: “ But how he 
now sees we know not. Ov, who opened his eyes, [if indeed some 
one opened his eyes]|—we know nothing about it.” In what follows, 
the fact that the evangelist puts the last words of the parents first in 
repeating their utterance is in conformity with the rule mentioned 
above (2552—). But the change of épwrycate to érepwrycare is 
a remarkable concession to dramatic effect or impressionism. ‘In 
effect,” John seems to say, “ what the parents meant was, He is of 
age, ask him, [not us, and ask him] as much as you like®.” 


1 [2576 c] See (Buhl 752—3) Is. xliv. 16 “‘I have seen the fire,” Eccles. ix. 9 
“ See life with the wife whom thou lovest,” Ps. Ixxxix. 49 “‘...and shall not 
see death,” Targ. ‘‘see the angel of death” (comp. Heb. xi. 5 ‘‘ translated that he 
should not see death’’), Ps. xvi. 10 “‘ Neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see 
corruption (or, the pit)” (quoted in Acts ii. 27 foll. and xiii. 34 foll. as applying not 
to David but to Christ). In Esth. ix. 26 ‘‘that which they had seex,” LXX has 
‘* suffered,” wemévO@acw. Lk. ii. 26 has px léetv Odvarov and Rev. xviii. 7 révOos 
ov un tw. 

2 [2577a] There is much variety in the O.T. and N.T. use of érepwrav 
(456 (ii) a). It occurs in Mk (25), Mt. (8), Lk. (17), Jn (2), namely, here and 
Xvili. 7 waéhw émnpwrnoer, ‘‘ repeated his question again.’ The two instances 
indicate that in both Jn takes ém- to mean ‘‘ further,” ‘‘again.”’ SS has here 
“Lo, he also ts of age; from, him ye can know. ‘These things said... Therefore 
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[2578] ARRANGEMENT AND VARIATION 
ca a peas ese kp a 

[2578] In xiii. 33 (rep. from viii:.21) dou éyad vdyw tpels od 
Svvacbe édOeiv, which had been uttered to the Jews, the pronouns 
emphasize the opposition between “J” and “ye” (“Where Z go ye 
cannot come ”)—as also in vii. 34, 36—but when Christ repeats this 
to Peter, xiii, 36 drov imdyw ov divacai pou viv axodovdjca, the 
pronouns are omitted so as to lay no stress upon personal antithesis 
but only on present time, “ Where I go thou canst not follow me a# 
present.” 

[2579] In xiv. ro—11 ov muoreves ore éyo év TO m. Kal 6 7. ev enol 
éorw; the position of éorw at the end of the sentence marks it as 
emphatic—and all the more emphatic because the meaning would 
have been clear without it,—‘‘Do ye not believe...that in me the 
Father ¢vuly is!?” In the repetition, rurreveré por ort eyo ev TO 7. 
kal 6 7. év éuoi, the stress on “is” is dropped by the omission of 
éorw in order to emphasize “me” (“ Believe me”), and the sentence 
concludes, “ But if [ye can} not [do this], believe for the mere works’ 
sake” -—thus omitting the whole of the object of ‘‘ believe” in order 
to emphasize the cause of belief. 

[2580] In xiv. 23-24 édy Tus dyarg pe Tov Aoyov pov THpAGEL, 
compared with 6 pa) dyardv pe rots Adyous pov ov Typel, éay tts is 
more selective than 6 py (2552c), and rév Adyow represents “the 
word” taken as a whole, the spirit of Christ’s teaching, whereas 
rovs Aéyouvs means the separate doctrines, “does not [even] keep 
[the letter of] my words.” This is the only occasion where Christ 
in the Fourth Gospel uses the plural Aoyou’. 

[2581] In xv. 9—11 petvare év rH dydwy TH éuyp...pevetre &v TH 
aydry pov...Kabus eyd...Kal wévw avtod év TH ayary...iva 4 xapa 4 éun 
év tiv } xal 4 xapa vay wAnpw6¥, the phrase 7 éuy emphasizes the 
“love” and the “joy” so that they are distinguished from the 








said his parents, 4s him.” In classical Gk érepwrav sometimes means “‘ ask in 
turn,” i.e. ‘*ask after answering,” as in Mk xi. 29 (where Mt.-Lk. have épwrav) 
but Steph. gives no instance where it clearly means ‘‘ask further.” 

1 [2579 a] See Philo i. 267 in 2588 c, dvrws yap 6 ddnOwds ovrbs éorw, where 
ésrw is similarly emphatic. 

2 [25802] In the Synoptists, besides other less important passages, éyou 
(Chri.) occurs in Mk xiii, 31, Mt. xxiv. 35, Lk. xxi. 33, ‘‘my words shall not pass 
away”; also in Mt. vil. 24—6 (dés) (parall. Lk. vi. 47) “‘ whosoever therefore 
heareth these words of mine”; also in Mk viii. 38 (parall. Lk. ix. 26) ‘* whosoever 
shall be ashamed of me and my words” (Mt. om.). Comp. 1 Jn ii. 4—5 where 
the sing. Adyos in a positive clause with rypéw is contr. with the pl. évroAat in 
a negative clause (uj Typav) (2569 2). 
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ordinary feelings so called—‘“the love that is peculiarly mine...the 
joy that is peculiarly mine ?—indicating that a new ind of love has 
been brought into the world by the Son of God. 

[2582] In xv. 21 radra mavta rouorovow...dr. ovK olSacw Tov 
méppavra pe, and xvi. 3 Tatra romoovow St ovK eyvwoav tov Tarépa 
ovdé éué, the exact meaning is hard to give without paraphrase, and 

is not given by R.V. “know not,” “have not known.” The first 
sentence says “ They will persecute you, my followers, because they 
know not the nature of him that sent me.” Then Jesus shews that 
this want of knowledge arose, not from intellectual but from moral 
fault, and lastly He repeats “‘ They will persecute you, I say, because 
—not having in themselves the spirit of love, the spirit of fatherhood, 
the spirit of sonship—they failed to recognise the Father and failed to 
recognise me,—his Son [when the Father sent the Son to them].” 

[2583] xvi. 14—15 é« rod euod Anpiperat...dua Todro elrov Oru ex 
tov é400 AapBave is a remarkable instance of verbally inaccurate 
quotation. SS, and the Latin versions except a@, read Anpyerau for 
AapBdve. so as to make the quotation accurate’, After saying ‘“‘ He 
will take from what is mine,” Jesus explains, that “mine” means 
“the Father’s” because “‘all things as many as the Father hath ave 
mine.” Then, having passed into the sresent, while describing the 
ever present relations between the Father and the Son, He continues 
in the present tense when repeating what He had previously uttered 
about the relations between the Holy Spirit and the Son. Another 
case of variation in repeating occurs in xvi. 16—19 where Jesus says 
“ye behold me xo donger (ovxér),” but the disciples repeat it as “ye 
behold me of (ov),” and our Lord Himself, accepting their variation, 
says, ‘On this matter are ye questioning with one another because 
I said, A little while and ye behold me zof (ov)!” Perhaps “no 
longer ” was intended to suggest ‘‘ no longer in the old familiar way, 
after the flesh.” But the disciples, panic-stricken, fasten on the bare 
negative “not,” and their Master adapts His reply to their fears, and 
accepts their version of His utterance’. 


1 [2583 a] & omits the whole of verse 15 (homoeotel.), ¢ omits the last part of 
it (re éx 7. é. A. K. avaryyede?) reading ‘‘ propter hoc dixi vobis pusillum...,” @ has 
‘*accipiet ” though D has AawBdver. 

2 [2583 4] In xvi. 16—19 a, d, e, fand SS have ‘‘non” throughout. 

[2583c] On other variations of Christ’s sayings see 25465 foll., 2190. And add 
ix. 7 Uraye viva els Thy Koduu~BHOpay Tod D., repeated by the blind man thus, ix. 11 
elrév pou bru" Yorarye eis rov Z. kai vipa. 
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[2584] ARRANGEMENT AND VARIATION 


ae ee i a ee 

[2584] In xvii. 12 dre qnv per aitav eyo érypovv avTous év TO 
évopare...cai épvdaga, a difference is intended by the difference of 
verb and tense. "Erjpovy, “I was always watching, or keeping 
my eye on,” implies the continually watchful care of the Lord during 
His incarnate life, on which He is supposed to be, by anticipation, 
looking back; é¢vAaga “I protected” (not “I have protected”) 
implies action regarded simply as past. There is emphasis 
on “I” as distinct from the Father, “Z could do it once, now I 
beseech “hee to do it.” Mer’ avrév (2349) implies friendly com- 
panionship: “As long as I was side by side with them,” i.e. in the 
world—a phrase that is supplied by many authorities. On xi. 50 
cuphéper...tva els dvOpwrros droddvy, compared with xvill. 14 ouppeper 
éva dvOpwrov dmobaveiv, see 21047. 

[2585] xiii. 19 a apt. héyw tpiv mpd Tod yeverOax iva muoTevyre, 
érav yévyrat, Ste eyo eipe (marg. éyo eipi) is to be compared with 


a 


1 [2584a] Another instance of synonymous juxtaposition is in iii. 20, 21, 6 
patra mpdccwy...6 Tord tiv adnbeav and v. 29 of ra ayaba moujoavTes...ob TA 
patra mpdéavres. In other passages of N.T. a distinction is recognised between 
these two verbs, and rpdcow—which means “ do habitually,” ‘‘do as a business ” 
—is rather frequently connected with notions of evil: but 2 Cor. v. 10 mpos 
a émpatey etre dyabor elre paddov, and many other passages, indicate that mpdcow 
may be applied to habitual action good or bad. We shall not find elsewhere 
in N.T. the thought implied here, that the word ‘‘ making,” or “ creating,” mow, 
is appropriate to good, as distinct from mpdoow which does not imply creation. 

[25844] iv. 46—53 presents synonyms that may bear on disputed tradition 
concerning the boy healed by our Lord at a distance. In Mt. viii. 6 he is called 
mais i.e. “ doy,” which may mean (in the phrase ‘‘ thy dey”’) ‘‘son” or “ servant.” 
In Lk. vii. 2, he is called d00Xos, “save” or “‘servant.” In Jn, the evangelist 
begins by saying ‘‘ whose sow (vids) was sick.” The father then says, ‘‘ Come 
down before my J/ittle child (maidlov) dies.” Jesus then says, ‘‘ Thy son liveth.” 
Then servants of the father ‘‘ met him saying, ‘ Thy éoy (mais) liveth.’”’ Thus, in 
Jn, three names are given to the child, all of them compatible with fact, and 
indicative of the manner in which a mistake might have arisen from mistaking 
matdiov, or mats, for dodd\os. See 1862 a—c. 

[2584] On the synonymous juxtaposition of dyamdw and g:Aéw in xxi. 15—17, 
see 1436 foll., 1716 d—/, 1728 m foll. To the facts there alleged add Origen (on 
Lam. i. 2 LXX ob7x brdpyer 6 rapakadGy abriy awd rdvtwv Tov dyaTwvTwr abrhy- 
adres of pirodvTes adtivy AOérnoav év aiTy) oldueOa yap Td péev ayawagr BerdTepov 
elvat kal, ty’ otrws elrw, mvemarixdy: To dé pidety owuareKoy Kal dvOpwmrikwrepov. 
No doubt the prophet writes according to the canon of Hebrew parallelism and 
draws little distinction between the two Hebrew verbs. But the second of the 
two is more correctly rendered by Aq. and Sym. éraipou ‘‘ her companions,” and 
Origen is justified by LXX usage in saying that ‘‘dyamgv is the more divine and, 
so to speak, the more spiritual, but @vAez is bodily and savours mare of men.” 
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XIV. 29 Kai vov elpynxa vuiv mplv yevérOat iva, drav yevyra, miotevonte, 
and both may be compared with the tradition in Mark and Matthew, 
“T have told you beforehand’.’” The first saying refers to the betrayal 
by Judas, but this is regarded in the Last Discourse (xili.—xiv.) as 
part of a general persecution, which is to befal the Church hereafter, 
all of which Christ predicts ‘‘ defore it come to pass.” The first saying 
is longer than the second and emphasizes the date (“from this 
moment”) and the object of the prediction, “that ye may grow in 
the belief (2525—8) that I am [He]?” (2221 foll.). The second 
emphasizes the time to come when the coincidence will be observed 
—between what will have “come to pass,” and what was said before 
it “came to pass”—so as to cause a special belief based on this 
evidence. 

[2586] xix. 8 dre ovv jxovoey 6 II. rodrov tov Aoyov paddov 
€$o8y6y may be compared with xix. 13 o ody IL., dxovoas trav Mdyov 
TovTwy yyayev ew tov “I. In the former, the “hearing” does not 
produce (16144) any result beyond emotion ; and the clause, being 
subordinate in thought, is introduced with a subordinate conjunction. 
In the latter, rovrwy is emphasized by position (2553 c) and 7. Adywv 
tovrwy by case (1614 4)—referring to the words “thou art not 
Cesar’s friend.” This is a charge that Pilate cannot hear unmoved. 
Now therefore he is goaded to action, and the sentence introduces 
the action as the consequence, o ody II...7yayev*. 











? [2585 a] Mk xiii. 23 mpoelpnxa tuiv mdvra, Mt. xxiv. 25 ldo) mpoelpnka 
bytv, following a mention of ‘false Christs,” who would lead astray ‘‘if possible, 
even the elect.” All this Lk. omits. A little above, Mk xiii. 6, Mt. xxiv. 5, 
Lk. xxi. 8, predict the coming of those who will say ‘“‘I am [He]” or ‘‘I am the 
Christ”: and Mk-Mt. (but not Lk.) add ‘‘ they will lead many astray.” 

? [2585 4] The phrase ‘“‘I am [He]” appears to connect this Johannine 
tradition directly with Mk xiii. 6 and parall. mentioned above, and hence 
indirectly with Mk xiii. 23 ‘‘I have told you beforehand.” 

3 [2586 a] On the following minor points there is perh. not evidence enough to 
establish any conclusion. Els, in Jn, is regularly followed by éx but the Gk mss. 
omit éx in xix. 34 €. T. gTpatiwrGy, (a, e, f ‘“‘unus ex”) and W.H. (following BL) 
omit it in xii. 4. The great likeness of €1c to Ek in some MSS. (e.g. D) increases 
the uncertainty. But in xii. 49 é& €uavrod...ésd\noa—as compared with \aneiv ard 
éuavrod (or, éavrod) in vii. 17, 18, xiv. 10, xvi. 13—perhaps indicates a more 
emphatic statement, made at the end of Christ’s public teaching, that He did not 
speak ‘‘ out of’ His own treasure but from that which the Father gave Him. 

[2586 4] According to W.H., Mary Magdalene is called Mapla in xix. 25, 
Xx. I, I1, but Mapedm in xx. 16, 18. According to Tischendorf, it should be 
Mapidu throughout. If W.H: are correct, the explanation suggests itself that 
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a ae a a a 


Mapla was used in evangelistic narrative up to the point where Jesus called her by 
her Aramaic name xx. 16 ‘* Mary (Map:du),” and that here, and in the subsequent 
xx. 18, the Aramaic form was retained. 

[2586 c] In xi. r1—12 xexolunrar—el Kekolunrat swOjoerat, SS has ‘‘ zs Lying 
down...sleepeth,” a “ obdormit...dormit,” 6, e, f “dormit...dormit” (agreeing with 
D xomara...xoarac, but d has “‘ dormivit...dormit”). Nonnus has eidec... 
xviooe. Perhaps the desire to explain the alleged misunderstanding of the 
disciples caused some translators to represent the disciples as using a different word 
from Christ’s when repeating what He had said. On the other hand an ancient 
comment (Cramer on xi. 7) boldly asserts ‘‘ They did not really think it was sleep, 
but supposed Him to be talking in a dark saying (aivlyyart).”” The writer declares, 
not without force, that it would be senseless for the disciples to suppose that their 
Master would go “fifteen furlongs (sic)” to wake the sleeping man. Cramer 
(Vol. ii. 316) prints, as from Origen, an explanation suggesting that Thomas 
supposed the Lord to mean that He was “going down to the place of the 
[departed] souls (karaBdvros els rd Tv Wux&v xwplov)” to wake Lazarus, and that 
hence the disciple desired to die with his Master. 

[2586 @] In x. 28—9 odx aprdce Tus...0d8els Sivarar dpwd few, is any difference 
intended by the variation of o¥...71s and ovdels? The former, in (1) LXX and 
(2) N.T., means ‘‘ not a single man.” (1) In LXX, od« dvOpwros, or dvOp. ob, = 
“not any one,” Heb. ‘ot a man,” or “‘man not,” in Josh. i. §, Ezek. vii. 13 etc. 
Tis, ‘‘any,” often= Heb. ‘‘man” in the phrase ‘‘zfa man,” but never (Oxf. Conc.) 
in “mot aman.” In 2 S. xix. 22 ‘‘shall [any] man die...?,” ob OavarwOjceral ris 
dvhp, and in Sir. x. 24 odk éorw abray Ts, the Gk seems to mean ‘‘zot a single 
one.” Ov...7t seems to mean ‘‘not a single thing” in LXX (where there is no 
corresponding Heb.) in Job xxxv. 15 ov« éyvw mapamrwpd Tt, Prov. xv. 23 o0dé wh 
ely kalpidv Tt, Wisd. xi. 24 obde yap av uuo@v Te xareoxevacas (comp. Judith ii. 13 
od mapapnon & tT). (2) In N.T., vis, Te etc., after od or mH, appear to be 
emphatic in Mk iv. 22 marg., Mt. viii. 28, xi. 27 oddels...o0d€...7¢8, xii. 19, xxii. 46 
ovdels édvvaro...ovde erddunoév Tis, Lk. xi. 36 etc. In Mk v. 37 ovk apfxer ovdéva 
the parall. Lk, viii. 51 has od« adiixer...rwa (al. oddéva), It is very emphatic in 
1 Cor. ii. 2, iv. 5, 1 Thess. ii. 9, 2 Thess. iii. 8, 1 Pet. iv. 15 etc. In 2 Pet. iii. 9 
ph Bovdr\buevds Twas amorérbar a\AG Tavras...xwphcar shews an exceptional use of 
the pl. Perhaps the writer means ‘‘not desiring that some should perish [while 
others are saved] but that all should come to repentance.” 

[2586 ¢] In Mt. xi. 27, xxii. 46 o¥de...71s is stronger than the preceding ovdels. 
Here (x. 28—g) it is stronger than the following ovdels. The question is at first 
about “snatching” from the Son, and it is said, emphatically, that ‘‘7ot any” can 
snatch from the Son. Afterwards, when ‘‘snatching” from the Father is spoken 
of, stress is laid, not on ‘‘anyone,” but on the motion of ‘‘snaiching” :— 
“ there is no such thing as snatching from Him,”—where it is better (2767) to read 
ovdels dprége. with Origens but in any case, the verd, not the pronoun, is emphatic. 
If John had wished to”emphasize the pronoun he might have used (2257) ov... 
ovdels. 2. 
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REPETITION 


§1. Zhe nature of Johannine repetition 


[2587] Johannine repetition may be roughly classified as (1) word- 
repetition, (2) phrase-repetition. In (1), the repetition follows closely 
in the context, e.g. “confessed and denied not and confessed.” In (2), 
it is sometimes of the nature of a refrain, as in “A little while and ye 
shall see me,” “ Feed my sheep,” “All that thou hast given me” etc. 
Repetition may, or may not, be accompanied with variation of order, 
such as we find in one of the prayers before sleep in the Jewish 
Prayer Book: “ Behold, He that guardeth Israel will neither slumber 
nor sleep.” This is “to de said three times” apparently without 
variation. But the next sentence is varied thrice, as follows :—“ For 
thy salvation I hope,O Lord. I hope, O Lord, for thy salvation. 
O Lord, for thy salvation I hope (¢o be said three times)'.” Few or 
none of the Johannine variations will be found to present any 
ambiguity ; but they are of importance as illustrating the deliberate 
and poetic arrangement of large parts of the Fourth Gospel and the 
weight and mystical meaning attached by the author to certain 
utterances, and indicated by him in twofold, threefold, and sevenfold 


repetition. 





1 [25872] Jewish Prayer Book, transl. by Rev. S. Singer p. 296. In the 
Confession on a Death-bed (p. 317) ‘‘ The Lord reigneth; the Lord hath reigned ; 
the Lord shall reign for ever and ever” is to be said three times, and so is 
“* Blessed be His name, whose glorious kingdom is for ever and ever.” But ‘‘the 
Lord He is God” is to be said seven times. Presumably, and appropriately, there 
is to be only one utterance of the final confession of the unity of God: ‘‘ Hear, 
O Israel : the Lord our God, the Lord is one.” But even here the bald truth 
might have been expressed by ‘‘ The Lord our God is one,” and the addition of 
“‘the Lord” suggests a ‘“‘threefold effect” like that in the first sentence of the 


Fourth Gospel. 
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Jewish canons of repetition 


[2588] Jesus is represented as saying to the Jews “Yea even in 
your own law it is written that the witness of two men is true.” The 
passage referred to says, “At the mouth of two witnesses or at the 
mouth of three witnesses shall a matter be established’.” This would 
naturally lead to a discussion as to the matters for which, severally, 
the witnesses should be “two” or “three.” Philo says (i. 243) 
“A holy matter (dywov mpaypa) is approved (Soxipdferar) through 
three witnesses (84 tpav papripwv).” Commenting on the words of 
the Psalmist ‘The Lord spake once, fice I have also heard this,” 
he connects terrestrial “hearing” with the imperfect “duad*.” 
Elsewhere he explains the idiomatic Hebrew reduplications of nouns 
and verbs as indicating a twofold application to body and to spirit* 
Scripture, he asserts, never sets down a superfluous word, and never 
commits .“ tautology—the worst kind of verbosity *.” 

[2589] In Rabbinical literature we find much allusion to twofold 
but not much to threefold witness. Philo is fuller on the latter: 
We must not, he says, delight in casual witness, but must believe 
that the [Supreme] God is very near us: ‘‘For there is no need, 
says the sacred writer (Deut. xxx. 12), to go away to heaven, nor yet 
to travel across sea, in search of the Good: for it is near and close 
to each. And he divides it [z.e. the Good] thveefo/d— most naturally. 





1 [2588 a] Deut. xix. 15, referred to in Jn viii. 17. Westc. says, ‘‘ The exact 
form used here is found in St John of the old Scriptures only in this place 
(compare xx. 31). It is the common form of citation in other books. St John 
elsewhere uses the resolved form (yeypauucvov éoriv), which is read here by Cod. 

_ Sin.’ Apparently yéypamrac drt is here used to introduce the substance of 
a quotation not given exactly. It would be absurd to take “zs true” (‘‘the 
witness of two men ?s ¢rue”’) as meaning anything more than ‘‘7s fo be regarded as 
true.” 

2 [25884] Philo i. 284—s, on Ps. Ixii. 1x and lxxv. 8. Ps. Ixii. 11 is quoted 
by Nedarim iii. 2 (Schwab viii. 179) to explain the apparent contradictions of the 
Law; and the Targ. has “ God spake one law...we heard it twice from Moses.” 

$ [2588¢] See Philo i. 63 (oh Gen. ii. 16 ‘eating thou mayest eat”) and i. 129 
(Gen. xxii. 17 “ Blessing T will bless”) and i. 554 (Ex. xxi. 12 ‘‘let him die the 
death”). On Lev. xviil, 6 (lit. and LXX) ‘‘man man shall not approach” Philo 
says (i. 267) ‘“‘ His saying ‘man, man,’ not once but twice, is a sign that the 
meaning is not the [man] of [mere] body and soul but the [man] of virtue. For 
this is really the true [man] (uh roy éx cwparos kK. Puxis adda Tov apern Kexpnuévor 
Snrotcta. “Ovrws yap 6 ddnOuvds orbs éarw).” 

4 [2588@] Philo i. 529 od paxpodoylas To gavddrarovy eldos tavrodoylay 
émiTeTHOEUKE. 
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‘For,’ says he, ‘it is in thy mouth and in thy heart and in thy hands,’ 
that is, in speech, purpose, and act.” Then, after quoting, from 
Deuteronomy, “Ask thy father, and he shall declare unto thee,” he 
protests that no human “ father” can describe the immemorial past, 
but the “father” must mean “the Right Logos?” Afterwards comes 
the conclusion, “Now a holy matter is approved through three 
witnesses®,” where there seems to be an underlying assumption that, 
since the nature of the highest Good is threefold, the nature of the 
testimony to the highest truth, and to that which is “holy,” must 
also be threefold’. 

[2590] As regards twofold repetition Philo says that there are 
“two divine Words (Verba), one, the pillar and support of the world 
of reason, the other of the world of sense...two Reasons (Rationes) 
of the twofold Universe, shewing forth foreordained and fixed event, 
that is to say, the harmonious connexion of all things®,” and this 
harmonizes with a mystical view found in Jewish Midrash that “ two 
words,’ when found together in Scripture, denote a twofold fulfil- 
ment—“in the kingdom above” and “in the kingdom below®.” 





1 Philo i. 241. 

2 Philo i. 242, quoting Deut. xxxil. 7. 

3 Philo i. 243. 

4 Comp. Philo ii. r9g—20 on ‘‘the three strangers” seen by Abraham (Gen. 
xviii. 1 foll.) and (i. 657) on Jacob’s pillar as representing a threefold recognition 
of God. 

5 Philo (P.A. 510) (transl.) on Ex. xxv. 11—I4. 

6 [25902] Thus Schéttg. (ii. 67) quotes Bammidbar r. xv. f. 230. I as 
connecting Is. lxii. ro, lvii. 14 ‘‘ sternite, sternite, viam’’ with Ezek. xi. 19, as 
implying (1) a ‘‘ clearing away” of the ‘‘stones” by men, and (2) an ‘‘ eradica- 
ting” of the ‘‘stony heart ” by the Messiah. 0. ii. 71 quotes Vajzkrar. x. f. 153. 
3 ‘* Dixit Deus S. B. ad Iesaiam : ‘Omnes prophetae proferunt vaticinia simplicia, 
tu autem consolationes duplices,’’’ in support of which are alleged Is. xl. 1 
““ Comfort ye, comfort ye,” li. g “‘ Awake, awake,” li, 12 “J, J, am he that 
comforteth you,” li. 17 “ Arouse thyself, arouse thyself,” \xi. 10 “ Rejoicing I will 
rejoice.” 

[2590 6] It is interesting to note how Onkelos (followed by Jer.) deals with the 
repetition in Ex. xv. 16, which is really nothing but poetic repetition for emphasis : 
‘‘ Until thy people, O Lord, pass over [Arnon], until thy people whom thou hast 
redeemed ass over [Jordan].”” All Jewish commentators of the first and second 
century would agree with Philo that no word of Scripture is “ tautological.” But 
they would defend it against the charge of tautology in different ways. Non- 
mystical writers would try to supply references to two distinct historical events 5 
mystical writers would explain by reference to “the kingdom above” and ‘‘the 
kingdom below.” , 

[2590¢] Hor. Heb. (i. 84) quotes (from Menachoth ch. x. and Tosapht. ibid.) a 
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ec en ST 
St Paul assumes that the Corinthians are familiar with the Deutero- 
nomic saying above quoted—when he says, “This is the ¢hird time 
that I am coming to you. At the mouth of ‘wo witnesses or three 
shall every word be established'”—and his Scriptural illustrations of 
the doctrine about “the second man,” who is “of heaven?,” indicate 
that Jewish canons of sacred writing would very soon influence 
writers, and especially mystical writers, of Gospels intended largely for 
Greeks 


§ 3. Repetition through negation 


[2591] The Fourth Gospel shews traces of another Jewish canon, 
of which little or no mention seems to have been made by Philo,— 
namely, that a full statement includes the negative as well as the 
positive aspect of a fact. Expressions on which it might be based 
are frequent in O.T., such as “I shall zo¢ die but live,” “ The dead 
praise mot the Lord...but we will bless the Lord that live,” “ Wot 
unto us, O Lord, but unto thy name,” “ Vor their own arm but thy 
right hand ”—all of which are in the Psalins*. It does not appear to 
have been formulated in early Jewish literature; and the principal 
authority for it is the work Sofar, known to be of late origin as 
a whole but generally acknowledged to contain elements of great 





quaint tradition combining the ‘‘twice” and the “thrice,” apparently because the 
“‘twice’’ denoted certainty and the ‘‘ thrice” certainty about a holy matter (i. 84): 
‘6 The sheaf of first-fruits was reaped from the Ashes-valley of the brook Kedron. 
The first day of the feast of the Passover, certain persons, deputed from the 
Sanhedrim, went forth into that valley...And the reason of the pomp was... 
because the Baithuseans, or Sadducees, did not think well of doing that action on 
that day: therefore, that they might cross that crossing opinion, they performed 
the business with as much show as could be. ‘When it was now even, he on 
whom the office of reaping lay, saith, ‘‘ The sun is set’; and they answered, 
“Well.” —“‘ The sun is set”’ ; and they answered, ‘‘ Well.””—‘‘ With this reaping- 
hook”; and they answered, ‘‘ Well.” —‘‘ With this reaping-hook”; and they 
answered, ‘‘ Well.”—‘‘In this basket’’; and they answered, ‘‘ Well.’””—‘“‘ In ‘this 
basket’; and they answered, ‘‘ Well.” —If it were the sabbath, he said, ‘‘ On this 
sabbath”; and they answered, ‘‘Well.”—‘‘On this sabbath”; and they 
answered, ‘‘ Well.”—‘‘I ‘will reap’’; and they answered, ‘‘ Reap.”—‘‘I will 
reap”; and they answered ‘‘Reap.”’ This he said ¢hrzce; and they answered 
thrice, ‘* Well.”’” : 

12 Cor. xiii, 1 

2 Cor. xv. 45—7 ‘So also it 7s written, The first man Adam became a living 
soul, the last Adam [became] a life-giving spirit....The second man is of 
heaven.” The amount of quotation in this passage is not clear. 

3 Ps. cxviii. 17, cxv. 17—18, cxv. I, xliv. 3. 
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antiquity. Expressed in thé words of Gritz!, who does not err on 
the side of exaggerating the importance of Soar, the canon is as 
follows: “All laws of the Torah are to be considered as parts and 
constituents of a higher world; they resolve themselves into the 
mysteries of the masculine and feminine principle (positive and 
negative). Only when both parts meet together does the higher 
unity arise.” 

§ 4. Repetition in the Synoptists 


[2592] The Synoptic Gospels contain but few repetitions. These 
are mostly in traditions peculiar to one or two writers, and of a very 
different character from those of the Fourth Gospel. For example, 
“If thy hand cause thee to stumble,” repeated thrice by Mark with 
the substitution of “foot” and “eye” for “hand”—a tradition 
condensed by Matthew and omitted by Luke—is manifestly of a 
concrete and non-mystical character?. Non-mystical also, and 
manifestly rhetorical, are the repetitions of “A greater than Solomon 
is here” (varied as “A greater than Jonah is here”), “‘ Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” “Ye have heard that it hath been 
said to them of old time,” “Thy Father, who seeth in secret, shall 
reward thee” etc. Emotional repetition of a single word, such as 
that of Isaiah quoted above (2590 a), is found in Christ’s lamentation 
over the Holy City (“Jerusalem, Jerusalem”)*: but the Fourth 


1 History of the Jews, Eng. Transl. iv. 16. 

2 Mk ix. 43—7, Mt. xviii. 8—9. 

3 Mt. xii. 41—2, Lk. xi. 31—2, Mt. xxiii. 14—29, Mt. v. 21, 33, Mt. vi. 4, 6, 
18. 

4 [2592] Mt. xxiii. 37, Lk. xiii. 34. On the other hand, a mystical meaning 
is perhaps assumed by the editors or scribes of some early Mss. and versions of 
N.T. which represent Jesus as saying, ‘‘ Young man, young man,” ‘ Maiden, 
maiden,” ‘‘ Lazarus, Lazarus.” Aphraates says (Hom. viii. 6) ‘‘ By two words He 
raised up each of them” ; and ‘the former is this resurrection, the latter is the future 
resurrection.” Comp. Beresh. R. (Wunsche p. 268) on Gen. xxii. 11 ‘‘ Abraham, 
Abraham,” where the reduplication is explained by one Rabbi as indicative 
of ‘‘love and encouragement” but by another thus: ‘‘ God desired thereby to say 
to him that it should extend to him and to his posterity for merit (es werde ihm und 
der Nachwelt zum Verdienste (Ruhme) gereichen). There is no generation in 
which there is not one like Abraham or Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 2 ‘Jacob, Jacob’) or 
Moses (Ex. iii. 4 ‘ Moses, Moses’) or Samuel (1 S. iii. 10 ‘ Samuel, Samuel’).” In 
Ps. xc. 17 (lit.) “and the work of our hands establish thou upon us avd (R.V. 
yea,) the work of our hands establish thou,” the reduplication is omitted by Targ. 
and by LXX (and the whole is mistransl. by Syr.), but it follows xc. 16 ‘‘let thy 
work appear unto thy servants and thy glory upon ¢heir children,” so that the 
second clause might well be taken as referring to posterity. 
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0 ecg en ne ee 
Gospel contains nothing of this kind. Perhaps the nearest Synoptic 
approximation to Johannine repetition is in Mark’s version of the 
Rich Ruler, where the words “How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God” are followed by “Children, how 
hard it is to enter into the kingdom of God?”—a repetition that 
is omitted by the parallel Matthew and Luke. Others might be 
mentioned, but few or none like those in the Fourth Gospel as will 
appear later on. ; 

[2593] Repetition by negation in the Synoptists is more frequent 
comparatively in Mark than in Matthew, and in Matthew than in 
Luke. Mark alone inserts the negative clauses in “Receiveth not 
me but him that sent me” and “With men it is impossible dut not 
with God?,” and the positive clauses in “Is not able to stand dut 
hath an end” and “Hath not forgiveness...dut zs Ziable to condemna- 
tion.” Also, where Mark and Matthew write “ Have no root...dut 
believe for a season,” Luke changes the construction so as to avoid 
odk...4Ad4, and many passages containing this construction are 
altogether omitted by him or given differently, eg. “The Son of 
man came zof to be ministered unto du¢ to minister®.” Where Mark 
and Matthew say that those who shall be raised from the dead “do 
not marry...out are as angels,” Luke has “do not marry...for neither 
can they die any longer, for they are angel-like®,” and this and other 
passages indicate that he, or the documents that he followed, some- 
times eschewed the construction that abounds in Mark’s and 
Matthew’s versions of Christ’s words, “ of this du¢ that’.” But the 
three Synoptists agree in retaining ov«...dAdd in the sayings “ /Vot 
they that are whole...dut they that are sick,” “Jor the righteous 
but sinners,” “She is zot dead dut sleepeth,” “ /Vot so with you, 





1 Mk x. 23—4. 

2 Mk ix. 37 as comp. with Mt. x. 40, Lk. ix. 48, also Mk x. 27, Mt. xix. 26, 
Lk. xviii. 27. 

3 Mk iii. 26, Mt. xii. 26, Lk. xi. 18, also Mk iii. 29, Mt. xii. 32, Lk. xii. ro. 

4 Mk iv. 17, Mt. xiiin.21 ; Lk. viii. 13 of instead of ddd. 

5 Mk x. 45, Mt. xx, 28; Lk. xxii. 27 “‘But I am in the midst of you as he 
that serveth.” os ’ 

6 Mk xii. 28, Mt. xxii. 30, Lk. xx. 35—6. 

7 [25932] In Christ’s words, besides the passages above quoted or referred to, 
Mk alone has ov« (or ui)...dAA4 in vi. Q, vii. 19, xi. 23, xiii. 11a, xill. 20; Mk-Mt. 
alone in Mk x. 8 and Mt. xix. 6, Mk x. 40 and Mt. xx. 23, Mk xiii. 11 4, Mt. x. 
20. In Mk vii. 15, Mt. xv. 11 and Mk viii. 33, Mt. xvi. 23, Lk. is wanting. 
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but...,” “God is not God of the dead Sut of the living,” “ Mot my 
will...du¢ thine.” The evidence tends to shew that our Lord 
frequently used this form of speech in His doctrine, and that His 
usage, in this respect, is better represented by Mark than by Luke. 


§ 5. Zhe Johannine Prologue 


[2594] Before giving a list of Johannine repetitions, twofold, 
threefold, and sevenfold, it will be convenient to touch on the first 
six verses of the Gospel from the point of view of the “canon of 
repetition,” including also the “canon of negation” above mentioned 
(2591), and adding a few remarks on the context. The first sentence, 
for example, contains three statements about “the Word.” Schottgen 
tells us that “when one word in the sacred text is twice or thrice 
repeated, then the Cabbalists multiply that event and make many 
persons or events out of one®.” Doubtless it would be an ana- 
chronism (as well as a fault of judgment) to impute to John such 
fancies as these. Yet it is probable that he followed Jewish tradition 
as well as prophetic inspiration in his three repetitions of “the 
Word,” implying a threefold aspect, first, the Word in itself, and 
then the Word in two other aspects: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with the Divine Being®, and Divine Being 
was the Word.” The three relations of the Logos are then summed 
up thus: “This [ze the Word conceived as above] was in the 


1 [25934] See the parall. to Mk ii. 17, v. 39, x. 43, xii. 27, xiv. 36. In 
Mk i. 44 (Mt. sim.) Lk. v. 14 changes pndevt undev elrrys to maphyyetdev...undevt 
elmreiv so as to exclude the negative portion of w)...4Ad\a from Oratio Recta. 

[2593] In the Sermon on the Mount, ovx...dAAd occurs in Mt. v. 17, 39, vi. 13 
(* Lead us zot...u¢ deliver us from evil”), vi. 18, vii. 21 : but Lk. omits either the 
phrase, or the phrase and its context. In Mt. xviii. 22, Lk. omits the phrase. 

[2593d] A curious exception to Synoptic usage occurs in Mk iv. 21 pajrt...7... 
ov~x wa...; where Mt. v. 15 and Lk. viii. 16, xi. 33 have ddd after a negative. In 
Mk ii. 22, W. H. bracket the dA\d-clause, giving it unbracketed in parall. Mt. Lk. 

2 ii. 361. 

_ ae a] ‘‘ With the Divine Being,” mpds rév Gedy. The author might have 
written mpds Gedy here as in i. 6 he has rapa Oeod, and in xiii. 3 dwd Oeod. But he 
apparently wishes (as does Philo i. 655) to call attention to the distinction between 
Geés and 6 Geds. In the last clause, ‘‘ the Word” though it comes last (as in Gk) 
is subject, and we should express it more naturally in English by ‘‘ the Word was 
Divine Being.” This is stronger than saying ‘‘the Word was divine (@efos).” It 
means that the Word must be regarded as ‘‘ God,” but never apart from the 
relationship described as ‘‘ being with, or towards, the [one] God.” 
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beginning with the Divine Being,” a summary that is not tauto- 
logical ; for it teaches us that the three propositions about the Logos 
were all true “in the beginning.” 

[2595] There follows a sentence in chiasmus, which also contains 
a negation: “All things through him? came into being ; and without 
him came into being not even one [thing].” From the logical point 
of view the second clause is superfluous ; but it is suggestive of the 
possibility that a thing méght be “without him,” i.e. apart from the 
Word, apart from law, order, and harmony. Grant that “all things 
came into being” through the Word, does it follow that they may 
not fall away so as to be “without him”? This phrase prepares the 
way for the subsequent mention of “darkness” (which is “without 
the light”). Moreover the sentence, beginning with “all” and 
ending with “one,” suggests (though it does not state) that “ with- 
out” the Logos or Word, there is no oneness or unity. 

[2596] The writer began by three propositions about the Word, 
telling us first what the Word was “7” (‘ca the beginning”). Nowhe 
calls our attention to that which is “in” the Word—first defining it 
as “life,” and then stating two facts about it:—i. 4 “That which 
hath come into being? in Him was life, and the life was the light of 
men; and the light in the darkness shineth and the darkness ap- 
prehended it not.” But in these three propositions the same subject 
is not repeated (as it was above, “the Word”). The construction 
goes forward step by step, the predicate in one clause being repeated 
as the subject of the next, so as to suggest cause and effect*. More- 
over, whereas the first verse contained one tense (7v) thrice repeated, 
this contains three predicative tenses (jv, gaive, and KxaréAaBev) 
suggesting that we have passed from the Eternal “was” into the 
conditions of change and time. We have also been brought down 
from “God” to “men.” Immediately after the mention of “men” 
there has come a mention of “ darkness” as that in which “the light 





1 [2595a] A’ avrod, ‘‘ through him” or ‘‘ through it.” It is most unfortunate 
that English does not allow ys to retain the deliberate ambiguity of the Gk, 
which gradually prepares the way for the revelation of the Logos or Word, as 
a Son. Pi 

2 [2596a] On yéyovey see.2478. It seems to imply that although ‘‘all things 
came into being” (aorist) through the Word, yet not ‘‘ all things” retain the state, 
so to speak, of ‘‘ having come into betng” thus. Only that which retains the state 
is ‘‘ life.” 

3 [2596 45] Comp. Rom. v. 4—5 ‘‘ tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
experience, and experience hope, and hope maketh not ashamed.” 
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[of men] shineth.” Last -comes a negation, discussed elsewhere 
(1735 e—g), “the darkness apprehended not” the light. This— 
whether it means “did not overcome” or “did not apprehend ” or 
both—apparently implies something suggestive of failure or conflict. 
[2597] After “men” comes mention of “a man,” i. 6 ‘There 
came into being a man (éyévero dvOpwmos) sent from God, his name 
[was] John.” The writer could have said simply, “A man named 
John was sent by God” or “God sent a man named John.” But he 
apparently wishes to draw a distinction between “was” above (“In 
the beginning was the Word”) and “came into being” here (“here 
came into being a man”). Perhaps, too, he wishes to suggest a 
distinction between “the Word was with God” and “a man sent 
Jrom God.” Next follows a statement that this man “came to be 
a witness,” which might have been briefly and naturally expressed 
by saying simply that he “came to be a witness about the light.” 
But this Gospel, in accordance with the canon of twofold repetition, 
throws the statement into what may be called two “witness-clauses”: 
“This [man] came [/o be] for a witness, that he might bear witness 
about the light, that all might believe through it (2302—4).” Then, 
in accordance with the canon of negation, the fact is restated after 
a negative: “ He was zof the light, du¢ [he came, or, it was ordained 
(2063, 2105 foll.)] in order that he might bear witness concerning the 
light.” 
§ 6. Johannine repetition through negation 
[2598] This is very frequent both in narrative and in words of 
Christ. Ini. 20 “and confessed and denied not and (A.V. but) confessed,” 
the negative (ov) is followed by “and” (instead of “but (4dAd),” which is 
almost invariably used). Very frequently the negation means “ zof of 
man,” or “ot of this or that lower kind,” or “of evil”; and the 
affirmation means “but of God,” or “Sut of a higher kind” or “dat 
good,” e.g. i. 13 ‘‘not...nor yet from the will of man, but from God,” 
ili. 16 “should ot perish dut should have life eternal,” iii. 17 “for 
God sent zot his Son...that he should judge the world du¢ that the 
world through him should be saved,” v. 24 “Cometh xof into 
judgment, du¢ hath passed from death into life,” v. 30 “I seek 
not mine own will, du¢ the will of him that sent me?.” 
1 It is comparatively seldom that ovk...4Ad introduces evil as in iii. 36 ‘shall 
not see life put the wrath of God abideth on him.” But the negation of the good 


follows the good, without ovx./.ddAd, in xiv. 23—4 ‘If any one loveth me he will 
keep my word...he that loveth me not keepeth not my words.” 
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[2599] Instances of repetition with py are less frequent. The 
pa clause comes second in iii. 18 “He that believeth in him is not {to 
be| judged. He that believeth not (8 ph w.) hath been judged already” ; 
v. 23 “that all may honour the Son even as they honour the Father. 
He that honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father, who sent 
him”; xiv. 23—4 “Jf any one love me he will keep my word...he that 
loveth me not keepeth not my words.” The py clause comes first in 
x. 1-2 “He that entereth not through the door...is a thief and a 
robber, but he that entereth through the door is shepherd of the 
sheep,” xv. 2 “Every branch in me that beareth not (un pépov) frurt 
he taketh it away, and every [branch] that beareth fruit he cleanseth a” 

[2600] There is no special ambiguity arising out of these con- 
structions or out of John’s general use of the negative. But it is 
worth noting that od occurs in his Gospel almost as often as in Mark 
and Luke taken together. And we may often perceive how the 
negation leads the reader towards an affirmation in a very suggestive 
and stimulating way, as when our Lord says, “I have of come from 
myself,” “I am zot alone,” “I speak ot from myself,” “I seek xot 
mine own glory,” and “I will zot leave you orphans’,” preparing the 
way for some positive doctrine. The negative, however, is not often 
thus used in communicating the highest kind of truth. After stating 
that the Baptist came to bear witness about the light, the evangelist 
proceeds, “ He was mot the light”; and his description of the 
“witness” is as follows: “And this is the witness...And he con- 
fessed and denied not and confessed, ‘I am zo¢ the Christ’”—the 
two subsequent answers being also negative (“I am ot,” “iVo”)?. 
Then, and not till then, follows the positive testimony. ‘The writer 
perhaps feels that divine teaching is often a “ dark saying ” misunder- 
stood for a time, and that the interpreter must explain by negatives, 
“ not this du¢ that.” At all events the last saying of Jesus recorded 
in this Gospel affords an instance of a “not...but” correcting a 
misunderstanding : “ But Jesus said of unto him that he was not 
tose eur. 


Sr Twwofold repetition in the Baptists teaching 


[2601] The teaching of the Baptist, being rudimentary, contains, 
as might be expected, several instances of twofold repetition. First 


1 vii, 28, viii. 16, xii. 49, vill. 50, xiv. 18. 
2 i, 20—21. Soxx1e02 35 
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the evangelist speaks, i. 7—8.“ John...came for witness /hat he might 
wetness concerning the light...he was not the light, but [came] chat he 
might witness concerning the light.” Then the Baptist (probably, 1927) 
speaks, i. 15 (W.H. marg.) “Zhis was he (lit.) that (6v) 7 said,” re- 
peated with variation in i. 30 “ This is he in behalf of whom (ixép ob) 
L said*.” The participial clause “he that cometh after me” is also 
repeated twice*. So is the difficult sentence, “He is become before 
me because he was first in respect of me*.” The mission to “ baptize 
in water” is also twice stated as a preparation for something higher‘. 
[2602] The words, “ Behold, [here is] the lamb of God” are 
twice repeated; first, without mention of any particular hearers, 
“Behold, [here is| the lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world,” then, in the presence of two of John’s disciples, “Behold, 
[Aere is] the lamb of God*.” The descent of the Spirit is twice 
attested, “J have beheld,” “I have seen”; but it is also predicted by 
God Himself (“ Upon whomsoever ¢hou shalt see the Spirit descend- 
ing ”), so that it gives the impression of being twice attested on earth 
and once from heaven, being one of those “holy things” described 
by Philo as “approved by three witnesses.” Strictly speaking, the 


eee 


1 [2601 a] See 2369—71. The repetitions in the context—i. 14 ‘‘ We beheld 
his glory, glory as of [the] only begotten,” and ‘full of grace and truth” followed 
by i. 17 “‘the grace and the truth” —probably spring unconsciously from a writer 
reflecting on the way in which the “glory” of heaven is seen in the ‘* glory” on 
earth, and in which “‘the grace and the truth” that were latent in the law of 
Moses were revealed in the person of the Messiah. See also 2718—22. 

* [2601 4] i. 15 6 dxicw pov épxduevos. In i. 26, W.H. have émlow hou 
€pxduevos (with BX?) without the article; SS has ‘‘he that cometh,” Origen 
varies. The testimony of B as to 0 following € is sometimes untrustworthy. In 
i. 30 drlow pov Epxerat, the vb is indicative. 

3 i. 15, 30, see 1896—1900 and 2665—7. 

4 [2601 c] i. 26 “‘ 7 baptize in water...,” i. 3: “For this cause came I baptizing 
in water...” The mention of ‘‘ baptizing in the spirit” is assigned, not to the 
Baptist (as in the Synoptists) but to God, i. 33 ‘‘ Upon whomsoever thou shalt 
see the spirit descending...this is he that is to baptize in the Holy Spirit.” 

5 [2602 a] This happens on the third day. The account of the first day (i. 
19-—28) contains the Baptist’s negative testimony, ending with “one whom ye know 
not..., the latchet of whose shoe 7 am not worthy to loose.” The second day 
(i. 29 ‘‘the morrow”) contains the first testimony to ‘‘the lamb of God,” which 
testimony, however, is not recorded to have produced any effect. The third day 
(i. 35 ‘fon the morrow again ”) brings a repetition of the testimony to 7 the lamb”: 
and this second testimony being uttered in the presence of two witnesses, who 
immediately become converts, results indirectly in the beginning of the Church of 
Christ upon earth. 
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Baptist’s testimony may be said to end here. But there is an appeal 
to it later on in the section describing the close of his mission, where, 
after negation and antithesis—“I am not the Christ, I am his 
messenger”; “he, the bridegroom, must increase but I, the bride- 
groom’s friend, must decrease ”—there follows a remarkable instance 
of twofold repetition, “He that cometh from above is above all. He 
that is from the earth, from the earth he is, and from the earth he 
speaketh : he that cometh from the heaven ts above all’.” 


§ 8. Twofold repetition in Christ's words 


[2603] In Christ’s words, the twofold repetitions are for the 
most part confined to negative or comparatively rudimentary 
doctrine. The earliest of any importance is expressly said to 
refer to “earth.” It describes the necessity of something more 
than mere baptism by water, ili. 3 “xcept a man be born Srom 
above, he cannot see the kingdom of God,” ii. 5 “Except a man be 
born from water and the Spirit (2578, 2612) he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God”—concerning which statements and their context 
Jesus says, “If I told you earthly things and ye believe not, how 
will ye believe if I tell you heavenly things?” Another twofold 
protest in behalf of ‘‘the spirit” is in iv. 234, “the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and truth...they that worship him 
must worship in spirit and truth.” The following refers to the 
resurrection, v. 25—8 “the hour cometh and now is, when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God and they that shall have heard 
shall live...the hour cometh when a// that are in the tombs shall hear 
his voice and shall go forth.” 

[2604] The belief in Christ for His works’ sake, being regarded in 
this Gospel as rudimentary’, is naturally made the subject of twofold 
repetition, v. 36 “for the works that the Father hath given me that 
I may accomplish them, the very works that I do, bear witness con- 
cerning me,” compared with x. 25 “‘ the works that [ do in the name 
of my Father, these-.bear witness concerning me.” As regards the 
reduplication in xiy. 13—14 “Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name 
this will 1 do...if yé shall ask [me] anything in my name this will I 
do,” it may be intended as a preparation for a further doctrine in 
xv. 16 “that whatsoever ye may ask the Father in my name he may 
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1 iii, 23—31. 2° 13,123, Svea. 
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give it to you,” and xvi. 234 “If ye ask the Father anything he 
will give it to youin my name. Hitherto ye have asked nothing in 
myname. Ask and ye shall receive?.” 

[2605] Further instances of twofold negative repetition, in Christ’s 
words, occur as follows: v. 19, 30 “The Son can do, from himself, 
nothing,” “1 can do, from myself, nothing?” ; v. 30, vi. 38 “I seek 
not mine own will but the will of him that sent me,” “ot that I may 
do mine own will but the will of him that sent me 2 Ve 34;-41 “ But 
I receive zo¢ my witness from man,” “I receive not glory from man,” 
vil. 6, 8 “ My time (xaspds) is not yet present,” “My time is not yet 
fulfilled.” The effect of a twofold repetition is produced both in 
vil. 34—6 and in viii. 2r—2 because Christ first says, and the Jews 
then repeat, “Where J (éyw) am (or, go) ye (vets) cannot come,” 
Later on, Christ repeats the second of these sayings to the disciples, 
xlil. 33 “Ye shall seek me*, and even as I said to the Jews, ‘Where 
J (ys) go, ye (vpeis) cannot come ’—to you also I say it now (aprt).” 
Then, to Peter, He drops the emphatic pronouns, saying xiii. 36 
“Where I go, thou canst not follow me for the present.” All this 
implies that what had been said to the Jews in one sense is repeated 
to the disciples in another, which is explained to Peter. The 
following is an utterance of mere condemnation, x. 25—6 “I told 
you and ye believe not...... But ye believe not because ye are not of my 
sheep*” 





1 [2604a] It might be urged that the twofold use (xi1) 233 | xviis 1), of 
ehjvdev 7 wpa announcing that the time has come for the sacrifice and for 
the “‘glorifying,” is to be contrasted with the sevenfold use (2625) of épxyerac 
m wpa referring to the time when the sacrifice shall have been consummated 
in victory. But a closer examination shews that épyerac and é\/A\vdev are 
combined with wpa in the description of the bitterest trial of all, which is to 
leave Christ deserted and ‘‘alone,” yet ‘‘not alone,” xvi. 32 lov épyeras pa Kai 
eAndvGev, closely followed by xvii. 1 Idrep, €\jAvbev 7 wpa, ddgacdv cov Tov vidv. 
Hence the more probable view is that éA/\vOev 7 wpa is used thrice as referring to 
(2589) ‘‘a holy matter.” 

? [2605 a] Note the emphasis laid on ov¥éé» by its position at the end of the 
clause or sentence, roetv dd’ éavrod ovd€v, ro.eiv dm’ éuavrod od. The saying is 
repeated, without d¥vamar, in viii. 28 dm’ éuavrod rod ovdév, ‘from myself I do 
nothing.” 

* [2605 4] To the Jews Christ had said, viii. 21 ‘‘Ye shall seek me and in your 
sin ye shall die.” The disciples were to ‘‘seek” Jesus, after His departure, but in 
a different way (2545). 

4 [2605] It may be added that Christ twice says to the soldiers arresting Him 
(xviii. 4, 7) “‘ Whom seek ye?” On this, and on its possible relations with other 
sayings about ‘‘seeking,” see 2649 d—e. 
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[2606] In Christ’s words, the pleonastic repetition of a noun or 
verb may sometimes be sufficiently explained by the desire of 
emphasis as in x. 32 “ Many deeds have I shewn unto you [and those] 
good...For which deed of [all] those do ye stone me pe The''vérbis 
clearly emphatic in vi. 63 “The words that I have spoken unto you— 
spirit they are and life they are (rvedpd. éorw Kal Cw éorwv),” x. 10 
“that they may have life and abundantly may have [it|’.” It is 
interesting—and probably we are intended—to compare Christ’s 
words, x. 18 “Authority have I to lay it [ze my life] down and 
authority have J again to take it,” with Pilate’s words, xix. 10 
“authority have J to acquit thee and authority have J to crucify” — 
in view of (1593—4) the two different views of “authority” here 
contrasted. There is no pleonasm in the following, but the repetition 
of the noun (instead of using a pronoun) adds weight: iii. 20 “hateth 
the light and cometh not to the light,” iv. 14 “whosoever shall drink 
of the water that I shall give him...but the water that I shail give him 
shall become...,” xii. 47 “for I came not that I might judge she 
world but that I might save the world,” with which compare iil. 17 
“For God sent not the Son into ¢he world that he might judge the 
world but that the world might be saved through him.” In the last 
two or three instances mystical meaning may be intended. 


§ 9. Twofold repetition in narrative 


[2607] Twofold repetition in narrative may occasionally be in- 
tended to emphasize a disputed or doubtful fact, as in the Anointing, 
where some said that Christ’s head was anointed? but John says xii. 3 
“She anointed the feet of Jesus and wiped with her hair Ais feet.” 
Emphasis is also laid on the piercing of Christ’s side by a “soldier” 
thus, xix. 32 “There came therefore the soldiers...but, having come 
to Jesus...they brake not his legs but one of the soldiers with a spear 
pierced his side.” Or it may be used for clearness after a parenthesis 
as in ii. g “ But when she master of the feast had tasted...the master 


cp nr eS ee ee 


1 [2606 a] In xii. 49 évToAdv dédwxev Ti elrw Kal rl NaAjow, the meaning seems 
to be, “what I should say [particularly, on each occasion] and what I should 
speak (generally, in proclaiming the Gospel].” Weight is added by the pleonastic 
repetition of rl, as well as by the two verbs. Comp. Rom. iii. 19 8a 6 vdpuos Aé-yer 
rois €v TG vdum Nadel, ‘‘whatsoever the Law says on any particular occasion it 
invariably proclaims to those who are in the pale of the Law.” 

2 Mk xiv. 3, Mt. xxvi. 7. 
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of the feast calleth,” or in*scorn as in vii. 35 “Will he go to the 
Scattered people of the Greeks and teach the Greeks?” It is 
manifestly emphatic in ii. 25 “he needed not that any should testify 
about she [nature of | man, for he knew of himself what was in the 
[nature of | man,” and in the words of Thomas xx. 2 5 “and [unless] 
I put my finger...and gu¢ my hand.” ‘There is a twofold repetition 
in 1. 20 “ He confessed and denied not and confesse ,” and probably a 
pair of twofold repetitions with slight variations, in xix, 35 “And he 
that hath seen hath dorne witness (uepapripyxev) and real-and-true 
(aAnOw7) is his wetness (uaprupia), and he knoweth that he saith ¢rwe 
({aAy4).” But on the whole the evangelist’s tendency to twofold 
repetition appears not so much in words as in the insistence on 
parallelism in events, which is discussed later on (2646—9). 


$10. Twofold or threefold repetition 


[2608] In Christ’s words, there occurs the twice repeated state- 
ment (x. 11, 14) “JZ am the good shepherd.” This describes a 
condition of conflict intended to prepare the way for victory—the 
shepherd contending against the wolf—and may be read as a twofold 
repetition or attestation. But the addition of (x. tr) “the good 
shepherd \ayeth down his life for the sheep” suggests a threefold 
repetition of “the good shepherd,” as a separate phrase, implying a 
reference to the sacrifice of Christ, which would be regarded as 
(2588—9) “a holy matter,” to be triply attested. So, too, the triple 
mention of the vine in xv. 1—s5 “J am the true vine...if any man 
abide not in ¢he vine... am the vine” —these being the only instances 
of “vine” in the Fourth Gospel—suggests a triple attestation. And, 
if this is so with “good shepherd” and “vine,” it is probably true 
about x. 2—g “But he that entereth through she door...I am the 
door of the sheep... am the door”: and we are to regard the only 
other mention of “door” (in Christ’s words) in this Gospel (“he 
that entereth not through the door,,.is a thief and a robber”) as a 
negation, serving as a foil to a threefold attestation. With these 
must be compared the duality of viii. 12 éyw eiut 76 as 7. Koopon, 
1x. 5 pws «iui 7. Kéopov supplemented by xii. 46 éyd dais eis 7. Kdopov 
€A7dvOa, and that of vi. 35, 48 “I am the bread of life,” supplemented 
by vi. 51 “I am the bread that liveth.” 

[2609] The same possibility of various interpretation occurs in 
xil. 45 “he that beholdeth me beholdeth him that sent me.” This, if 
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taken with xiii. 20 “he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me,” 
would suggest a twofold statement that the vision, and the reception, 
of the Messenger on earth, are to prepare the way for a vision, and a 
reception, of the Sender in heaven; but if the two are combined 
with xiv. 9 “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father”—the three 
passages suggest a threefold attestation. So, too, the command 
“Love one another” would be a twofold repetition if taken merely 
in xiii. 34 “A new command I give you that ye love one another even 
as I loved you that ye also love one another” ; but it is probably to 
be taken as repeated a third time in xv. 12 “This is the command- 
ment that is [peculiarly] my own that ye dove one another even as I 
loved you” (see also 2612). On the other hand the statements 
xiv. 15, 23 “Lf ye love me ye will keep my commandments,” “ If aman 
love me he will keep my word,” are rudimentary and repeated only 
twice’. 

[2610] In the Epistle, duality characterizes the passages that 
deal with earthly testimony. We may give the name “dual ”—or 
“quadruple” but certainly not “ triple”—to the attestation with 
which the Epistle opens, i. 1 “That which we have heard, that which 
we have seen (éwpdéxapev) with our eyes,” followed by (2b.) “That 
which we gazed on (€eacduea) and our hands handled.” Similarly 
ii, 12—13, containing a solemn testimony to all classes in the 


SS eee 


1 [2609 a] ’Aviornuu (trans.) occurs four times in Jn thus, vi. 39 dvacrijow avrd 
7. éoxdry huépg—where avré refers to the Church (‘‘all that thou hast given me”), 
40 dvacrhow atrov éya T. é Tes 44 Kayo dvactiaw abrov ev 7. &. Hy 54 Kayo 
dvactiow abrov 7. é.). Here some may say that the language is a varied refrain 
four times repeated, others that it is first a promise of resurrection to the whole 
Church, and then a thrice repeated promise to individual believers. The emphasis 
on “I” in the last three sentences, and the sing. “‘him,” differentiate these three 
from the first sentence. 

[2609 4] In the following three clauses, describing Christ’s legacy of ‘‘ peace” 
(xiv. 27), the word ‘‘ peace” is twice actually repeated, and a third repetition is 
suggested. In the first clause it is simply “ peace,” in the second ‘‘my peace.” 
In the first clause the action is described as “‘/eaving” ; in the second, as “‘gdving” ; 
in the third, as ‘‘giving mot as the world giveth”; and it is no longer dl6wm. 
‘T-give,” but éy did ‘*7 give.” It would be contrary to all rules of 
literature and good tagte—and, we may almost say, of morality—to suppose that 
the writer deliberately wrote the sentence according to numerical canons. But the 
passage is one of the most beautiful instances of inspiration working under rule 
—like the rule of poetic metre for a true poet—rule that gives life and force and 
harmony to expression: ‘‘Peace JZ leave (dint) unto you; the peace that is 
mine J-give (diSwus) unto you; not as the world giveth gzve J (éy@ didwpr) 
unto you.” 
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Church, repeats twice, to each, “I write,” “I have written.” It is 
true that in this Epistle the witness is notably threefold in v. 6—8: 
“This is he that came by water and blood, Jesus Christ, not in the 
water alone but in the water and in the blood; and the Spirit it is 
that. witnesseth, because the Spirit is the truth. Because three are 
they that witness, the Spirit and the water and the blood, and the 
three make up the one.” But even in this passage, the writer seems 
to indicate by his arrangement of the “three” that “the water” and 
“the blood” come first as representing the testimony of the life of 
Jesus on earth, and that “the spirit” comes afterwards as witnessing 
from heaven. The dual form of expression is naturally adopted 
while the writer is describing the witness of apostles and the mani- 
festation that led to it, and while his mind rests, at the outset, on 
the dual aspect of the Christian message when the Son was drawing 
men to the Father and when “the Holy Spirit was not yet”: (1. 2 
foll.) “And the light (2) was manifested and (6) we have seen; and 
we (a) witness and (bd) declare to you the life eternal, which (a) was 
with the Father and (6) was manifested to us: (3) what we have 
(a) heard and (6) seen, that we declare also to you, that ye too may 
have fellowship with us, and indeed our fellowship is with (a) the 
Father and with (4) his Son Jesus Christ.... (5) And this is the 
tidings that we (a) have heard from him and (6) declare to you, that 
(a) God ts light and (4) darkness is not tn him at all.” 

[2611] Returning to the Gospel we may say in conclusion that 
the general impression left on us by the form of its ordinary doctrine 
is that of twofold attestation’. In statements made by our Lord 


1 [2611 2] It is an interesting question whether Jn has any symbolic allusion to 
twofold attestation in his remarkable use of duh dun (instead of the Synoptic 
single dujv) and dmexplOn x. elev (instead of the Synoptic dwoxpiOels elev) as 
introductions to utterances of Christ. In both of these, his deviation from 
Synoptic usage must have seemed very strange to readers of the earlier Gospels. 
It may be illustrated by the surprise that would have been felt by readers of 
Boswell’s biography coming upon a new life of Dr Johnson in which “Sir, Sir” 
was regularly substituted for “Sz.” 

[26114] "Away duty occurs twenty-five times (duj never) and is used in 
predictions (i. 51, xiii. 21, xiii, 38, xxi. 18) of good and of evil including the 
prediction of betrayal. It introduces (viii. 58, x. 7) “Iam [he]” and ‘‘I am the 
door,” and on the other hand (vi. 26) ‘‘Ye seek me...because ye have eaten of the 
loaves,” and (viii. 34) ‘‘Everyone that doeth sin is a slave,” and it is thrice used 
(iii. 3, 5, 11) in the Dialogue with Nicodemus. The facts suggest no special 
doctrine for which the phrase is reserved. 

[2611 c] ’AzexplOn ("Inoods) x. elev, in its last three instances, is used where 
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about Himself, the duality of “I am the good shepherd,” “ I am the 
light of the world,” “I am the door,” “I am the bread of life,” 
“JT am the vine,” is supplemented in such a way as to suggest a 
trinity; but for the most part the doctrine is distinctly dual, 
especially in the teaching of the Baptist. That there should be 
passages in which the distinction is not clearly drawn is fit and 
natural in a work that expresses spiritual truth with dramatic yet 
natural vividness. A book made up of manifest twofold, threefold, 
and sevenfold repetitions, broken by regular and systematic variations, 
would be intolerably artificial, But the work we have before us 
betrays nothing that could fairly be called artificiality—at least in a 
Jew, trained to the study of the Bible in the literary school of Philo 
(though raised up above the narrower formalities of that school by 
the Spirit of Christ), and committing to paper some among many 
traditions of the Christian Church, with his paraphrases and ex- 
planations of them, according to the manner and pattern of the 
Hebrew Scriptures and Jewish Targums. One reason for duality of 
form may have been that he was profoundly impressed by the Lord’s 
statement that His doctrines, without the Spirit, were “‘dark sayings.” 
Hence perhaps, in a point of detail, the contrast between the Gospel 
and the Epistle as to the “blood and water” from the Cross. The 
Gospel says, “He that hath seen hath borne witness and true is his 
witness'.” The Epistle speaks of “ water” and “blood” and ‘‘spirit.” 
The latter suggests trinity ; the former duality—because “the Holy 
Spirit was not yet.” 


a 


there is some misunderstanding in the context, as where the Voice from heaven 
is taken by some to be ‘‘thunder,” and Christ (xii. 30) explains that it came for the 
sake of the multitude. It also introduces the saying to Peter (xiii. 7) ‘s What 
I do, thou knowest not now,” and the answer to “‘Judas not Iscariot” (xiv. 23) 
who cannot understand how a manifestation can be made to the disciples and not 
to the world. At the outset of the Gospel it is used twice (i. 48, 50) in the 
Dialogue with Nathanael, once before the words (misunderstood) (ii. 19) ‘‘ Destroy 
this temple,” and thrice (iii. 3, 5, 10) in the Dialogue with Nicodemus, who 
is supposed not to understand even elementary truths. Subsequently it is used 
(iv. ro, 13) in the Dialggue with the Samaritan woman, who takes the Doctrine 
of Water literally, and (from vi. 26 to viii. 14) several times in discussions with 
literalising or hostile controversialists. The facts suggest that the phrase intro- 
duces elementary doctrine or explanation of misunderstanding. 

1 xix. 35 followed by Kal éxeivos oldev dre dAnOh déyet, on which see 2383—4 
and 2731. 
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§ 11. “Zhreefold repetition 


[2612] It is obvious that a threefold repetition of the same 
saying, with little or no variation, and in the same context, would 
be monotonous and unimpressive, except in special circumstances 
where a refrain is intended, as in the threefold question to Peter, 
“Lovest thou me?” followed by the threefold precept “Feed my 
sheep”: and, even there, the three utterances are not quite identical. 
Hence, if the writer introduces this form of doctrine in Christ’s words, 
it is diversified in various ways. For example, the commandment 
“Jove one another” might be regarded as repeated: twice as a com- 
mandment and once more as a sign (xiil. 34—5) “A new command- 
ment give I you that ye love one another; even as I loved you that ye 
(emph.) also dove one another: herein shall all know that ye are my 
disciples if ye have love among one another”: but it is also repeated 
once again (2609) as a commandment. It has been pointed out 
(2608) that this variation so affects such sayings as ‘“‘I am the good 
shepherd” that we may regard them as either twofold or threefold 
repetitions ; and the same statement applies to the doctrine about 
new birth, which, though called an “earthly” doctrine from one point 
of view (ili. 12), may be regarded as “ heavenly” since it concerns the 
Holy Spirit (iii. 3—7) “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man 
be born from above...Except aman be born from water and the spirit... 
Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must de born from above.” In 
the prediction of the suffering of the Good Shepherd, the monotony of 
a repetition of “I lay down my life for the sheep” is avoided by 
dropping “for the sheep” in the second clause, and “ my life for the 
sheep” in the third, and by substituting for them phrases suggesting 
the resurrection and the spontaneousness of the sacrifice (x. 15 —18) 
“ 7 lay down my life for the sheep...For this cause doth my Father 
love me because J lay down my life that I may receive it again...No 
man hath taken it from me, but J /ay it down of myself.” The result 
is a threefold repetition of nothing but “I lay down”: yet the 
meaning is clear and the threefold effect is retained. 

[2613] A triple effect is imparted to a long saying of Christ in 
the following passage by the questioning of the disciples and the 
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1 [2612@] That ‘‘baptism” in water implied something more than mere 
washing in water, might be called an earthly doctrine. But what that ‘‘something 
more” was, and whence it came, might be called a heavenly doctrine. 
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explanation of their Master: xvi. 16—19 “A Uittle, and ye no longer 
behold me, and again a little, and ye shall see me...What is this that he 
saith to us, A “ittle, and ye behold me not, and again a Little, and ye 
shall see me?...Jesus...said to them, Question ye with one another 
concerning this that I said unto you, 4 “ile, and ye behold me 
not, and again a little, and ye shall see me?” In the following, which 
states the absolute knowledge (ot8a) of the Father possessed by the 
Son, a third clause is introduced negatively: vill. 55 “Ve have no 
understanding of (éyvs«are) him. But Z know (ofa) him. And, if 
I say J know (otda) him not, I shall be a liar like unto you. But 
I know (ot8a) him?.” As in the Dialogue with Nicodemus a triple 
repetition of the verb “¢o de born” was accompanied with a double 
repetition of other circumstances, so there is a triple repetition of 
“he that feedeth,” with variations, in the following: vi. 54—7 “‘ He 
that feedeth on my flesh and drinketh my blood hath life eternal.../e 
that feedeth on my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me...he 
that feedeth on me, he (emph.) shall live on account of me.” 

_ [2614] Concerning the Wind or Breath or Spirit Christ says 
(iii. 8) that man (1) hears its voice, but knows not (2) whence it 
comes, and (3) whither it goes. This may refer to (r) the work, 
(2) the origin, and (3) the object of the Holy Spirit, and may suggest 
a threefold aspect of it. Certainly the Spirit’s “convicting” influence 
is triply described later on as referring to (xvi. 8) “sen,” “ righteous- 
ness,” and “judgment.” It is also thrice mentioned (xiv. 17, xv. 26, 
xvi. 13) as “the spirit of truth®.” And in the following passage— 
along with an implied threefold statement that what the Spirit will 
“ declare” comes from Him who is speaking, indicated by the thrice 
repeated “me” or “ mine”—the words “ He shall declare unto you os 
occur as a triple refrain (xvi. 13—16) “ For he shall not speak from 
himself, but what he heareth that shall he speak and things to come 
(1) he shall declare unto you. He shall glorify me, for he shall take 
from mine and (2) he shall declare unto you. All things that the 
Father hath are mine. For this cause said I that he taketh from 
mine and (3) he shall declare unto you.” The thought of the Spirit is 








1 [2613 a] See 162i—9 for the difference between ofda and ywwoxw. In only 
one other passage (vii. 29) does Jesus use the words olda avréy of God, so that the 
total number of positive repetitions is three. 

2 [26142] The Paraclete is mentioned positively thrice (xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26) 


and negatively once (xvi. 7) ‘For if I go not away the Paraclete will surely not 
come unto you.” 
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connected with the thought,of unity—unity both in the being of God 
and in the Church ; and the prayer for this, which is uttered, first for 
the Church as a whole, and then for the Apostles in particular, is 
thrown (in both cases) into a threefold form (xvii. 21) “That all may 
be one :—even as (1) thou, Father, art in me, and (2) I in thee, that 
(3) they, also, may be in us,” (xvii. 23) “that they may be one as we 
are one :—(r) I in them, and (2) thou in me, that (3) they may be 
perfected into one’.” Negative doctrine would naturally be seldom 
expressed with threefold repetition ; but when it points to the divine 
unity an exception may be expected, as in viii. 16 “Zam not alone,” 
vill. 29 “He [ze the Father] Lath not left me alone,” xvi. 32 “ And 
I am not alone because the Father is with me.” 

[2615] As regards the use by the evangelist (in his own person) 
of threefold repetition, it is most prominent in the Prologue, which 
begins with a triple mention of “the Word” in the same sentence, 
commented on above (2594).. The last words of the Prologue (i. 18) 
are not quite certain, but they are probably—as has been maintained 
above (1964)—“ God no one hath seen at any time. Only begotten, 
God (R.V. Son), HE THaT Is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.” If so, instead of one name (R.V. txt) ‘‘ the only begotten 
Son,” we may suppose the writer to mean two names, making a total 
of three: (1) “ Only begotten,” (2) “ God,” (3) “ He that ts in the bosom 
of the Father.’ These will correspond to the three clauses in the 
first verse: (1) “ln the beginning,” (2) “with God,” (3) “ God.” 
This is far more symmetrical than the view that the Prologue begins 
with three clauses describing the Word, and ends with two. 

[2616] The act of “lifting up the eyes” is thrice attributed to 
Jesus. Once also He uses the phrase as a precept, iv. 35 “ Lift up 
your eyes (érdpare tr. 6.) and behold the lands how that they are 





1 [26144] To these might have been added Christ’s triple repetition of the 
doctrine that “the Son of man (or, /) must be lifted up” in iii. 14, vill. 28, xii. 32, 
the last being ‘‘if 7 de /ifted up from the earth I will draw all men unto me.” 

[2614] There remain threefold repetitions of words partly by Christ partly 
by the evangelist. Of these, ebxapioréw (vi. 11, 23, xi- 41) is probably accidental. 
But Jn’s statement that Christ (xi. 33) ‘‘¢voubled (érdpatev) hémself,” and (xiii. 21) 
“‘was troubled in spirit,” may be intended to be read along with (xii. 27) ‘‘ Vow 
zs my soul troubled,” as a threefold repetition (920). ‘There is also His doctrine of 
‘“‘the way,” introduced with the words (xiv. 4) ‘‘Ye know the way,” to which 
Thomas answers, ‘‘ How can we know ¢he way?” whereon Jesus replies ‘‘I am he 
way, and the truth, and the, life,” which has decidedly the effect of a threefold 
repetition. 
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white for harvest.” This is obviously a spiritual act. Philo (on 
Gen. xviii. 2) treats it as such when he describes how Abraham, 
seated at the door of his tent, “lifted up his eyes” and beheld the 
three divine Persons to whom he ministered and gave bread (1608). 
It is a commonplace in Jewish tradition that whatever Abraham does 
in service to God, God will do, in return, to Abraham’s seed. Most 
appropriately, therefore, before the Feeding of the F ive Thousand, 
John says that the Logos (vi. 3—5) “sat” with His disciples on the 
mountain! and “difted up [his] eyes (émdpas obv 7. 0.) and beheld that 
a great multitude was coming unto him,” ze. He sees the spiritual 
harvest, the seed of Abraham after the spirit, the future Church. 
Then, as Abraham gave bread to the three Persons, so He gives 
bread to Abraham’s children. 

[2617] On the second occasion it is said (xi. 41) “ He Uifted [Azs] 
eyes upward (jpev t. 6. dvw) and said, ‘ Father, I thank thee that thou 
didst hearken to me...,’” before the raising of Lazarus; and, on the 
third (xvii. 1) “ These things spake Jesus, and, having lifted up his eyes 
to the heaven (érdpas 7. dpOadpovs adrod eis r. odpavor), he said, ‘ Father, 
the hour hath come...’” In Isaiah (li. 6) “ Lift up your eyes to the 
heavens and look upon the earth beneath” introduces a contrast be- 
tween the eternal righteousness of God and the perishableness of men, 
and Ibn Ezra says (though dissenting) “ Philosophers derive from this 
verse the doctrine of the immortality of the soul of man.” Having 
regard to the Scriptural use of the phrase, to the comments of Philo, 
and to the metaphorical use of it asa precept by Christ, we are justified 
in concluding that John attaches a spiritual meaning to the thrice 
repeated act of our Lord, and that the last is regarded as the 
climax of the three. No outward action, it is true, accompanies 
the third utterance; but it prepares the way for the sacrifice on 
the cross’. 





1 [2616 a] As regards the ‘‘mountain,”’ Philo appears twice to use forms of the 
word épixés of thoughts, ‘‘high,”’ ‘‘uplifted.” But his use of the word is based on 
a mistransl. of Numb. xx. 19 ‘‘by the highway,” rapa 7 dpos, which he explains 
by (i. 297) brats Kal perewpors Surdmect...kal dpikGs Exagra oKomeiv, playing on 
épixs and dpix@s, of which the latter means ‘‘ proceeding by definition.” So in 
i. 299 ddvvarov yap Tov wh rats UYynrals kal dpikats xpwmuevov odois dmoyvavat wev TH 
Ovnrad meraxNivar O¢ kal weravacredoa mpds TA dpOapra. Steph. recognises dperkds 
as applied to a mountainous district in Polybius, but not dpixds as above. 

2 [2617 a] It may be noted that Ae&a@a: is twice applied to Jesus, once (i. 38) 
when He sees the two disciples ‘‘following,” once (vi. 5) when He sees ‘‘that 
a great multitude is coming to him.” The two disciples are the firstfruits of the 
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[2618] The word xpa{w, “cry aloud,” applied to our Lord by 
Matthew alone (or possibly by Matthew and Mark)’ is applied to 
Him thrice by John on three solemn occasions. It has been pointed 
out (1752 a—/) that there may have been various traditions as to the 
Messiah’s not “crying aloud,” based on Isaiah xlii. 2, which may 
have induced evangelists to refrain from assigning this act to Him at 
any time, or at all events till the “victory” consummated in the 
crucifixion. ‘The first Johannine mention of it applied to Christ is 
in vii. 28, “ Jesus then cried aloud in the temple teaching and saying, 
Ye know both me and ye know whence I am; and I am not come 
of myself, but he is true that sent me, whom ye (emph.) know not.” 
This clearly “ witnesses” to the Father. The second is in vii. 37, 
“In the last day, the great one, of the Feast, stood Jesus, and cred 
aloud saying, If any man thirst, let him come to me and drink. He 
that believeth in me—as said the Scripture—rivers from his belly 
shall flow forth, [yea,] of living water.” This “witness”—the 
evangelist himself tells us in the next verse—“ he spake concerning 
the Spirit.” The third and last (xi. 44—50) introduces the final 
public utterance of Jesus on finding Himself rejected by His 
countrymen, and it is a series of statements concerning Himself :— 
that He represents the Father; that He has come as the Light of the 
World ; that His word will judge those who reject Him; and that 
His utterances are the words of the Father. Of these three utter- 
ances we may say, roughly, that they severally witness to the Father, 
the Holy Spirit, and the Son. Thus the peculiar nature of the 
subject-matter supplies, in itself, some kind of probability that the 
author deliberately chose this special and unusual word (xpafw) to 
emphasize the public threefold witness of Jesus to a “holy matter.” 

[2619] Corresponding to the threefold “crying aloud” of Christ 
in His preaching of the Gospel we might naturally expect to find 
a threefold manifestation of Himself after the Resurrection : and this 
is stated as a fact (xxi. 14) “This is now ¢he third time that Jesus 





Church; the Five Thousand are a type, though an elementary one, of the Church 
as a whole. There is, therefore, an inward similarity between the two scenes, 
however much they outwardly differ. BAérw is only applied once to Christ, and 
then describes the Son (v. 19) ‘‘xoting” the acts of the Father in heaven. Philo, 
too (1607), uses the same word to describe the Eldest Son ‘‘woting” the acts of the 
Father ‘‘as patterns for His own action.” 

1 [2618 a] Mt. xxvii. 50., Some authorities add it in Mk xv. 39, including 
ACD ff, & and SS. These passages describe Christ’s death. 
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bata ge eae 
was manifested to the disciples (having been raised from the dead).” 
Having previously mentioned one manifestation to Mary and two to 
the disciples, John might have said, “‘This is now the fourth time.” 
But presumably he lays stress on “¢o the disciples” here, meaning 
that it was “the third” to them collectively, excluding rhanifestations to 
single persons. The first Epistle to the Corinthians enumerates three 
manifestations to collective witnesses thus, (xv. 6—8) “ He appeared to 
Cephas, then to (1) the Twelve ; then he appeared to (2) jive hundred 
brethren at once;...then he appeared to James; then to (3) the 
apostles all [together| (rois drocroAns raov). But last of all he 
appeared as unto one born out of due time, yea, even to me.” If 
both writers were to be supposed to have known all the manifestations, 
and to be here enumerating all the manifestations they knew, it would 
follow that the manifestation here mentioned by John in which 
Christ sends forth Peter and his companions to “feed the sheep ” is 
identical with the one described by Paul as being “to the apostles 
all [together].” But John mentions only seven disciples as. being 
present. 
[2620] More probably there were a vast number of manifestations 
during the period described by Luke in the Acts (i. 3) as one of 
“forty” days: and John uses the phrase “this is now ¢he third time” 
in order to describe that particular one (out of a very large number) 
which he intends to place third and last, as being the crowning 
manifestation (apart from the one to Mary Magdalene)’. In con- 
fining himself to “three” manifestations, he would be following 
Hebrew precedent, as to phrases about Jehovah making His face to 
shine on Israel. This refrain is thrice repeated in one of the Psalms’, 
and the phrase occurs in the Blessing of Israel, which contains the 
name of Jehovah in threefold repetition®, In view of these circum- 





1 [2620a] Cramer has the following (on Jn xxi. 14) Au rf elie, ‘‘rotro #5n 
tplrov épavepsOn 6 Inoods rots wabnrats adrod éyepbels éx vexp&v ;” Setéar OéAwy éx 
Tovrou drt o§ cuvex@s emexwplagev avTois ovdE duolws: Kal évTalOa wev ov Néyer Gre 
éparye meT atrav: 6 dé AovKds dddaxod adré dyow, Bre cuvadtfduevos avrors Av: 7d 
6é ms, ovx uérepov elmeiy. Chrysostom (Migne) has, more briefly, "Ore dé ovdé 
owex as émexwplater obdé duolws, Néyer Sr Tplrov rotro épdvy airots dre HyépOn ex 
vexpav. See 2715. 

2 Ps. Ixxx.03 5074 50: 

% [2620] Numb. vi. 24—6 ‘‘ Jehovah bless thee and keep thee! /ehovah 
make his face to shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee. Jehovah lift up his 
countenance upon thee and give thee peace.” Here the dual clauses in the three 
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stances it is probably not accidental that the evangelist, besides 
inserting “rd,” mentions the verb ¢avepdw thrice, in connexion 
with Christ’s resurrection, xxi. 1—14 “Jesus manifested himself again 
to the disciples on the sea of Tiberias. Now he manifested himself 


disciples.” How simple, in the first verse, to have written merely, 
“Jesus manifested himself again thus...Tiberias,” using the verb once! 
How can we possibly acquit the writer of that “tautology” which 
Philo so gravely rebukes—unless he wrote with a sense of the 
spiritual meaning and weight conveyed by this threefold repetition ? 

[2621] The following passage contains a curious instance of the 
threefold repetition of a mere pronoun, which, in an ordinary writer, 
would naturally be set down to mere slovenliness of style :—xii. 16 
“ These things (radra) his disciples recognised not at the first. But, 
when Jesus was glorified, then they remembered that ¢hese things 
had been written concerning him, and [that] they did ‘hese things to 
him.” What are “ ‘these things”? The previous narrative describes 
Jesus entering into Jerusalem riding on an ass: and it might be 
supposed by one familiar with the Synoptists—who say that the 
disciples found the ass and (according to Luke) placed Jesus 
upon it—that John refers to this action of the disciples. But John 
says expressly, ‘‘Jesus, having found an ass, sat on it.” Consequently 
“these things” must refer to the fact that the multitude welcomed 
Jesus as king in the words of the Psalms (cxviii. 25—6) crying 
“Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
Now in the LXX of this Psalm “these things,” or its equivalent, 
occurs in a very peculiar form. The whole of the Psalm may be 
regarded as Messianic, and part of it is quoted by all the Synoptists 
as being uttered by Jesus soon after the Entry, “ The stone that the 
builders rejected....”. Then follow words, omitted by Luke, but 
quoted by Mark and Matthew as follows; “ Zhis (avrn) is from 
the Lord’”—meaning “this thing” or “these things,” where the 
evangelists (following the LXX) curiously reproduce a Hebrew 
feminine use of the demonstrative pronoun. 

[2622] Westcott, at this point, reminds his readers that (1) the 
cry of Hosanna is from Ps. cxvili. 25, and adds, on “ these things,” 





sentences suggest a blessing in heaven fulfilled upon earth: and the threefold 
repetition suggests that the words contain ‘‘a holy matter” (2588—9). 
1 Mk xii. 11, Mt. xxi. 42. 
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the remark, “(2) The triple repetition of the words is to be noticed.” 
But he does not connect the two statements. Schottgen, however, 
calls attention to the fact that the Hebrew feminine pronoun occurring 
here is interpreted by the Cabbalists in a symbolical sense as referring 
to the Messiah, and he quotes a very large number of passages in 
which the pronoun is similarly symbolized’. But in Greek the 
feminine is so unintelligible that even Origen misunderstands it and 
refers it to the preceding xeady”, and perhaps the difficulty of it 
was the reason, or one of the reasons, that induced Luke to omit it, 
and to substitute something about a “stone” of a very different 
kind. The facts, taken as a whole, point to the conclusion that 
there was early difficulty ‘as to the meaning of the words “ T7hzs 
(airy) was from the Lord”—quoted from the Psalm that was con- 
nected on the one hand (through the cry of the multitude) with the 
“ Hosanna” in the Entry into Jerusalem, and, on the other (through 
our Lord’s quotation about “the s¢ome that the builders rejected”), 
with Christ’s doctrine about the rejection of the Messiah or about 
the Stone of Israel. Luke at all events omits both the cry 
“Hosanna” (18164) and the difficult “this” or “these things.” 
John (besides following Mark and Matthew in retaining “ Hosanna”) 
paraphrases and amplifies an explanation of “these things” that 
contains a latent symbolism. See 2757. 

[2623] Another parallel instance of threefold repetition, as to a 
fulfilment of prophecy, only touched on by Mark and Matthew and 
given quite differently by Luke, refers to the “sponge” full of 
vinegar given to Christ at the crucifixion. John introduces this as 
part of the total “ accomplishment ” (2115) of the will of the Father 
by the Son “in order that the Scripture might be perfected” and as 
prefaced by a special utterance of our Lord, “I thirst.” Then he 
Says xix. 29—30 “A vessel lay [near] full of vinegar. A sponge 
therefore full of the vinegar...they brought near to his mouth. When 
therefore he received ¢he vinegar Jesus said, It is finished...*.” 





* [2622.2] Schottg. ii.-45, ‘‘de Cabbala Exegetica,” places Ps. cxviii. 23 first 
in the list of these interpretations. 0. p. 140 places Dan. ii. 35 (on ‘‘the stone”) 
first, and then (after Bek. i. 28) Ps. cxviii. 23. It will be remembered that 
Lk. xx. 18, instead of the quotation about ain, has ‘‘ everyone that falleth on this 
stone,” which W.H. also bracket in Mt. xxi. 44. 

? [2622 4] Origen (on Mt. xxi. 42) Huet i. 468 a. Field (ad doc.) refers only to 
modern commentators, not to Origen, but calls the explanation “ objectionable.” 

3 [2623 2] Comp. Mk xv. 36, Mt. xxvii. 48, Lk. (of the soldiers of Herod 
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§ 12. + Sevenfold repetition 


[2624] The number “seven” occurs in Revelation more often 
than in all the rest of N.T. taken together. In the Fourth Gospel, 
which was probably written by some one connected with the author 
of Revelation, “seven” never occurs at all (though fairly frequent 
in the Synoptists). But the Gospel is permeated structurally with the 
idea of “ seven,” as might be expected from one accepting the tradition 
about (Rev. lil. 1) “the seven spirits of God.” John records only 
seven ‘‘signs,” a small number as compared with the greater number 
of the “mighty works” recorded by the Synoptists. Again in xii. 1 
“Jesus, six days before the passover, came to Bethany,” Westcott 
says, “St John appears to mark the period as the new Hexaemeron, 
a solemn period of ‘six days,’ the time of the new Creation. His 
Gospel begins and closes with a sacred week.” But an ordinary 
reader might easily overlook the “sacred week ” here, and still more 
easily that at the outset. For there it is (we may almost say) 
carefully disguised from those who are not on the alert for mysteries 
by the phrases (i. 29) “on the morrow,” (i. 35) “on the morrow,” 
(i. 43) “on the morrow ”; (ii. r) “on the third day”: and the reader 
has to go through an addition of 1 + 1 + 1 + 3, before he realises that 
“those who see” are intended to “see” here a solemn period of six 
days of spiritual creation. Again, a searching analysis of the work is 
needed before one realises that the witness to Christ is, as Westcott 
shews again, of a sevenfold character’. 

[2625] As soon as this symbolism is recognised, we are led to 
enquire whether it may not be also latent elsewhere. Thus, the 
words I AM, though in their full sense occurring only once (viii. 58) 
are repeated elsewhere in Christ’s words five times (directly or 
indirectly) before the arrest of Jesus (iv. 26, vi. 20, viii. 24, viii. 28, 
xiii. 19), so as to make up six; and then at the arrest we have a 
single threefold testimony as follows :—xvili. 5—8 ‘He saith unto 


Antipas) xxiii. 36. Jn, alone of the Gospels, mentions ‘‘ Scripture” in connexion 
with this incident. Very early writers connect ‘‘ gall” with the ‘‘ vinegar” in such 
a way as to shew that they regarded the action as predicted in Ps. lxix. 21. Jn 
does not mention *‘ gall,” and leaves it open to suppose that he may have included 
in ‘‘Scripture” the words Ps. xlii. 2 ‘‘ My soul is athirst.” 

1 [26242] According to Westcott (xlv—vii) it is (1) the witness of the 
Father; (2) the witness of Christ Himself; (3) the witness of works; (4) the 
witness of Scripture; (5) the witness of the Forerunner; (6) the witness of 
disciples ; (7) the witness of the Spirit. 
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Fe pn 
them ‘7 am [he]’...(6) When therefore he said unto them ‘J am 
[he]’...(8) Jesus answered, I said unto you ‘Tan, [he]? onthe 
supposition of a sevenfold intention is somewhat confirmed by the 
fact that “I am” certainly occurs seven times in the sevenfold 
representation of His relationship to mankind: (1) vi. 35 etc. “Z 
am the Bread of Life”; (2) viii. 12 etc. “7 am the Light of the 
World”; (3) x. 7 etc. “Zam the door” ; (4) x. 11 etc. “Z am the 
Good Shepherd”; (5) xi. 25 “2 am the Resurrection and the Life” ; 
(6) xiv. 6 “Zam the Way, the Truth, and the Life” ; (7) xv. 1 etc. “J 
am the True Vine.” Again, in the last words of Jesus, when He is 
reviewing the whole of His teaching, He uses seven times (xi¥acs, 
XV. II, XVi. 1, 4, 6, 25, 33) the expression “ Zhese things have I spoken 
to you (radta dehéAnxa vuiv)” (which occurs nowhere else in the 
Gospel?), and also, in connexion with promises (xiv. 13, 14, 26, xv. 16, 
xvi. 23, 24, 26), the phrase “i my name.” ‘There is also fair evidence 
for a sevenfold repetition of év in the expression of the divine unity 
in the words of Jesus, first (x. 30) “I and the Father are one”; and 
then in prayer that men may be one in that unity (xvil. 11, 21 
(twice)?, 22 (twice), 23). Again, whereas the noun “ love” is not 
mentioned at all by Mark and only once by Matthew and Luke, 
John uses it seven times, and always in the words of Jesus*. The 
promise “thou shalt, or, ye shall, see” occurs also seven times, almost 
always in reference to “glory” or resurrection’, and so does the 
prediction “the hour is coming.” 

[2626] In concluding the instances of repetition, we may add ~ 
that the “Law” is mentioned six times (vii. 19 (twice), 23, vill. 17, 
X. 34, xv. 25) in the words of Jesus, an imperfect number as ap- 
propriate to the imperfect law as is the number “six” applied to the 
water-pots which were (ii. 6) for “‘ the purification of the Jews.” We 





1 [2625 a] On the mystical meaning that may attach to “these things,” see 
2621—2. 

2 [2625 6] The evidence,of C for the omission of éy is here discredited by the 
fact that it omits it previously (against all the Mss.) missing the meaning. 

* [2625¢] But the ,,first of these (v. 42 ‘‘the love of God”) is negative. 
The others are xiii. 35, xv, 13 aydanv, xv. 9 év TH a. TH Euy, XV. 10 ev TH a. pov, 
XV. 10 avrod év TH d., xvil. 26 7 a. Hv Hydmrnods pe. 

4 [2625 2] i. 39, 50-—51, xi. 4o, xvi. 16, 17, 19. In xvi. 17 the words are 
Christ’s but repeated by the disciples. 

5 [2625 ¢] “Epxerac wpa is in iv. 21, v. 28, xvi. 2, 25 also (with cal voy éorty) in 
iv. 23, v. 253 also (with cal éd7jAvGer) in xvi. 32. 
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might have expected perhaps that the Paraclete would have been 
mentioned “three” or “seven” times. But the mentions are four. 
Of these, the fourth is negative, xvi. 7 “If I go not away, the 
Paraclete will not come unto you,” and possibly this may be intended 
to be excluded from the total. Westcott (p. xiv) reckons as five the 
quotations from Scripture in Christ’s words; but if we add viii. oy 
“It is written in your law, Zhe witness of two men is true,” the 
number is six. If we also add.xix. 28 “In order that the Scripture 
might be perfected he saith ‘7 thirst,” the number is seven}. 

[2627] What was said as to threefold must be repeated as to 
sevenfold repetition. Several instances of the latter are certain, but 
some are doubtful, eg. the repetition of “love” which perhaps, 
instead of being taken as one group of seven, might be grouped 
as two pairs of three positive statements with one negation. The 
same word may be differently regarded by the author in different 
circumstances. ®ayvepdw applied to the Son in the Gospel is repeated 
thrice. But when applied to the Father and to the Son in the 
Epistle it is repeated seven times. Making every allowance for 
doubtful cases and different aspects, we find enough to assure us 
that the author of this Gospel was largely influenced by a habit of 
sevenfold grouping that affected his. whole narrative as well as 
particular words and phrases in it. 





1 [2626 a] In xix. 28, W.H. print ‘‘I thirst” as a quotation from Ps. lxix. 21 
els Thy divay pov éwéricdy pe btos. But Jn may contemplate also Ps. xlii. 2 
edlynoev % Yuxy pov. The five quotations mentioned by Westcott are vi. 45 
(Is. liv. 13), vii. 38 (‘‘Even as the Scripture said, ‘ River of water...,’” on which 
Westcott remarks “there is no exact parallel. The reference is probably 
general”), x. 34 (Ps. Ixxxii. 6), xiii. 18 (Ps. xli. 9), xv. 25 (Ps. xxxv. 19 and 
Ps. Ixix. 4). Westcott is justified in excluding i. 51 (‘the angels of God 
ascending...”) on the ground that ‘‘ Scripture,” ‘‘law,” ‘‘ written,” etc. do not 
occur in the context. But I do not understand why he includes vii. 38 and 
excludes viii. 17. 
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CONNEXION OF SENTENCES 


§ 1. Selfcorrections 


[2628] One occasional Johannine characteristic, which might be 
alleged as being incompatible with the view that the author paid 
much attention to words or aimed at strict accuracy, is that he 
occasionally sets down what he himself, by subsequently repeating it 
accurately, admits to be inaccurate, ¢.g. lili. 32—3 “‘lVo one receiveth 
his testimony. He that [hath] received his testimony [hath] set his 
seal [to this] that God is true,” vill. 15-16 “ Ye judge according to 
the flesh, I judge no one. Yea, and if J judge, my judgment is real 
and true.” Somewhat different is iv. r—2 ‘‘ When therefore the Lord 
recognised that the Pharisees [had] heard [the saying] that ‘Jesus is 
making more disciples and daftizing [more] than John*’—and yet 
Jesus himself did not baptize, but his disciples [did].” This last 
statement may be defended as strictly accurate. The writer tells 
us, not what Jesus ad, but what the Pharisees Aeard that He was 
doing—a very different thing. But this illustrates the evangelist’s 
way of putting before his readers the popular view, or roughly 
accurate view, and then correcting it. And this may explain ii. 33. 
In comparison with the world-wide acceptance that might have been 
expected, it might be said that “o one” accepted the testimony of 
the Logos. So, as to vili. 16, Christ came not to judge but to save 
the world: yet indirectly He would necessarily judge those that 
rejected Him, in sq far as any moral ideal “judges” those that 
behold it and reject it. 


1 [2628 a] W.H. have Bamrite [4] Iwdavns, but the omission of H may be expl. 
by the similarity of 1H1 coming together. 
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[2629] In this last passage there may have been a desire to 
subordinate the literal view of Christ as the future Judge, seated 
on the clouds of heaven, in order to give more prominence to 
(1581—5, 1714, 1859) the righteousness and present power of divine 
judgment. And this indicates that John’s other so-called “in- 
accuracies” are really deliberate. The Pauline Epistles in various 
phrases describe “a//” mankind as “concluded in unbelief,’ and 
John, in effect, may desire to say the same thing when he speaks of 
“no one” receiving the testimony of the Logos’. Possibly, too, the 
evangelist was moved by the fact that Christ Himself frequently 
expressed a truth briefly and broadly at first and then “narrowed it 
down” afterwards. This manner-of speaking is at all events manifest 
when He says “I' go of up to this feast,” and yet “went” (only not 
after the manner of “going up” expected by His brethren)?, and 
“Ye will leave me adone and yet I am zot alone’,” and “My teaching 
is not mine*,” and when He first says, concerning the Paraclete, “ He 
will take of mzme,” and then explains that He has said “mine” 
because ‘All that the Father hath is mzne*.” 

[2630] As compared with the first and the third of Christ’s 
utterances about ‘‘requesting®” the Father (xiv. 16 kayo épwrjow 
Tov matépa kal Gdov TapaxAytov Suce viv and xvii. g eyo wep aitay 
épwro) there is some difficulty in a second one (xvi. 26 év éxelvy TH 
nHEpa. év TO dvdpari pov aitnoerbe, Kai od A€yw tyiv oti eyo épwryow’ 
Tov Tatépa Tepi var: avTos yap 6 warhp piArci vuas). The first says 
“7 will request the Father and he will give you another Paraclete,” 
the third, addressed to the Father, says ‘J request concerning them,” 
i.e. the disciples, the second, “/ say not to you that I will request the 
Father concerning you, for the Father of himself loveth you.” But if 


i [2629 a] Oni. 11 od mapéAaBov...8c01 dé EhaBov see 2570. 

2 vii. 8—to. 3 xvi. 32. Sry tO: 

5 xvi. 14—15. Perhaps to these we might add ‘the hour cometh and hath 
come,” on which see 1639 a, 6, 2485a, 2604a. On v. 31 “‘If I am bearing witness 
about myself my witness is not true,” contrasted with viii. 14 ‘‘ Even though I be 
bearing witness about myself my witness is true,” see 2514 (i). 

8 [2630] ‘‘ Request,” though in some respects not a very good rendering of 
épwrdw, is used here to distinguish it from alréw ‘‘ask” and alrodua: ‘ask for 
a gift” (or ‘‘ask earnestly”). On the rendering ‘‘question,” see 2630 c. 

7 [26304] Chrys. reads #x épwrjow and so does Cramer. SS has ‘‘I say not 
unto you that I will beseech my Father—ézt my Father himself hath loved you,” 
a has ‘‘et ego rogabo propter vos.” 
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Pn ne a ei el ae eee 
the context be examined, it will appear that our Lord is distinguish- 
ing between two stages of spiritual development for the disciples. 
He first says that, if the disciples love Him, they will keep His 
commandments even though they may have momentarily deserted 
Him, and He will “request” the Father to give them another 
Paraclete. Then He leads them to a higher stage, xvi. 23—6 “In 
that day ye shall vegues¢t nothing from me.... These things have I 
spoken to you in proverbs ”—which we might perhaps call metaphors, 
or parables—‘“ the hour cometh when I shall no longer speak to you 
in proverbs but shall announce to you plainly about the Father. In 
that day ye shall ask-for-gifts (airjoeoOe) in my name, and J say not 
[zow] to you that I will request the Father about you ; for the Father 
of himself loveth you....” Here He speaks of what He will xo do 
after the Resurrection and after the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
And this is quite compatible with the fact that just before His arrest 
—while the disciples are still in the stage of “dark sayings” and 
without the Spirit—He pours forth one last “request” for them?. 


} [2630c] ‘Epwriow rov marépa can hardly mean ‘I will question the Father,” 
for—apart from other objections—épwréw, meaning ‘‘ question,” in Jn, is always 
followed by a direct or indirect interrogative, i. 19, 21, 25, V. 12, ix. 2, 15, 19, Xvi 
5, xviil. 21, or has something in the context that implies questioning (ix. 19, 21, 
xvi. 19, 30, xviii. 19, 21) (xvi. 23 is doubtful and perhaps includes both ‘‘ask 
a question” and ‘‘ask a boon”). 

[2630@] ’"Epwrdw, in Alexandrian Greek of the rst and later centuries, very 
freq. means ‘‘I ask whether you are pleased to do so and so,” and is used in 
invitations to dinner and polite requests generally (Oxyr. Pap. i. no. 110 and 111 
etc.). Hence épwrnfels (Oxyr. Pap. ii. no. 269) (perh. literally ‘‘ beizg asked what 
your pleasure is”) means ‘‘ please” (A.D. 57). Comp. 7. i. no. 113 épwrndels ed 
mooers aryopdces ‘I beg you to be good enough to...buy,” épwryfels dydpacor, 
““T beg you to buy” (2nd century), iv. no. 744 épwr oe x. Tapaxarde ce 
(B.C. 1) ete. 

[26302] From classical Gk no instances of épwrdw, ‘‘ask a boon,” are given by 
Steph., but the germ of it may perh. be traced in Eurip. Phenisse 15, where the 
childless Laius €\dv épwrg PoiBov éfarrei 6 dua i.e. he not only asks Apollo 
whether it is the divine will that he should have children, but also asks for the 
boon. There is a close connexion between ‘‘Is it thy will?” and ‘‘ Let it be thy 
will.” Jn uses airéw concerning the disciples ‘‘ asking” (not concerning Christ, 
except in the words of thé Samaritan Woman iv. g (act.) and Martha xi. 22 (mid.)) 
but épwrdw concerning fhe Son when He describes Himself as ‘ requesting ” that 
the Father’s good will may be fulfilled for the Church (xiv. 16, xvi. 26, xvii. 9 
(ds), 15, 20). 

[26307] The distinction apparently drawn in xvi. 26 between alrjcecGe and 
épwrjow invites comparison with 1 Jn v. 16 édv ris Wy Tov AdeAPdY adrod amaprdvovra 
duaptiay wh mpos Odvaroy, alrjoe, Kal ddce aire twhv, Tors apaprdvovow ph mpos, 
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Odvarov. éorw duapria rpos Odvaror. ov wept éxelvys Aéyw wa epwrhay. This is 
preceded by the statement “If We ask a gift (alrdpme0a) according to his will he 
heareth us. And if we know that he heareth us [as to] whatsoever we ask as a gift 
(alrdpe8a), we know that we have our (lit.) askings [the things] that we have asked 
from him (&ouev ra alrhuara & prikaper dm avrod).” It would be pedantry to 
express in a translation intended for general readers the precise differences between 
airéw, airodua, and épwrdw: but it would be an insult to the writer to suppose 
that he did not discriminate between them. The impression left on the reader is 
that épwrdw means asking with a question as to what God’s will may be, ‘‘ ¢f zt be 
thy will,” ‘if it be possible.” 

[2630 ¢] If that is the distinction in Jn, the meaning of 1 Jn y. 16 (4) may be, 
“*There is a sin [that tends] toward death. Zam not [ow] speaking about that, 
in order that he should ask [if it be possible, that it may be forgiven, or stopped 
before it be too late].” In other words, the writer distinguishes between two 
classes of sins. About one class of sins he says, in effect, Xéyw iva alrjoys. About 
the other—which would require épdérnoxs not atrqois—he does not say Néyw wa wh 
épwrjcys. He simply says od déyw va épwrhons, ‘I am not at this moment 
enjoining such an épwéryots, I am not now talking about that.” 

[26304] Comp. Hermas Mis. iii. 10. 1—6 Apdrwv Wa pmo droxadiwy...€repov det 
ge emepwrjoa wa co dmoxadugd7...raca Epdrnots Tamewvodpootyns xpyfer...rl ov 
bro xetpa alreis droxadtwes ev defoes Brére pjrore moda alrovmeros BAdYys cov 
Thy odpxa, where épwrgy wa expresses “request” for a revelation, and this 
“request ” is afterwards called an “‘asking” or an ‘‘ urgent asking.” If we had 
before us the whole Christian literature of 50—150 A.D. we should probably find 
many such distinctions between verbs of praying. For example, d€oua: is never 
used by Mk, Jn, Heb., Pet., Jas, and Rev. Tlapaxahée, to mean ‘‘ beseeching the 
Lord” (as in 2 Cor. xii. 8), is very rare in N.T. (apart from “ beseeching” Christ to 
heal etc. in the Gospels). Jn consistently represents the Son, when praying to the 
Father, as épwrdv, not mpocevxduevos, nor deduevos, nor air@b, nor alrovuevos, nor 
mwapakad@v. It is true that the Epistle says (1 Jn ii. r) “‘If any man sin, we have 
a Paraclete” —(‘‘one called in to aid,” “advocate,” 1720 4)—“‘ with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous”; but this does not mean that the Paraclete “ deseeches 
(wapaxadet)” the Father. The Johannine doctrine is that the Son, when on earth, 
offered ‘‘ requests” to the Father, but that, in heaven, ‘ request ” became unmean- 
ing in the unity between the Father and the Son. 

[26302] Westcott (on 1 Jn v. 16) says, ‘‘It is interesting to notice that épwrgv 
is used in this sense of Christian prayer for Christians in a very early inscription in 
the Roman Catacombs: ZHCHC EN KW KA! EPWTA YTTEP HMWN (Northcote and 
Brownlow, Roma Sotteranea, ii. 159).” It is much to be regretted that Westcott 
neither adds the evidence shewing that this inscription is ‘‘ very early,” nor gives 
any indication as to the rarity or frequency of épwrdw in this sense in other “ very 
early” inscriptions. I have not been able to find in Boeckh more than the 
following, which may be the one he has in view, ‘(9673 Romae lapis nuper 
repertus in coemeterio Callisti. Edidit Rénier apud Perretum Les catacombes de 
Rome VI. p. 28 et 178, qui habet a Bonnettyo Annales de philosophie chrétienne 
Iv. série, tom. IX. p. 111, quem librum inspicere mihi non licuit. Versus duos 
extremos citat etiam Wiseman Fabiola p. 147.” The inscription is xar[aeots] ry 
mpo vy Kad[avdwr] tovr[iwy] Avyevde fnoas ev K@ Kat epwra vrep nuwy. Boeckh 
makes no further remarks. Kard@eocs, here abbreviated as xar, is not given by 
Steph., L. S., or Sophocles, in the sense of ‘‘ interment ”— which it seems to have 
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§ 2, Parentheses 


[2631] When a clause with “therefore (otv)” follows a parenthesis, 
the “therefore” ought to look back beyond the parenthesis to some 
preceding statement, ¢.g. iv. 7—9 “Jesus saith to her, ‘Give me to 
drink’ (for his disciples had gone away into the city to buy food). 
The Samaritan woman /herefore saith unto him....” Here ody means 
“in consequence of Christ’s request.” But, if we remove the marks 
of parenthesis, it might seem that the woman uttered this Jecawse the 
disciples had gone away, and it is perhaps partly because of this 
ambiguity, and partly because of a feeling that the chronological 
order should be kept, that SS rearranges the whole text as follows :— 


iv. 6—9 (Gk) 

“Now (dé) there was there 
Jacob’s spring. Jesus ¢herefore... 
sat...overthespring. It was about 
the sixth hour. There cometh a 
woman from Samaria to draw 
water. Jesus saith to her, Give 
me to drink.—/or his disciples 
had gone away into the city to buy 
food.... The woman of Samaria 
therefore saith to him, How dost 
thou—dezng a_Jew—ask drink from 
me.., ?” 


iv. 6—g (SS) 

“Now there was there Jacob’s 
spring of water, azd Jesus came 
[and] sat over the spring...... And 
his disciples had entered that town 
that they might buy themselves 
food; and when Jesus sat down 
it was about the sixth hour, and 
a certain woman had come from 
Samaria to draw water. Jesus 
saith to her, Give me water to 
drink. That Samaritan woman 
saith to him Lo, thou art a Jew ; 
how askest thou me for water to 
drink... ?” 


Here the Syriac oncé omits “therefore” and once renders it by 


“and.” 


It also connects with the context the detached or parenthe- 


tical “it was about the sixth hour” by means of a “when.” But 


the most important change is that SS places the parenthesis about 
the departure of the disciples earlier, in its chronological order. 


here, and in 9598, 9610,°9649, 9651, 9660, 9663, 9675, 9831 (comp. 9661 
kareré0n). It occurs also in Oxyr. Pap. 475. 34 ‘‘burial.” There are some 
hundreds of Christian Sepulchral inscriptions given by Boeckh in the adjacent 
pages, and I have been unable to find any other that has épd7a. It should 
be added that xard@eo.s generally occurs at or near the end of an epitaph (except 
where the epitaph states nothing but the fact of xard@eots and the date) and not, as 
here, at the beginning. If genuine, épdéra would seem to be quite exceptional 
like uéuvnoo [rod cod mwarépos] 7b. 9865. 
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[2632] The arrangement of SS is chronological, but it is not 
Johannine. John does not accumulate his descriptions of scenery 
and circumstance at the beginning of a scene as in a stage direction, 
but prefers to give them in parentheses, each in its turn as it is 
wanted. Thus, after the words of Christ’s mother, ‘‘ Do whatsoever he 
may say unto you,” John inserts “ ow there were there stone water- 
pots...holding tivo measures or three” —but not till the insertion is 
made absolutely necessary as a preparation for Christ’s following 
words, “Fill ‘he waterpots with water.” Again, it is not till after 
Christ’s exclamation “I thirst,” that we read “4 vessel lay near full of 
vinegar. A sponge, therefore, full of the vinegar...they brought near 
to his mouth. When therefore he received the vinegar, Jesus said, 
It is finished.” In these passages, “the waterpots ” and “the vinegar ” 
would be unintelligible without what we may call the immediately 
preceding and parenthetical stage direction*. 


1 ii. 5—7. 2 xix. 28—30. 

3 [2632 2] SS is wanting for these two passages. But, so far as the faithful 
representation of Johannine connexion of sentences depends—as it does very 
largely—upon the faithful representation of the Johannine ody, we must pronounce 
SS worthless, as may be seen from its renderings of oy in ii. 18 om., ii. 20 om., 
ii. 22 “but,” iii. 25 ‘‘now,” iv. 1 ‘‘now,” iv. 5 ‘‘and,” iv. 6 ‘‘and,” iv. g (see 
2631), iv. 28 ‘‘and,” iv. 33 om. Compare also the Gk and Syr. of xxi. 7: 


Gk 

‘Simon Peter therefore, having 
heard [that] ‘It is the Lord,’ girt him- 
self with (lit.) the coat—for he was 
naked—and cast himself into the sea. 
But the other disciples came in the 
little boat,—for they were not far from 
the land, but about two hundred cubits 
off—dragging the net of the fish.” 


SS 

** Now Simon, when he heard it was 
our Lord, took his coat [and] put [it] on 
his loins , gnd fell into the lake and was 
swimming and coming, because they were 
not far from the dry land. And the 
rest of the disciples were coming in the 
boat drawing that net ,.” 


Here SS omits “for he was naked” and the curious addition ‘‘of the fish.” 
It also places the parenthesis ‘‘for...land” earlier in the narrative, just as it did in 


the Samaritan Dialogue (2631). 


[2632 5] In vi. ro ‘‘Jesus said Make the men sit down.—Wow (6¢) there was 


much grass in the place—The men therefore (ov) sat down,” Syr. (Burk.) has ‘Go 
make the folk sit down [to meat] companies by companies. Now the green grass 
was plentiful in that same spot, and the folk sat down [to meat],” but SS ‘“‘He 
saith to them: Make the folk sit down [to meat]. Now the green grass was 
plentiful in that same place. He saith to them: Go, make the folk sit down 
[to meat] on the herbage.” Mk vi. 39 has éwéragey abrois dvaxhOjvor (marg. 
dvaxXivat) mdvras, cuprbow cupmboi, éri re Xhwp@ Xbprw, which seems to have 
influenced the Syriac. ; 

[2682¢] There are two parenthetic clauses, followed by ‘‘then therefore,” in 
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[2633] A parenthesis is frequently followed by a resumptive otv, 
which, in some cases, may mean “consequently ” but in others little 
more than “well, then” (or “to return, then”): ii. 16—18 “ Make 
not my Father’s house a house of merchandise.—zs disciples re- 
membered that it ts written, ‘ The zeal of thine house shall eat me up.’— 
The Jews ¢herefore answered and said...” ; iil. 23——5 “ And they used 
to come to [John] and to be baptized.— Fur John had not yet been 
cast into prison.—There arose therefore 2 questioning...about puri- 
fying” ; iv. 8—g “Jesus saith to her, Give me to drink.—for his 
aisciples had gone away...to buy food.—The woman fherefore saith to 


him....”. So probably we should regard as parenthetical all that 


comes between iv. 26 “Jesus saith to her J am [the Messiah]” and 
iv. 28 “The woman ¢herefore left her waterpot....” In the following, 
however, the italicised words are probably not parenthetical, vi. 3—5 
“‘ Now (6€) Jesus went up to the mountain and there he sat with his 
disciples. Vow there was (jv 5é€) near at hand the passover, the feast 
of the Jews. Jesus therefore having raised his eyes and having 
beheld that a great multitude was coming to him...” The mention of 
the passover may have a mystical meaning connected with what 
follows. Jesus is described as “raising his eyes” to the contempla- 


xi. 12—14, ‘‘The disciples therefore said to him, “Lord, if he is asleep he will be 
saved [from death].’—But (3¢) Jesus had spoken about his death. But (8¢) they 
supposed that about the falling asleep of slumber he was speaking —Then therefore 
(rére ody) Jesus said to them plainly, ‘Lazarus is dead.’” SS renders 6€ first by 
“‘now” and then by ‘“‘azd”; and, for ‘‘then therefore,” it has ‘“‘again,” thus: 
“‘They say to him: ‘Our Lord, if he sleepeth, he will live.” Mow Jesus om [the 
ground] that Lazar was dead had said [it] to them, and they were supposing that 
of sleep he said it. Again Jesus said to them plainly, ‘Lazar is dead.’” 

[26322] In xix. 23 ‘‘The soldiers therefore.!.took his upper garments (and 
made four parts, for each soldier a part)—and the tunic. Now the tunic was 
without seam...,” John passes rapidly over the ‘“‘garments,” for which there was 
no need to draw lots, to the ‘‘tunic,” for which there was the need; and he twice 
mentions the ‘“‘tunic,” partly perhaps because the Synoptists had wholly omitted 
this detail. SS and D are wanting here. But this twofold mention of the tunic 
is avoided by most of the Latin and other versions by dropping ‘‘and the tunic.” 
Thus they alsa avoid the ‘parenthesis: ¢ has ‘‘simili modo et tunicam. Erat 
autem ei tunica...,” thys avoiding the parenthesis in a different way. 

* [2633 2] The intervening words describe the arrival of the disciples: ‘‘ And 
they were marvelling that he was speaking with a woman. No one however said, 
What seekest thou? or why speakest thou with her?” This does not seem to 
contain a reason for the woman’s departure. But the astounding utterance ‘“‘I am 
[the Messiah]” may be intended to explain her sudden departure and her leaving 
her waterpot behind her—either in amazement or in reverence for the “ prophet.” 
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tion of the. New Passover, of which a type was to be presented in 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand. In xi. 4—6 ‘“ ‘This sickness is 
not unto death.....—/Vow (dé) Jesus loved...Lazarus.—When there- 
Jore he heard that he was sick, he abode at that time two days in the 
place where he was...,” ov may mean “well, then,” or it may mean 
that, because He knew that the sickness was “not unto death,” 
Jesus “consequently ” abode where He was’. 

[2634] In some instances a é¢ clause is followed by an ovv clause 
that might express the consequence of the former, as in xviii. 1—3 
“...Jesus went forth...where was a garden... But (dé) Judas also... 
knew the place...Judas ‘¢herefore...cometh.” In this case it is 
reasonable to take the é€ clause as fot parenthetic. But in what 
follows, xviii. 5—6 “He saith to them ‘I am [he].’—Now (8) there 
stood Judas...with them.... When ¢herefore he said to them, ‘I am 
[he]’ they went away backward and fell on the ground,” the d¢€ 
clause seems parenthetic, and the “falling” is described as the effect 
of the majestic and mysterious utterance “I am [he].” In the 
following, the ovv clause may be regarded possibly as the sequel of 
the immediately preceding sentence but more probably as looking 
back past a parenthesis, xi. 12—14 “His disciples therefore said, 
Lord, if he is fallen asleep he will recover.— But (8€) Jesus had said 
[the words] concerning his death. wf (dé) they thought that he was 
saying [them] about falling really asleep.—Then ¢herefore Jesus said 
to them plainly, ‘ Lazarus is dead”.’” 





1 [2633 4] In the following, dé (or o¥Sé) introduces a parenthetical clause, which 
is followed by an o@y clause: vi. 10 Ioujoare...avareceiv (jv 5é xépros wonds ev TY 
romw). dvérecay obv, vii. 3—6 elroy ody mpos airov oi ad. avrod...parépwaor 
ceauTov TH Kbcpmy {ovde yap of dd. adTod éricrevov els atrév). Néyet obv abrois 6’T., 
vii. 383—40 6 micredwr...Udaros fGvros (rodro dé elrev...e50tdcOn). x Tod dxdov 
odv...2\eyov, xi. I—3 Hv 5€ Tis dobevav...Map. x. Mdp0. ris ddedpiis abrijs (nv dé 
Map. 7 ddelWaca...) dréorerday ody al ddedpal, xi. 2g—31 Exelvy 8e...7pxero mpos abrov 
(ovarw 5¢ éhyrvGer 6°I....) of ody "Lovdator...ykohovOnoay..., xi. 50—3 ouupeper vuiv 
iva els dvOpwros drobdvy... (roiro 5¢ ap’ éavrod ov elrev...) "Am éxelyns ody Ths 
quépas éBovredoavro..., xii. 5—7 Aud rl...0dK,..€5609 mrwxois; (elwev dé robro...). 
elrev otv 6 "Incots, xii. 32—4 mdvTas édxtcw mpds euavTdv (Toro dé Edevev 
onualvwv...). dmexplOn otv abrg.... In xviii. to—11, Christ’s reply is to an action 
D. ody IL....dméxoev adrod 7d drdpiov 7d dekrdv (jv 5€ dvopa Ty SovAy Mddxos). 
elrev otv 6 I. In all these cases ofy follows a parenth. with dé or ovdé. 

2 [26340] There is something extremely impressive in the reticence of the clause 
that defines the personality of Barabbas (in contrast with the details of Lk. xxiii. 19, 
25). Coming at the end of’a section, the clause is rather an appendix than 
a parenthesis, xviii. 4o—xix. 1 ‘‘They therefore cried aloud again, saying ‘Not 
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[2635] After xi. 57 “He will surely not come to the feast.—Now 
(S€) the chief priests...had given commandment...so that they might 
take him,” a new section begins, xii. 1 “ Therefore Jesus...came to 
Bethany.” The 8€ clause cannot here be called parenthetical: but 
it takes the reader behind the scenes to the previcus plotting of the 
chief priests, after having exhibited on the stage the gossipping 
multitude. As to the ody clause it is perhaps not merely resumptive 
but describes Jesus as knowing the danger and “consequently” 
advancing to meet it. This view is supported by the sentence 
following the arrival of Judas with the soldiers, xviii. 4 “Jesus, 
therefore, knowing all things that were coming on him, went forth, and 
saith to them, ‘Whom seek ye?’” In many cases opinion may be 
divided as to whether a 8¢ clause is, or is not, parenthetical: but it is 
certain that ov (far more frequently than 8é) <ntroduces the more 
weighty words and deeds of Christ}, and that an ody clause is often 
preceded by a parenthetical, explanatory, or subordinate statement. 

[2635 (i)] A parenthesis on a very large scale—a great parenthetic 
work of Christ in the conversion of Samaria—may possibly be 
indicated by the extraordinary construction in iv. I—3 ws ovv éyvw 6 
KUptos...apjkev tiv “lovdaiav kai drnpOev widw eis THv TadwAaiav, on 
which Blass (p. 192) truly says that it “is at least remarkable, since 
the aorist denotes the journey as completed, whereas in verses 4 ff. 
we have an account of what happened on the way, and the arrival in 
Galilee is not reached till verse 45.” The Diatessaron places iv. 3@ 


a a ee ee ee a 


this [man] but Barabbas.— Mow / should explain that (6é) B. was a robber.—Then 
therefore [without more delay] (rére ofv) Pilate took Jesus and scourged [him].” 

1 [2635 a] The difference is particularly noticeable in the last nine chapters 
where 6é is not applied thus except in xiii, 1, xix. 9, Xxi. I, 4, 19. Contrast the 
frequency of ody, xiii. 6, 12, 26, 27, 31, XVill. 4, 7, II, xix. 5, 26, 30, xx. 1050 21, 
xxi. §, 15. Of the five instances of 8é, one (xix. 9) introduces a negation, and one 
(xxi. 19 roOro dé ele onuaivwy) is a subordinate or parenthetic statement of the 
meaning of what Christ has previously said, and this characterizes some of the 
earlier instances of 6é, ¢.g. ii. 21 éxetvos 5é Edeye..., Vi. 6 Tobro 5é Breve weipdtwv, 
vi. 71 &deye d¢ rdv Iovdav, vii. 39 roOro dé ele, xi. 1 3 elpjxer 5€ 6 "Incods. 

[26354] Aé, when intrdducing a word or deed of Jesus, often follows an 
adv. phrase or participle, i. 38 orpadels d¢, iv. 43 werd S€ ras dvo tuépas, 
Vi. 12 ws 6 everAjaOnoar, vi. 61 eldws 5€ 6’L., vii. g TadTa Se elmdy, vii. 10 ws 88 
avéBnoay, vii. 14 75 dé, etc. Such as the following are comparatively rare, ii. 24 
avros 62 "I. odx émlarevey abrév, v. 17 6 88 dmexplvaro, vi. 3 dviidOe dé els 7d dpos, 
vi. 20 6 ¢ Aéyer adrots, "Hy els, viii. 59 ‘I. dé éxptBn etc.: xi. 41, xii. 23, 44 are 
exceptional and introduce acts or words of importance, but the rule remains 
as above. 
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early (sect. 6) immediately before the Baptist’s imprisonment: ‘“‘ And 
[so] he left Judaea (Lk. iii. rg—20) And Herod...shut up John in 
prison. (Mt. iv. 12) And when Jesus heard that John was delivered 
up he went away (dvexwpycer, lit. retired) to Galilee.” Long after- 
wards (sect. 21), omitting iv. 3 4, it has (after Mk vii. 31—7) iv. 4 
“ And while he was passing through the land of Samaria he came to 
one of the cities of the Samaritans,” omitting the very important 
phrase in iv. 4 “7d was necessary” (before ‘that he should pass 
through Samaria”)*. Origen ad Joc. has a long discussion on iv. 35 
“four months,” shewing that various inferences were drawn, from this 
expression, as to the date of the Samaritan dialogue. TlaAw in iv. 3 
is omitted by A, and is only added in the margin by B. [ts omission 
suggests motives based on chronology. IldéAw makes it almost 
necessary to suppose that Christ, having come up from Galilee to 
Jerusalem for the first Passover recorded in this Gospel, was now 
“going away to Galilee again,” i.e. back, without any very long 
interval, and certainly without any intervening visit to Galilee. It was 
“a return journey.” By omitting “again,” the Diatessaron leaves 
itself free to regard the Samaritan Dialogue as a much later event 
than the delivering up of John the Baptist. 

o> (ai)] Chrysostom, quoting the passage at some length, hag 
‘Os ody eyvw 6 "Inoois...dvexwpynoev ard tis “lovdalas Kai HAOev eis riv 
TadAatav, and he repeats dvaywpéw twice later on “ Why, pray, did 
He retire (dveywpe)?”—using the same word as that in Mt. iv. 12 
quoted above. The context shews why he favoured this reading. 
He points out that the Gospel was in the first instance offered to the 
Jews, and that it was Jewish rejection that caused Jesus to preach 
the Gospel to the Samaritans, as it caused the Apostles to preach to 
the Gentiles. The visit to Samaria, he says, “was a parergon of His 
journey”.” This seems to give us a clue to the Johannine expression 
and arrangement. John might have written continuously that Jesus, 
finding that His success was being magnified at the cost of the 
Baptist, (iv. 3) ‘‘left Judaea and went away back to Galilee, (iv. 44) 





1 [2635 (i)a@] Nonnus has Kal pur ére xpéos etre du’ edvdpou Z.: ede might be 
confused with the following de, or read as é6e, z.¢. év d¢ (with foll. inf.). 

2 [2635 (ii) a] Aeckvds 6500 mdpepyov airdv Toro movovpevor, printed in Cramer 
womep Epyov avrév roovmevov Thy THs Lapuapeiridos 666v. In what precedes, Chrys. 
has dvaxwphoas yoiv rdhw r&v abrav elxero dv Kal mpbrepov. Od yap dwhds émt 
rhv Tadt\alay dmfpxero. This combines avaxwpéw and dmépxopat. 
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for Jesus himself testified that a prophet in his own country hath no 
honour.” But he desires to insert a parergon, or at least what some 
might call by that name—the conversion of Samaria. This parergon 
he expresses by a long parenthesis. According to his custom he 
gives the reader an impression at first erroneous and then corrected. 
“He left Judaea and went away back to Galilee.” Then follows the 
correction “ But it was necessary that he should pass through 
Samaria”: and every sympathetic reader of the Fourth Gospel 
would at once understand that “necessary ” implied “the will of the 
Father” and that this “necessity ” would issue in some divine con- 
sequence. If this view is correct, John’s use of the aorist az7nA6ev is 
remarkable but not erroneous. 


§ 3. Instances of doubtful connexion 


[2636] In i. 43—5 “...and he findeth Philip. And Jesus saith to 
him, Follow me. Vow (sé) Philip was from Bethsaida, sprung from’ 
the city of Andrew and Peter. Philip findeth Nathanael...,” 8é 
probably introduces a reference to the previous discipleship of 
Andrew and Peter, as if to say, Mow J ought to explain that Philip 
was connected locally with Andrew and Peter, and they may have 
mentioned him to the Lord, who accordingly came to “find” him? 
The Latin and Syriac versions vary as to the italicised words in 
vi. 64—5 ‘“‘‘ But there are some of you that believe not.’—For Jesus 
knew from the beginning...who was to betray him.—And he proceeded 
to say (Kat éXeyev) For this cause have J told you that no one can come 
unto me except...,” SS has “‘ He saith to them Therefore I have said 
to you*,” a ‘et dicebat: propterea dixi vobis, Nemo...,” e “et dicebat 
propterea quia,” Chrysostom omits ‘‘you that (viv ér).” Perhaps 
some rendered xat éAeyev 51a Todro, “and it was for this cause that 
he said [previously]”: but, if that had been the meaning, the text 
would probably have been 8&4 todro elev or dia TotTo eipyxe. “For 
this cause” appears to mean “ Because of the fundamental difference 








1 [2636 a] On d7mé and éx here, see 2289—93. SS has ‘‘Now Philip, his kin 
was from Bethsaida, from the city of Andrew and of Simon.” 

2 On vii. 22 odx bre To M. éorly aN éx TOv warépwv, see 2218—19, and on 
iv. 9 ob yap ovyxpvrat I. Dapapelras, see 2066. 

3 [2636 4] vi. 65 Kal édeyer Aca TodTo elpnka duly Ore oddels SUvarar.... Comp. 
ix. 23 did todro ol yove’s av’roo elray..., and especially xiii. rr—r12 #oec yap 
Tov mapadiddvra abrév: bia ToOro elev 87. Ody wdvres KaOapol éore. 
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between the unbelieving or’selfish theory of things, and the believing 
or unselfish theory”; and this is implied in “there are some of you 
that believe not”; ze. ye believe not in a Father but believe in 
your own worldly interests and in nothing else. 

[2637] In xviii. ro “Simon Peter ¢herefore having a sword drew 
it...,” odv cannot be resumptive of anything said about Peter, as he is 
not mentioned in the preceding context. Nor does owv introduce a 
consequence of the preceding words, which are “‘...If therefore ye 
seek me let these depart’—that there might be fulfilled the word 
that he spake ‘Whom thou hast given me of them I have lost 
none.’” Perhaps we may assume that the words “let ‘¢hese 
depart” implied that Christ Himself would zo¢ “depart” but sur- 
rendered Himself, and that Peter “ therefore” intervened to prevent 
the surrender’. 


[2638] In xx. ro—11 “The disciples therefore went away to 
their own homes. But Mary was standing at the tomb. As ¢herefore 
she was weeping, she glanced into the tomb,” SS has “ zow” for the 
first “therefore” and “and” for the second, and makes one sentence 
of the whole. But W.H. regard the words “But Mary” as beginning 
a new section. Probably the first ody means “as the result of all 
that preceded,” namely, the entering into the sepulchre. Ovdv is here 
nearly equivalent to pév ovv, and as pév ends a book of Thucydides 


1 [2636 c] In ili. 15 a was 6 misTedwr ev ait@ exn fwhy aldvov, R.V. txt has 
“that whosoever Jelieveth may in him have eternal life,” but marg. ‘believeth in 
him.” (1) The former is supported by the following facts. IZL:eretw év occurs 
nowhere in N.T. exc. Mk i. 15 ‘‘believe in the gospel” (1480.a). (2) The 
variations here, eis avrév, ém’ airév, ém’ air@, indicate that év was in the original 
text and caused difficulty to scribes assuming its connexion with micredw. (3) It 
is in Jn’s manner to have an adverbial phrase with év before its verb when the 
phrase is emphatic or metaphorical as i. 1 év dpxq mv etc. and comp. especially 
v. 39 &v avrais fwnv ai. €xew, and 1 Jn passim. (4) It is also characteristic of Jn 
to introduce a new doctrine, first in broad and general terms, and then to ‘“‘narrow 
down” (2290). So here the first two mentions of ‘‘believing” use the verb 
absolutely, iii. 12—15 ‘‘ye believe not...everyone that delieveth.” Then comes 
iii. 16 ‘‘everyone that delieveth im (els) him,’ where ‘‘him” refers to the 
previously mentioned “Son of man.” 

2 [2637 a] It is surprising that the Latin versions here retain ‘‘therefore” ; but 
SS has “‘zow,” and D rére. It should be added that, in the context, almost 
every sentence of narrative is introduced with oy as though indicating that the 
delivering up of Christ took place in the regular sequence of divinely decreed 
cause and effect: and the evangelist may regard Peter’s impulsive action as a part 
of the whole foreordained series. 
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and 6€ begins the next, so here ovv ends the account of what the two 
disciples saw, and 8€ introduces the weeping of Mary as a prepara- 
tion for what she, in her turn, was destined to see. The effect of 
the particles is something of this kind: ‘So the upshot of it all was 
that the two disciples went back to their several homes. One indeed 
believed. But neither he nor Peter had any message of glad tidings 
to convey to the Eleven. So ¢hey went away, and ¢hat was all as 
Jar as they were concerned. But Mary on the other hand abode by 
the tomb in tears. While therefore she wept she received a vision of 
angels and then a manifestation of the Saviour Himself. And so 
she returned, not to her home but to the disciples, the first to 
proclaim the Gospel of the Resurrection.” 

[2639] There is a parenthesis with asyndeton (according to W.H.) 
in the following, ii. 16—18 “‘‘ Take these things hence...... make not 
my Father’s house a house of merchandise.’—His disciples remem- 
bered? that it is written, ‘The jealousy for thy house shall eat me 
up.’—The Jews ¢herefore answered and said to him....” The variations 
of the authorities that insert conjunctions to destroy the asyndeton 
indicate that W.H. are right. But the question arises, When did the 
disciples remember this? At once, or after Christ’s resurrection ? 
In favour of the former it may be urged that several authorities 
insert “at the time,” or something to that effect, and that, if John 
had meant “after the resurrection” he would have inserted the 
words as he does in ii. 22 “ When therefore he was raised from the 
dead his disciples remembered....” But on the other side it may be 
replied that (1) John may have assumed that the clause “when he 
was raised from the dead,” which he is purposing to introduce 
immediately, will modify “remembered” in both cases; (2) the 
hypothesis that the disciples spontaneously called to mind a pre- 
diction (virtually) of their Master’s death at the very outset of His 
career perhaps never entered the mind of the evangelist and is 
certainly very improbable; (3) John habitually represents the disciples 
as misunderstanding much, and as foreseeing nothing, that relates to 
Christ’s sacrifice ; (4)\the meaning “remembered [in after times] ” 

1 Thue. iii. 116 radra wey xard Tov Xelmava todrov éyévero... iv. 1 Tod 8’ 
émiyiyvouévou Oépous.... 

2 [26392] SS as elsewhere (2631—2) avoids or softens the parenthetic abrupt- 
ness by inserting ‘‘When he did these things” before “his disciples.” D is 
wanting. Chrys. and a ins. rére, A and 3 ins. dé, ¢ has ‘et continuo,” f ‘et’ 
(2 also strangely has ‘‘discipulus ejus”), 
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accords best with the two other passages that describe the disciples 
as applying Scripture to our Lord, so as to make a threefold mention 
of this “remembering.” 

[2640] The discussion of the Johannine ody in narrative cannot 
be quite satisfactory because it is not at present capable of illustration 
from contemporary or earlier writers. In LXX, from the beginning 
of Numbers to the end of Chronicles, the Oxford concordance does 
not give thirty instances of ovv, and, of these, none are in narrative’, 
In the Gospels, narrative ody is almost*—and in Revelation‘ it is 
quite—non-existent. In classical and non-classical Greek the 
Thesaurus gives no examples that can be fairly said to establish 
precedents or parallels for the Johannine usage. But some quota- 
tions from a Byzantine writer in the Thesaurus shew a tendency to 
use narrative ovv abundantly in the sense “I say,” “to resume”: 
and these, although much later than the Johannine period, preclude 
a critic from deciding that John’s usage is a mere idiosyncrasy of the 
writer’. Whatever may be the causes of the usage, there can be no 


1 [2639 4] Perhaps we might add, as a fifth reason, that if John had meant 
to modify éuvicOynocay by rére he could have inserted rére (as Chrysostom does) or 
something of the same kind, e.g. ‘‘in that very hour.” 

2 [2640 2] Oty is frequent in Genesis, but not in narrative. From Genesis to 
the end of Chronicles, narrative o®v is non-existent except in a few instances in 
Exodus, as follows. In Ex. iv. 4 it occurs, like Johannine 6é, in parenthesis, 
‘«¢stretch forth thy hand and grasp the tail. —Having ¢herefore (Heb. and) stretched 
out his hand he grasped the tail and it became a rod in his hand—“‘in order that 
they may believe.” (LXX éxrelvas ofv, F xal éxrelvas.) In Ex. vili. 10, 19, 
elev ovv, and elrav otv (Heb. ‘‘and”) occur in rapid dialogue, and 7. 17 ‘‘ And 
the Lord said...stretch... Axd they did so and Aaron stretched,” LXX omits ‘‘and 
they did so and” and substitutes ody i.e. ‘‘accordingly.” It occurs also in Ex. xiv. 
6 &fevéev obv, xxxii. 26 cwvHAGov obv, and is a remarkable feature in this book. 

3 [26404] Ody narr. is in Mt. i. 17 waa ody al y., xviii. 26, 29 (parab.) and 
xxvii. £7 ouvnyuévwr ody, Lk. iii. 7, xiii. 18 @reyev obv, xix. 12 elwey ody. (In 
Lk. xx. 29 the Sadducees say érra ofy 4. joav, where Mk xii. 20 has no con- 
junction and Mt. xxii. 25 has 6¢) In Acts, narrative yév ody is freq. but this is 
quite distinct from narrative ogy which is very rare (perh. only in x. 23, xvi. II, 
xxii. 29, xxy. I, 17 (?speech), 23). On ody in Christ’s words in the Synoptists 
see 219i a. 

4 [2640] The absence of ody narr. in Revelation is important because, like the 
Acts, it is largely made up of narrative, so that we might have expected narrative 
oy in abundance if it had been written by the hand that wrote the Fourth Gospel. 

5 [2640 ¢] In the following, ody is repeated resumptively after clauses such as 
€& éxelvov Tov xpbvov, Steph. v. 2391 ‘‘Mire Jo. Malalas p. 29, 19: Ol ob» Zvpa 
” Ay rioxets €& éxelvou ToD xpbvou ap ob ol Apyetor ENOdvTES ELjryoay Thy "Iw rovodou 
ovv Thy uvhunv’ neque enim delendum videtur alterutrum. Simplex sic est p. 59, 
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doubt that the differences in the Greek Gospel between John’s 
frequently repeated “and” and “but” and “therefore”—so often 
covered up by the Syriac and Latin translators—do help in a very 
remarkable manner to suggest relative importance and unimportance 
in the events of the Gospel; and the use of “therefore” often helps 
the reader to receive the impression that what Christ said or did 
was not an accident but a consequence, an effect proceeding from a 
cause, and that cause from a cause still higher, reaching to the First 
Cause of all. 


16: Ta 6é peraryevéorepa Baclreva Alyurriwy, héyw dé ard rod Napaxw xal Karo, 
oweypadwaro ov Tadra Oedpiros* 101, 13: Kal ob mapexadpynoey, adX etOéws ard 
Tov Kémov...cuuBartw ovv udxeTa’ (95, 4: Kal eloed@dvra mpds abrhy dua roils... 
mpeoBevtats yrwploaca otv adrév’ 238, 4: Aknxovta dé Tod...Xpicrod ra lduara, ds 
.. Oepamever, mpos avrov oby kayw...2dpauov’ et similiter 362, 12; 380, 1. Ceterum 
imprimis part. ofy frequentari ab scholiastis notavit Dobr. ad Aristoph. Pl. 973, 
Pp: 120, qui exx. illic citatis facile: plurima ex schol. Aristoph. et aliis adjicere 
potuisset.” 

[2640 ¢] The foll. are not in narr., but they are useful as illustrating the various 
uses of ody: Fayfim Pap. 133 (4th century) xa’ adrny oby rhy byw, wh micbels 
oiy Tos Kapravas, Thy Tpvynv wolnce, ‘‘so J say at sight of this—not listening, 
Z say, to the fruit-buyers—make the vintage.” Note also the strange use of ody 
at the beginning of the following letter, 76. 114 (A.D. 100) ‘‘L.B.G. to his son S. 
greeting. To repeat what I said (otv)—on receipt of my letter you will oblige me by 
sending Pindarus...to me at the city (ed otv mujcas Komicduevos ov Thy émioroNyy 
méuows wv Ubvdapov els rhv wéduv).” This may perhaps be explained as a repetition 
of the phrase in a letter from L.B.G. to S. a few days before (2d. 113). ‘‘Be sure 
to send Pindarus...you will oblige me therefore immediately by sending him imme- 
diately (sic) (eb ofv muncas éekaurijs réuors avrov éfaurjs).” The later of these two 
letters (no. 114) indicates that G. was vexed with his son for delaying—on the 
pretext that he was busy threshing—to send some fish: ‘‘Send the fish on the 24th 
or 25th for Gemella’s birthday feast. A%aély (o(t)v) don’t talk nonsense about 
your threshing.” Two previous letters from Gemellus (111 and 112) after a long 
list of minute instructions, end thus pi) ody dAdws rujoys, ‘‘So, (or, fially) don’t 
neglect these instructions,” and the same formula occurs in 115, 118, and 119, 
besides being conjecturally supplied in 116. Note the curious spelling of wovety 
as Tveiy. 
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APPENDIX I 
TWOFOLD MEANINGS AND EVENTS 


§1. Our Lora’s Sayings 


[2641] It belongs to a Commentary, not to a Grammar, to 
illustrate in detail the double and mystical meanings that underlie 
large portions of the Fourth Gospel. But they may be briefly 
touched on here, as the recognition of them sometimes influences 
the grammatical interpretation or the textual reading, as, for example, 
will appear (2648) in relation to i. 28 W.H. “Bethany,” R.V. txt 
“Bethany ” but marg. “ Bethabarah” or “ Betharabah.” 

[2642] To begin with our Lord’s sayings, John himself tells us 
that the words “ Destroy this temple...'” were misunderstood by all 
till after Christ’s resurrection, and that the disciples understood “our 
friend Lazarus has fallen asleep?” to refer to literal sleep: Before 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand, Jesus says to Philip, “Whence 
shall we buy bread that these may eat®?” and though John does not 
say that this had a double meaning, he adds “But this he said, 
tempting him ”—implying that the words did not mean what anyone, 
taking them literally, would have supposed them to mean. As 
regards the prophecy “A little while and ye behold me no more and 
again a little while and ye shall see me*,” he says that the disciples 
were perplexed about it, and implies that they misunderstood it even 
after Christ’s further comment. The utterance to the Lord’s mother, 
“My hour is not yet come®,” and the prediction to Peter “Thou 





DES 2 Xia 10s CONTE Rs 4 xvi. 16. 

> [2642 a] ii. 4. In 2230 it was said that this verse could present no doubt 
about its meaning to ‘‘contemporary” Greeks. This limitation contemplated 
Nonnus’ interpretation of Christ’s words to Mary rt éuol Kal gol; which he 
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- 





shalt follow me hereafter!,” are not commented on, but the im- 
pression left on the reader is that neither of these utterances is 
supposed by the evangelist to have been understood at the time. 
The second of these, in a slightly varied form (‘‘ Follow me”), occurs 
againin a mysterious connexion later on, after the prediction “ When 
thou shalt grow old, thou shalt stretch out thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee and carry thee whither thou wouldest not®,” to which 
is added “This he said signifying by what manner of death he 
should glorify God.” But it seems doubtful whether the prediction 
was understood at the time. Almost the last words of Christ uttered 
to the multitude are “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me®,” and John adds expressly “This he said 
signifying by what manner of death he was destined to die”— 
namely, “lifted up” on the cross. No doubt, the evangelist included 
(here and elsewhere) the notion of “exaltation,” or “ascension.” 


Dun eee ee ee Bae oe ee 
paraphrases as Ti po, yovar, Hé vor abrg; Nonnus wrote in the fifth century, 
and he desciibes Mary at Cana thus:— 
"Es eihamlyny dé kal adry 
mapevikn Xpicroio Oenrdkos tkero pAjTnp, 
axpdvry mahdun yaulns Wavovoa tpawésns, 
madorbxos puyddeuvos, del webérovea Kopelnv. 

It is probable that his translation of rf éuol x, oof was influenced by poetic and 
theological feeling. 

1 xiii. 36. 2 xxi. 18—19. 

3 [26424] xii. 32—4. ‘‘ Lift up” implies (1) Gen. xl. 13 “exalting,” (2) 7b. 19 
“executing.” Is it not possible that there may be some connexion between the 
prediction that Christ would be ‘‘difted up” and the prediction that He would 
“give” His ‘‘flesh” for the world? Comp. Gen. xl. 17—19 where the baker 
dreams that ‘‘the birds” eat bread from the baskets on his head and Joseph 
explains it, ““Pharaoh shall /ift up thy head from off thee and shall Zang thee on 
a tree and the birds shall eat thy flesh from off thee.” Thus, such a saying as 
“‘the crucified feeds many” would seem likely to be known to Jews from Jewish 
sources apart from the Greek sayings quoted above (2211 c), to which add 
Artemid. iv. 49 ‘“‘To fancy oneself crucified signifies glory and wealth: glory, 
because the crucified is Hifted higher {than others], wealth because he feeds many 
birds (moddods Tpépew olwvos).” The same writer applies the phrase ‘‘he feed's 
many” to one condemned, to fight with wild beasts in the arena, (ii. 54) ‘‘To 
fight with wild beasts is’ {a] good [sign] for a poor man, for he will be able to feed 
many (moddods yap eee rpépev). For indeed the man condemned te fight thus 
feeds the wild beasts from: his own flesh (x. yap 6 Onpiomaxdy aro tev ldlwy capkav 
za Onpia tpépe).” Tpépw is used for feeding slaves in Pap. Oxyr. iii. 489, 
ll. 9, 17, and in the phrase ‘‘doard and clothing” for apprentices, 7d. iv. 725, 
Il. 15, 48- ‘‘Pasco” is applied to the feeding of slaves by their masters and 
of crows by the slaves on the cross (Hor. Z. i. 16, 48 ‘‘non pasces in cruce 
corvos,” and see Juv. iii. 141, annot. Mayor). 
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But the multitude apparently recognise neither of these meanings. 
They reply “How sayest thou that the Son of man must be lifted 
up? Who is this Son of man?” The Gospel leaves us under the 
impression that all Christ’s sayings were of the nature of “proverbs ” 
till the Holy Spirit came. The very last saying of all is recorded to 
have given rise to a false impression about the disciple whom Jesus 
loved—namely, that ‘‘he would not die?.” 


$2. The Sayings of the Disciples and of the Evangelist 


[2643] Here there is perhaps only one saying of which it can be 
distinctly said that the speaker meant one thing and unconsciously 
predicted another, namely, the utterance of Peter, “ Lord, 7 wild lay 
down my life for thy sake®.” Luke’s version is, ““I am zeady to go 
with thee to prison and to death*” The latter was not true. The 
former proved true, though not in the way anticipated by the speaker. 
There is no double meaning in “ Now speakest thou clearly4”— 
uttered by the disciples to their Master at the very moment when 
they had been warned that the time was yet to come when He 
would cease to speak in “proverbs ”—but there is an irony. As 
regards the saying of Philip “We have found Jesus the son of 
Joseph, [Jesus] of Nazareth’ ”—if we were certain that John accepted 
the tradition of the birth at Bethlehem there would be, here too, 
a touch of gentle irony in representing Philip as thus deluded and as 
nevertheless believing. But John’s meaning may be that Philip’s 
view of facts on earth was not incompatible with belief that Jesus 
was the incarnate Son of God from heaven. Another saying of 
Philip is that ‘Two hundred pennyworth of bread” would not suffice 
to give even “a little” to the Five Thousand®. This, in view of the 
prevalence of inner mystical interpretations in this Gospel, may have 
a double meaning: but in any case it will be found that double 
meaning in the sayings of the disciples is not so frequent as in those 
of non-believers (2645). 

[2644] There is little of double meaning or irony in the comments 
of the evangelist made in his own person. He prefers for the most 
part to exhibit the Jews or Pilate as the mouthpieces of Providence 
uttering condemnations on themselves or testifying to the Messiah ; 





SEXXLs 235 tiles SVs xxl1933 
4 xvi. 29. STS Covi aye 
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or else to relate events in such a way as to suggest that while man 
after the flesh struts on the stage in front and says ‘I have authority,” 
the hand of the real “authority,” behind the curtain, directs all the 
puppet’s movements. But under the head of evangelistic irony we 
may perhaps put down the statement that although many of the 
Jews in Jerusalem, beholding Christ’s signs, “‘¢rusted in his name,” 
Christ “did not ¢rzs¢ himself to them?.” Later on, when he sums 
up the cause of Christ’s being rejected by the rulers, there is no 
irony but merely grave condemnation in the words, “ They loved the 
glory of men rather than the glory of God®.” 

{2644 (i)] As regards the double meaning in xix. 30 kAivas THY 
xefadny it has been maintained elsewhere that the natural meaning 
is “rested the head,” and that John intends, as the primary meaning 
(1456), “laying His head to rest on the bosom of the Father.” Since 
that passage was written I have found the following in Origen’s 
Latin commentary on Matthew (xxvii. 50 adjxev 70 tvedpa) “If we 
have understood the meaning of ‘ending the head’ (inclinare caput) 

..let us be urgent so to keep our own lives that in our departure we 
too may be able...to deliver up our spirit even as Jesus, who dent the 
head and took His departure in the act of resting tt as it were on the 
lap of the Father who could cherish it and strengthen tt in Fis bosom 
(sicut Jesus, qui inclinavit caput et quasi supra Patris gremium illud 
repausans exiit, qui poterat illud in sinu suo favere et confortare).” 
And he proceeds to repeat ‘‘znclinasse caput super gremium Patris,” 
and ‘‘inclinare caput super gremium Det.” 








§ 3. Zhe Sayings of Others 


[2645] Caiaphas is expressly asserted to have said, “It is ex 
pedient for you that one man should die for the people,” under the 
influence of the spirit of prophecy’, because Jesus “was destined to 
die for the nation, and not for the nation only but also that he might 
gather together into one the children of God that were scattered 
abroad.” Similarly unconscious utterance of divine truth by un- 
worthy and sinful agents is implied, though not stated, about other 
sayings indicating the sovereignty of Jesus and the destruction of 
the Jews. Thus Pilate writes the title “King of the Jews.” The 
chief priests—who are uniquely called on this occasion “chief priests 





1 ji, 23—4. Pox wee 3 xi. 50—I. 
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of the Jews'”—say, “Write not ‘King of the Jews.” But Pilate 
replies, “What I have written, I have written.” Elsewhere the 
Pharisees predict, in effect, the conversion of the world to Christ, 
“Behold, the world hath gone after him.” And, to one writing 
thirty years after the fall of Jerusalem, the following, in spite of the 
conditional clause, would read like an unconscious prophecy, “ If we 
let him alone thus, all will believe in him, and the Romans will come 
and take away both our place and our nation®.” In the days of the 
descendants of Gideon, the trees of the field chose the bramble to 
be their king, and fire was to come out from the bramble upon 
them*; so, in the Fourth Gospel, the Jews cried, “‘ We have no king 
but Caesar‘,” and fire came out from Caesar to destroy their city. 
Other ironies may probably be found in Pilate’s exhibition of “the 
[ideal] man” with the saying, “ Behold the man*®!” and in the 
sayings of the multitude, “Surely he will not come up to the feast,” 
“Who is this Son of man?” “Will he go to the dispersion of the 
Greeks and teach the Greeks’?” As to Pilate, the whole of the 
Dialogue between him and Christ inside the Praetorium, and between 
Pilate and the Jews outside it, reads like an ironical drama on the 
subject of “‘ False Authority, or the Ruler that is a Slave.” But on 
this subject enough has been said elsewhere (1562—94) to illustrate 
the Johannine irony latent in Pilate’s words, “I have authority to 
release thee and I have authority to crucify thee®” 


$4. Events 


[2646] On two occasions Christ “was hidden” from the Jews. 
In both, a literal meaning is intended, but a spiritual meaning also 
is almost certainly included. In both cases apparently the “hiding” 
takes place in the Temple’, and in the context of both there are 
mentions of “light” and “blindness” which imply that the Shechinah 
is being described as withdrawn first for a time, then finally. The 





1 [2645 a] xix. 21. ‘‘Chief priests” occurs in Jn nine times elsewhere, but 
never with this addition. 

Site Ge 3 xi. 48. + Judg. ix. 14—15. 

OEXIR ee Ss eo xix, 5. 

7 Xi. 50, xii. 34,:Vil. 35. Se xix Os 


9 viii, 59, xii. 36. The’ Temple is not actually mentioned in xii. 36, but it 
follows the entrance into Jerusalem which is connected by the Synoptists with the 
entrance into the Temple. 
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Jews, it is said, came up to the passover—the passover of the 
crucifixion—“ to purify themselves'”: at the same time they discuss 
the question of Christ’s venturing to come up to the Feast, and decide 
that He will ‘‘surely not come.” They speak as spectators, neither 
for, nor against, Christ. But this mention of “purifying” prepares 
the way for the hypocrisy of their rulers, who, soon afterwards, 
“defile themselves” (as Matthew’s Gospel implies”) by letting slander 
“go forth out of their mouth” (“if this man were not an evil-doer we 
should not have delivered him up unto thee*”) and yet “entered 
not into the palace that they might not be defiled*.” 

[2647] Of a different kind are certain arrangements and connexions 
of events that indicate a recognition of the mysterious ways in which 
the circle of things comes round, and history repeats itself, yet with 
the strangest vicissitudes’. ‘hus it is implied (2624) that the public 
life of Christ opens with a six days’ work preparing the way for the 
Feast at Cana when the wine was changed to water, and that it closes 
with a six days’ work preparing the way for the Passover, the sacrifice 
of the Paschal Lamb, whence issued the water and the blood. The 
typical meaning of the Feast at Cana is indicated by the words “my 
hour zs ot yet come” in the former narrative, compared with the 
words ‘the hour 7s come,” which precede the latter®. Again, in 
summing up Christ’s work before the seventh and greatest “sign” 
(the raising of Lazarus) it is said, “He went away again beyond 
Jordan into the place where John was at the first baptizing...and they 
said, ‘John indeed did no sign, but all things whatsoever John spake 
of this man were true’.’” 

[2648] This last passage represents Jesus—after being rejected 
by the Jews, who try to stone Him—as retreating, so to speak, before 
achieving His crowning victory: and He goes back “into the place 
where John was at the first baptizing,” ze. where the Gospel began. 
This place the Fourth Gospel—alone of the Gospels—has previously 
described by name, “ Bethany beyond Jordan*”; and now, after 


3 
mentioning this retirement, it proceeds to describe a summons to 





A Xi 6 Bs : ; 2 Mt. xv. 11, 18. 

3 xviii. 30. 4 xviii. 28. 

5 Philo i. 298 xopever yap &v Kixdw Adbyos 6 Gels, dv of woAol TeV dv Opwir wy 
dvoudgouc. TUXnV. 

8 ij. 4, xvii. 1. 7 x, 40—42, see 2649 (i). 

Sra 8e 
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another “ Bethany” (‘a certain man was sick, Lazarus of Bethany”). 
To this Bethany, which might be called “ Bethany on this side 
Jordan,” Jesus now journeys and raises Lazarus from the dead. The 
third and last mention of this “ Bethany this side Jordan” is the 
following: “Jesus therefore, six days before the Passover, came to 
Bethany!” At the first Bethany He was baptized for the work of 
His life on earth: at the second Bethany He is described as being 
anointed for His death and sacrifice. 

[2649] Among minor interesting repetitions is the twofold use of 
éuBAéWas, where John the Baptist is said to have “looked intently 
on Jesus” before pronouncing Him to be the Lamb of God, and, a 
few verses afterwards, Jesus ‘‘looked intently” on ‘Simon son of 
John” before saying, ‘Thou shalt be Cephas,” ze. Peter or Stone”. 
Perhaps the evangelist regarded both the Baptist and the Messiah as 
perceiving by divine intuition what was in those whom they severally 
‘looked on.” Another interesting repetition (with variation) occurs 
in the first words of Jesus as Preacher of the Gospel and in His first 
words after He has risen from the dead. To Andrew and Andrew’s 
nameless companion the Lord says, “ What seek ye*?” After the life 
of the incarnate Son is closed on earth, and when the disciples have 
gained through sorrow and tears new insight into what that life has 
been, the voice of the risen Saviour utters, as its first words, to Mary, 
“Why weepest thou? Whom seehest thou*?” ‘There are passages 
in O.T. and Philo that indicate how this question might be tra- 
ditionally regarded as one of mystical meaning’. 


Se 


tier, 

2 [26490] i. 36, 42. Comp. Judg. vi. 14 ‘‘and the Lord looked on him 
(Gideon),” LXX éwréorpeper, “turned,” al. exempl. éréBrever, “looked on”— 
whereby Gideon is endowed with strength (‘‘Go, in this thy strength”). So in 
Lk. xxii. 61 ‘‘the Lord turned and looked on Peter (srpagels 6 xipios evéBrepev TH 
Ilérpy).” Lk, and Jn are the only two evangelists that describe Jesus as ‘‘looking 
intently on Peter.” Mk x. 27, Mt. xix. 26, use éuB). of Christ ‘‘looking intently” 
on the discouraged disciples; in the same context, however, Mk x. 21 uses it of 
Christ looking on the rich young man, who ‘“‘went away sorrowing” (1744 i—xi). 

Bets os Sexxy Ts. 

5 [26494] Almost the first use of {y7éw in LXX (the only earlier one being 
Gen. xix. 11 “seeking the door”) is the question of the unnamed man 
(Gen. xxxvii. 15 ‘‘a certain man”) to the wandering Joseph ‘‘ What seekest thou?” 
Philo (i. 196) regards Joseph as the type of the wandering soul to whom the ideal 
Man (6 mpds ad7Oeav dv @pwmos)—who dwells in our hearts—speaks as a Con- 
victer (€\eyxos) asking us what we regard as the object of our life. By this 
‘‘man”—whom the Targum’ calls the Man of God or Gabriel—Philo means the 
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[2649 (i)] Concerning the retirement beyond Jordan, x. 40 xai 
amndOev mddwv! répav Tod lopddvov, Alford refers to i. 28, but Westcott 
says “the reference is probably to some recent and unrecorded visit. 
The events of i. 28 are too remote.” Both seem to assume that 
méduv means “again.” But rédw means (1) “back” locally, as well as 
(2) “again” temporally’, and John frequently has (1) with verbs of 


Logos. So here the incarnate Logos puts to the two companions the question, 
“* What seek ye?” The probability of a mystical meaning is increased by the 
occurrence, in the context (i. 38), of the phrase ‘‘Come and ye shall see” (1598). 

[2649] in Genesis, the answer of Joseph to the ‘‘man” is ‘‘I seek my 
brothers,” and the ‘‘man” guides him so that he may find them. So, concerning 
the two companions, it is said that ‘‘ Andrew first findeth his own brother,” and it is 
implied that Andrew’s companion does the same. 

[2649 27] It is worth noting (1) that Elenchos, the Convicter, is supposed by 
Philo to put this question to every wandering soul, who may answer it wrongly 
or rightly, and (2) that the question (xviii. 4, 7) ‘‘ Whom seek ye?” is put—in 
a very different sense and in very different circumstances—to Judas and his 
companions when arresting Jesus. These men are quite ready with an answer. 
They are the ‘‘darkness,” in one sense apprehending the light, but in another 
sense ‘‘not apprehending it.” They want ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth.” The answer 
to this is I AM, which causes them to ‘fall to the ground.” Then, when they 
persist in their hostility, they are allowed to ‘‘apprehend” the Logos by binding 
Him and leading Him away as a prisoner. 

[2649 e] Origen (Huet ii. 83 C—D) points out that the question addressed to 
Christ ‘‘ Where abidest thou?” implies that they ‘‘/ong to behold the habitation of 
the Son of God” and that their ‘‘seeAing” implies that they will ‘‘fzd.” To the 
two companions Christ does not say at once where He “abides,” but only, ‘‘Come, 
and ye shall see.” Elsewhere Christ says (2263 e—/), ‘‘The slave abideth not in 
the house for ever, the Son abideth [in the hozse] for ever,” meaning in the home, or 
bosom of the Father. In Luke, Jesus (in the days of His youth) says (Lk. ii. 49) 
““Wist ye not that I must needs be in my Father's [abiding-place]?” If it be 
admitted that “Come and ye shall see!” means, in its inner sense, ‘Come unto 
me and ye shall experience the peace of those at home with God,” then there is 
a parallelism between this promise and ‘the fuller revelation to Mary Magdalene 
about that home: xx. 17 ‘‘Go unto my brethren and say to them, / ascend unto my 
Father and your Father and my God and your God.” 

1 [2649 (i)a@] SS and ¢ omit wddw. So does Chrys., in quoting; but he 
paraphrases it as dvaxwpe? and discusses it as being a retreat. Nonnus, éxd¢ero, 
om. médw. Perhaps SS’ and ¢ were influenced by the notion that rd\w must 
mean ‘‘a second time? and must imply a reference to a recent visit. 

? [2649 (i) 4] See Steph. (87 B) quoting Aristarchus as to Homer’s use, Td mdéduv 
ov« tori éx devrépov ws huels, GAN avril rod Eumadw épel, évavriws, and giving 
copious instances of both uses, and of méAw éOeiy=‘‘redire.” He also quotes 
a schol. on //. ii. 276 7d d€ wddu, els rovwlaw: 7d dé abtis xpovexdv, e& Sorépov. 
Comp. 1 Jn ii. 8 rdw évrodiy Kawiy ypddw, i.e. “on the other hand.” 
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motion. Luke scarcely ever uses adéAw!. Matthew uses it 
rarely in comparison with Mark, John more frequently than either?. 
Matthew and Luke frequently deviate from Mark’s phrases with 
maAw*. One reason may have been that, when used with verbs of 
motion, 7aAw is ambiguous, since it may mean (1) “coming back to 
one’s home, or to a place recently left,” (2) “coming a second time to 
a strange city.” Another reason may have been that the Greek 
word sometimes represented a Semitic original that might have 
various meanings‘. At all events in xviii. 33 etoAGev odv rdAw does 
not mean “‘entered a@ second time” (for no previous entry has been 
mentioned) : but, “went Jack,” into the palace, comp. xx. 10 “went 
back (arqdOov adv) to their homes”: and in the present passage 
John seems to shew that he means “back” by adding ‘to the 
place where John was at the first baptizing,” as if to say that the 
Saviour, before working His greatest sign, went back to the place 
where He had begun the Gospel. These passages make it probable 
that others should be similarly translated, ¢.g. iv. 3 “ent away back 
(a79Abev radw) to Galilee,” iv. 46 “he came back therefore (hdOev odv 
mahw) to Cana of Galilee” (ze. on the eve of working a new “sign” 
He came back to the place where He had worked His old and first 
“‘sign”), vi. 15 “he retreated (lit.) back (évexdpnow médw) to the 
mountain.” He had not “retreated” before; He had “sat” there; 
now He retires “back” to the mountain. 

[2649 (ii)] IldAcw coming at the beginning of a sentence, without 
any mention of motion in the preceding sentence, naturally means 
“again ” in the sense of “a second time.” But rdAw with a verb of 
motion may mean either “a second time” (as in “he came to London 





1 [2649 (i)¢] Only thrice, Lk. xiii. 20, xxiii. 20, and vi. 43 o¥dé rdAw dévdpor 
oampov, “nor, on the other hand, does a bad tree.:.”—not a freq. use of rddu. If 
this was derived from a Graeco-Hebraic document, we should suspect that the 
original was map, ‘‘not amy tree.” See the parall. Mt. vii. 17—19. 

? [2649 (i) @] Mk about 27 times, Mt. about 16, Jn about 40. 

3 [2649 (i) e] Mk ii. 1, Mt. ix. 1, Lk. v. 17; Mk ii. 13, Mt. ix. 9, Lk. v. 27; 
Mk iii. 1, Mt. xii. 9, Lk. vi. 6; Mk iii. 20, Mt. xii. 22, Lk. xi. 14. All these 
Lk.-parallels are greatly modified by D, which inserts wé\w in Lk. v. 27, Vi. 6. 

+ [2649 (i) ] In the canonical books of LXX, rdw may be roughly regarded 
as an experimental way of rendering the Heb. ‘‘/ [ve]turn. and do,” i.e. *‘7 do 
again,” —a rendering rare in later books. It occurs Gen. (10), Ex. (4), Lev. (1), 
Num. (1), Deut. (1), Josh. (1), Judg. (4), never in S. or K. and only once in 
Chron. That it is characteristic of a free Gk. transl. is shewn by the fact that it 
occurs (5) in 1 Esdr., (0) in Ezra, and (10) in Job. The freq. use of wédw is one 
of many characteristics common to Genesis and Mark. 
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again”) or “back” (as in “turn again, Whittington”). In John, the 
general rule is that zaAw after a verb of motion means “back,” but 
madw before a verb of motion may mean either “ back” or “again” 
and the meaning depends on the preceding context. In xiv. 3, where 
Christ has previously said, “If I go [away],” wdAuw épxopar, coming in 
the middle of a sentence, is best rendered “I come back.” So, too, 
in xvi. 28 é&AOov ék 7. marpos x. éAnjAvOa eis T. Kdcpovs Tarkw abinwe 
tT. xdopov..., though wadw comes at the beginning of a clause, the 
meaning is not “‘a@ second time 1 leave the world,” but “ veversedy, or 
returning back, \ leave the world,” referring to what precedes. In 
x1. 7—8 a-ywpev eis THY “I. waduv...7adw tmayes éxet; the meaning of 
the first wadw seems to be “‘dack-again”; and in the reply, the 
second wadw may have a temporal meaning, the local adverb being 
éxet emphatic: ‘‘.A second time dost thou go ¢here (1527)?” In the 
description of Pilate’s going to and fro between Jesus in the palace 
and the Jews outside, it has been shewn above that zaAw at least 
once means “back,” but once it may mean ‘“‘a second time,” xvill. 33 
foll. etopAOev ody wadw (dack)...(38) madw e&nrOev (a second time went 
out)...(xix. 4) (€pAGev wadw ew) went out again outside [or, went 
out back to the Jews outside]...(9) eiojdAOev cis 76 7. waAw (went into 
the palace Jack again, or again).” 

[2649 (iii)] In xiii. 12 (W.H.) ore ody évuper...xal EAaBey 7. iparia 
atrod Kal ‘dvérecev, wad’ elrev adrois, the punctuation of W.H. txt 
would connect wdAw with elev, “said to them a second time.” ’ But 
W.H. marg. évérecev tadw “lay down in his place again” is far more 
in accordance with Johannine usage and is probably supported by 
Origen (ad loc. 16 cxjpa tod Semvoivros dvadaBuv, “resuming the 
appearance of one at a meal”), by Chrysostom (avéAaBe 7a inaria 











avTov Kat KarexdiOn), and by Nonnus (radivopaos éovs evduve yutdvas 





Kai raddpys ayxava radwdivytov épetoas...etrev...). This punctuation 
is also supported by a and 4 (¢ and f leave the connexion doubtful). 
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READINGS OF CODEX VATICANUS 
NOT ADOPTED BY WESTCOTT AND HORT 


[2650] Where W.H. deviate from B, the following list reproduces 
B’s text. Adjacent to each reading of B is placed W.H.’s text in 
round brackets together with W.H.’s signs ( ‘and [ ]) of doubtful 
readings. Where readings agreeing with B are placed by W.H. at 
the foot of their page, the fact is indicated by ‘‘marg. as B.” The 
context is given in some cases rather fully, because it often supplies 
manifest evidence as to the reasons for W.H.’s deviation. For 
example, the reader will soon discover that the scribe’s error of 
repeating c twice, or of inserting o after c, or after €, occurs so often 
as to make him in some cases an unsafe guide as to the article. The 
list was compiled from Tischendorf’s edition of B (Leipsic, 1867). 

[2651] Since the compilation, I have compared Tischendorf’s 
edition, in a few instances, with Danesi’s photograph of B. The 
results indicate some apparent errors in the text (or omissions in the 
notes) of the former, given below. It must be premised that the 
original writing of B has been coarsely inked over by a subsequent 
scribe, who has sometimes altered the text. For example, ini. 18, the 
photograph shews ew at the end of a line as part of ewpaken, but the 
w shews signs of having been originally 0, and Tischendorf prints 
eopaken and calls attention to the w as a correction. This he also 
does elsewhere, not only in ix. 37 where w is written above o, but in 
cases where (occasionally) the correction, if it exists, is not visible to 
ee eee eee 

1 [26502] The list does not give all the peculiarities of B’s spelling 
rejected by W.H., e.g. the frequent use of €1 for long !—much more rarely {2654 d) 
for short 1—nor insertions or omissions of -n ¢phelkustikon. But it gives B’s 
abbreviations, 1¢ (for Incods), @c (for Feds), Ke (for kvptos), XC (for Xpuorés). 
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a non-expert. This being the case, readers of Tischendorf and of 
the photograph naturally assume that the former will either reproduce 
in his pages the exact text of the latter with all its errors or else, in 
his notes, will call attention to the reading shewn by the photo- 
graphic text as a correction of the original text. We are all the 
more entitled to expect this because Tischendorf, as a rule, agrees 
exactly with the photograph even where the text contains a palpable 
error, as in Jn v. 7 mpoc for mpo and Mk vi. 48 TIEPITTANTOON for 

TIEPITTATOON. 

» [2652] In these circumstances I have thought it worth while to 
call attention to the following discrepancies between thé photograph 
and Tischendorf, as to which Tischendorf is silent. I have included 
cases where the photograph shews a correction above the line, e.g. 
BaciAeyel with c above, printed by Tischendorf Baowevo e without 
note. Probably Tischendorf has commented on these and other 
differences elsewhere, but it is important to the possessor of the 
edition of Tischendorf above described that he should be aware of 
its deficiencies. The omission of c before ¢, as in BaciAeycel, is a 
common error of B, illustrating the tendency of the scribe to drop, 
or repeat, such letters as 0, c, 6, and e, as in Mk vi. 22 where 
‘Tischendorf rightly gives B’s error in his text eleA@oycue, adding, in 
a note, that the corrector has changed it to eiceA@oycHc. This bears 
upon the evidence of B in readings where the question turns on the 
insertion or omission of the article, 0, in juxtaposition with similar 
letters. There may be other deviations in Tischendorf. These are 
merely what came under my notice in examining a few passages in 
the Fourth Gospel. 


[2653] TiscHENDORF PHOTOGRAPH 
i. 45 0 mpodyra OITTPODHTAI 
i. 49 ov Bacirevo a cyBaciAeyel 
ill. 27 AapBavew AAMBAINEIN 
V. 15 avOpwiroe ANOPOTTOO 
V. 35 ayadAAacOnvar = APAAAIABHNAI 
vie 15 epyecOau : epyecde 
Vlil. 39 emovere “Troieire (2078—9) 








1 [26532] Tisch. corrects this error in a note, Introd. p. xli. ‘*Alfordus 
testatur epyeoOe pro: epxeoGat, id quod nos fugit.” 
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‘TISCHENDORF r PHOTOGRAPH 
ix. 2 H Ol yovEelo HOIOIFONEIC 
Al 
1X. 7 eppynveverat €PMHNEYETE 
x. 6! twa 7 TINAHN 
xil. 27—8 TATED...TATED TIATEP...TATHP 
xil. 43 v7ep HITEp 
ae N 
XVII. I7 ovv Tw OYT®@ 
: é 
XIX. 31 €7€. TApagKevy ETTITIAPACKEYH 
XX. 20 Tov w TONKN r 


§ 3. List of Readings 


[2654]? Chap. i. 4 to gus Kau (f. 7d dds trav dvOpwrwr Kai), 
Q adnPevov® (f. dAnOivdv), 12 edraBav (f. éhaBov), 13 avOpwrwv 
(f. aiudrwy), ovde ex OeXnuaros capKos add* (f. ode ex 6. o. ob8é ex 
Gedyparos dvdpds GAN’), eyevnOnoay (f. éyervynoav), 14 xaputos adyOeras 
(f. x. at d.), 18 eopaxey (Tisch.) (f. évpaxev), 21 ov ovv te Hrevas et 
(f. Té ‘odv; [ot] "HAcias' ef;, marg. Ti odv ov; "HXelas el;), 23 epee 
(Tisch.) (f. fy), 27 ovx etme eyw a€vos (f. 6. &. [éya] af.os), 35 eloTnKee 
(f. iornner), 41 evperxes (f. ebpioxer), 48 zpo Tov cau (f. 7. 7. oe). 

Chap. i. 1 17 pity qpepa (f. rH ypépa tH Tpiry’, marg. as B), 
6 rps (f. tpeis), 17 ext yeypappevor (f. yeyp. éoriv), 19 Kar Tpiow 





1 [2653 4] Tisch. has no footnote, but says in Introd. p. xli. ‘‘riva 7 ut M?; 
male M1 tia nv.” The photograph has clearly TINAHN. 

2 [26542] Om.=‘‘omits”; f. = ‘‘for,” e.g. ‘‘edaBay (f. €\aBov)” means that B 
has ehaBav for W.H. @\aBov. This Appendix does not, as a rule, include the 
corrections of B mentioned by Tisch. as made by subsequent scribes. In some 
cases where Tisch. has been found to differ from the photograph and may be 
presumed to have differed because he thought he detected the original lettering 
under the coarse ‘‘inking over” of a secondary scribe, ‘‘Tisch.” is inserted to 
indicate the fact. 

3 [26544] ‘AAnfvés is spelt without e always later on (iv. 23, 37, vi. 32 etc.). 
Conversely, Nixddyuos occurs in iii. 1, but Nevkddyuos in iii. 4, 9, vii. 50, xix. 39. 

4 [2654c] Alford explains this omission by ‘‘omoeote/.” But if the eye of the 
copyist had passed from the end of the first Ae\nuaros to the end of the second, 
overlooking the intervening words, he would have written ovde ex OeAnpuaros 
avdpos akX. Homoeoteleuton, therefore, does not explain the omission. And 
the change (in the same sentence) of aiwarwy to avpwrwy indicates that other 
than mere transcriptional causes have been at work. 
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_ + 





npepass (f. Kai [ev] Tp. p.), 23 ev Tw macxa TH EopTy’ (f. év T. Tdoxa év 
Tm €.). 

Chap. iii. 4 Aeyes zpos avtov Net. (f. A. zp. &. [6] N.), 5 amexpiOy 
o ts (f. a. [6] "Ino.), 8 adda ovk (f. GAN’ ovk), 23 nv Se Kar o Iw. (f. Hv Se 
kai [6] "Iw.), 27 ovde ev av (f. oddev édv), 28 exrov eyw ovK Eupt eyw o XS 
(f. elroy [éyu] Ovx & &. 5 xp.), 34 ov yap ex petpov di8wow? (f. od y. éx 
p. 0. TO mveipa), 

[2655] Chap. iv. 1 wt mAeovas pabyras...xac Barriler Iwavns 
(f. “Ino. mA. pad....Barrifer [}] “Iwdvys’), 3 arndOev as ryv 1.3 
(f. dwpdOev radu eis 7. T.), 5 0 edwxev IaxwB tw Iwon® (f. 6 26.1. [7a] 
L), 6 ovrw emu (f. ovtws éri), 9 ov yap ovvxpwvrat Tovdatois* Sapaperracs 
(f. [ov yap o. “Tovdator &.]), 15 pyde Sepxopar (f. p. Suepywpar), 17 evrev 
avrw (f. é. [abrd]), 40 cvvydOov (Tisch.)* ovy zpos avroy oa &. npwrwv 
(f. ds obv 7ABov mpds avrov of &. 7.), 42 eAeyov (f. eyo [dr]), rv 
Aahtav gov (f. ryv ‘oj daddy’, marg. as B), 46 nAOev ov wadw ev 
Kova rys T. (f. (AO. obv zm. eis rHv K. tis T.), 51 Aeyovrass® (f. -res), 
52 Tyv wpav exewnv (f. t. Gpav mop adrdv), emo (f. eizav), wpav 
ePdouny adyxev avtyv’ o quperos (Ff. dpav é. d. abrov 6 7.), 54 TovTo Se 
mahw (f. rodro [Se] 7.). 

Chap. v. 2 ByOoaida (f. “ByOfabd', marg. as B), 5 tpiaxovta oxrw 
(f. tp. [kat] éxrus), 7 mpos® euou (f. mpd éuod), 14 avrov® & (f. @. [6] 
Iye.), 15 avayyyedev (f. ‘elev’, marg. as B), 19 amexpwato ovv Kat 





* [26542] Comp. vi. 4 (B) to masxa 7 coprn Twv Iovdaiwy which might mean 
“‘the passover, [that is to say, not the Paschal offering but] the feast so called.” 
If that is the meaning of the scribe in ii. 23, 7 eopry is appositional, not 
temporal, dative. But see 2715c. 

? In iii. 34, after didwow, a space is left sufficient for more than one letter, and 
the margin adds romva. The next words are orarnp. 

3 B marg. ins. radw (see 2635 (i)). 


* B has repeated the first c of camapeitaic as the last c of 1oyAatoic 
(see 2652). 


5 The phot. shews OYNHAOON (with small superlinear wc before OYN and 


CYN after it), which might easily be confused with CYNHAOON. See Tisch. 
Introd. p. xl. 


° Comp. i. 48 ca for o¢ (where, however, ea comes just above another ca: and 
might have been copied from the latter) and vi. 24. 

7 Did the scribe take avryv as agreeing with wpay ‘‘the seventh hour 
precisely”? 

8 trpoc arises from the corrupt addition of c between the two similar letters 0 
and €. In iv. 6 c was omitted through the juxtaposition of e. 

° Abréy coming at the end of a line is written aytd, and o may have 
been omitted after it owing to the identity of the two letters, 
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edeyev (f. darexp. ovv [6 “Inaois] x. ZAeyev), 35 ayadAtacOnvar! (Tisch.) 
(f. dyaddtabjvar), 44 Tov povou ov” (f. 7. povov [Ocod] od), 45 eotw o 
KaTyyopwv vpwov mpos tov matepa® Mwvons (f. éorw 6 x. ipav M.), 
47 murrevere! (f. “muorevoere', marg. as B). 

[2656] Chap. vi. 12 wepiocevovra (f. Tepiocevoayta), 15 epxerGe 
(2653 a) (f. épxecOar), 17 ovrw pos avrous eAnAvder o is (f. ovrw éA, ‘x. 
d. 6. "Ino.', marg. ovrw éd. “Ino. 7. abtovs), 19 w® radius (f. ws o7.), 
22 mepa® rns (f. wépav THs), 23 «x TNS” TiBeprados (f. éx T.), 24 Lyrovvtais” 
(f. Syrodvtes), 25 Kae py® evpovtes avtov mepay THs Jadracons (f. Kat 
eipdvres &. wm. 7. .), 30 wa edwper (f. iva wpev), 36 ewpaxate pe 
(f. & [we]), 43 wera? adAnrwv (f. jer’ GAARAWY), 44 mpos"! ene (f. “mpds 
pe’, marg. as B), 46 copaxe (Tisch.) (2651) (f. éWpaxev), rapa Ou” 
(f. 2. [rod] Geod), eopaxey (Tisch.) (f. éwpaxev), 50 ayn Kar py 
arobvnoKn™ (f. d. x. a. “aroOdvy', marg. as B), 51 fyoerae eis (f. Cyoe 
cis), 52 Tyv capxa avrov gaye (f. 7. o. [airod] $.), 53 avrows is 
(f. &. [6] "Ino.), dayyrae (f. payyre), 60 euov (f. elrav), 64 add eow 
(f. adAa civir). 





1 [2655a] The phot. clearly shews afaAAldOHNal. Codex L has dayah- 
XacO%va, which may have arisen from a supposed analogy in dyaAhdoOwoav 
(freq. in LXX). But dyad\acOjvar belongs of right to ayadhidtw, which means 
(Steph.) ‘‘I reproach or revile.” Clem. Alex. 815 quotes Ps. cxvili. 24 (LXX 
ayadNacwpeGa) ayahhiabaper. 

2 cod being written Oy might be inserted by some Mss. and omitted by others, 
between -oy and oy. (See also 1895 and 2664.) 

3 [26554] Perh, rep. by B from what precedes (uh doxeire bre éyw KaTnyopnocw 
buav mw. Tov warépa). SS omits 7. 7. 7. in both clauses. 

4 The variation might arise from C inserted or omitted before €. 

5 ¢ is dropped before c. 

6 [2656] TrepaT in a MS. that used abbreviations might be easily copied 
as TrepaT in a Ms. that did not use them. Conversely (2651) in Mk vi. 48 
B has TrepiTTANTWN for TIEPITTATWN. 

7 This is the first mention of Tiberias. On the article with names, see 1967 foll. 

8 See above, i. 48, iv. 51. 

9 [2656 4] Perhaps the scribe meant ‘‘and because they had zo¢ found him on 
the east side of the sea, they now ask him how he had come from the east to the 
west.” In xv. 7, #4 is ins. where it is very difficult to make sense of it 
(see 2660 0). 

10 Comp. iii. 8 dAXa ovK. 

11 B has c and € together. 

12 An error might arise from the similarity of toy and ey. 

13 On this, see 2530. » 

14 [2656¢] B has ayToicic, where o might easily have been dropped, or 
inserted. 
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Chap. vil. 1 wepverares ts (f. 7. [0] “Ino.), 3 oov Ta epya a moves 
(f. "[oot] ra epya' & roveis, marg. 7a épya cov a Toreis), 4 Lyter avro' ev 
mapynova ewat (f. Cyretadros' (marg. aird) év rappyoia elvar), 6 rapectw? 
erounos (f. éoriv Eroysos), 12 ardor Se (f. dAAox [8€]), 22 ovK ore (Ff. ody 
Or), kat caBBarw (f. x. [év]® caBBatw), 23 « weptropnv AapBaver o* 
avOpwros (f. ei 7. A. [6] dvOpwros), xodarar® (f. xoAdre), 28 didacxwv o 
is (f. 8 [0] “Ino.), 37 evoryxer® (f. iorgxer), mpos ene (f. mpos pe), 38 €t7 
ene (f. els eu), 39 Tov mvevparos o (f. 7. 7. ‘ot’, marg. 6), ovrw yap nv 
mvevpa ayiov Sedonevoy (f. 6. y. qv mvetua), 40 eXeyov ore (f. & [ore]), 
42 ovk 9 (f. ovx 4), 43 oxmma (f. oxiopa), 47 amexp. ovv ot ®. (f. azexp. 
ovv [avrois] of ®.), 

[2657] Chap. viii. 12 edadyoer its (f.-é. [6] ’I.), 14 7 paprupia pov 
adnOys ect (f. "dd. é& 74 p. pov', marg. as B), 15 xarara® ryv capKa 
(f. kara tr. o.), 16 eyw kat o meuwas pe waryp (f. é. x. 0 7. pe [zarnp]), 
25 evmrev avtois ts° (f. é.a. [0] "I.), 28 eer ovy o ts ott orar™ (f. é. odvo 
'l., "Orav), o marnp pov (f. 6 mar), 34 avrots ts" (f. d. [6] “L.), dovdos 
eorw Ths apaptias” (f. 6. éorw [Hs duaprias]), 39 avros ts” (f. avrots 
[o] “L.), erovere (Tisch.) (2653) (f. “xoveire’, marg. as B), 41 eurov 
(f. efrav), 42 avros ts (f. a. [0] “L), 0 Os 0% rarnp vpww qv (f. ei 6 
Geos mr. . Hv), 52 evrov (f. elav), Oavarov ov pn Oewpnon evs Tov awva® 





* [2656 @] D and Syr (Burk.) also read avré (but SS airés), Alford says that E 
has atrév. It is a case where ayToc if genuine would precede e. 

2 Perh. repeated from (vii. 6) ofrw rdpecrw. 

% Ev, temporal, is omitted by B in ii. 19, 23 and xviii. 39 (2715). 

* See 1961. 

5 See above i. 48, iv. 51, vi. 24, 53. 

& Comp. above, i. 35, and see 2661. 

7 ¢ dropped from e1c before € in eme. 

8 [2657a] Meaningless rep. of syll., comp. below, (xi. 11) ravravra and the 
instances quoted by W.H. ii. 234, Mk ix. 25 eyw eyw emiracow (f. éy@ émirdcow), 
Acts xviii, 17 Tourwyrwy Tw (for Tro’Twy Ta). 

® This is written aytoic at the end of a line and ic at the beginning of the 
next. See 2656 c. 

2°"Oru ‘‘recitativum” is inserted here, as in vii. 4o. But here the archetype 
may have written OT twice (2657 a), OTOTAN, corrected by B to OTIOTAN. 

1 aytoicic as usual. ” 

12 As above (v. 45),#'B repeated mpds rév matépa from a preceding clause, 
so here it perh. repeats rijs duaprlas from the preceding ws 6 ody Thy duaprlay. 

18 The facts are as in viii. 25 above. 

14 aytoicic. 15 @Co. 

16 [2657 4] In viii. 51 Jesus had said @dvarov ob bn Oewpjoy é. rT. d., and the 
Jews in viii. 52 repeat what He had said. According to W.H. they repeat 
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(f. oF php yetonrar Odvarov eis tov aidva), 56 we. «dy (f. iva idn), 57 evrov 
(f. <lrav), eopaxes (Tisch.) (f. "édpaxas’, marg. évpaxéy oe)’, 59 
expuByn? (f. "I. 8 éxpvBn). 

Chap. ix. 2 9 ot ot yovers (2658) (f. 7 of yovels), 4 nuas Se epyalerbe? 
(f. 9 8. épydleoOar), 7 epunvevere* (f. Eppyvederat), arndOev Brerov 
(f. arpABev ody Kat eviparo cat jAOev Brérwv>), g aAX opouos (f. GAAG 
Gpovos), 10 Tws nvewxOnoay (f. rds [ovv] 7.), 16 adAou Se (f. dAdox [S€]), 
22 evrov (f. elray), 26 eurov (f. elrav), 27 Te ovy wadw Oedere axovetv 
(f. re waAw 8. d., marg. as B), 28 eurov (f. efrav), Mucews® (f. Mwvoéus), 
31 adda cay (f. Grr édv), 36 Kou tis cori, epy, Kupte (spelt ke)? 
(f. “darexpiOn exeivos [kal elrev] Kai ris éotw’, xvpie, marg. as B), 
37 (2651) ecopaxas (f. éwpaxas), 40 evrov (f. ray), 41 avrois is® (f. a. 
[6] *I.). 

[2658] Chap. x. 1 auny apyv yuu Aeyw (f. a. a. r. Suir), 6 (Tisch.) 
twa 7° a ehade avros (f. tiva Av a é.a.), 7 extev ovy wadw ts apnv 
apnv vu Aeyw (f. elev odv 7m. [6] “L, a. a. A€yw tyiv), 18 ravryv” 





it inexactly, but, according to B, exactly. SS has viii. 5r—2 ‘‘...death he shall 
not taste for ever... dost thou say, ‘He that keepeth my word shall not taste 
death?’” Apparently these two high authorities both err by conforming incon- 
sistent passages, but B conforms the second to the first, SS the first to the second. 
On misquotations in this Gospel, see 2544 foll. 

1 Comp. xvii. 7 (B) edwxes: SS has ‘‘Fifty years old thou art not and A. hath 
seen thee?” & has édpaxév ce. 

2 This is written as parts of two lines, thus: 1Cé€ KpYBH. 

3 In vii. 23 yoAarac was for xoddre, and here -e is generally taken as 
a late inaccuracy for -at, but see 2428 6 foll. 

4 Tisch. prints epunveverar, but the photogr. clearly has -te with superlinear 
ai. See 2653 and note on ix. 4 above. 

5 [2657] SS has ‘‘‘Go, wash thy face with a baptism of Shiloah’; and when 
he washed his face his eyes were opened.” In the words of Christ, a and 4 omit 
‘*wash,” ¢ om. “wash” after ‘‘go,” but has ‘*...Siloam quod interpretatur missus 
et lava oculos tuos.”’ Apparently B’s omission is caused by homoeoteleuton. It 
is not corrected in the margin. 

§ But correctly spelt Mwvoe: afterwards in the same verse. 

7 [2657@] Nonnus has dvyp 5’ ipetyero pwriy, Kolpave, rls médev oiros, 
indicating that he had before him ke (for xal) rls éorw; and that he read Ke 
as KE 7.e. kUpie: & actually has evrev ke ris eoTt with 5 added above the line. 
Possibly the misunderstanding of «al, as requiring an additional verb, caused the 
addition of elev (‘‘answered and [said]’’). 

8 aytoicic. 

9 [2658 a] Inserted above, because, if true, the reading might be of great 
importance. But the photograph has clearly HN (2653). 

10 [26584] B om. rnv next to tyv, comp. below xiii. 7 me for wera before ra, 
xiv. 10 Aeyw om. after eyw. 
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a ch Ee 
evroAny (f. ravrnv thy é.), 23 meprerarer is (f. 7. [o] °1.), 24 exukdevoav 
(f. “ékvkAwoav', marg. as B), eve’ qpuv (f. eirov ne.), 25 amexpOn avrots 
is? (f. aw. adr. [6] “I.), Evrov vu kau ovk emorevoare (f. & & K. ov 
muotevere), 34 amexpiOn avrous is (f. dr. avr. [0] ’I-), 39 Cyrovv wah 
avrov mca (f. e. [ody] avr. madw" maoat, marg. é¢. [ovv] [raw] avr. 
miacat). 

Chap. xi. 11 ...ey avrw ravravta evmev (f. ev attG. radra elev), 
12 evrov ov (f. elmav ovv), 15 add aywpev (f. dAXa ay.), 20 Mapra de 
(f. "Mapidp' 8, marg. as B), 21 Ex ns woe (f. "Kupue, <i’ Hs @de, Marg. 


3 


as B), 24 avacryceras ev ty avactyce® ev ty (f a. é 7. dvaoTacet 


4 


€. 7); 27 tyo TLoeTEVW 


38 evBpeipwpevos (f. euBpysdmevos), 39 Terapreos® (f. reraptatos), 
44 Aeye ts avrots (f. Aéyer [6] “I. adr.), 46 eurov (f. elrav), 52 adda 


ort (f. & weriorevka drt), 37 eurov (f. etrar), 


wa (f. add’ iva), 54 mapyova (f. wappycia). 

[2659] Chap. xii. 3 dew ev tous rodas w (f. 7. 7. . [rod] 'L), 
n Se ouxia exryoOn ex THs oops (fF. 7. 8. 6, éAnpuiby ek 7. 6.), 4 Aeyet 
Se Iovdas (f, Aéyes [82] “I.), 9 yADov (f. 7AOav), 10 eBovdevoavTo de Kae 
ou apx. wa xau (f. é dé of dpx. iva Kal), 12 axovoavtes ore epxeTat Oo US 
(f. d. dre épxerae “Ino.), 13 (Tisch.) expavyasav® Qoavva (f. éxpavyafov 
‘Nc.), 18 8a rovro vrnvtycev avrw Kat o oxAos (f. dia rodro Kal 


imjvrncey aire 6 oxAos), 21 tpoondOov (f. mpoondAGav), 28 marep’, 





1 [2658c] Comp. xiii. 24 elé. On aor. imp. in -ov see 2437—9. Comp. 
Mt. iv. 3 elwév (Tisch. elwé), Lk. iv. 3 efé: but Mt. viii. 8, Lk. vii. 7 (a humble 
request) elré. Mk xiii. 4 elmov qui wére rata éora is par. to Mt. xxiv. 3 elmdv 
(Tisch. elré) quiv. Lk. xxii. 67 ef od ef 6 xp. elroy jyty is exactly parall. to 
the present passage, and prob. the original had eo (for e/wév) copied by B 
as €lTé. 

2 From this point the reader will not be reminded that B’s omission of 
o between avrois and ’Insods may be connected with the abbrev. spelling of the 
latter, giving AayTOIC IC, as here and ix. 41, x. 34 etc. In x. 7, 23 the omission 
of 6 before ’Inoos cannot be thus explained. 


3 Mechanical repetition of avacry- for avacra-. 
TE 


4 [2658¢@] The phot. has tricteyka, but there are traces of w under ka. 
Tisch. prints mucrevw and adds note ‘‘pro musrevw ipse *substituit memiorevka.” 

5 [2658¢] On the interchange of € and al see i. 48, iv. 51, vi. 24, 53, Vii. 23, 
Ik XIV Sk ve LO ' 

6 [26592] The photograph has €kpayfazON, with slight indications of 
erasure under z, and Tisch. says ‘‘ex expavyacav B? fecit expavyafov.” 

7 [26594] The phot. clearly has tratNp here with the accent on H though 
it has TrAtep in the previous verse with the accent on & On the possible 
difference between the two when used as vocatives, see 2052—3. There is no trace 
of correction or erasure in the photograph; and Tisch.’s silence indicates that 
he has printed TraTHp as marep by error. 
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dofacov pov" ro ovopa (f. 1. 5. cov 76 4.), 29 0 oxdos 0 eotus (f. 6 [ody] 
0. & €), 43 maddov vrep tyv Sofay (f. pm. “Hrep' r. 8, marg. as B) 
46 wa o morevov (f. va was 6 7). 

Chap. xiii. 7 yvwon Se pe? ravra (f. y. 8. pera radra), g Aeye 
avtw Ierpos Sipwv* (f. A. d. 3. II.), 10 ovx exer yperay et zn Tous rodas 
vupacbar (f. od é. x. [ei yn 7. 1.]* vivaoOat), 14 B repeats twice e ovv 
€yw evuja vpwv tous todas o Ks Kot o OidacKados, 18 emypev® ene THV 





1 [2659c] The photograph has, at the end of the line (which terminates with 
abbreviated letters), 1 for M (as freq.), O (small) above ut, and, below the U, 
the tail of a y, making the usual abbreviation of ov, thus: AozZaconH. If the 
original was AoZacocoy with the last letters written small, the mistake might 
easily be made by mechanical copyists, first writing AoZAcONoy and then reading 
this as A\OZacomoy. 

2 +a dropped next to Ta and supplied by corrector above the line, comp. above, 
x. 18 Tyv om. next to Tn. 

3 [2659d] A noticeable variation of the usual order. The corrector has not 
rectified the error. In xiii. 21 there is also an unusual order in duhy duh 
byw Xr. 

4 [26592] N% omits (as R.V. marg.) the words bracketed by W.H. ‘‘save the 
feet.” But the omission may be thus explained. The context is:— 


OYKEXIXPEIANNI 
ywacéal. 

Now e1 “‘if” in this Ms. (&) is sometimes written 1 (Mt. vi. 30, 2 Cor. ii. 2 corr. 
p-m., Lk. xii. 28). Suppose it to have been written so here in the archetype 
of & thus:— 

OYKEXIXPEIANI 
MHTOYCTTOAACNI 
yac6al. 

The ordinary error of homoeoteleuton would explain how the scribe mistook 
the final N1 in the second line for the final NI in the first, and omitted the second 
line. Then it would be natural to divide the words as ypeld NIyvac@al taking 
the former as ypeia, 7.e. xpelav. The spelling of €IMH as IMH would facilitate 
the corruptions H and HMH which some mss. present. If ‘‘save the feet” is 
inserted, there is perhaps an allusion to the Levitical ‘washing (vlarrw)” of 
the hands and feet of the priests (Ex. xxx. 19, 20, 21) following the ‘‘bathing” 
(Ex. xxix. 4) by which they had been consecrated. And, in the context, the 
expression ‘‘ye ave clean, but not all,” suggests a parallelism between Jn and 
Ezr. vi. 20 “‘all of them were clean as one [man].”” Jn is describing a preparation 
for the New Passover, and Ezra a preparation for the old one. It must be 
admitted, however, that Origen not only twice omits el wh rods rédas but argues 
on the omission (ad /oc., Lomm. ii. 406—7). He inserts the clause in his (Latin 
transl.) comm. on Lev. (Lomm. ix. 181) but nothing in the context is based on the 
insertions, comp. 2079. 

5 [2659 f] The omission of ett following, at a little distance, a previous €TT, 
seems to be a fault of the same kind as the omission of Ta next to Ta (xiii. 7) 
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arepvav (f. érnpev em’ éue 7. 7.), 21 apyv apyy vp Aeyw ore (f. a. a. 
Neyo buiv ore), 23 ov nyara ts (f. dv %. [6] “I.), 26 azoxpiverac ovv ts... 
Baas ovv Wwpov (f. daroxp. ovv [6] "L...B. ovv [rd] y.), 28 TovTo ovodets 
eyvo (f. rodro [82] 088. 2), 37 Aeyet avrw o Terpos (f. A. a. [o] II.). 

[2660] Chap. xiv. 6 Aeyer avrw o? is (f. A€yer aire Tya.), 9 Aeyee 
avtw o ts (f. Aéyer adrG [6] “Ino.), 10 ov muorevoes” ort (f. od MLO TEVELS 
Ott), Ta pyyata a eyw® yaw am euavtov ov haw (f. 7. p. d ey Aéyw 
tiv am, é, od X.), 11 bia Ta epya avTov mioTEVETE [OL (f. 8. 7. € ‘abra.' 7, 
marg. as B), 13 o7t av aurnras* ev Tw ovopar. pov (f. dre dv ‘airjonre’ 
(marg. airjre) év TH 6. mov), 14 eav Te auryonTe we Ev TW 0. prov (f. edy TL 
d. [we] v7. 6. pu), 16 wo pO vsww evs Tov avwva 7 (f. iva "7H pe” ip. eis 
7. &'., marg. as B). 

Chap. xv. 5 xwpis euov ov Suvacbe rovew ovde ev® cay... (f. x. pe OF 
8. w. oddé. édv...), 7 Eav pn® pewyte ev epor... 0 av Gednre atyoaabe 
(f. dav peivynre év euol...d éav Ger. air.), 9 €(f. év)’, 13 peLova ravtys 
ayarnv ovde eis® exer (f. pw. T. a. oddeis exe), 16 efeAeEacGar? addr 
(f. e€edéEacbe GAN’), ort av auryte Tov watepa (f. dre dy ‘airyonre’ 
Tov 7. marg. as B). 





and to be one of a group of errors (xiii. 7—21) shewing the scribe in an unusually 
careless mood. But carelessness would not explain the insertion of e uy Tous 
modas in xiii. Io, as to which B is probably correct. 

1 [2660a] Here, and in xiv. 9, xviii. 37, B ins. 0 (where W.H. om. or 
bracket it) before ic. In xx. 21 B has 0 1€ where W.H. have [6 "Iyc.]. 

2 Perhaps c was inserted as redupl. of € (2650). 

3 Nerw om. after Ef w (2658 4). 

4 -a1 for -€, see 2658 ¢. 

5 Qvde ey at the end of the sentence would resemble ovdé vy adopted by W.H. 
in i. 3, where ND have ovdéy. Comp. ov6dé els in xv. 13 (B). 

6 [2660 5] Comp. vi. 25 where wis ins. Here, if the archetype spelt €1 as 1, 
confusion might be caused by EANMINHTE with MI repeated by clerical error 
EANMIMINHTE. In the same verse (xv. 7) B, alone of the uncials, reads an 
for ean. If €an is right, this (and perh. xxi. 25) would be an instance, 
exceptional in John though frequent in the Synoptists, of édy, for dy, with 
relative. But the reading is doubtful, for N reads doa édv, A & édy OéreTEe, 
e “quod vultis.” “Oca dy is read by SC as boa édv in xi. 22, and goa itself 
is elsewhere confused with.é or 6. Perhaps here the original was OCAN or OCaAN, 
corrected by B to oan, .by & to ocaean, and by others to o€an. The tendency 
to read daa édv would be increased by its frequency in Mt. (vii. 12, xviii. 18 (425), 
xxiii. 3 etc.). [In 1 Jn iii. 22, W-H. print 6 dy air@pev (with B) without alternative. ] 

7 This is not a mistake of € for € at the end of a line: ¢€ is in the middle of the 
line and N added by a corrector above the line. 

8 Comp. ovde ev in xv. 5 (B). 

® On the interchange of -a1 and -€, see 2658 e. 
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Chap. xvi. 2 was 0 amokrewas' do€y (f. 7. 6 a. [tpas] 8d€), 13 00a 
axovee.” adnoet (f. doa “dxove’ Nadjoe, marg. as B), 18 ov‘ odapev 
(f. od oidapev [ri AaAct])*, 25 rapyora (f. rappyoia). 

[2661] Chap. xvii. 7—8 wavra oa «dwxes* pou...ra pyuata o 
edwxes poe (f. 7. doa “@wxds’ (marg. dédwxds) pou...7d p. & “Cwxds" 
(marg. dédwxds) jor), 11 Tarnp® aye (f. wdérep ayre), wa wow ev Kabos 


kau nes (f. iva dow ev Kabds ypeis), 12 ore npev® per avr (f. dre 


+ a 
HENV PET a.), 15 OUK €pwoTw Wa apys QuTOUS EK Tov! 


> 2 
movnpov (f. od ép. 
9. ” > a * 79 
va ap, avr. €k TOU KOopov GAN’ iva TyPYHOYS adtods x T. 7.), 17 ayiacov 


avrous ev adnbeia (f. dy. air. év TH GX.), 0 Noyos o cos y adyOeia® eorw 


? ymac could be supplied from what precedes; but it has prob. been omitted 
by B owing to the similarity of Nac, which begins a line, to the last three letters 
of ymac. 

2 [2660c] ’Axovce: is confirmed by SS, a, and / ‘‘audierit” (d@ has ‘‘audierit” 
=D dxotoe). The act. fut. (instead of mid.) is non-classical and has been corrupted 
by scribes in 2 S. xiv. 16, Is. vi. 9, Mt. xii. 19; but it is read by B in Jn v. 25, 28, 
x. 16 (where W.H. adopt it, in spite of variations) and is prob. correct here. 

[26602] Winer-Moulton (p. 99) recognises dxovow in Mt. xii. 19, xiii. 14, 
Rom. x. 14 (Rec.), Jn xvi. 13, but adds, ‘“ Axovcouat, however, is the more 
common future in the N.T. especially in Luke, see Acts iii. 22 (vii. 37), xvii. 325 
XXV. 22, xxviii. 28 (Jn v. 28).” But Acts iii. 22 is a quotation from Deut. xviii. 15, 
and Acts vii. 37 is an interpolation from Acts iii. 22. Acts xvii. 32 and xxv. 22 
contain the words of Athenian philosophers and a Roman Governor—whom Luke 
could hardly represent as using the active future. It is antecedently probable that 
Luke would generally prefer the middle future, when writing in his own person or 
in that of St Paul (Acts xxviii. 28); but Acts xxviii. 26 reproduces dxovoere from 
Is. vi. g. Mt. xii. 19 has dxovoe: tis, where Is. xlii. 2 (LXX) has dxovaOjoerat, 
indicating a preference for the active fut., even against LXX. If we follow B as 
to the text of Jn it will not be true to say that ‘‘dxovoouwa is the more common 
future in the N.T.” The truth seems to be that Matthew and John prefer the 
active whereas Luke prefers the middle. 

3 [2660 ¢] In xvi. 18, some auth. om. é\eyov ody, some om. 4 Aéyet, SS has, after 
**ynto my Father,” simply ‘‘ What is then this ‘A little’ that he saith?” 

4 Comp. éépaxes in viii. 57. 

5 [2661 a] Contrast xvii. 5 (B) ov marep, D ov marnp with xvii. 11 (B) rarnp 
aye, (D) rarep aye, and see 2052—3, also 2659 4. 

6 In xi. 15, B has #uny correctly. 

7 Error of homoeoteleuton, caused by repetition of éx rod. 

8 [26614] B’s (probable) errors both come at the end of lines—where the 
letters might have been originally small and obscure in the archetype. ‘Ev 
@)nOela, ‘Sin truth,” might mean little more than ‘‘truly.” ‘Hl dX. as a predicate, 
“thy name is ¢he truth,” would be contrary to the usage of Ps. cxix. 142 6 Adyos 
gov adAnGea, 2b. 151 Taca al 6d0l cov ad\ndeva.  B’s txt would contain a kind of 
play on “truth”: ‘‘Sanctify them not in mere name and not with mere external 
purifications but i” truth. Thy word is the truth [of which I speak].” 
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(f.6 X. 6 ods dA. éorw), 18 B repeats twice kayw ameoreiAa avtous els 
TOV KoopPoV, IQ Kat vrep avTwY eyw aytalw ewavtor (f. Kal 4. a. [eyo] dy. 
eu.), 24 Tyv Sofav ryv euyv nv edwxas por (f. rpv 8. THy é Av “Sdwxas’ 
pow, marg. as B). 

Chap. xviii. 2 ovvny6y ts pera twv pabytwy avrov exer’ (f. o. I. 
"éxel pera Tov p. avrod', Marg. as B), 3 «x Twv apx. Kat Twv ®, (f. ek 
Tov apx. kal [ex] rdv ®.), 5 eyw expe tS” coryxer de (f. éyw eiue (marg. 
+ "Inoots) toryxe S€...), 7 evmov (f. erav), 15 yvworos yy (f. “Hv 
yvwords', marg. as B), 17 ov Tw? (f. ody 7), 20 mapyora (f. rappyoia), 
36 nywrviLovro wa (f. yy. dv iva), 37 aexpiOn o° ts (f. dar. [6] '1.), 
39 arohkvow vw Tw® racxa (f. dr. vu. [ev] 7G 7.). 

[2662] Chap. xix. 5 «&AOev ovv is (f. é&. ody [0] *1.), ov" avOpwros 


(f. 80d 6 dvOp.), 12 Aeyovtes ay rovrov (f. A. "Hav tovrov), 17 o Aeyere® 





1 On the position of éxe? see 1527. 

2 [2661 ¢] Hitherto B has had e1cTHKel (i. 35, vii. 37) not 1CTHKEl (as also in 
xx. 11), but here (xviii. 5) and in xviii. 16, 18, xix. 25 the text has had icTHKe} 
and a corrector has prefixed €. In consequence of the initial 1c here, the original 
scribe, by an error of repetition, has probably added ic, and it has been taken to 
mean IC 7.2. Ingots. B’s habit of repeating syllables makes its testimony for Incois 
(against almost every authority, but @ has “‘Jesws autem”) of very little value. 
Moreover there is some antecedent probability that éy# ewe might be intended to 
convey a double meaning (2220—8) which would be destroyed by inserting 
"Inoods. 

% [2661 2] B has, at the beginning of a line, oytw with part of a very small 
N above the line. Tisch. is silent. If the n was added by the original scribe, it 
might be explained by his copying from a MS. that had oY. See 2656 a. 

4 [2661 ¢] The | (faintly written) of 1Na comes at the end of a line and the Na 
at the beginning of the next: AN may have dropped before iNa. Above the faint 
1at the end of the line there is written a small an, and the | is rewritten before 
the beginning of the next line, in the margin. Alford places dy earlier after 
Uanpérat (oi vanpéras Av ol euol jywvlfovro wa). In B, yTrHpeTai comes at the 
end of the line with some indistinctness in the a1, suggesting that it might be easily 
reduplicated as aN. 

5 [26617] Contrast daexpl0n I. in xviii. 8, 34, 36 and dz. av7@’I. in xviii. 20, 
23, xix. 11. There is a blank space here (enough for a letter or a little more) 
after amexpin. Perh. an’ obscure OY was in B’s archetype. 

§ For the omission, of év before the dative of time, see above, ii. 19, 23, 
vii. 22, and 2715. : 

7 [2662] The omission of 0 between y and a cannot easily be explained— 
unless indeed the scribe felt that the article implied contempt (1960). Read 
in the light of prophecy, the phrase ‘‘Behold a man” might suggest Zech. vi. 12 
idov dvip, referring to the future Builder of the Temple. 

8 -€ for -al, see 2658 ¢. 
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NOT ADOPTED BY WESTCOTT AND HORT [2663] 


eBpaote ToAyo8* omov (f. & A€yerau "EBp. ‘ToAyobd’ (marg. ToAyd0) 
drov), 23 Tecoapa (f. réccepa), appados (f. apados), 24 eurov (f. elma), 
28 is edus (f. “eidas 6 I.’, marg. as B), 30 ore ovv ehaBev ro ofos ts 
(f. dre 6. & 1d d€os [0] ’I.), 31 7 nuepa exewy tov caBBarov (f. 7 ny. 
"éxeivou' rod o., marg. as B), 38 dv padnris w (f. dv y.. [rod] 'I.). 

Chap. xx. 11 Mapua de ecoryxer (f. M. 88 tory Ker), 13 TL KAGLELS KaL Aeyer 
avrous (f. ti kAalets ; A€yer avrois), 17 py amrrov pov (f. "px pov amrrov’, 
marg. as B), 20 wovres tov w (Tisch.)’ (f. iddvres Tov KUptov), 21 eurev 
ovv avrois o ts? radu (f. elev odv avtois [6 “Incots] réAw), 23 av Twos 
agdyre Tas apaptias adeiovtar avTois av TLVOs Kparyte KexpaTyvrar (f. av 
“rwov' (marg. twos) ad. Tas du. “adéwvran' (marg. adiovrar) airois" av 
“rwwv" (marg. twos) Kparyte Kexpdryvrat), 25 eopaxaper (f. éwpdxapev), 
29 Aeyer avtw ts (f. X. a. [0] “L.). 

Chap. xxi. 3 e€mAGov (f. €&fAOav), 10 and 12 Aeye: avrors ts (f. A. a. 
[o] *L.), 12 ovdes evroAwa (Tisch.)* (f. oddels éroApa.), 17 Kat evTrev KUpLE 
(spelt xe) wavra ov ovdas (f. Kat elev atrG Kipte Tava ov 6.), 24 ovTos 


eoTw 0 pad. o Kat paptupwv (f. ovTos é, o p. 0 (Marg. ins. Kat) waprypar). 


§ 4. Pause-spaces in B 


[2663] Pauses in B are often represented by spaces of varying 
size. W.H. frequently disagree from these, ¢.g. they make no pause 
before i. 15 "I. papruped, i. 18 Oedv oddels Ewpaxer, ii. 19 daexpidy ‘I, 
ii. 20 etrav odv of lovd., iv. 28 adyxev obv THV Bdpiay, iv. 45 Gre odv 
PrGev eis TV Tad., v. 5 Hv S€ Tis avOpwrros, Vv. 17 6 Oe ameKpivaTo avTots, 
vi. 3 avadGev 88 cis 70 dpos, vi. 7 dzexpiOn airG BA., vi. 15 "I. odv yrovs, 
vi. 47 apy dpnv r€yw tpiv, vi. 51 eyw eiue 6 apros o Cav, vii. 6 A€yer 
ol avrois 0 ’L., vii. 33 elev odv 6 "L, Vii. 43 oxiopa ov éyévero, 
viii. 13 elroy obv atTd of Pap., vill. 17 Kal ev 7G vow S€ 7G tperépe, 
viii. 18 yo eipe 6 paptupav, viii. 51 aynv apnv A€yw tiv. In all 
these (except ii. 20, vi. 47, vil. 43, vill. 17, 18, 51, where space is 
left for only one letter) space is left for one and a half or more 





1 [26624] The phot. clearly shews KN, 7.¢. kvpiov. If Tisch. regarded the 
bent part of the K as a later addition, he would (no doubt) have stated his view 
in a footnote. He seems to have overlooked the matter, or else it is a misprint 
(like 0 mpopyras in i. 45 (2653)). 

2 In B, oC is almost certainly an erroneous reduplication of o1c in AYTOIC. 

3 [2662c¢] The photograph shews etoA at the end of a line and ma at the 
beginning of the next. The m is curtailed at the beginning: but there is no 
sign of N before T. 
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letters. The scribe seems to have used pause-spaces for two 
purposes, (1) to call special attention to some of Christ’s weightier 
sayings, (2) to indicate that the evangelist is passing to a new aspect 
of an old subject—often after some parenthesis or digression. In 
particular the scribe is fond of making pauses before an ovr clause, 
and he does this (where W.H. have none) not only in the cases 
indicated above (iv. 28, 45 etc.) but also before viii. 24 «lov ovv 
tuiv, ix. 24 épuvynoay ody, xii. 19 of ovv Pap., xii. 28 7AGev ovv hovy, 
xiii. 6 épxeras odv, xix. 5 é&MAOev ov, xix. 6 dre ovv cldov, xx. 6 epxerau 
ovv. Perhaps the scribe regarded odv in some of these cases as 
similar in meaning to per ovv, “ Well, then,” ‘““And now, to proceed” 
etc., so that it came well at the beginning of a new section. 
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NOTES 


ON PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS 


On monoc (1895) 

[2664] On v. 44. rHv dofay tiv rape rod pdvov [Ged], Origen’s 
Greek comment (correctly given by Huet’s (i. 392) text and Lom- 
matzsch’s footnote) omits Oeov, though the Latin translator inserts it. 
Origen De Orat. 19 (Lomm. vol. xvii. 162) quotes the text fully rds 
dvvacbe...... mapa Tov povov Geod ov Lyretre, with Oeodv, but proceeds 
to comment on it wéthout Oeod, as rv Kupiav ddav Kat GAnOH THY ard 
{reading azo for wapa, as also in the quotation above mentioned] rod 
povov tov tas Sdéys aguov...... dofaovros, which rather suggests that 
6eod may have been added in the quotation by the scribe. Codex D, 
though it has @y at the end of a line, has a little interval between it 
and the preceding word. Euseb. P. E. 653 4 has, cat 6 owrnpios 8é 
Aoyos pyoi: Adkav rHv wapa avOpwrwv Lyreire Kat THv ddbav THy rapa 
poovou Tov évds ov Lytetre'’. See also 2724—6 on airds povos. 





1 [2664a] As regards xvii. 3 Tov wdvov ddnOuvdv Oedv (comp. Rom. xvi. 27 povy 
cop® Oeg, Jude 25 udvy Oeq owrfpt, Rev. xv. 4 udvos Sotos) it seems in accordance 
with the Gk usage in Herod. i. 25 modvos 67...éfe0pev, Judith xi. 8 udvos dyads 
(sc. ef), and it is paraphr. by Nonnus, “Ogpa ce yuwwoxwor Oeov udvov édrlda kbcuou, 
z.¢. 8rt wovos el ‘that thou alone art the hope of the world.” The Heb. ‘‘ only,” 
applied to God, is a declinable phrase, adverbial in meaning, but adjectival in 
form, meaning ‘‘ by himself, herself, themselves” etc. When applied to God, it is 
rendered by adj., udvos, in: LXX. Mévor in 2 Chr. xviii. 30 dAN 7} Tov Bac. ’Iop. 
pévov, Esth. i. 16 ov Tov Bac. wévov, may theoretically be ady., but it may be 
adjectival, “‘the king alone,” as when applied to God. There is no instance 
where this Heb. word can be safely said to be rendered in LXX adverbially, exc, 
Gen. xlvii. 26 ywpls ris yfjis rév lepéwy povov: and even here A has udvwv 
corresponding to the Heb. “of the priests 4y ¢hemselves.”” In LXX, pévos, when 
applied to God in prayer, mostly comes at the end of its clause 2 K, xix. 15 od el 
6 Beds pdvos, 2. 19 od KUptos 6 Beds pdvos, comp. Ps. Ixxxvi. 10, Is. xxxvii. 20 etc., 
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On mpatdc moy (1896—1901) 

[2665] Oni. 15 apadrds pov (1900) comp. Philo ii. 366—7 dep 
yap moAews BaciAk’s, Totro Kal Kwuns 6 wpdros, Kal oixias 6 Seardrys, 
Kal voootvtwy iarpds, Kal otpatorédov piv otparnyds, vavapyos 8 
émiBarixod..., also Jnser. Gr. 5754 A(ovkuos)...... immeds “Pwpaior, 
mparos* Medirafwy Kat watpwv..., and Acts xxviii. 7 (referring, like the 





inscription, to Malta) 6 zpwrw ths vyoov. These facts shew that, in 
the first century, ‘the headman,” or “ patron,” of a village or district 
might be officially known as the “First.” And the extract from 
Philo indicates that, as a soldier or sailor might say “my general” or 
“my captain,” so a provincial villager might say “my First” meaning 
“‘my Patron,” or “ Patronus.” All these terms might be used meta- 
phorically. The context in Philo deals with true and false sovereignty 
(like the Johannine Parable of the Shepherd) and likens the village 
chief, or “ First,” not only to a King but also to a Physician. This 





but note Dan. iii. 45 Theod. od ef Ktpios Oeds pdvos kal vdokos, LXX ov ef ydvos 
KUptos 6 Beds kal: @vdokos. It probably combined the notions of (1) unity, (2) un- 
approachableness or uniqueness. Nonnus, in v. 44, has Movvov raryyevérao Oeod. 

[26646] xi. 52 odx brép Tod EOvous pévov is paraphr. by Nonnus ov mepl podvov 
é@veos, adjectivally. This late position of adverbial pévoy (though Steph. gives 
only Lycurg. p. 151, 7 as an instance) is freq. in Epictetus, comp. i. 6. 17, i. 9. 4, 
i. 19. 17 etc., and even i. 28. 13 dmodddex 7 "IXcas od pdvov GAG Kal H ’Oddccea 
(2? od udvov dé). It occurs also in Mk vi, 8 ef uy paBdov uévoy (not udvyv), Mt. v. 47 
Tovs adehpods tuav pdvoy, xxi. 19 el uy HUANG pdvov (where Mk om. pédvov). Lk. 
nowhere uses the adv. uévoyv exc. in viii. 50 wdvov mlorevoov: but a bracketed 
passage in Lk. xxiv. 12 has ra 606via dva, where’ (1804) the parall. Jn xx. 3—11 
speaks of ‘‘linen cloths,” with ‘‘apart” in the context. Schweig. Index to Epict. 
says about pdvoy “*Saepe adverbium hoc ponitur ubi adjectivum expectasses: 
verbi causa, udvov Taira, non pwéva i. g. 5n.: éf huwy pdvoy dant MSS, i. 6. 12 
ubi vulgo pévwy.” 

1 [2665 a] The omission of the article meets the very natural objection that we 
should expect the article before rp&ros meaning ‘‘the first man,” or ‘‘ ¢he chief.” 
Comp. Ox. Pap. 299- 4 (late 1st cent.) Acovvoiw mpoa(r)dry Neuepar, and edd. n. 
‘cf, 239. 11, 290. 21. The mpoordrns xwuns was probably the village ‘sheikh’ 
and chief of the mpeoBvrepo or council of elders.” Comp. Zedtun. Pap. 120, 
122, 129 (B.C. 97 or 64). In the 6th cent., we find Ox. Pap. 155. 11 ‘‘to my 
master, John, the all-magnificent comes and my fatron (mpoordry) from 
Theophilus, citizen.” In all these instances the article is omitted before mpoordrns. 

[2665 4] In Mk xii. 28 mpdérn mwdvrwy, the text varies greatly, and the genitive 
is generally taken as partitive. In Aristoph. Av. 468, éuod mpdrov means “‘[kings 
over] me in the first place.” The way for mp&ros xwpns would be prepared by 
such expressions as Aristoph. £q. 6 mp&ros Maddayévwv (with a play on the phrase), 
ib. 130 ds mpGros ee THs woAews TA mpdypara, 2. 325 mp@ros wy. Polyb. has the 
pl. i. 30. 5 é&émeuWav adr&v rovs mpwrous dvdpas. 
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increases the probability that the Fourth Gospel might use the phrase 
to represent in vernacular Greek the Baptist’s recognition of Jesus as 
his Rabbi, or Superior, or Head. 

[2666] The words zparos or mpuricros were Hebraized. Levy 
quotes a saying that an earthly ruler, differing from God, puts his 
name first and then his title: “N. N. the Augustulus, N. N. the 
Protata” which Levy renders “der Prior.” Also, in connexion with 
Mordecai and Haman, a proclamation uses the phrase “ Proté of the 
Jews,” “der Vornehmste der Juden*.” Origen, Josh. Hom. i. 5 
(Lomm. xi. 16) quotes xv. 18 “odit vos hic mundus quia me priorem 
vestrum odio habuit,” which may mean “ your prior, primate, or chief,” 
and, at all events, does not mean “defore it hated you.” Nonnus 
paraphrases wpords pov Av in i. 15 aS pev Av mpwTicTos, but omits 
it in 1, 30. In xv. 18, Nonnus has “Ypetwy ort paddov eres Bodrtyow 





eAéyxov parov éué orvyéeoxe, which seems to combine (1) “ Hated 
me above you, or, more than you,” (2) “Hated me first.” 

[2667] In favour of the rendering zpards twos “ before anyone” 
there has been urged the occurrence of cov mp@ros ceive in an ancient 
papyrus*. But the phrase is not used independently there. It 
occurs in a “magical” papyrus containing the name /ao and 
describing a contest between two Atons. Jao is mentioned by 
Irenaeus and Origen® in connexion with very early heresies, and it 
is described by the former as a magic word the pronouncing of which 
plays a prominent part in the Valentinian system; but, more 
particularly, “the little Zao” is connected in the Pistis Sophia with 
the birth of John the Baptist which was (according to the Pistis 
Sophia) brought about by Christ*. In the contest described by the 
Papyrus, the Gospel comparison between the Baptist and Christ is 
transmuted into a conflict between a lesser and a greater Zon, with 


1 Levy iv. t12@. The latter word is also used (¢.) to mean ‘‘of superior 
quality.” Krauss refers to many other passages. 

2 See the Classical Review,xv. 437, a paper by Dr J. H. Moulton who adds (in 
the Expositor x. 133) ‘‘ Thé’phrase ood rp&rés els (second or third century) shews 
that in this word [viz. rpa@ros] it was the superlative which ousted the comparative 
and not vice-versa as elsewhere.” 

3 Tren. i. 4. 1, Orig. Ces. vi. 31. 

4 Pist. Soph. ch. 12 ‘*I implanted in her [the mother of John the Baptist] the 
power that I received from the little Zao,” comp. 2. ch. 371 ‘‘the great Jao.” 
The Papyrus (Leyden Pag. ed. Leemans, Lugduni, 1885, Pap. W. pag. 12a) 
mentions “a great god” appearing after the pronunciation of Jao. 
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a curious confusion of the Synoptic icyvpérepos pov and the Johannine 
mpOrdés pov, only with cov for pov':—“ Having seen that he was 
mightier than himself he withstood him saying, J am [born] (?) before 
thee (ood mpards eiys)*.” Another reminiscence (apparent in the 
Papyrus) of John the Baptist seems to point to the Johannine 
distinction between Christ as the Word and the Baptist as “a Voice.” 
The Papyrus describes the begetting of these two AZons by God 
chrough various sounds, and then God decides the superiority of the 
rivals not according to the date of birth but according to the sound 
from which they were born: “Thou art from sound (yxo0ds): but he 
is from utterance (¢@dyyov)*. So utterance is better than sound.” 
The writer may take cod mpdros to mean “J was born before thee,” 
or “J am thy elder brother |and therefore thy better|*.”. But whatever 
his meaning might be, he could but help us as an interpreter, and 
not a very intelligent one, writing about a century and a half after 
the evangelists. Similarly, but much more intelligently, Theobald or 
Pope might help us to interpret Shakespeare ; but they would not be 
independent witnesses testifying to Elizabethan usage. The indices 
of the Egyptian Papyri (1898—1904) indicate no instance of xparos 
with genitive. 

On the emphasis of adverbs (1902) 

[2668] The initial adverbial phrase in iv. 31 év 7@ peragd ypwrov 
airév of pabynrai is emphatic, not only because of its position but also 
because of its extreme rarity. Meragv is almost non-existent in LXX. 
In the Gospels elsewhere it occurs only as'a preposition (4). Here 
Syr. (Burk.) and SS have “now” or “and,” b “postmodum autem,” 
d, ¢, “inter haec,” f “inter haec autem.” Hesychius explains peragv as 
etaidvns (conj. ééjs), per’ GAtyov, ava pécov, and p. means “after- 
wards” in Acts xiii. 42 eis ro p. caBBarov, Clem. Rom. 44 (625), 





1 Mki. 7, Mt. iii. 11, Lk. iii. 16, Jn i. 15. 

2 Another version (pag. 5@) says jpisev abrp 6 mpbrepos éywr, éyw rovrou 
doxupérepds elt. 

3 Then follow the words éore (z.e. Zora) 5¢ €& duporépwv 7 Sivayts, cou Uorepov 
gwvoupévov. The other version (p. 5a) says 6 Oeds pn TY loxupy, od id amd 
mommvopuod Tuyxdves, ovros dé e€ Axovs: ecerbe dupbrepor éxl mdons avdryKns 
(having previously said éyevv7}0n Oeds ex rod HOods (for axobs) bs mdvrwy éorly 
kvptos). : 

4 Comp. As You Like Iti. 1 ‘I know you are my eldest brother...the courtesy 
of nations allows you my better in that you are the firstborn.” 
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Barn. 13 etc.’ But Jn appears to use the phrase in its classical sense 
“in the intervening [time],” namely, between the departure of the 
Samaritan woman (iv. 28 arj\Gev) and the anticipated arrival of the 
Samaritan men, who “were coming” (iv. 30 éff\Oov éx THs ToAEws 
kat npxovro). The appropriateness of the phrase will not be under- 
stood till we perceive that the context deals with the thought of “ inter- 
vening time.” Jesus has just sown the seed of the Gospel in Samaria. 
The Samaritans, who are speedily to bring forth the harvest—con- 
fessing (iv. 42) “This is of a truth the Saviour of the world ”—are on 
their way to the Saviour. “ During the interval” Jesus utters His 
doctrine about the zz¢erval between the sowing and the harvest :— 
“Say ye not, ‘tt is four months’? Nay, the harvest is ready.” 

On BaciAeyc and 6 BaciAeyc (1966) 

[2669] On the difference between i. 49 “ King of Israel” and 
xii. 13 “‘the King of Israel” see 2233—4, where it is shewn that all 
the Gospels agree that Pilate asked Christ whether He was “ the 
king of the Jews,” but the fourth Gospel alone implies that Christ 
refused this title, while accepting that of “img.” The LXX has 
Bacrreds “Iopayd predicatively in 1 K. xxii. 32 gaiverat B. “I. obros, 7d. 
33 ovK éorw B. “I. obros (and 2 Chr. xviii. 31—2), but the absence of 
the article is not distinctive there, for the context contains 1 K. 
xxii. 31 kat Baowreds Supias évereikaro. Jn does not shrink from 
using the article with a predicate concerning Christ: but in all such 
cases the article implies uniqueness in the universe (not like Mk vi. 3 
ovx ovrds éorw Oo Téxrwv ;), as “the light of men,” “the light of the 
world,” “the good shepherd,” “the way,” “the truth” etc. In x. 2 
“He that entereth through the door is shepherd (roymv éorw) of the 
sheep,” R.V. has txt “the shepherd,” marg. “a shepherd.” But “the 
good shepherd” comes later, and the intention here seems to be to 
prepare the way for it by something intermediate between “a 





1 [2668 a] Xen. Conviv. i. 14 & Te peratd Tavoduevos...cvrykadupdwevos 
«atéxetro looks, at first sight, like another instance of ‘‘afterwards” : but I think 
the writer has in his mind i.«.16 dvexaddparo, so that év r. u. means “for the time.” 
The passage at all events shews how the meaning ‘‘afterwards” might naturally 
arise. Origen explains twice (ad loc.) év T. 4, aS meaning that the disciples did 
not like to ask their Master to eat in the presence of the woman or before 
the Samaritans—not a very satisfactory explanation, but one that at all events 
recognises that the insertion of so unusual a phrase needs to be explained. 
Nonnus has” Ev6a xpévov peconyt, mp doreos éxroO Balvew Urewouevwv veehnddv 
eryTpiua KUpaTa Nady. 
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shepherd” (which might suggest “‘one of many shepherds ”) and “the 
[zdeal] good shepherd” presently to be mentioned. 
On the article with ‘lepocdAyma (1970) 

[2670] John is the only writer in N.T. that uses the article with 
the declinable name “IepoodAvua, ii. 23, v. 2 (where it may be 
intended to “carry the reader back” to Jerusalem mentioned in 
v. 1, and may be explained as “anaphoric”!), x. 22 éyévero rére Ta 
éveaiva év trois “I. (v.r. éyévero 82 7a é, and ev I.), xi. 18 Fv 5% ByOavia 
éyyis tév “I. In the last of these passages the article perhaps em- 
phasizes the /oca/ meaning :—“‘near ¢he city walls,” “near the [céty 
of Jerusalem.” Similarly, in the first two books of Maccabees, 
‘‘Jerusalem,” though used without the article more than 20 times, 
is used with it in 2 Macc. xi. 8 mpds rots "I. “hard by she [walls of } 
Jerusalem,” and xii. g “so that the flashes of the light were visible 
up to the [walls of | Jerusalem (eis ré ’I.), two hundred and forty 
furlongs.” In John, the context is local in v. 2 (“near the sheep 
pool”) and in x. 22 (which mentions “Solomon’s porch”). In 
li. 23 the name cannot very well be “anaphoric” to ii. 13 which 
seems rather too far off for that hypothesis. Perhaps the meaning 
is “When he was [with the multitude of the pilgrims assembled] 
inside the [walls of | Jerusalem at the Passover, many believed on 
him?.” 

On the article with KeApwn (1970) . 

[2671] The article (rv) in xviii. 1 (R.V. txt) “ He went forth... 
over the brook Kidron” (marg. “ravine of the (radv) cedars”)—on 





1 [2670 a] ’Avagopixdy is used (Steph.) by the Greek Grammarians to denote 
the ‘‘ relative” pronoun, but it is applied by Blass p. 153 to the definite article in 
v. 2; and ‘‘ anaphoric” is a very convenient term to denote 6 when meaning “ the 
above-mentioned.” 

* [2670 4] Along with Jn’s peculiar use of rd ’Iepood\uya may be mentioned 
his use of ri yy in iii. 22 (comp. iv. 3 (D and latt.)) els rqv "Iovdalay yfv, 
where it would be unreasonable to suppose that he meant the same thing as 
the ordinary rhv Iovdalay (vii. 3, xi. 7). The context indicates that Jesus came 
Srom Jerusalem so that He could not be said to come “zto Judea”: but He 
comes from the Judzan cafzta/ ‘into the Judzean /and,” 7z.e. into the country 
round about Jerusalem, comp. Mki. 5 7 "Iovdala xdépa (334) distinguished from 
‘the men of Jerusalem.” Mt. ii. 6 yf "IoJda seems to be an error for Mic. v. 2 
‘‘Ephrathah,” and the meaning of it is doubtful. In 2 S. xv. 23 kal waca 4 yh 
&xdatev...kal ms 6 hads maperopevovro, the Heb. ‘‘land”’ is rendered by the Targ. 
(Walton) ‘‘ habitatores terraé,” but the Targum word mostly means “‘ sojourners ” 
(Levy Ch. i. 173a). It might’suggest “ country folk,” peasants, called in Hebrew 
““ people of the land.” 
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ca eg a lene 
which Blass (p. 315) says that the text is “in NBCD etc. stupidly 
currupted!”—may certainly be explained, and possibly justified, by 
the following considerations. The exact meaning of the Hebrew 
name “Kidron” is unknown; but it is generally connected with 
Kedar “dark” —an epithet that might easily be given, from natural 
causes, to a ravine or to the torrent init. According to Hor. Heb. 
i. 85 (and 24, on Jn xviii. 1) the ravine had come to be used as an 
open sewer, and, in the Talmud, Kedar signifies “dung.” ‘These two 
facts might suggest for the name an unsavoury origin against which 
some might be glad to protest by deriving it from the Greek xédpos, 
which was adopted as a late Hebrew word”. Accordingly a Talmudic 
tradition describes two “cedars” of portentous size on the neigh- 
bouring mount of Olives. This hill ran down to the Kidron, and 
cedars on the slope might be supposed to give the name to the 
ravine’, 

[2672] In the mss. of the LXX the accent of the word varies, 
and (being of little authority) will be omitted in the following 
quotations (as also all distinctions between « and K); but it is 
important to note that the LXX always spells the name with « The 
first place where it occurs describes the passage of David across 
Kidron, and the mss. vary as follows, 2 S. xv. 23 (lit. Heb.) “and 
all the people passing and the king passing in the torrent Kidron 
and all the people passing on the face of the way of the wilderness,” 
_B kai was 6 Aads waperopevovro &v TO XELuappw TOV KEdpwv Kal oO 
Bacireds Si€Bn tov Xeyudppovy Kedpwv'...4, A x, 1, 6 A. waperopevovro 
kal o Bacwreds rapenxopevos év TH Xeimappw TOV Kedpwv..., Luc. x. 7. 
6X. Sveropevero kai o B. dieropevero ev TO'Xemappy Kedpwv...°, There 





1 W.H. follow BC rwv xedpwv, SD have rov xedpou with @ and 4. 

2 [2671 a2] Levy C4. ii. 347 @ has xédpos, and Levy iv. 249 @ has Kédpwor. 

3 [26714] J. Zaanith. iv. 6 (Schwab vol. vi. p. 191). Under one of these 
cedars were ‘‘four shops” selling things needed for purification, and under the 
other were sold ‘‘ pigeons sufficing for the sacrifices of all Israel.”” Cedars of such 
immense size could almost certainly not have grown on Mount Olivet. If they 
had grown there, they would almost certainly have found some other mention 
in Jewish tradition. 

4 [26722] Swete prints the first xedpwy as a paroxyton plural noun, Trav Kédpwr, 
the second as an oxyton sing. name, Kedpdy, z.e. (1) “the ravine of the cedars,” 
(2) ‘‘the ravine Kedron, or Cedar-grove.” He prints r&v Kédpwy ‘‘ of the cedars,” 
in 1 K. xv. 13. Comp. Euseb. Oxomast. p. 273 xeum 7} papayt Kedpwy, but p. 303 
Kew. Kédpwr. 

5 [26724] Luc., at the end, has (2674a) xara rhv dddv THs éAalas ris ev TH 
Epquy. 
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is no v.r. int K. xv. 13 év TO xew. TS Kedpwv (but Luc. om. rar), 
Elsewhere trav is omitted before xedpwv (1 K. ii. 37, 2 K. xxiii. 6 
etc.) as it is also before “Arnon,” “ Kishon” etc. when they are 
preceded by the word “torrent” or “ravine” (xeywappovs) It looks 
as though some tradition connecting “ Kidron” with “cedars” has 
left its influence on one or two passages where that ravine is 
mentioned, and especially the one in which David is described as 
passing over it 7” sorrow*, so that it is described by some as “the 
ravine of the cedars.” 

[2673] In Josephus, xedpwy (which occurs nine times) is never 
clearly an indeclinable noun and is sometimes clearly declinable®. 
This proves nothing as to the sense he attached to the name, for 
it is in accordance with his custom of making “Arnon” and “Sihon,” 
etc. as well as “Simon,” declinable. But it is significant that he 
often attaches to xedpwv the word ‘‘cal/ed.” Now it is the custom of 
this historian to speak of “the mountain cal//ed of Olives,” “the 
tomb cad/ed the Potter’s,” “the camp cad/ed of the Assyrians,” 27 such 
a way as to suggest that the Greek word connected with “called” is to 
be translated, as explaining the origin of the place-name. This leads to 
the conclusion that according to analogy he intends his readers to 
translate xedpwv by “ cedars” and not to transliterate tt as “ Kedron.” 
It may mean xédpwv “of cedars” or xedpuv “cedar-grove”: but in 
either case, it must be translated*. It may be noted also that 


1 [2672] The article is ins. between ‘‘the torrent” and ‘‘ Bosor”’ (‘the 
torrent the Bosor”) by LXX in S. xxx. 10, 21 (7. x. 7. Boodp, or Beavd) and 
by Luc. in 1 S. xxx. 9; but that is because the Heb. has “tke Bosor” quite 
exceptionally. The Heb. has not ‘‘¢e Kidron.” 

2 [2672d¢] Jerome (Oxomast. p. 53) has ‘‘Cedron, ¢ristis maeror siue 
dolor.” 

3 [2673 a] In the following, ¢Aaiwy as well as xedpwy will be left unaccented : 
Ant. viii. 1. 5. dtaBalvew Tov xeudppovv Kedpwva (v.r. Kedpwvos, and so Hudson), 
ix. 7. 3 els THY Pdparyya Thy Kedpwvos, Bell. v. 2.3 KaTd 7d Ehatwy Kadovpevov dpos... 
gdpayy. Babela Sreipydpevov 7} Kedpwv wvduacrar, v. 4. 2 Kara 70 TOD Tvadews 
mpocayopevouevov pvfua...els Thy Kedpwva Kadoumevny pdpayya, v. 6. 1 dxpe Tod 
kedpwvos...kal THv Kedpwva Kahouuévny pdpayya, Vv. 7- 3 Kara Thy ’Acoupluy 
mapeuBorry Kadoupevny émicxwv wav To pera) méxpt TOD Kedpwvos, V. 12. 2 dard THs 
"Agovplwv mapeuBodr7s...2v0ev bid Tod Kedpwvos wl 7d édawy dpos, vi. 3. 2 Tis 
Kedpwvos Kadouunévns pdparyyos. 

4 [26734] Contrast Ant. iv. 5. 1 éml rdv morauov (Niese) ’Apvav’ bs éx Tar... 
{v.r. dpvavos, dpydva, dpvar, dpviv) iv. 5. 2 Tpiav morauuy...ro wer ’Apyavos... 
(without xadoupévou etc.) where the name has nothing to do with ‘‘lambs” and is 
not to be translated. Scribes might well be perplexed by the various ways 
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Josephus—when describing the flight of David from Jerusalem— 
though he does not mention xedpwy, uses éAawv as a declinable 
noun (Azt. vii. 9, 2) 8a tod "EXaudvos épovs “through the mountain 
[called the] place of olives'.” Blass (pp. 32, 64, 85) would emend 
*EXatdvos both here and in Acts i. 12. But there is good reason to 
think that "EAav, the Latin Olivetum, or Olive-grove, might be a 
form that recommended itself both to Josephus and to Luke, 
when writing in an elevated style, in preference to the more 
popular name “ mount ‘of olives.” 

[2674] If John had written rov xeuu. xeSpwv, meaning “ the brook 
Kidron,” without explaining it as he explains “ Siloam,” ‘‘ Gabbatha,” 
“Golgotha” etc., (1) he would have gone contrary to his usage by 
introducing a place-name with the definite article without explaining 
it; (2) he would have adopted a Hebraic construction contrary to 
his usage ; (3) he would have gone the way to mislead Greek readers 
(who would naturally suppose it to mean “ cedars”): But by writing 
Tov Kedpwv without explanation (1) he writes intelligibly for Greeks, 
(2) he adopts the exact language of the LXX describing the exile of 
David from Jerusalem, (3) he falls in with a seemly tradition (possibly 
Jewish as well as Greek) that the name meant “the torrent, or 





of representing the names of places with the meanings of their names e.g. Gen. 
xxvi. 33 éxdAerev 7d Gvoua abrod “Opxos, Josh. v. 3 él rod Kadouuévov rémrov 
Bouwwds rawr dxpoBvoriwv. See 2680c. 

* [2678 c] In Ant., the only other mention is xx. 8. 6 rpds dpos 7d rpooa-yopevb- 
pevov éawy Epxerar where Niese om. épxecar but adds that two Mss. insert it. 
Hudson inserts it without comment, and it is needed to complete the sense. 
Hence we may read éAaéy’ EpyerOar as Niese reads in iv. 5. 1 ’Apyav’ 8s 
(2673 4). But Joseph. Be/2. ii. 13. 5 and v. 2. 3 has 7d éXacwv Kadovpevor 8pos, V. 3. 5 
éml rob édawy bpovs (v.r. Kadougévou Bpous), v. 12. 2, vi. 2. 8 7d daw bpos— 
agreeing with the use of the LXX and of Mk-Mt., who all say ‘‘mount of Olives.” 
It may be taken as certain that Josephus never regards é\awy as an indeclinable 
noun, for he dislikes and avoids such nouns as far as possible—as may be seen from 
his use of Zwatov épos (never Dwd), Tadddys or Tadadnvh (never Tadadd exc. as 
a personal name), and from his avoidance (or mention as declinable nouns) of 
the names ‘‘Canaan,” “Hor,” “Horeb,” and ‘‘Seir.” Note also the way in 
which he introduces Gerizim (Axnz¢. iv. 8. 44) dvoiv époiv, Torgatou (with v.r.) wer 
7o6..., only by degrees falling into the use of the indeclinable form. These facts 
illustrate the divergence between Acts i. 12 dad 8pous 7. Kadoumévov édaiwvos 
(a declinable noun) and Lk, xix. 29, xxi. 37 mpds (or els) Td Spos Td KadoUmevor 
éX\atwy, where a declinable noun is out of the question, as it would have to be accus. 
€Aawwva. The former is Luke’s own use, the latter is that of Synoptic Tradition. 
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ravine, of the cedars.” This reading is also supported by the 
best mss.? 
On sddoc and éEtepoc (1972) 

[2675] On v. 32 addos éorly 6 paprupdv (1972) Blass (p. 180) 
most appropriately quotes Aesch. Supp/. 230f. Kane duxcler...Zeds 
dAXos. See Lightf. (Gal. i. 6—7) “dddos adds, while érepos distin- 
guishes,” and “érepov implies a difference of kind, which is not 
involved in aAXo,” “aAXos is another as ‘one besides,’ érepos another 
as ‘one of two’”; and from this notion of “two,” often implying 
contrast, repos sometimes comes to mean “different.” If dddos 
means “another of the same kind” here, it has a bearing on the 
relation between the Speaker and God, who is the “‘other.” But there 
is some difficulty in proving that John observes the distinction, as 
he uses érepos only once, xix. 37 “another (érépa) scripture saith.” 
He has previously quoted one scripture from the Law (Ex. xii. 46 
“not a bone shall be broken”) and he may mean that “a second and 
independent scripture” from Prophecy predicted the “ piercing.” Heb. 
v. 6 kaOds x. &v érépw Aéyer is not a certain parallel (R.V. “ashe saith 
also in another [place] ”) for Westc. ad /oc. alleges no instance of ror 
omitted, and Clem. Rom. viii. év érépw rém (“in another [or, second | 
passage ”) suggests that ré7 would have been inserted had that been 
the meaning ; moreover Chrys. ad doc. (ris éort xara ri tagw Mex. ; 
oddels Erepos...ovdéva av exor tis Erepov Setéax) rather suggests that he 
took érepos to mean “other [than Christ].” The use of érepos and 
GXXos is different in different authors; eg. in Dan., LXX freq. has 
dAXos and érepos whereas Theod. has érepos freq., dAAos never. In 
Is. xv. 15 “another name,” 7.e. different, LXX has xawdv, Aq. and 
Sym. érepov. In N.T., the Petrine and Johannine Epistles never use 
repos, and Jude only uses it once (verse 7) in the phrase “strange 
flesh,” according to the LXX use of the word in “ strange gods” etc. 

[2676] The Pauline Epistles observe the distinction pointed out: 








ee Se 


1 [26742] In the description of David’s flight (2 S. xv. 23 foll.), the Bible 
mentions both “ Kidron” and ‘‘ Olivet.” Josephus mentions only Olivet. Luc. 
in 2 S. xv. 23 adds (2672 4) ‘of the olive,” beside mentioning ‘‘the ascent of the 
Olives” in 24. 30. In the Gospels, where Mk-Mt. mention ‘‘ Mount of Olives” 
and “Gethsemane,” Lk. has ‘‘ Mount of Olives” alone, Jn xedpwy alone, but SS 
in Jn has ‘‘the torrent of Cedron, a /2// where...” and so Diatess. It is almest 
certain that at a very early time a parallel must have been perceived between the 
going forth of David and that of Christ ; and the parallel may have influenced 


the latest of the Gospels most. 
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by Lightf. on Gal. i. 6 eis &repov evayyéAuov, 6 ov éorw aAdo, “to 
a different Gospel, which is not another [of the same kind]....” So 
Rom. ii. 1 “thou judgest thy neighbour (rov érepov),” il. 21 “thou 
that teachest some one else (érepov without rov),” vii. 3 “if she become 
[wedded] to a new husband (avépi é.),” 4 “that you should become 
[wedded] to a new [husband] (eis 76 yevéoOar vas érépw),” vii. 23 
“But I note a xew-and-strange (€repov) law in my members,” 
vii. 38—g ‘nor [evil] angels, nor principalities, nor powers,...nor 
any other [however new and strange) created thing (ktiois érépa).” 
There is perhaps a play on érepos in xiii. 8—g ‘“‘he that loveth Aes 
neighbour (rv érepov) hath fulfilled Torah ; for the [command], Thou 
shalt not commit adultery...and every other [however separate and 
distinct] (érépa) commandment is summed up in this,” where perhaps 
there is also an allusion to the fact that the second half of the 
Decalogue (which deals with man’s duty to man) was recognised as 
(Philo ii. 189, 201 etc.) 9 érépa mevrds, “the second and distinct 
Pentad.” And perhaps Chrysostom is right here in saying that the 
Apostle means that the love of man includes the love of God. It 
would be possible similarly to go through the other Pauline Epistles 
(excluding the pastoral ones) and to shew that érepos always 
has a shade of difference from dAXos, e.g. in 2 Cor. xi. 4 dAXov 
Inootv...rveipa erepov...edayyédwov erepov “another Jesus...a different 
[Holy] Spirit...a different Gospel.” Even in 1 Cor. xii. 8—z0 
where érépw twice intervenes between dAdw, the writer means “one 
...another...some one else...another...someone else,” and he omits 8€ 
after érépm to gain emphasis by abruptness. 

[2677] These details support Lightfoot’s view of Gal. i. 6 against 
that of Blass, who sees (p. 318) “no distinction.” They also shew 
that each author must be judged by himself. Perhaps in Lk. and 
Acts the use varies according to the documents compiled by the 
author. In Lk. xvi. 18 yaydv érépav means (as in Rom. viii. 3) 
“marrying a mew wife,” but the parall. Mk x. 11, Mt. xix. 9 have 
aAAyv. John, being a peculiarly discriminative writer, probably means 
(xix. 37) “a different and independent prophecy” or a “second 
prophecy” (not “another of the same kind”). In Jn v. 43 édr 
addXos é\Oy, we might have expected érepos as in Mt. xi. 3, Lk. vii. 19 
“Are we to expect a different [deliverer]?” but Jn means “If another 
come [ professing to be of the same kind as myself],” like the Pauline 
(2 Cor. xi. 4) ddAov “Inootv. On Lk. vii. 19 érepov zpoodoxamev perh. 
softened to Lk. vii. 20 aAXov zpocdoxapev see 1856. 
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On the accusative of time (2013) 

[2678] In Mk xiii. 35 de } peoovixrioy (v. r. -tov) # dAeKxtopo- 
guvias, it is usual (Swete ad /oc. and Blass p. 311) to take pw. as 
accus. But it would be difficult to explain the abrupt change from 
accus. to genit. More probably p. is adverbial. See Wetst. ad Joc. 
who first quotes Phrynichus as saying that pecovv«riov is “ poetic,” 
and then Theocr. xiii. 69, xxiv. 11, in both of which passages the 
word is adverbial (ecovdcriov, in the latter, being illustrated by 
Kiessling from Anacr. ili. 1 ecovuxtiows ro’ wpats), This adverbial 
use distinguishes Mk from Lk., who (like Lucian and Plutarch) 
uses pas ‘a: noun, Lk. xi. 5,. Acts) xvisw25; xx.072. 

On the article used vocatively (2051) 

[2679] As regards xx. 28 ‘O xtpids pou (in the confession of 
Thomas) it must be noted that the vocative with 6 in idiomatic Greek 
differs in tone and usage from the vocative with the Hebrew article. 
The latter is frequently solemn and addressed to God ; the former is 
often vernacular and imperious as being addressed to a slave, or to 
a policeman, or to a nameless person in a crowd, or to some one 
whose name the speaker humorously affects to have forgotten?. 


1 [2678 a] For a curious phrase, prob. indicating point of time, see Berl. Pap. 
i, no. 69 (A.D. 120) Spaxuds...ds Kal dmodwow co T@ evytoTa Sobnocopery dpuvly. 
This is rendered in Class. Rev. (1901) vol. xv. p. 438 ‘‘ with your next wages,” 
as meaning accompaniment; but the document is an I. O. U. given by Valerius 
Longus ir7evs to Julius Agrippianus imevs, of the same T¥pun, as follows : 6uod0yo 
éyw mapd cou xphow &roKov dpyuplou ceBacrod voulsuaros Spaxuas éxardv Tescepa- 
Kovra, as Kal drodwow co TH évytoTa Sobncoudvy 6wvly. We cannot suppose that 
one soldier would say to another in the same squadron ‘‘I will pay you so-and-so 
with your next wages.” Perhaps—as in English we say ‘‘a¢ the next prize- 
distribution,” ‘‘a¢ the next feast” (where ‘‘at” means ‘‘at the time of” or 
‘¢when it comes round”)—so these military men were in the habit of saying 
among themselves ‘‘at next pay” meaning ‘‘at next pay [day].” 

2 [2679 a] Aristoph. Ach. 54 “‘the police [there, off with him],” of rotéra, 
Ran. 40 6 mais, and 521, 6 mais, dxodovde: lit. ‘‘the boy [in attendance],” Xen. 
Anab. i. 5. 16 (in a hasty and unceremonious speech dispensing with the usual 
dvdpes) KXéapxe wal Ipdteve kai oi dddox of mapdvres “EAAnves, ovx tore 6,74 moveire. 
Perh. too we should follow Steph. in reading 6 (not with Stalb. ) in Plato Symp. 
172 ‘* Mr Phalerian (6 ®.), said he, you there (ov70s), Apollodorus!” Athen. 
xiii. 580 D Metpdxtov, 6 xadds, pnoi, addressed to a young butcher with a play on 
the word xa)és (sometimes written up in the streets as a sign of affection). Blass 
p. 86 quotes Aristoph. Acharn. 242 mpotd’ eis rd mpdaber drlyov 4 Kavynpéopos which 
sounds better than the regular and formal (Dind.) mpolrw ’s 7d mpdbc0ev... : but 
something would depend’on the degree of respect attached to the young lady. 
This idiom is of a piece with the appellative odros, the French ‘‘ chose,” and 
English slang equivalents. t 
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[2680] _NOTES ON PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS 





When Mark uses this vocative in the Hebrew sense, he is careful to 
prefix the Aramaic original’. When he uses it imperiously, he does 
not insert the Aramaic, In expressing the solemn vocative of 
“Father,” divergences would naturally arise in Greek. The Aramaic 
is Adda, the article, or vocative case, being in the suffix. This might 
be expressed by (1) rarep, (2) 6 waryp, or (3) maryp (setting aside 
Hebraic #6 as meaning in LXX something different from the Greek 
é). The first of these (supplemented by xjyav in Mt.) has been 
adopted in the Lord’s Prayer, the second (supplemented by ’ABBa) 
in Mk; John, as we have seen (2052—3), uses both (1) and (3) and 
appears to distinguish between them. 

[2680] These facts should keep the reader’s mind open to the 
possibility of exceptional Johannine usage as to the vocative of kvptos. 
The vocative «pte occurs repeatedly in the Egyptian papyri, and 
it is also used in Talmudic Hebrew and Aramaic, meaning “my 
lord” or “‘sir,” besides being applied (2049 foll.) to God in the LXX 
and elsewhere. It might, therefore, imply no special reverence ; and 
Mark puts pa8Qi, but never xvpie, into the mouths of the disciples 
addressing Jesus*. In the healing of the leper, where Matthew and 
Luke have xvpe, Mark omits it’. The Matthew-Luke tradition repre- 
sents Christ as condemning those who say to Him Kvpre, Kvpre, without 
doing His commandments®. Origen, in a comment on Jn xiii. 13 Speis 
guveiré we “O didacrxados xat “O xvpios, remarks on the uselessness of 





1 [26796] Mk v. 41 Tadevdd Kodp & éorw MeOepunvevduevov Td Kopdctov, cot 
Aéyw, yepe, Mt. ix. 25 om., Lk. viii. 54 4 mais éyeipe, and Mk xiv. 36 ’ABBd, 
6 warhp, Mt. xxvi. 39 wdrep pov, Lk. xxii. 42 Warep. 

* [2679 c] Mk ix. 25 7d BAadov Kal kwpdv rvedua (Mt.-Lk. om.), Delitzsch does 
not ins. the Heb. article. Lk. has the vocative article in xii. 32 pH poBod rd 
puxpov motuviov, and a quasi-vocative article in vi. 25 oval tpiy, of éuremAnopévot, 
but xi. 39 viv bets of ....na0apitere seems rather appositional than vocative. 
Maxdpior of mrwyxol is followed in Mt. v. 3 by av’réy but in Lk. vi. 20 by 
vuerépa, as though vocative; and a corresponding difference continues in the 
contexts. 

3 [2680 a] Kupie, in Mk, is uttered only by the Syrophcenician woman (Mk vii. 
28). The disciples, including Judas, use paBpt thrice, Mk ix. 5, xi. 21, xiv. 45. 

* Mk i. 40, Mt. viii. 2, Lk. v. 12. 

> [2680 4] Mt. vii. 21 ov mas 6 Adywv por Kipie, Kipre, Lk. vi. 46 rl 86 me 
kakeire Kupre, Képie; On the latter of these Alf. makes no remark, but Steph. 
gives nothing like the constr. ; D has Neyerat, 2.2. Néyere, and so have Clem. Alex 
and Iren. (dicitis); SS and Diatess. have ‘‘ Not all that say unto me, ‘ My Lord, 
my Lord.” Mt. vii. 22—3 describes the rejection of some, who cry Kupie, Kpre. 
The parall. Lk. xiii. 25 describes the rejection of some, who cry Kupue. 
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Some utterances of Kupre, Kvpie, and he adduces 1 Cor. xii. 3 elreiv 
Kvpwos ‘Inoots, and speaks of rd xahis elrety TO Bwrype 70 ‘O di8doxados. 
He leaves on us the impression that he does not regard 6 didacKados 
as a Hebraic vocative, but as a title used in the nominative: “Ye 
address me [using] the [title] Teacher and the [title] Lord?,” and 
that this seems to him more weighty than the ordinary vocative KUpLe, 
which might mean merely “Sir.” He is, of course, writing not about 
the difference of cases but about the difference of spirit: yet he seems 
to assume that the Johannine 6 «vptos, though not predicatively used, 
implies a confession of lordship. 

[2681] In the Apocalypse, Kupte, 0 Oeds is thrice used? vocatively. 
In Rev. iv. 11 d£tos ef, & Kvpios Kal db beds npov—where A.V. follows 
an inferior text with simply «pve—the rendering (in view of the non- 
existence of 6 «v¥pios as a vocative anywhere and the threefold «pre 
0 eds in this very book) seems to be “ Thou, [being] our Lord and 
our God, art worthy”; but it differs very little from a vocative. 

[2682] Returning to the confession of Thomas, most readers will 
feel that the ordinary vocative Kvpié jou would have been com- 
paratively common-place, and that it would also have almost required 
to be followed by some appeal for help, or some ascription of praise. 
Thomas's silence is far more effective. We have also to consider 
that the Saviour has previously approved of the appellation é 
diaeKadros Kai 6 x¥pws: and there is an appropriateness in His 
leading them on from that to the still higher 6 xvpwos kal 6 eds, 
It has been noted above (2680 6) that, where Matthew has 6 eyor 
pot, Kvpre, Luke has the rare or unique pe KaXeire, Kvpue, apparently 
meaning xad¢ire A€yovres. Similarly, John might use elev abe in 
the sense of ékddeoe or ele dwvdv. These facts favour the view of 
R.V. (against the one suggested in 2051) that xa¢ means “and” (not 
“also”) and that the meaning is “Thomas said to him [the words] 
‘My lord—and my God*.’” 





* [2680 c] Lobeck p. 517 quotes Dio Cass. lvii. 14. 860, Pausan. viii. 41. 479 
and ix. 25. 76, Aesch. De fais. J. p. 275, Plutarch, De Garrulitate ch. xxii. to 
shew that the nominative may follow the phrases érwvuulay daBeiy etc. 
(=xaheicGar). More remarkable are (2.) Phot. Bibl. Ixxx. P: 192 @ KAfjow €0evTo 
Parevrwiavds, Dio Cass, xliii. 13. 349 BiBrlov ypawas 6’ Avrixkdrwy éxddece. In 
xiii. 13 Nonnus has accus. xolpavov and diddaxadov. 

? Rev. xi. 17, xv. 3, xvi. 7. 

% [26822] Origen (on xlil.’13) has elrety r@ Lwrfpe 7d ‘O diddoKados. Having 
regard to the frequent interchange of o and w in the first century, it is quite 
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[2683] NOTES ON PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS 
TN I a a Sc ee 
On ix. 30 én ToyTw rap (2068) 

[2683] In ix. 30 év rovrw yap To Gorpacrov... a, 6, and SS omit 
ydp. D,e and Walton’s Syriac have otv. A and others have év yop 
rovr. Also ¢ must have read rotro for év tovrp (and Scrivener’s 
Adversaria mentions rotro as a Gk reading). To before Gavpacrov 
is omitted by AD and others. Diatess. has “ From this is the wonder.” 
Blass (p. 275) remarks that the words are “equivalent to an interroga- 
tive ob yap év rovrw.” This suggests that od interrogative may have 
been dropped by most mss. but may have been read by D and ¢ as 
ovv supplanting ydp. But od yap interrogative, though good classical 
Greek, does not occur in John, who frequently uses it in statement 
(iii. 17, 34, iv. 9, xii. 47 etc.). Nonnus has Totro yap éore 76 Ootpa 
mwoAd mAéov Ett. Tep tpiv “Ovtos env a&yvwortos, shewing that he read 
yép!. Did he also read rotro with ¢, and, if so, év as & meaning 
“unique,” “preeminent”? Comp. Epict. i. 17. 13 dp’ otv rotré éore 
rd péya Kai 7d Oavpacrdv...; “Is this, then, the great [object], the 
wonderful [ideal}...?” 

On 6 add, H Aé (2071) 

[2684] In John, o 8 7 8€ etc. is far rarer than in any other 

Gospel and almost always occurs in the phrase “and, or but, he said.” 





possible that in xx. 28 the original was ElTTEeNAYTOTOOKypPIOC and that the second 
To has been omitted. 1d, when thus or similarly used, and also when prefixed to 
interrogations, is very liable to corruption, as in Mk ix. 23, Mt. xix. 18, Lk. i. 62, 
xix. 48, Gal. iv. 25, 1 Thess. iv. 1 etc. 

[2682 4] Nonnus has Owns 5 dorepdunris auoBdda pyiaro pwvijv, Kolpavos 
quérepos kal éuos Oeds, where the change of pron. (‘‘oz...#y”’) is rather startling. 
But perhaps he felt that ‘‘#y Lord” was liable to be confused with ‘‘my lord,” 
which means little more than “Sir.” ‘‘AZy God” could not be thus misunderstood: 
and the sing. ‘‘7zy” was preferable here as it expressed Thomas’s personal con- 
viction that his ‘‘lord” was also ‘‘God.” I do not however think that Nonnus 
means ‘‘our Lord [is] a/so my God” as suggested in 2051. 

1 [2683 a] Comp. Fayim Pap. 123 (Edd.) ‘‘Having been molested I was 
unable to come down...let us get from him the rest of the oil if you agree. [J say, 
“molested,’| for Teuphilus the Jew has come (éA7jAvdev yap T. "Iovdatos) saying ‘I 
have been pressed in as a cultivator, and I want to go to Sabinus.’ [7hzs zs 
strange] for he did not ask me to be released at the time that he was impressed 
(odre yap elpnxe tu(?)y gryduevos iva arodvd7), but has suddenly told me to-day 
(GANG aiprrdé [. ws elpnxev Huiv ojjpepov). [You need take no steps at present| for 
I will find out whether he is speaking the truth (yrwooua yap el adndas Néy.).” 

[2683 6] The translation given above is that of the editors, except that they 
have omitted a rendering of ydp in each case, and I have inserted it together with 
a conjectural addition of the ellipsis implied. Note also (1) elpnxev (séc) used for 
elev once at least, if not twice, (2) the use of odre...d\d. 
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NOTES ON PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS [2687] 
a 
In iv. 32, v. 17, vi. 20, R.V. has “Aut he [Jesus] said,” in vii. 41 
“But some said,” in xx. 25 “ But he [Thomas] said ”—because in all 
these cases there is adversativeness. Besides iv. 32, V. 17, vi. 20, it 
is used once more (xxi. 6 R.V. “and he said ”) of Jesus, in His reply 
to the saying of the disciples that they have taken no fish. Perhaps 
it would be best to render it “du,” so as to suggest adversativeness : 
“They said, We have taken nothing [and were on the point of desisting 
from fishing], 4u¢ he said, ‘Cast the net...and ye shall find fish.’” 
Then all the four passages where John uses 6 8é concerning Jesus 
will represent Him as correcting or comforting the disciples or 
opposing the Jews. 

On tmep (2092) 

[2685] “Hep occurs emphatically with waAXov in Xen. Conv. i. 1 5 
ouTe yap éywye orovddcar dv Suvaiunv paddov irep aOdvaros yever ban, 
“I could no more be serious than become immortal,” implying 
“T could not possibly become immortal.” Comp. Orig. Comm. 
Joann. Lomm. i. 262 eddoxoivtos tod Geod paddov Huds dvadé~ac Oar... 
aixias...qmep dmwadAayyvar Tov TocOvTwY vourcouévwv Kaxav, and 7. 
ll. 252 ovvapralew padrdov Kat copilerOar dvvarar...tyrep meiBew (v.r. 
cirep weiGer). For Eustathius on //ad i. 117 see Steph. jrep. 

On ina (2093) 

[2686] John’s predilection for iva does not appear to be sufficiently 
recognised in Blass’s remarks (p. 223) (a) “John, Matthew, and Mark 
employ it very freely. Luke much more rarely especially in the 
Acts,” (p. 321) (4) “Probably even in the Gospels its insertion is 
often the work of scholiasts”: (¢) “in Jo. v. 36 read reAeudoou with 
Tert.,” (¢) “in xi. 31 KAatoa (without éxe?) with Syr. Lew. and 
Chrys.,” (¢) “[in] xi. 55 [read] dyvéca: with Chrys.,” (/) “[in] xii. 20 
[read] zpooxvvjoar with Syr. Lew. and Chrys.” 

[2687] To begin with (a). Since John employs iva about (1726) 
as often as Mk, Mt. and Lk. all together’, it is reasonable to expect, 
in him, many uses of it that would seem suspicious in the other 
evangelists but (4) are not to be suspected, in his Gospel, of being 
“the work of scholiasts.” (¢) As regards Tertullian’s rendering of 
v. 36 iva teAcwow (Prax. 31) “consummare,” it should be noted 














1 [2687] Jn abt 150, Mk 65, Mt. 40, Lk. 50. These figures are hardly 
compatible with the inference suggested above that Luke uses va ‘‘much more 
rarely” than the other evangelists, including Matthew. It would be less 
misleading to say that Zk. uses wa more freg. than Mt. in his Gospel, but less 


freely in the Acts (12 times). 
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‘ 


that whereas the Latin versions agree with the Greek order, Ter- 
tullian disagrees; and it is quite possible that he wrote “dedit ut 
consummaré,” and that the dropping of “ut” after “-it” has led to 
the reading “consummare!.” Chrysostom twice quotes the verse 
with éva*, Nonnus paraphrases it as odpa reAéoow. ‘The ancient 
Latin translations have “ut.” John himself repeats this very phrase 
with iva. Why should all these witnesses weigh less than a possibly 
corrupt text in Tertullian? (d) In xi. 31, it is true that SS renders 
eis 70 pevnueiov iva kNavon exel. 7 ovv M. “to the grave.../o weep: and 
she Mary”; but this, besides being slight evidence, may be the 
result of textual corruption®. In any case Chrys. does not guo/e this 
passage without wa, but merely refers to it in a paraphrase, “all 
began to follow her as though she were going away to weep (ws 
kAadoa. amepxouévy).” Nonnus has dpa. (e) In xi. 55 avéBycar... 
iva dyvicwow éavrovs it is true that Mrs Lewis renders SS freely by 
“to,” but SS has “(7 order| that” and Mr Burkitt has ‘“‘¢hat” 
Chrysostom condenses and paraphrases three verses thus (xi. 55—7) 
mohXot € ék THS XWpas avéByoay dyvicas éavtovs. Kal éSwKav mapay- 
yeAlas of apxiepets Kal of ®. va midowow airov. Nonnus has é¢pa. 
(/) In xii. 20 qoav 8é “EXAnves ties éx Tév avaBawovtwv iva mpoo- 
Kuvyowow év TH éopty, SS has “to,” and Chrysostom has joav dé tues 
tov “EXddjvev avaBavres mpooxvvycat eis tHv éoptnv. This is the 
nearest approach to evidence of an original infinitive. But it is quite 
unconvincing. It'simply shews that Chrysostom would himself prefer 
the inf. to iva after verbs of motion and that he sometimes lapses 
into it when he quotes freely or paraphrases. As regards SS, or any 


1 [26876] Both here and in xvii. 4 dédwxds poe va mowjow, D reads the aorist 
(f5wxev or €5wxas). Translators with this reading would naturally use the imperf. 
subjunct. ‘‘consummarem,” and indeed in xvii. 4 the Latin versions have ‘ut 
facerem.” To go further into the question would require an examination of 
Tertullian’s general rendering of tva clauses and of the instances in which he allows 
himself to use the infin. after ‘‘dedit.” Even in the absence of such evidence, it 
is safe to say that error is more likely to be in Tertullian’s present text than in 
the general consent of all the’Greek texts and commentators. 

2 [2687 c] Chrys. also thrice quotes the passage with édwxev for dé5wxev,—which 
favours the view that Tertullian may have written “dedit” as an aorist. Cramer 
prints a quotation of the words as tva mod (for va Tederwow). 

[2687 @] It is pretty certain that SS has read Exel as though it were EKEIH 
i.e. ‘she.’ This explains its omission of “there.” Reading the context thus 
incorrectly, the translator may have dropped 1Na after 10N and taken KAAYCH as 
kAaycal to make sense. 
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translation, its evidence, on this point, may be very slight. Comp. 
1. 27 agws iva dvow (21042) where there is no suspicion of any 
various reading. The Latin versions mostly have “dignus solvere,” 
Vulg. “ut solvam,” mm “ut solvere” (sic); but it would be absurd to 
deny that John wrote ta, although the parallel Synoptists have 
ixavos with infinitive. 

On viii. 56 Hraddixcato ina (2097) 

[2688] On viii. 56 yyadAtdcaro iva i8y, Blass (p. 225) says “the 
meaning can only be ‘to long with ecstasy’ ‘to rejoice that he should 
see’”: and he compares Herm. Vis. iii. 8. 1 (misprinted iii. 8. 7) 
Teprxapys éyevounv rod iseiy, and iii. 10. 6 wept rovrwy wepiAvmos qunv 
Mav tod yvdvat, also (p. 321) Libanius (a.D. 350) Apol. Socr. § 68 
téprotro idetv ‘in the prospect of seeing.’ But, according to this 
view, Herm. Vs. iii. 10. 6 ought to mean “I was very sorrowful 
that I should know,” or “in the prospect of knowing,” which is the 
opposite of what is meant. In both passages of Hermas, zepuiyaprs 
and mepiAvros appear to be used like rodAny xapav (or Avy) eywv 
followed by a genitive governed by the implied noun. Comp. 
(if the text is correct) Joseph. Am?. xix. 2. 3 mepuyapys x. éAmidos 
x. ppovyparos. In any case, these instances afford little guidance 
as to the way in which John would use adyaAdaoba iva. Nonnus 
has idetvy #ydAXero', which Steph. (162 c) quotes, in about seven 
columns of instances, as the sole instance of an inf. with this 
verb. Steph. also gives (¢é.) one instance of the accus., but in 
that and in every other case the verb refers to past or present 
causes of joy and never means “look forward with joy to the future.” 
In John, some reference to the future is needed, because of the 
following words, “and he saw.” We can hardly suppose that John 
meant “ Rejoiced because he saw, and he saw.” 

[2689] The probable explanation is that 7yadducaro—which 


1 [2688 a] ’Aydddouar mostly means ‘‘I am proud of,” but Irenaeus i. 2. 1 says 
‘And according to them [the Valentinians] Nous alone took pleasure (érép7rero) 
[in] contemplating the Father, and exulted (jrydddero) [in] considering His im- 
measurable greatness.” Nonnus could not use 7ya\\doaro in a hexameter: and 
the aorist 7y7Aaro appears (Steph.) to have been rare: 6 has “‘laetabatur,” 
e ‘‘exultatus est” (as also in v. 35). The Latin renderings of Origen vary as 
follows (Lomm. vi. 38, viii. 216 ‘‘desideravit ut videret,” vi. 279 “‘exsultavit wt 
videret,” ix. 145 ‘‘concupivit videre,” xiv. 425 ‘quia desideraverit videre”). 
They afford a useful warning against the danger of inferring a Johannine infin. 
from an infin. in a Latin translation. 
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may be here conveniently rendered “exulted” to distinguish it from 
éxapy ‘rejoiced ”—expresses the Jewish tradition that Abraham was 
filled with a divine “strength!” and ‘joy in believing®,” zz order 
that, in accordance with the divine decree, he might receive the 
reward of the vision of the Day of the Lord*. Origen expressly 


1 [2689 2] Comp. Rom. iv. 20 “‘he (z.e. Abraham) was strengthened (éveduva- 
pwn) in, or by, faith (ry wlorec),” Heb. xi. 11 ‘* By fazth also Sarah herself received 
strength (Stvapuv).” ‘ 

2 [26894] Comp. Rom. xv. 13 ‘‘ Now may the God of hope fill you with all 
joy and peace in believing.” 

3 [2689 c] Comp. 1 Pet. i. 6—g ‘‘In whom ye exult (d-yah\tGo6e), though now 
for a little while ye have been put to grief...that the proof of your faith...might be 
found unto praise and glory...at the revelation of Jesus Christ: whom, not having 
seen, ye love ; [looking] to whom, though now ye see not, yet believing, ye exu/t 
(dyaA\Gre ? -GoOe) with joy unspeakable..., rececving the end of your faith the 
salvation of your souls.’ The context here implies that’ the *‘exultant” faith 
itself—as well as the ‘‘ proof” of their faith—is ordained to lead the believers to 
the ‘‘ end,” namely ‘‘ salvation.” 

[26897] The ¢hough¢ runs through the whole of the Bible that ‘‘ exultant joy” 
in God is a gift from God, or a virtue to be practised: but the word (which 
Steph. does not quote from any source but LXX or Christian writings) does not 
occur (in any form) in the LXX till 2 S. i. 20 R.V. ‘‘lest the daughters of the 
uncircumcised ¢riumph” (LXX dyahhidowvrat, but Aq. and the rest, yavpidowst). 
When dyaddidouar occurs as rendering Hebrew, it is restricted (with six excep- 
tions) to the Psalms (about 50) and Isaiah (10). In 3 Mace. ii. 17, as in 2 S. i. 20, 
it is used in a bad sense, being perh. used like dydANowax ‘plume myself,” “boast.” 
It represents 7 (not 8, as Oxf. Conc.) Hebrew words including ‘‘ sing,” ‘‘ boast,” 
etc., but Aq. appears to have restricted it to ‘‘exultation” in a good sense. In 
N.T. the verb (with the exc. of Mt. v. 12 dyad\dode, parall. Lk. vi. 23 oxiprjcare) 
is restricted to Lk., Jn, Acts, 1 Pet.and Rev. Consequently, although the Pauline 
Epistles emphatically inculcate the virtue or duty of ‘‘ rejoicing,” we might easily 
miss the connexion between this and the “‘exultation” of Abraham: but the 
Apostle certainly regards “‘joy” or ‘‘rejoicing” as a gift—like ‘‘ faith” and 
‘*hope”—to be used with a view to the ultimate seeing of the truth “face to 
face.” Paul, like John, would maintain that we are to ‘‘exult,” that we may 
“* see” Christ's “day.” 

[26892] The non-use of dyaAdidowac in the Pentateuch perhaps prevented 
Philo from using the word largely (if at all); but he (i. 602—3) dwells on the 
“laughter” of Abraham (Gen. xvii. 17) ‘‘Then Abraham fell upon his face and 
laughed—” reminding us that ‘‘Isaac” means ‘‘ laughter,” that the soul, so to 
speak, ‘‘ rejoices before joy,” and that ‘‘hope anticipates the coming good and 
indicates it to the soul that is to be its permanent possessor.” Philo’s Quaest. 
im Gen, (on Gen. xvii. 17) says that the ‘‘falling on the face” implied ‘an 
act of adoration and an excess of divine ecstasy” and also an act of confession, 
and adds ‘‘jure autem risit exsw/tans de promissione magna spe adimpletus.” 
Compare Rom, iv. 18—21 ém’ édmld: éwlarevcer els To -yevécOau abrov Tatépa tmo\Ke@v 
€Ovavy...dovs SdEav TG Hew Kal wAnpopopnbels, 
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says that Abraham was of one of those who “desired to see” the 
Day of the Lord—and he adds that Abraham “rejoiced” in offering 
up his son Isaac—a sacrifice universally recognised as a type of the 
crucifixion’. Irenaeus also couples the dyaAAaois of Abraham with 
that of Mary the Lord’s mother?: and probably it is implied that in 





1 [2689 f] See Origen Lomm. i. 178 quoting Jn viii. 36 and saying of rere- 
Aewuévor Kal Stapépovres (sc. mpopArat) ovK ereOUunoay ldeiv a eldov ol drécroo 
{referring to Mt. xiii. 17) reOewpixacr yap adrd (taking éme@¥unoay to mean 
“*desired in vain”). His words in Lomm. ii. 300 d@ od lddv Thy Inood quépav 
jyadAdcato Kal éxdpy, give at first the impression that he took iva 67 to mean 
6rt eldev : but a comparison of all his quotations indicates that the tva iy is so 
overshadowed in his mind by eldev that he scarcely touches on the former. In 
his commentary on Rom. iv. 24 (Lomm. vi. 279) he mentions the ‘ exultation ” of 
Abraham after saying that the patriarch ‘‘offered up his only son rejoicing 
(gaudens),” and on Gen. xxi. 8 (Lomm. viii. 215) he treats the ‘‘joy” of Abraham 
as equivalent to ‘‘Jsaac,” so that “‘ Zsaac crescebat” =‘“‘ gaudzum crescebat 
Abrahamo.” Before his first quotation of the passage, Origen (Lomm. i. 152—3) 
maintains at great length that, as Christian apostles and martyrs were ‘‘ adorned” 
or “‘prepared” (xoapovpevor, éxoounOnoav +o udprupes elvac) so patriarchs and 
prophets “‘have received as a gift [given] by God the [task of] preannouncing 
Christ, having perceived Him [in the mind] (7d rpoxarayyethar Xpiordv, vojoavres 
avrov, SGpov bo Geod eihjpact), teaching...... As now ‘he that hath not known the 
Son hath not the Father (1 Jn ii. 23),’ so also we must perceive that it was of old. 
Wherefore (diéaep) Abraham ‘exulted [with exultation given from God] in order 
that he might see the day of Christ’....” A gloss quoted in the notes to Hesychius 
on dyadXlaua quotes dyd\\w as meaning kooue, and possibly Origen may have in 
his mind some allusion to this meaning of the kindred word. In fine, we cannot 
be certain that Origen took iva as meaning ‘‘in order that,” but it is certain that 
he regarded the dya\Xaovs as something more than a subjective ‘‘ longing.” 

2 [2689.2] Irenaeus iv. 5. 3—4 has ‘‘ ...‘ exuddavit ut videret..., et gavisus est.’ 
Quid enim? ‘Credidit Abraham Deo...(Rom. iv. 3, Gen. xv. 6),’” and ‘‘ Propheta 
ergo cum esset A. et videret in Spiritu diem adventus Domini et passionis dis- 
positionem...exultavit vehementer. Non incognitus igitur erat Dominus Abrahae 
cuius diem concupzivit videre.” Either this is inconsistently translated or Irenaeus 
halted between two meanings, ‘‘exultare,” and ‘‘concupiscere.” The translator 
also renders éxdpy first ‘‘gavisus est” and then ‘‘exultavit vehementer”—or else 
Irenaeus interchanged éxdpy and 7ya\ddoaro. The context speaks of Abraham as 
‘following the Logos...2 order that (tva) he might find his abiding city (aodcrevO7) 
with the Logos” and as ‘‘ willingly (zpo@vyws) ” giving up his son as a sacrifice to 
God, ‘‘ in order that (iva) God also might be pleased to give zs son as a sacrifice 
for us.” There is a suggestion (though no more) that Irenaeus took tva t6y to mean 
“‘ in order that [Abraham] might see [the Incarnation and the Sacrifice of Christ 
typified in the sacrifice of Isaac].” 

[2689 4] Elsewhere Irenaeus paraphrases thus, iv. 7. 1 ‘‘ Abraham...concupivzt 
cam diem videre, uti et ipse complecteretur Christum: et per Spiritum prophetiae 
eam videns exu/tavit,” where the last word seems to confuse 7yya\Ndoaro and 
éxdpn. He passes at once to Simeon’s utterance (‘ viderunt oculi mei salutare 
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both cases this exultant and ecstatic belief was a gift from God with 
a view to (iva) the fulfilment of divine purpose. The Epistle to the 
Romans (iv. 18) says the same thing in different words, when it 
declares that Abraham “believed ¢o the intent that [in accordance 
with God’s will| he might become (eis 7b yevéoOar avrdv) the father 
of many nations.” John elsewhere uses the very exceptional passive 
form (dyaAAva@jjvar) concerning the Pharisees, who were willing (?) 
“to be gladdened,” for a season, in the light of John the Baptist?. 





tuum”) and that of Mary, ‘‘Magnificat...et exultavit,” and concludes ‘‘Bene igitur 
Dominus noster...dicens, Abraham pater vester exultavit ut videret diem meum 
et vidit, et gavisus est” (quoted similarly in ii. 22. 6). 

[2689 2] This mention of the Magnificat (Lk. i. 47) #yadAlacey 7d rvedud pov 
raises the question whether #ya\Nacev (or -e), read by all Mss. there, means some- 
thing different from 7ya\didoaro. The active is not found in LXX anywhere, nor 
in N.T. elsewhere exc. in 1 Pet. i. 8 (where B has preserved it), and Rev. xix. 7 
xXatpwmev Kal dyadNGuev (where several authorities have dyahhuwyeda). 1 Pet. and 
Rev. may have used the active in a special sense as will be seen below (2689 Z). 
But that Lk. should use it thus is improbable, as he has the middle thrice (in Lk. 
and Acts together) and applies it once to Christ Himself. A Greek tradition 
printed as Origen’s in connexion with his Latin comment on Lk. i. 47, says 76 
dé wredua abris jyadddoaro...elra Wyaddudoaro 7d mvefua a’rhs, and Cramer 
prints a comment, 61d kat #yaAdidoaro 7d rveiud pov. This may be the true reading. 
If yyaAXaca came at the end of a line and roro rvevya at the beginning of the 
next, it would be very natural that the first ro should be dropped, and a changed 
to e for sense. 

1 [2689 7] Els 7é in the Pauline Epistles almost always expresses, not result 
alone, but aim—the aim of God, underlying and controlling the motions of men. 
This is especially the case in the Epistle to the Romans (i. 11, iii. 26, iv. x7 
els 7d elvat...els TO AoyioOFvat, iv. 16, vii. 4 etc.). Of course where els 76 is 
connected with a special phrase like éwiduulay éxwv (Phil. i. 23) it may mean 
‘‘pointing towards” without this notion of divine control. But the whole 
atmosphere of the Epistle to the Romans is full of the thought of God’s pre- 
ordinance; and iv. 18 els 76 yevéo@ar, both from a literary and from a grammatical 
point of view, must be regarded as implying that thought. 

? [26894] On v. 35 7OeAjoare dyahdabfvac mpds Spay ev TG gurl avrod, 
Chrysostom says ‘‘they merely admired (é0atpacay) for a season,” Cramer has 
dmedéiavro mpds dpav, SS ‘“‘ye wished to make your boast for the hour in 
his light,” Nonnus ég¢acdpivacde..rdyyahdbuevor. Clem. Alex. (815) substitutes 
dyaddadGuey for dyahNaowueda in quoting Ps. cxviii. 24. In many Christian 
writers (¢.g. Chrys. on,,Gal. vi. 17 dydA\Nerar rpatwara mepipepwr, but Vulg. 
dyadddgerat) there is much confusion between dydAopac ‘* boast [of what is my 
own],” and dyadddoua ‘‘ rejoice, or, sing praises [to the glory of God].” Field 
(on Ps, xxxiii. 1) has wavtaxob 7d, d-yahhdode, 6 uév’Axddas, alvetre, 6 dé Zvepaxos, 
edpnucire, Npunvevoev: and it is true that Ag. substitutes ‘‘ praise” for the LKX 
dyaNd. when the word means ‘‘jubilare,” eg. Ps. v. 11, xx. §, xxxiii. 1. This 
shews that, in the second century at all events, students of the Bible gave thought 
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Here he uses the middle, probably with some general allusion (as 
Chrysostom says)’ to the “day” of the Lord’s sacrifice, and, if so, 
with a special allusion to the Psalmist’s words, “This is the day that 
the Lord hath made, Let us exu/¢ and be glad in it.” But the 
principal allusion seems to be to the “laughing” of Abraham before 
the birth of ‘‘ Laughter” ze. Isaac, when he lay prostrate, adoring 
the goodness of God, abased (as Philo says) in the flesh, but lifted 
up in the spirit, rapt into the seventh heaven, x order that he might 





to this particular word, and prepares us to believe that some, without going with 
Aquila so far as to change the word, might change its form, representing the mere 
passive feeling of joy by dyad\adfva: or other passive forms, but the active 
outburst of ecstatic joy—expressing itself in responsive praise and magnifying of 
God for His mercies—by active or middle forms. 

[26897] This may explain r Pet. i. 6—9, which should perhaps be punctuated 
thus, & @ dyad\aobe—érlyov dpri, ef déov, Aumnbevres...tva 7d “SoKlwov"...év 
droxahtpet Inood Xpioroi—év ovn iddvres dyarare, els dv dpi uy dpavres misred- 
ovres O€ dyadNtGre (so B and Orig.) xapG dvexdadjrw Kal dedotacuery, copegdmevor 
To Tédos Tis mlorews, cwrnplay wux@v. Here sense requires (1) a marked 
difference between év @ dyaddoOe and els dv micrevovres dyad\are, (2) a climax 
in the latter. ‘‘ Some Latin fathers and inferior Vulg. Mss.,” says Hort, take the 
former (dya\\tGoGe) as fut. ‘‘exultabitis.” But a better meaning may be expressed 
in the foll: paraphrase, ‘‘In whom ye are made to rejoice—in spite of your 
momentary sufferings, which shall result to your good in the day of the final 
revealing of Jesus Christ—whom, I say, not having seen, ye love, to whom even 
now, though not seeing, yet believing, your hearts go out in ecstasy with a joy 
ineffable and divinely glorified.” The Apostle speaks of the “rejoicing” of the 
Christian first from a passive, then from an active, point of view. The active joy 
is called ‘‘ glorified”’ because it is purified from all thought of self, as the rejoicer 
merges himself in God—like Abraham (Rom. iv. 20) ‘‘ giving glory to God.” 

1 [2689 ] Chrys. ‘‘He seems to me to speak here of the day of the Crass, 
which day he typically predicted (mpodtervrwee) in the sacrifice of the ram and of 
Isaac,” Cramer diff. and adds ‘‘ He praises Abraham as having been filled with 
joy because of the cross (ws edppavOévra dia Tov oravpdv) wishing to shew that he 
does not unwillingly come to the suffering (deta: Oéhwy b7u ovK dkwv éml 7d rdOos 
épxerat) ”—which last words might apply to Abraham or to the Saviour, 

2 [2689 7] Clem. Alex. (815) quotes ‘‘ This is the day etc.” with a general 
reference to ri dt viod évépyevay in the creatzon of the world, not in its redemption. 
But Origen (Ps. cxviii. 24) ad loc. ‘‘ For what could possibly equal this day in 
which the reconciliation of God came to men.,.and paradise was opened and we 
received again our ancient country and the curse was blotted owt and sin destroyed 
...wherefore let us too exz/t (aya\\acwmeba) and be glad in it.” 

[2689 0] Clem. Alex. 973 gives a Valentinian quotation of viii. 56 stopping at 
Thy huéepay Thy éuqv, and continuing thus, riv év capi rapovolay. b0ev avaords 6 
KUpwos evnyyeNoaro Tovs Stkalovs rods év TH dvamatce Kal peréornoev avrovs... 
apparently referring it to Abraham in Hades waiting to be liberated by the 
Saviour. 
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see—and help all mankind to see—the vision of the Father sacrificing 
Himself in the sacrifice of the Son’. 
On ina with indicative (2114) 

[2690] The instances of iva with fut. in John are so few that no 
safe inference is possible as to any difference of meaning. In vii. 3 

a...Jewpyoovow (vr. -7owow) there may be an intention to blend 

purpose with assured result. In xvii. 2 iva...d0ce (v. 1. dwn, dwow 
etc.) compared with Lk. xx. 10 iva ducovow and 1 Cor. ix. 18 iva 
Oyow, it is possible that the use of the future may have been 
facilitated by the tendency to substitute for forms of the 2nd aorist 
active (see Blass, p. 43) forms of the 1st aorist active in -oa, which 
resembled forms of the future. It would be an anachronism to 
suppose in N.T. the late Gk aorists édwoa” and é6yoa: but, long 
before these forms came into use, there might be a tendency to avoid 
the 2nd aorists of verbs in -w1, because of their perplexing irregularity 
and erroneous use as in Ox. ap. cclxix. col. ii, 8—12 (A.D. 57) 
éay cou 60 (for da) 76 dpyipiov Svs (for 56s) atrG aroyyv, Kal éav ed[p |ys 
dodadny (sic) Svs (for 36s) aitG 7d apytpiov évévear por, and Fayim 
cix. 4 Tovs Tpels oTarHpes (sic) ods EipyKe gor ZéAevKos Swvai (for dodvac) 
poor ndn dds KAéwvt. It is probable that iva with particular futures 
that had an aorist subjunctive sound would come into use long before 
iva became customary with the future in general. But the future 
after iva would also displace, at a comparatively early date, zrregular 
and rare forms of the subjunctive. 
On St Paul’s autograph (2114) 

[2691] As regards the interchange of o and w in a passage 
written or partly written by St Paul’s own hand, compare the 
Fayim Papyri 110 foll., which gives several letters from one 








1 [2689 4] Lk. x. 21 #yaAdidoaro, applied to Christ, and parall. to Mt. xi. 25 
dmoxpi0els, precedes an utterance of ‘‘confession” (éfouodoyoduai go) to the 
Father. The relation between Lk. and Mt. is too difficult a question to be 
discussed here. But it may be noted that elsewhere in N.T. (exc. Jn v. 35) 
both the verb and the noun almost always describe ecstatic joy in man tending to 
the glorifying of God. 

2 [2690 a] In Mk vi..37 Swete reads décwuev (with NBD 33 etc., v.r. dSwoouer 
and dwuev), but W.H. hatvaseauen: Possibly, the original was dwowpev, with w 
for o, intended as a fut., and the scribes of NB and D retained w because of the 
preceding dyopdcwper, taking both words as delib. subjunct., whereas the meaning 
was “ Are we to buy...and skall we give?” Hesychius explains mpoduevos as 
mpodwoas, and Lobeck’s Phrynichus (p. 719—20) gives many instances of 
corruptions arising from a preference of debased first aorist forms. 
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Gemellus’. The first of these is dated A.D. 94. In this the spelling 


1 [26912] How much was written by the Apostle himself cannot be decided 
apart from the meaning of the aorist in Gal. vi. 11 tere “wyAlkous® (marg. #AlKats) 
iply ypdupacw eypaya rH éuy xeupl, R.V. ‘“‘See with how large letters I have 
written unto you with mine own hand,” marg. ‘‘ write.” Lightf. renders this 
‘**7 write,’ the epistolary aorist conveniently translated by a present”; and he 
quotes Mart. Polyc. § 1 éypdwamev tuiv, dde\pol..., at the very beginning of the 
epistle, to shew that the ‘‘epistolary aorist’’? may refer to words that follow. But 
that epistle, having been written in compliance with a request from the brethren 
addressed (7d. § 20), might naturally begin thus, ‘‘ We have written, brethren [as 
you desired]”—especially if (as is very likely) the facts of the martyrdom were 
written first and the introduction added afterwards. Lightfoot quotes no other 
instance outside N.T. 

[2691 4] As regards N.T., in Philem. 18—rg ‘‘ If he...oweth thee aught, pz 
that to mine account; I Paul have written (R.V. write) zt (éypaya) with mine own 
hand, I will repay it,” the aorist probably refers to ‘‘ put...account” (repeated, in 
effect, in ‘“‘I will repay it”); and 2b. 21 éypawd oo refers to all that precedes. In 
Rom. xv. 15, @ypawa refers (Fritzsche) to previous portions of the letter. In 
i Cor. v. g—11 éypaya duiv ev TH émiorodg...viv dé eypaya vuiv, both aorists 
—however 77 éx. may be explained—appear to refer to something previously 
written; and this is certainly true of 1 Cor. ix. 15 (o¥x éypaya 6é€ raidra, which 
refers to 16. 3—14), 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4, 9, vii. 12. The past meaning of the aorist is 
made all the more probable because St Paul frequently uses ypdgw or ypdpomer 
{1 Cor. xiv. 37, 2 Cor. i. 13, xiii. 10, Gal. i. 20, 2 Thess. iii. 17, 1 Tim. iii. 14) 
when he really means the present ‘‘I am writing.” In 1 Pet. v. 12, éypaya 
comes at the close of the epistle and means (as R.V.) “‘/ have written.” In 
1 Jn ii. 13, 14 (425), 21, 26, v. 13, ypaya is to be distinguished from 2d. i. 4 
ypdgpouey and ii. 1, 7, 8, 12, 13 (b25), yeddw, and Westcott—who rightly regards 
Zypaya as a true aorist—supposes, between the two tenses in ii. 13, ‘‘a pause in 
thought if not a break in the composition of the letter.” Even without that 
hypothesis, the aorist causes no difficulty, ‘I write (pres.) unto you, children, 
because...[Another reason why] I wro¢e (aor.) unto you, children, [was] because....”” 
In any case, éypaya in these Johannine passages means (R.V. txt) ‘‘have written” 
or (R.V. marg.) ‘‘wrote.” ’Exéorevha (R.V. ‘I have written”) occurs at the close 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii. 22). 

[2691¢] Lightf. refers to the “epistolary” use of éreupa. This aorist, in 
Acts xxiii. 30, occurs at the end of a letter in which Claudius Lysias says, in 
effect, to Felix, ‘‘ Along with this letter 7 have sent you a prisoner.” It occurs 
also in 2 Cor. viii. 18, 22, ix. 3, Eph. vi..22, Col. iv. 8 about sending ‘‘ brethren 2 
or friends, who, in all cases, bring the Apostle’s letter with them. Similarly, in an 
English letter, many would prefer to say “I have enclosed, or, enclose, a cheque” 
{though strict logic would require “ I shad/ enclose”) meaning ‘‘ you will find that 
T have enclosed.’ If we were to say ‘‘I shall enclose, or, shall send, a cheque,”’ it 
might often lead the reader to suppose that a cheque would be sent later on. The 
same objection would apply to wéu~w in a Greek letter. We cannot argue from 
this obviously convenient use of éreuya that letter-writers would adopt an 
obviously inconvenient use of &ypaya—inconvenient, because it would merely 
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is excellent. In the second we have wdod for déo%, [k]ouy for Kopy 
and Aéyov for Aéywy, in five consecutive lines, and similar substitu- 
tions occur in later letters. The reason for the difference is that 
the first letter was written for Gemellus by a scribe, but the second and 
following ones by Gemellus himself: and he himself regularly confused 
o and w. In the LXX, comp. Gen. iv. 5 “his countenance fell,” 
LXX ovvéresey 1G mpoowmw, Ag. érece 76 Tpdcwmrov avrov, Josh. 
xv. 8 LXX émt vorov, A vwrov, Sir. xlili. 26 LXX edwdia for XC 
evodia etc. In Gal. vi. 8—12, beside the interchanges of o and 
mentioned in 2114, B clearly shews Arcos for myAikos, a very 
minute 7 being perhaps inserted above the line, and zepirepecGar 
occurs at the beginning of the line for wepitéuveoGa. The photo- 





represent the same thing as the epistolary ypdg¢w, which is very frequent, whereas 
the epistolary réu2aw nowhere occurs in N.T. 

[2691¢@] Chrys. on Gal. vi. 11 takes éypaya to refer to ‘‘the whole letter.’ 
He and a “‘vir...eruditus”” mentioned by Jerome—but Wetst. and Migne give 
Jerome’s evidence very differently (2785 foll.)—regarded the ‘‘large letters” as 
the uncouth handwriting of one unaccustomed to write Greek. Theodorus, on 
the other hand, thinks that the Apostle, ‘‘ being on the point of sharply attacking 
(wéAXwv KaOdarecAa) his adversaries, used larger letters [than usual] emphasizing 
[the fact] that he himself neither blushes nor denies what was being said (éugalywr 
bre ore ards épvOpig odre dpvetrar Ta Aeydueva).” The ‘‘vir...eruditus”—about 
whom Jerome adds (Migne) ‘‘miror quomodo rem ridiculam locutus sit”—was 
not improbably Chrysostom himself, though Migne dissents from this conclusion. 
In any case, Jerome’s own explanation is quite unsatisfactory, as he translates 
mndtxots as though it were molos. As to the view of Theodorus, favoured by 
Lightfoot, that ‘‘large letters” might correspond to our underlining, no evidence 
for it is alleged by Lightfoot, nor has any been (so far as I know) adduced from 
the numerous papyri discovered since Lightfoot wrote. Lucian’s two mentions of 
‘great letters” refer only to placards. and public inscriptions (i. 750 Herm. 11, 
ii. 903 De Gymnas. 22). 

[2691¢] A man writing, contrary to his custom, in “ large letters,” could not 
reproduce the peculiarities of his handwriting in a natural manner. But St Paul 
says ‘‘See with what /arge letters I have written with my own hand” in such a 
way as to suggest that they could recognise his handwriting, as in 2 Thess. iii. 17 
‘the salutation of me Paul with mine own hand, which is the token in every 
epistle, thus I write.” It is probable that this “token” was written in large 
letters, and that St Paul,on the very rare occasions when he wrote Greek at all, 
always wrote thus. But the special peculiarity about the autographic writing to 
the Galatians was that* it extended to a passage of some length. Some of this 
almost certainly preceded the word téere. Perhaps (as Chrysostom maintained) 
it extended to the whole of the epistle. If so, we need not, of course, adopt 
the view that the writer ‘‘gloried in his imperfect knowledge” (2788) ; he may be 
referring to the laborious ‘‘large letters” as a proof that he loved the Galatians. 
When forced to rebuke them more bitterly than he had rebuked any other church, 
he would not rebuke them through the hand of an amanuensis. 
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graph also shews something wrong in the accentuation of yetpé and 
perhaps in the following 0, of XEIPIO. It may be urged that 
Gemellus, though a man of means, was not highly educated, whereas 
St Paul, as a youth, perhaps studied at Tarsus. But Augustus is 
said by Suetonius to have been a bad speller (2790). And if a 
Roman Emperor, why not a Jew—who probably had little practice 
in Greek writing during his training under Gamaliel in Jerusalem, and 
who certainly wrote Greek, for the most part, through an amanuensis ? 
On iv. 45 kai aytoi rap (2167) 

[2692] In iv. 45 Kali avroi yap 7APov, why is special emphasis 
apparently laid on avrof? Kat yap avroi, “for they also,” would 
have emphasized the pronoun; but kal avroi yap seems to give a 
special emphasis. Does it mean “even the despised Galilaeans” ? 
Chrys., in his comments, suggests this view, calling attention to the 
contempt with which they were regarded by the Jews. But he omits 
avroi (though Migne’s Latin translation supplies it). Origen (ad Joc.), 
besides quoting with avroi, appears to attempt to explain it thus, 
Aj Zécote Tadsdaiov dvra éopratew év ‘IepocodAvpous ywopevov, Saou 
6 vads Tod @eod, kal Oewpetv ravta doa emote exel 0 “Inoois... “Apxy 
yap 4 év ‘Tepooodvpous éopry) tots TadwAalous éori tod Kai déEacGar Tov 
vidy rod @eod éAOdvra mpds avrovs. This seems to mean, “Though 
the Galilaeans were at a distance from Jerusalem and somewhat 
despised, it was quite lawful for them [as distinct from the Samaritans 
mentioned in the preceding chapter| to keep the Feast in Jerusalem 
and [hence possible for them] to behold Christ’s works there... [And 
this is essential to the narrative] for the Feast in Jerusalem was, in 
effect, the beginning of the Gospel for them.” He proceeds to argue 
that the Galilaeans would not have received Jesus if they had not 
gone up to the Feast in Jerusalem. Nonnus inserts avrot, calling 
the Galilaeans écpds Oeoordpywv and adding Kai yap és tepov jap 
éreotixowvro Kat avroi. Steph. 521 B—D gives freq. instances of xat 
yap but none where the phrase is broken by an intervening noun 
or pronoun. 

On é6nwc an (2173) 

[2693] “O7ws dv, in the Psalms, is the regular equivalent of the 
Heb. “in order that,’ “for the sake of,” when used with verb, 
Ps. ix. 14, xxx. 12, xlviii. 13, lt. 4, Ix. 5, cviii. 6 etc. The same 
Heb. is rendered by Aq. (fragm. ed. Taylor) in 2 K. xxiii, 24 omws 
where LXX has iva (before (ava)orjoy). In Proverbs, the same Heb. 
(occurring thrice) is rendered once «i yap, twice iva, and in Job 
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(occurring twice) once xai tore, and once # iva. In Egypt. Pap. 
Indices ézws with subjunct. is mostly confined to petitions but 
occurs twice (Oxyr. 532. 13, Faydm 121. 10) in private letters. 
On 6t1=dcte (2186) 

[2694] “Or. is equivalent to dere, ‘“‘so that” in xiv. 22 Kvpue, 
ti yéyovev ort qpiv pédas éuhavilew ceavtov Kal ovxi TO koopw; The 
Diatessaron, it is true, renders this “What is the purpose of thy 
intention to shew thyself...” But this indicates the reading ri éorw 
rt, the reading of D, SS (Chrys. has 1st ré én, and 2nd ri éorw 
oru;). Nonnus has Koipave, was redy clos dpodpovéwy avadaivers 
Motvots cots érapousr Kai ov Onyrope Kdopw; Theoretically, é yéyover 
ére might be rendered, “ Why hath it come to pass that...2?” But 
drt, “so that,” is very common in O.T. in such phrases as “ What is 
man ¢hat...?” (Heb. ii. 6, qu. Ps. viii. 4), “What have I done that...1?” 
and this is probably the meaning here: “Lord, what [new thing] 
hath come to pass so that thou dost purpose...?” It is one of the 
very few certain instances of dr “so that,” in N.T.? The Thesaurus 
quotes no instances of dr. meaning dove except from Scholiasts on 
Theocritus*, This Johannine instance of dr: in interrogation is quite 
distinct from the Byzantine and post-Christian use of it after rocodros 
etc. (2697). 

On 61: mH (2187) 

[2695] On iii. 18 6 pH miorévwy 7dy Kéxperar Ste py wemictevKey 

eis 70 dvopa rod povoyevods viod tod Geod*, Blass says (p. 255) that it 


a ee es ee 

} [2694] See Gen. xx. 9, 10, Judg. xiv. 3, 1S. xx. 1, 1 K. xviii. getc. In 
Gen. xx. 10 ‘What sawest thou ¢hat thou hast done?” LXX has rl éddv 
(Sym. tddév) érolnoas; but Aq. ri elées (Theod. éwpaxas) 87t érolnoas; In Gen. 
xl. 15 ‘*I have done nothing ¢kat they should have placed me in the dungeon,” 
LXX has 4Ad\d. In all these cases the Heb. conj. is "5, which may mean ‘‘ dz,” 
** for indeed,” ‘ since,” as well as “ that.” 

* [26946] In Mk iv. 41, Mt. viii. 27, Lk. viii. 25, 8r¢ may have been used by 
the writers to mean ‘‘such that,” or “for indeed.” In Lk. iv. 36 8rc (which has 
caused v.r. in parall. Mk i. 27) prob. means ‘‘ because” or ‘‘ for indeed.” 

% [2694 c] On Theocr. ix. 25 uéyas...tocodrov Sri...déxoa, on ib. x. 14 és Tooov- 
tov ért. Classical Greek might have used wore wéAdeus here. But Wore with indic. 
is almost non-existent in» LXX, and (except as meaning initial “* wherefore ”’) 
occurs in N.T. perh. only in Gal. ii. 13 and Jn iii. 16. This tradition about 
“*Judas not Iscariot” or ‘‘ Judas Thomas” is perh. derived from some special 
source. The indices of the Egyptian Papyri give no instance of 67: “so that.” 

4 [2695@] Syr. Curet. (Burk.) ‘But he that believeth not is guilty, in that he 
believed not in the name of the only Son of God,” SS “and_he that believeth not 
in him is judged on [the ground] that he believed not in the name of the approved 
Son (séc).” 
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is the only exception to the rule of using ov-—“ unless indeed the late 
form ori yy should be taken as an indication of the spuriousness of 
the subordinate clause which is omitted by Chrys. and is very 
tautological, ” But dre py is found in Joseph. Ap. i. 23 eee 
OTe pi) Tats iepats pee PENG évérvxov, and Epict. iv. 4. 8 drav yap 
éoGins, axOn dru pa dvaywooxes (besides later writers such as Justin 
Martyr and Lucian), so that the construction, relatively to John, can 
hardly be called “daze.” Chrys., it is true, omits the words, but the 
context indicates that he merely omits them because they seemed to 
him unnecessary for the purpose of his comment. Nonnus para- 
phrases them fully. Origen appears to have read them, if we restore 
a missing m7 in a passage distinguishing between “believing in him ” 
and “believing in his name*.” Origen’s argument is condensed, but 
it seems to be this: “Christ says ‘He that delieveth in me is not 
judged,’ but not ‘He that Jdelieveth in my name is not judged.’ 
He does not go on to say ‘He that Jdelieveth not in me hath 
been judged already’ [He says simply ‘he that believeth not, 
meaning ‘delieveth not in any way’|: for perhaps ‘he that believeth 
in His name,’ does at all events («év) believe; wherefore he does not 
deserve to ‘have been judged already,’ though inferior to him that 
‘believeth in Him.” From this it appears probable that Origen 
assumed in this context the existence of a negative clause about 
“not believing zz the name,” though he does not quote it. He 
actually quotes it in his commentary (Latin) on the Epistle to the 
Romans’. In his commentary on the Psalms he stops short, as 
Chrys. does, at the word xéxpira:, but it is for brevity ; and there he 





1 [2695 4] Orig. (on Jn ii. 23—5, Lomm. i. 371). nol yap 6 Ktpuos, “'O 
miarevwv els ue ob Kplverat,” odxl dé ‘*'O mioredwy els TO dvoud mou ob Kplyeral.” 
Ovxére 6€ pnow ‘'O [uy] mioredwy eis ewe Ady Kéxpirac:” taxa yap ‘6 misrebwy els 
7d dvoua aitod” morever wév, didmep odk eat déos “Ady KexploOm,” éddrrwy dé 
éort TOO micredovTos els adrév. For dr pH in Epictetus, see also iv. 4. 11 kAaly... 
dre ph ew yuuvdserar and iv. 5. 8—g (thrice) édodédpnoé ce 6 Seiva. lord} xdpus 
abr@ bre wh erdnéev.... ; 

? [2695¢] Lomm. vi. 99 ‘‘ Omnis qui credit in me non judicabitur. Qui autem 
non credit, jam judicatus est quia non credit in nomine unigeniti Filii Dei.” 
Both in Gk and Latin, Origen has ‘‘ He that believeth in me” (for ‘‘believeth in 
him”). So has Irenaeus v. 27.2. The reason is, that all three quotations are 
preceded by ‘‘ Zhe Lord said,” or words to that effect, and ‘‘ The Lord said, ‘He 
that believeth in 427’” would be liable to misunderstanding as meaning ‘‘He that 
believeth in God.” But the quotations afford an instructive illustration of the 
manner in which a saying about ‘‘the Son of God” or ‘‘the Son of man” might 
be altered to a saying in the first person. 
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adds ‘But I understand the words ‘he that believeth not’ to stand 
for ‘he that disbelieveth’.’” This may partly explain John’s ex- 
ceptional use of yy. It may be taken as a sort of alpha privative. 
“The disbeliever (0 pi-murrevwv)” is condemned because “he has 
disbelieved (ph-reriorevxev).” But the precedent py moredwv occurs 
also in 1 Jn (2187) where drx ov follows; so that it does not suffice 
as a complete explanation. 

On wc (2201) 

[2696] ‘Qs, “donec,” is mentioned in Steph. (p. 2108 a) only as 
an unsatisfactory rendering in Odyss. ili. 301 where ws “when,” or ws 
“thus,” is to be preferred. It certainly seems to mean “ while” (less 
probably “as”) in Ignat. Smyrn. 9 ws [ere] xaupdy exouev, 2 Clem. 
Rom, 8 ws obv éopev emi yis, 9 ws exopev Karpov. But two of these 
three passages appear to be quotations of Gal. vi. 10 ws Katpov 
éxwpev (prob. a misspelling (2114, 2691) of éyouev) R.V. “as we have 
opportunity”; and, even if the quoters regarded ws as equivalent to 
ws, it by no means follows that they were right. In the Indices of 
the Egyptian Papyri éws is fairly frequent, but not ws except once in 
ws adv. In Lk. xii. 58 ws yap vrayes (R.V.) “as thou art going” 
there is apparently no notion of “as long as” till Luke adds év rf 086 
(Mt. v. 25 €ws drov el...€v rH 089)—z.e. “[being still] in the way.” 
In modern Greek (Blass p. 332), ws is said to be used for éws in 
such a phrase as ws ére €@, but in non-modern Greek, there appears 
to be no evidence at present for such a usage of ws with indicative 
except that given above. In Gal. vi. 10, there seems to be a 
reference to the preceding words: “Let us not faint, for in its own 
i.e. the harvest’s| appointed time (xaipS yap idiw) we [workmen] shall 
reap the harvest if we faint not. Well then as we [workmen] Aave 
an appointed time (apa odv ws Kapov éxouer, not -wpev) let us work....” 
In view of the exceptional misspellings in the context of Gal, vi. 10 
the conclusion is uncertain, but probably ws is not used for éws, and 
the passage means either “as we have an appointed time’,” or 
“ according as we have’ opportunity.” 


oe 


1 [2695 @] On Ps. lxxii. 4 (Lomm. xiii, 2)’ Axovw 5€ rod “6 wh misredwn” dvri 
rod “6 dmirdy.” Clem. Alex. 641 actually uses amoreiy in quoting iii. 18, 
6 amuorhoas, KaTa Thy cwrhpioy pwriv, dn KEéKptrat. 

* [2696 a] ‘Qs dv is prob. (Steph.) for éws dy ‘‘as long as” in Soph. Ajax 1117 
ws dy qs olds mep ef in view of Plato Phaedr. 243 E €womep dv qs ds el, and comp. 
Soph. Phil. 1330, Gd. Col. 1361 and possibly (Steph.) Hippocr. 418. 5 und’ ds dv 
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On o¥twe...dcte (2203) 

[2697] Concerning iii. 16 odrws yap nyarnoev...dore Tov vidv TOV 
Hovoyern édwxev Blass (p. 224) says “the correct reading in place of 
wore is dr, which is doubly attested by Chrys. (in many passages) 
and Nonnus § 78, 6.” But Chrysostom, while quoting the whole text 
with 67, comments thus, ottws vas nyarno ev os umép tév Sovdwv 
Sodvar rdv vidv. Subsequently, he says dep ernyaye Néeywv ote Tov 
vidv adtod Tov povoyevh Swxev. Here dre should prob. be printed 
as “recitativum”; but its use suggests how easily dre tov vidv might 
creep into the text in the place of dare tov viov when the words were 
quoted. Moreover this use of 67 after odtws, rocodros etc. does not 
appear to exist till quite late. We must carefully distinguish between 
{1) the LXX use of 8m “so that” (2694) after questions and 
negations, and (2) the Byzantine or post-Christian use of 6, “so 
that,” after rocodros etc.’ To impute to John the idiom otras... 
ore may have been natural for Chrysostom or for a scribe of 
Chrysostom’s text, but for John himself (so far as evidence is 
alleged) it would apparently have been an anachronism. O8rus...iva 
“so greatly...that” he might have written, along with Epictetus? : 





v.r. an de ws. But these are all with pres. subjunct., and must be carefully 
distinguished from ws dy with aorist subjunct. ‘‘ whenever,”’ or ‘*when,” which 
occurs in Herodotus, Cebes (Steph.), Josh. ii. 14, iii. 8, 13 etc. Zedd. Papyr. xxvi. 
l. 2 (B.C. 114) ws ay dvayvGre, and in r Cor. xi. 34, Phil. ii. 23. Rom. xv. 24 ws 
ay ropedwuat is either quite exceptional ‘‘ when I am taking my proposed journey,” 
or “ provided that I journey.” In vernacular English, ‘‘as long as” sometimes 
means ‘‘ provided that.” 

[2696 4] ‘Qs in Mk ix. 21 (B éws, al. e€ of and so Lat. and Syr.) réco0s xpévos 
éorlv ws rodro yéyovey means “‘since.” SS has “ dehold since,” which is like Judg. 
xvi. 13 “hitherto,” B “ dehold” idob (confusing the Heb.), A as voy, al. (Field) 
€ws viv. Ezr. ix. 7 &s } fquépa atry is corrupted in 1 Esdr. viii. 74 to MEX pe THs 
ojpepov uépas suggesting that ws has been read as €ws. Conversely Ezr. vi. 20 “as 
one” is rendered ws els, al. (Field) ws els. These facts (and others in Steph., and 
see Herm. Vis. iii. 8 ds, v.r. 8s and éws) indicate frequent scribal confusion of ws 
and &ws, but they do not shew that early Christian writers used the former for the 
latter. 

[2696 c] In xii. 35—6 mepurareire ws To pds éxere... ws Td Pas Exere murrevere, 
the repetition, and the reversed order of the words accord (2554) with Johannine 
usage. Blass’s suggestion (p. 332) to read (with &) 1st éws and 2nd ws would not 
accord with it so well. } 

1 [2697 a] For the latter, Jannaris (p. 416) quotes only Theod., Apophth., 
J Moschos, Leont. Neap., J Canan. 

* [2697 4] Comp. Epictet. ii. 2. 16 obrw pwpds qv wa py U6y...3 ii. 22. 9 
calvovra...dddijrots wv’ elrys (so as to make you say) Ovdev pirdixbrepoy, iii. 1. 12 rh 
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but not ovrws drt. As to Nonnus, Passow reads ovrw...iva, with dre 
as a rejected reading. 
On an with indicative (2213) 

[2698] On ay with indic. in hypothetical sentences Blass says 
(205) “the insertion of av is not obligatory,” and he refers to viii. 39, 
xv. 24, xix. 11 and Gal. iv. 15. But in viii. 39 it is maintained 
(2079) that B has preserved the right reading, and that ay is not 
omitted. In xv. 24 ovx elyocav, xix. 11 ov« efyes—and, we may add, 
XV. 22 ov elyorayv—the phrase is always of one kind and negative, 
and does not afford a basis for a general statement that av is 
not obligatory. In Gal. iv. 15 paprupo yap vpiv dri, ei Svvarov, Tovs 
dpOarpors vuadv efopvavtes eddxaré por, the Apostle describes 
hyperbolically the past affection of the Galatians by a reference to 
stories like that told by Lucian (ii. 548, Zox. 40) of friends cutting 
out their eyes for friendship’s sake. Perhaps av is omitted (though 
the writer may have been combining in his mind (1) “Jf tt had been 
possible, you would have cut out your eyes,” (2) “Jf J may say so, you 
did cut out your eyes”), but in any case the sentence is exceptional. 





eldev év uol 6°E. tWwa,..mepitdy ; “‘ what did E. see in me so as to make him neglect 
me?”; ili. 12. 10 obrw wpoBhoy iva...eltrys ‘“you will make such progress as to 
be able to say” etc. But in i. 19. 13, ii. 3. 3, and iii. 22. 63, placed by Schenkl 
under rovofros wa with query, ta (see context) is probably not dependent on 
Totodros but means ‘‘in order that.” In the Pauline Epistles, iva may possibly 
mean ‘‘so that” in 1 Thess. v. 4 ‘‘ye are not in the darkness ¢#az (iva),” but it is 
more in accordance with Pauline thought and usage to take it as meaning ‘‘it is not 
ordained for you that.” And in 1 Cor. ix. 24 ol'rws rpéxere Wa almost certainly 
means ‘‘ Thus, as I have described, must ye run 27 order that ye may attain.” The 
notion of an overruling Providence, or of an ordained conflict, is also probably 
present in Gal. v. 17 Taira yap addprors dvrixecrar Wa yi) a ea O€AnTe Tara wohre; 
where Chrys.’s paraphrase is wa wh ovyxwpys TH Yuxn wopeverOat év rats ériOvulacs 
aurijs tals movnpais, shewing that he took ta to mean ‘“‘in order that.” But 
Cramer prints a comment of ‘‘another,” who says 7d yap wa odk éml alrlas elrev 
GAN ws adxbdovOov kara 7d olkelov ldlwua. 

[2697] In the Egypt. Rap. @ore rie occurs about money received by, 
or given to, someone ‘‘as ‘for someone else,” in Oxy. vol. iii. 529, 582, Faytm 
xvii. 2, and dere with the infin., in wills and contracts, meaning ‘‘on condition 
of doing” (as in classical Gk). Other notable uses are Oxy. vol. iv. 743 (B.C. 2) 
dor’ dv rots ce OéXw yetvdoxew, ‘‘ wherefore I should like you to understand,” 
Tebtun. \viii. 35 (B.C. 111) dor’ dv adv Tois Ocois karacroypicapev abrod “wherefore 
(D.V.) we shall probably secure him” [This is quite distinct from dor’ dy in the 
phrase ‘so that the damage might be estimated at” (7Zzd¢. xxxviii. 25, xxxix. 33 
etc.)], Faylm xxiv. 15 (A.D. 158) érisro\fs...doTe adtovs dvépxetOat, ‘a notice... 
ordering them to return.” 
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ema ee ee | ee 
Winer quotes ix: 33 ovx 7#S¥varo, but this is negative. In Rom. vii. 7 
Thy Gpwapriay ovK éyvwy ei yy Sid vomov, THY Te yap érBupiav ovk pdew 
ei uy 6 vomos éAeyev, the meaning of the first clause is “I dd not 
recognise sin except through Law...” and then the second clause 
says, in effect, “‘I did not know covetousness—excepi that the Law 
[stepped in and] said, Thou shalt not covet.” Similarly Acts xxvi. 32 
arodedvoGar edvvato 6 avOpwros otros ei pi) érexéxdyto Kaicapa, is 
equivalent to “Jt was fossible [up to the moment of his appeal] for 
this man to have been released at once—only he had appealed to 
Caesar”; but the last clause is changed into a protasis by using 
“of not” instead of “only,” “if he had not appealed (érexéxAyro).” 
The facts indicate that in N.T. hypothetical dy is not omitted 
except in special circumstances’. 

On Lk. xxiv. 39 érw ecimi aytoc (2224) 

[2699] In our discussion of éyw eiw, it was said that the 
text of Lk. xxiv. 39 was “doubtful.” W.H. print éyw «ie atrds 
without alternative, following NBL 4,7 But (1) SS has here the 
same Syriac as in Mk vi. 50, Mt. xiv. 27, Jn vi. 20, where there is éyw 
eiue without avrds. (2) The Palestinian Lectionary also has the 
same Hebrew in Lk. xxiv. 39 as in Mt. xiv. 27. (3) Epiphanius 
twice (1. t002 A and il. 95 D) quotes ore éyw eiue without avrds (once 
with avrds (i. 1003 B) but with kal rods tuous tév 7Awy inserted). 
(4) The treatise on the Resurrection attributed to Justin §9 (594 D) 
has elrev avrois Ovrw éyere wiotw; pyoiv, “Were ore eyo cit, and 
continues katavoyncavres ott avtds €or kai év TO Twpuart, implying that 
the avrdés belonged to the inference of the disciples, not to the words 
of Christ. (5) One of Epiphanius’ quotations without avrds (i. 1002 A) 








1 [2698 a] “Av hypothetical is omitted in Ox. Pap. 526, 2nd cent., a private 
letter (‘‘ badly written and obscurely worded’) ef xal wh dvéBeve éyw Tov Adbyov pov 
ov mapéBevov, ‘Even if he were not going I should not have broken my word ” 
(perh. ‘‘I was not going to break my word”), 2d. 530, 2nd cent.,—a very well 
written letter—el rAefov 5€ wor mapéxer[ro] wddw cor dmeorddxew (Edd.) “If I had 
had more I would have forwarded a further sum,” where ‘‘a further sum” 
represents ré\w. This seems rather harsh, and, if dda occurred in the Indices 
of the Papyri, I should venture to suggest mda dy “If I had had more money at 
home J should have sent [this] long ago.” In 2 Cor. xii. 19 médar has been 
corrupted into mdéAw so that A.V. has “‘again,” and mdéda: dv might be still more 
easily corrupted thus. The omission of dy in negative sentences may sometimes be 
explained by the hypothesis that the speaker has in his mind (1) “ It was not so at 
first, bu¢ something happened to bring it about,” which passed into (2) ‘‘ It was not 
so and would not be so now, but that something happened to bring it about.” 
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has éyw eipe wai ov« 7AAofwpo' and so has (Resch ad Joc.) John 
Damasc. Fid. Orthod. p. 303. This looks like a negative paraphrase 
of atrds taken as 6 airés. (6) The Latin a has “quoniam ego sum: 
ipst tractate,” having apparently read éyw eis: avrot Wyradyoate. 
(7) The Latin and Greek authorities are divided as to the position of 
avrdés, many having it before éyw eiu. but some between éyw and 
civ. (8) Avroé éopev is frequent in Greek literature (Steph. p. 2558 Cc) 
but means “we are dy ourselves.” Of ards cit Steph. gives no 
instance. If it existed, it would naturally mean “I am alone, or, by 
myself*.” (9g) Ignatius, quoting a passage closely resembling Lk. 
Xxly. 39, asserts that the Lord said (Smyrn. §3) “see that (or, 
because) J am not a bodiless demon (Saovov),” and makes no 
mention of the words éyw «ius avrds in any order. 

[2700] The most probable conclusion from all these facts is that 
Lk. xxiv. 39 éyw eiwe avrdés is an attempt—not perhaps Luke’s 
attempt but incorporated by Luke in his Gospel—to render the 
Hebrew (2224) “7 [am] He,” more fully than it is rendered by the 
“ZT am” of Mk-Mt. (2220). But éyw eiwe airés—being neither 
exactly Greek nor exactly Hebrew idiom—caused great perplexity. 
Some altered the order, to avrds éy# eiue meaning “I myself am 
[present].” This would be Greek, if eiué could stand for wépeu, 
but is (probably) not what Lk. meant. Others took it as éyw ede 
9 avrds, “I am the same.” This, being negatively paraphrased (as 
in Epiphanius and John of Damascus), became “I am not made 
another.” “Another” is used in Isaiah (xlii. 8) as a parallel to 
“idols”; and it is used, in New Hebrew, (Levy i. 57) of things 
evil and impure about which one would fain not speak. The 
Ignatian legend might be explained by some as a mere inference 











* [2699 a] This is somewhat similar to Mal. iii. 6 ‘‘I the Lord change not,” éyw 
Kupios 6 Oeds tudv kal ov pAXNolwmac. 

* [26994] Avrés occurs thus with the particip. of elul in Jliad viii. 99 adrés 
wep ew, mpoudxourw éulyOn, where the schol. says Kalmrep udvos wy. Of course, 
one is free to theorize om conjecture that aidrés, in éyd els airés, may mean the 
same as in Aurods éda, jor the same as in some other special Greek idiom. But, 
until the discovery of at least one instance of éyw elu atrds actually thus used, the 
most reasonable explanation is that it is not idiomatic Greek at all, but an attempt 
to render literally in Greek some non-Greek tradition that does not bear a literal 
rendering. The nearest approach to Lk.’s phrase that I have found is Epict. iv. 
I. 152 ‘Diogenes was free...not that he was free-born (for he was not) dzt that he 


was himself (aX 8rv abrds qv),” i.e. his true self, or unsubjugated by external 
influences. 
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or paraphrase based on the words “I am myself.” But, in view of 
these traditions about “‘avother” in Jewish and Christian writers, it 
is not improbable that something more than mere inference originated 
the traditions about a ‘“ bodiless demon.” 

On xxi, 5 maidia, MH TI Tpocdarion éyeTe ; (2235) 

[2701] In xxi. 5 zaidia, wy te tpooddyov exere,; questions suggest 
themselves as to (1) radia, (2) wy 71, (3) tpoopaytov. (1) If Christ 
is to be regarded as presenting the appearance of a man much older 
than the disciples, radia may be taken as “children.” Otherwise such 
an address from an apparent stranger causes difficulty. Chrys., as 
printed by Migne, omits za:d/a, but a version in Cramer inserts it. 
Both versions say that Christ asked whether the disciples had any 
fish “‘as though He were intending to buy from them!” Nonnus 
paraphrases zraidia as ratdes GAds Spnorypes, and perhaps agrees with 
Chrysostom as to the object of the question®. In the Acts of John 
(§ 2) Christ is said to have appeared to James as a little child, but to 
John, simultaneously, as a man with a long beard and head partly 
bald. This was “on the shore.” The writer of the Acts appears 
to have interpreted John here as meaning that Jesus appeared as 
one of venerable aspect addressing the disciples as “ children.” 

[2702] (2) As regards the interrogative, is it neutral, or does it 
expect a negative answer? My-7, with a following noun with which 
Tu agrees, does not occur anywhere in N.T. as far as I have found. 
Myr occurs in all the Gospels, and thrice in John, as an interrogative, 
always expecting a negative’. In LXX, pyre is repeatedly used by 





? [2701 a] Chrys. (Migne) Aéyet ofv adrois (Cramer + Maida) M% re rpoogpd-yiov 
éxete; Téws dvOpwrivwrepov diahéyerat [Cramer om. T. d. 6.], ws wéAAwy re dvelcOau 
[Cramer -joacOa] rap airav. ws dé dvévevoay pndev exerv.... 

2 [2701 4] ‘Y-ypoBlous 5° epéewev eOyjpovas ixOuvBodfas, IAwrd redecarydvoio 
Koultere detrva Oardoons, Ilatées adds Spyorhpes; where xoulfere seems to mean 
“Are ye catching?” He proceeds, dpeBduevor 6¢ wadnral Ovdev éxew dvévevovr— 
which resembles Chrys.’s comment. 

3 [2702 a] Marx is in iv. 29 pjre obrbs éorw 6 Xpords; viii. 22 pare daroKxrevet 
éaurév ; xviii. 35 pyre éyw "Iovdatés elu; In xxi. 5 W.H. give wH 7m without 
option. But Greek mss. having MHTI—or, if a scribe has added accents, MATI— 
afford no guidance as to the separation or union of mu and 7; : 8 has mu to which 
a corrector has added tI, L has miti, SS “‘ have ye not,” and so gat. ‘‘ pul- 
mentarium zon habetis,” 4, “umguzd pulmentarium habetis,” e ‘‘ zumguid habetis 
pulmentarium,” d “ xumquid aliguid manducare habetis ”—but the photograph of 
D and d shews no difference between MHT! or umaguid here (xxi. 5) and in Mk iv. 
21, where everyone takes it as wjrt—a has ‘‘habetis a/iguid pulmentum vos.” The 
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Aquila to represent “ Num?” and, so far as Oxf. Conc. shews (under 
py Ts, pp Te), TU Mever agrees with a following noun’. In N.T. pyre 


variations indicate an early difficult tradition, most probably pire (not w4 7). In 
the following paragraphs, for convenience, yujr« will be printed-as one word. 

[27024] Westcott says (ad Joc.) ‘‘The form of the question in the original 
(ure) suggests a negative answer. See iv. 29,” ze. ware ovrbs eorw 6 xpirrds ;— 
where A.V. has ‘“/s wot this the Christ?” R.V. “Can this be the Christ?” 
and Westcott says, “‘ The form of the sentence grammatically suggests a negative 
answer (iv. 33) but hope bursts through it.” M7 interrogative may perhaps always 
be rendered by ‘‘can it be that?” and mjre by ‘can it be in any way possible 
that?” In Plato and Xenophon and other classical writers, su interrogative 
is sometimes used courteously or ironically to suggest that the possibility may be 
realised —‘‘ can it be that we are mistaken ?”’ but 47 is never used by them for dp’ od. 
In the Pauline Epistles, 4# is used in passionate rejections of blasphemy as Rom. 
lil. § mn Adcxos 6 eds; ix. 14 wy ddikla wapd TH Geg; ix. 20 Kh épet 7d WAdoHA; 
1 Cor. i. 13 4 Maidos éoravpi6y; (comp. Rom. iii. 3, xi. rz, 1 Cor. x. 22 etc.) 
and always expects a strong negative reply. There is the-same.indignant fervour 
in Rom. x. 18—19 wh odk qKovoay...uh lop. odk Eyvw, “ will any one venture to say 
that they did not hear...and that Israel did not know?” 1 Cor. ix. 4—s (22s) un obK 
Exouev éEovolay, ‘will any one deny that we have authority?” xi. 22 Bh yap oixtas 
ovx Exere eis Td éoOlew Kat mew; Here, after saying that some of the Corinthians 
drink too much at the Lord’s Supper, he adds “‘| Shame on you!| For can it be 
that ye have not houses for ordinary eating and drinking?” Myr: interrogative 
occurs thrice in the Epistles and always introducing a shameful or absurd 
hypothesis, 2 Cor. i. 17, ‘‘ Did I shew fickleness (ure dpa TH édadpla éxpnod- 
pnv)?” 26. xii. 18 “* Did Titus take advantage of you (uate éwheovéxrnoey buds 
T.)?” Jas. iii. rr wire) myyh ex ths adrhs dajs Bpver 7d yAuKd Kk. 7d mixpdv; 

[2702 4,] But it isin Epictetus that wu and pire are most prominent : and there, 
so far as I can judge from verifying about thirty of Schenkl’s very numerous 
instances, uy always expects a negative answer as in i. ri. 18 ‘*Is there in- 
compatibility between natural affection and reason?” and pire is still stronger, 
often propounding an absurd proposition for a negative reply e.g. ii. 19. 15 ‘Is it 
a vice to be shipwrecked (uri kaxla éorl 76 vavayijoat)?” In one instance (i. 16. 
IO pare (or wh Tt) dxpnorérepov TpcxGv ;) Te or wrt has a predicative adj. agreeing 
with it. Schweigh. Index says of mu that it is sometimes (nonnunquam) zz- 
terpreted interrogatively where it might be rendered negatively; and this at least is 
certain that any pupil in Epictetus’s lecture-room hearing the philosopher begin a 
sentence with y#jri would anticipate some question that required a negative answer. 
And the style of Epictetus is so similar to that of John that the Epictetian usage 
strongly increases the probability that the Johannine ujrs rpoopdyiov &xere must 
have been written with a’similar meaning. In later Greek writers, e.g. Clem. 
Alex., ure “is it possible that?” is found occasionally meaning ‘‘ perhaps.” But 
Clement as compared with Epictetus, for the purpose of illustrating John, is like 
Dryden compared with Bacon, for the purpose of illustrating Shakespeare. 

1 [2702 c] Myr interrog. and requiring a negative answer (generally to an 
indignant question) is very often used by Aquila (where LXX differs) in Exod. ii. 
14 (LXX p4), Is. vii. 13, Ixvi.g ete. In Is. vii. 13 mare (LXX pH) dALyov; Job 
X. 3 ware (LXX 4H) dyaddv; there is no connexion between 7 and ddlyov or daddy. 
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often introduces an impossibility (ag. “Do men gather grapes from 
thorns?”) and implies a very strong negative’. But there is a difficulty 
here if the words mean, “/s it possible that ye have caught fish?” 
The difficulty would not be much diminished by reading ju, separated 
from 71, since wy, too, expects a negative answer®, Chrysostom and 
Nonnus presumably interpreted pyre as “perhaps,” taking the 
language to be that of a peasant dealing with fishermen, “AZight you 
be having some fish for sale?” But this is a late usage not justified 
by LXX, N.T., Epictetus, or Aquila. The Johannine meaning 
appears to be widely different. The Lord does not ask for informa- 
tion. He knew that the disciples had caught no fish and that it 
was not possible for them to have caught fish; because they had been 
toiling without Him in the ‘“‘night” of spiritual darkness and had 
not cast the net on the “right side” of the ship. This is mystically 
described by representing the Master of the fishermen as standing 
on the shore, witnessing the unavailing efforts of His servants and 
calling to them, in effect, “‘Children, ye have toiled long, but can ye 
say that ye have caught anything? Ye cannot say tt.” This is the 
only way in which the words of the Gospel could be understood by 
a Christian at the beginning of the first century familiar with the 
language of the Gospels, or by a convert or enquirer familiar with 
the doctrine of Epictetus. 

[2703] (3) As regards tpoogayiov, why is not the word éwapuov 
attributed to Jesus here as it is later on (xxi. 10 am Tov éWapiwy, and 
comp. xxi. 9)? Upoodayov appears to have been later, and more 
vernacular, than éapiov*®. In classical Greek, it might naturally be 


1 [2702d] Mk iv. 21 pare Epxerae 6 AUXVos...; xiv. 19 (Mt. xxvi. 22, 25) majre 
éy; Mt. vii. 16 ware cudréyouow etc.; Lk. vi. 39 pire dUvarau TuPdds...; Jn iv. 
29 pare ovrés éorw 6 Xp.; viii. 22 pre dwoxrevel davrdv; xviii. 35 pare éyw 
*Tovdaiés elu; 

2 [2702 ¢] Comp. iii. 4 uy dUvarac; iv. 12 un od pelfwr el; iv. 33 un TLs Hveyxev ; 
vi. 67 uy kK. dels Oédere bwd-yew ; vii. 31 wh whelova...moujoer; Vil. 41 wh yap ex THs 
T. 6 Xp. &pxerat; vii. 47 wy Kal dels wemddvnode; etc. This last illustrates xviii. 
17, 25 wy Kal od éx T. wanrav el; and shews how “Is it possible that?” may be 
used sometimes to mean ‘‘ /¢ zs surely not possible that’’ but sometimes, in special 
contexts, ironically, to mean “‘ /¢ ts perhaps after all possible that.” M7 in vii. 47 
means the former ; in xviii. 17, 25 the latter. 

3 [27032] See Steph. 2024 B ‘‘ Eust. p. 867, [54] émi rod drdGs rpocopjuaros,, 
ravrov 3 elreiv kowds mporgpaylov, 7d’Opdpiov Aé-yerat. [Schol. Hom. //. 1, 489] 
Itidem Suidas, "Opov wav 7d mpoodynua 4 mpoopdyov. Similiter et Hesych.: 
“Ovo, mpoopdyov. [Et Etym. M. p. 646, 14]. Hoc alioqui vocab, neuter 
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taken as a form of mpéodaypeo. “a preliminary victim.” The context 
clearly implies that the “fish,” of which the disciples partake, is 
a sacramental food, and a “ breakfast” to strengthen the disciples for 
the work of evangelists. Origen (Lomm. i. 259—62), commenting 
on “the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world,” and 
on the sacrifice of the lamb in the morning as “ the beginning of the 
sacrifices,” goes on to speak of the lamb in the language of Revelation, 
as “standing, as having been slain as a victim (éotnKos ws éopaypévor).” 
Christ, ‘“‘standing on the shore” of Tiberias at the moment of 
sunrise, might be a type of the sacrifice that is “‘sent up at the 
moment of the enlightening of the soul (dua 76 puriler Oar rHv Yuxnv 
dvarepmopevos).” Regarded in this light, rpor¢ayov might have an 
inner meaning intelligible to none but the initiated—including an 
allusion to the IXOYC!, or ONE FISH, which in this very narrative 
appears as a eucharistic type of Christ :—“ Ye have not yet received 
THE FISH. Ye have not yet partaken of that sacrificial victim 
which was slain before the foundation of the world (Rev. xiii. 8), 
without which the eyes of your souls cannot be enlightened nor can 
ye see how to cast the net of the Church ‘on the right side’ of the 


299 


ship’. 


in serie alphabetica in numerum eorum quae exponuntur retulit: unde conjicere 
licet plebeium fuisse, aut vetustioribus Graecis incognitum.’”’ Hence Lk. xxiv. 41 
might very well prefer Bpwownov, and the next note will shew that a Christian 
writer substitutes Bpdopov for mpoopdyov in paraphrasing Jn. 

1 On ‘“‘the earliest extant reference to the emblem of the IXOYC,” see 
Lightf. Zezaz. vol. i. p. 181. 

2 [2703 4] The comment of Origen is lost. That of Chrys., and others printed 
by Cramer, seem to mix together the literal and the metaphorical, and perhaps the 
accounts of Lk. and Jn and the story of the Walking on the Waters. Chrys. says 
that Christ ‘‘was not continuously present with the disciples, and the Spirit 
had not yet been given to them,” and they were ‘‘not yet commissioned (éyxexet- 
picpévo).” In the previous context he says Christ “appeared (épdyn)”’ to the 
disciples and “flew away (dwérrn),”” then appeared once again ‘‘and again 
Jiew away; then, after this, [appeared] on (érl, z.e. by) (2340—6) the sea and again 
with the accompaniment: 6f their exceeding fear (ueTa& modd0d Tod P6Bov).” By 
this ‘‘fear” he appears to mean their fear of the Jews: for he says that Christ had 
taken away most of their alarm so that they could now “ peep forth (wpoxtwrrew) 
from the house and go about everywhere.” But still he adds, ‘‘ Having therefore 
nothing to do they came to fish and even this they did in the night because they 
were in great alarm (zepideets).” He adds, ‘‘ This Luke, too, says, but this is not 
the same [as Luke’s account] but different (rodro kal 6 Aouvxds pyow, GdN ovK ore 
rodro éxeivo, d\N &repov)”—where he seems to refer to Luke’s account of Peter 
fishing all through the night and then saying to Jesus in alarm “ Depart from me, 
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ree eat Ponlestnstiel giant ede ree 
On x. 12 6...0%K GN TIOIMHN (2253—4) 

[2704] In x. 12 6 picOwrds Kat odx dv tounv, A has 8€ after, SD 
have it before, pucOwrds : a has “qui mercenarius est et non est pastor,” 
e “mercinarius (sic) autem” (om. “et qui non est pastor”), Syr. 
Curet. (Burk.) “but the hireling, te false one,” SS om. “the false 
one” and substitutes nothing. Nonnus has 6 8% picOios ov wéde 
mounv. The use of ovk, instead of Hy, may be due to one of two 
causes. (1) “Hireling and not Shepherd” may go together as 
though the Greek were 6 picOwrds-Kal-ov-royny dv. (2) OF may be 
regarded as part of the name of the “hireling,” who is the antithesis 
of the Shepherd, just as the Heb. of “not” is part of the names (Hos. 
ii. 23 “ Lo-ruhamah,” “Lo-ammi”) “ Not-beloved (or, pitied)” and 
““Not-my people”—which are rendered in LXX ri Ovx Hyamnwevny 
and t@ Ov Aag pov (comp. Rom. ix. 25, 1 Pet. ii, 10). Some sense 
of this may have induced the Curetonian translator to paraphrase the 
clause as “the false one,” perhaps meaning “the Wo-shepherd.” *Qv 
might have been omitted by John without destroying the sense; but 





—— 


O Lord” (not to Luke’s account of the alarm of the disciples when Christ appears 
to them after the Resurrection). 

[2703 c] Another comment (Cramer) says, ‘‘Those that were before the 
disciples (of mpd r&v pabyrav, ?xps=“at the head of,’ more prob. read mpo- 
ToTwy =mpror trav, ‘*chief of the disciples”) being in the dizziness and darkness 
of error that was sent from evil spirits (€v cxorodwig évres THS Oatwovwdous wddvys) 
persuaded (&reoay) no one, or very few—which is as good as ‘ nothing’” (comp. 
xxi. 3 ‘‘ caught (érlagav) nothing”) ‘‘...nay even the multitude of the Gentiles was 
not caught in the net [of the Gospel]...But when the Sun of Righteousness came, 
He that hungereth for the salvation of men, He found nothing ¢o eat” (the 
writer uses Bpdoiuov as in Lk. xxiv. 41, not mpoopdyov as in Jn. xxi. 5) ‘and 
told them that the evangelic word must be cast forth, that is to say the ‘right 
(Sega)? teaching” (comp. xxi. 6 “‘on the right (de&d) side of the ship”) ‘“‘com- 
pared to which the Law and the prophets being cast forth are conceived as 
the left side.” Nonnus spells mdfev ‘take (fish)” with an e, which would 
increase the likeness between ETTEICAN and eTTIECAN suggesting an early play 
upon the two words preserved in this tradition. 

[2703 ¢] Compare the three following traditions of Chrysostom: (1) (On vi. 
21) ANN ode Tots wabnrais dhOn éml odd TobTo movdy, adAAG dua te &d0n Kal 
dméorn adm’ abrdv, (2) (On xxi. 1) ‘Ops bre 0d cuvexds adrois émixwpidger, ovd" 
worep Eumpoober; "Eddvn yotv ri éonépa kal dwémryn: elra werd oxrd nuépas wad 
amat, kal mdkw dmrérrn elra werd Tatra éml ris Oaddoons, Kal radu werd ToAdO0 
Tod PdBov...Tahatwpoupévas éplararo 6 "Inoots (Cramer, émirds 6é avrots 
Tadavtwpoupévots), (3) (On Acts i. 3) (Cramer) édlararo yap kai adloraro mau. 
The comparison suggests that there has been a confusion between dmémrn and 
amwéorn. 
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perhaps it emphasizes the non-reality, ‘‘zs mot really Shepherd.” 
According to this view, John would have written 0 pa mown ay as 
he has written (x. 1) 6 2 eloepxdpevos, if he had meant “he that is 
not a shepherd.” But he means something different ; in effect, he is 
declaring that the hireling is “‘zo shepherd.” 

On 2 Aid cé (2297) 

[2705] A very important illustration of {@ 6a oé occurs in a 
passage where Epictetus describes the philosopher as using similar 
language in the moment of death, iii. 24. 95 foll. ‘For this cause the 
man that is really good—bearing in mind both who he is and whence 
he has come, and by whom he has been brought into being—is 
wholly absorbed in this one thought, ow he can fill his appointed 
place in orderly and willing obedience to God: Dost thou will me to 
exist yet [longer]? [Then I will do so], as a free man and noble, as 
thou hast willed: for thou hast made me unshackled in my own 
sphere. But, on the other hand [ Zerhaps] thou hast no further need 
of me (‘AAX’ ovkére prov ypetav éxes;)? I praise and bless thee 
(KaAds wou yévouro) [then]! Even up to this day I Rept on abiding 
[on earth] simply for thy sake, and for no other (xai péxpe viv dua oe 
énevov, d0 aAAov ovdeva).” Here the context indicates that dua oé 
means “for thy service,” “in orderly and willing obedience (evrdxrws 
kat evreas)” to God. Other instances are iv. 1. 163 é&eAOe da 7a 
ma.dia, ‘escape for the sake of the children,” i.e. to do them service, 
iv. 8. 17 dca Kadds éroiovv...ob dia Tots Oeatas érolovv, aAAd 
b¢ éuavrov, “not for the sake of the spectators but for my own sake,” 
where he proceeds to exemplify the statement by using a dative of 
advantage, jo0Ouov éuavt@ kadds, “TI used to eat decently for my own 
sake.” Comp. 1. 17. 18 ov8& yap Xpvoimmov xpetav exouev Sv adrov 
..,0vde yap tod Orov 8 avrdv, where he subsequently (i. 17. 29) 
explains that he goes to the Ovrys or “sacrificer,” ovx avtov Oavpdcas 
“not out of reverence for him” but out of reverence for his teaching. 
No doubt Epictetus frequently uses da twa to mean “zhanks to 
so-and-so,” but that is not the meaning in any of these passages. 
Where the verb employed with did twa is passive or neutral, dd may 
mean “thanks to.” But often, where it implies action and active 
service, it means Foy the sake of.” 

On various meanings of cic (2305—8) 

[2706] The peculiarity, and the importance, of i. 18 6 dv e’s Tov 
xoAmov are in danger of being obscured by vague affirmations that 
“eis is used for év in Byzantine and modern Greek,” and that the 
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same use is. to be found in’ N.T. generally and in John elsewhere, 
e.g. 1x. 7 Uraye viar eis tiv KorAvpByOpav rod &. (8 épunvederar 
“Areoradpévos). This last, however, may be illustrated (2305 a) from 
the use of Aovw, Barrw, and Barrifw in other authors!: and it affords 
no ground for thinking that John would use «is for év with eipd. 

[2707] Again, as to xix. 13 jyayey tw tov “Incody Kal exadirev 
éri Byuatos eis témov, the eis is shewn by the context not to be 
connected with éxa@.cev in the sense of ‘‘on” (which is represented 
by éwi) but to mean “(going out] to,” being influenced by #yayev 
efw, and the preposition helps to illustrate two points on which John 
lays stress (1745 2) namely, that Pilate had to go out to the Jews as 
the Jews would not come into his palace, and that the sentence was 
pronounced outside the palace in a place where a special tribunal 
was erected. That John would not have used xa6i{w eis we may 
perhaps infer from vi. 3 avqjAGev 82 eis 7d dpos "I. Kal exe? éxdOyTo, as 
compared with Mk xiil. 3 xa@ypévov airod eis 76 “Opos (Mt. xxiv. 3 
éxi tod "Opovs). Kafifw eis is classical Greek, but John does not 
use it”. 

[2708] Among other N.T. meanings of «is not found in John, is 
“near” or “at” before place-names, e.g. “the things that happened 
[away] at Capernaum,” “ Philip was found [away] at Azotus,” “to 
be a¢ Jerusalem by the feast,” “that Paul was in custody [away] at 
Caesarea®.” This can hardly be paralleled from classical authors. 
The meaning “with a view to,” “in regard to,” ‘‘in relation to” 
—very common in Thucydides, when used with verbs of action 
generally and of “expending” in particular, and also to denote 
friendly or unfriendly relations*—is frequent in the Pauline Epistles, 





1 [2706 a] See Steph. on Bdrrw and Bamrifw with els and even (109 A) mpés, 
and comp. Mk i. 9 ¢Bamric@n els rév’I. (where Mt. and Lk. differ). Blass (p. 123) 
says, on ix. 7, ‘‘ viva however appears not to be genuine.” But the omissions of 
it, and the variations of its position in several authorities, may perhaps be explained 
by (1) its unusual position, (2) a desire to conform the text to ix. 11 elmév wou dre 
Traye els Tov Diwap Kai vivar. If vivac had been interpolated into ix. 7 from ix. 
II, would it not have been interpolated in the same order, z.e. at the end of the 
sentence? In any case the nature of the verb, and of the context, which implies 
motion, make eis in ix. 7 easily explicable, as also in Mt. il. 23, iv. 13, Lk. xxi. 37. 

2 [2707@] Chrys. (on Jn vii. 1) says dre yap els 7d dpos exdOnro, pyoiv, HY 7 
éopry Tod waaxa. Quoting John loosely, he falls into language like that of Mark 
describing Christ as seated on the Mount of Olives. 

3 Lk. iv. 23, Acts viii. 40, xx. 16, xxv. 4. 

4 [2708 a] Comp. dpyaprdyw els in Atsch. Prom. 945, Mt. xviii. 21, Lk. 
xvii. 4. Jn, in the Gospel, uses duaprdvw always (thrice) absolutely; in 1 Jn, 
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and may perhaps explain the curious idiom in Mark—altered by 
many scribes and by the parallel Matthew—about breaking loaves 
“to the five thousand’.” But it is not found in John. 

[2709] Another important use of eis, dating from the best 
classical writers, is with verbs of speaking or proclaiming. Some- 
times it distinguishes speaking publicly to an assembly from speaking 
privately to a council. It is never used, in this sense, of addressing 
a single person. It is appropriate to the far-reaching and public 
nature of the méssage of the Gospel, and John lays stress on the 
publicity of Christ’s teaching ; but he never uses this idiom’®. 











where it occurs (10) more freq. than in any book of N.T., it is always absolute or 
with cognate accusative. 

1 [27086] Mk viii. 19—20 bre rods mévre dprovs éxAaca els Tos TevTa- 
rtoxiAlous..., bre Tovs éEwra els rods TeTp., parall. to Mt. xvi. g—Io Tovs wévTe Uprous 
rav mevraxixiNwv (D rots evt.)...rods émra &prous Tov rerp. (D rots Terp.). 
The text in Mk is greatly confused. As regards ‘‘ the four thousand,” the Syriac 
has the preposition ‘‘to” or ‘‘for.” Delitzsch has it in both clauses. This preposition 
might be interpreted as ‘‘ belonging to,” or ‘‘of.” Comp. Ezr. x. 13 ‘‘and the 
work is not for (5) one day,” els judpay uiav where 1 Esdr. ix. 11 has taken the 
meaning to be ‘“‘ belonging to one day,” i.e. ‘‘of one day,” judpas mas. 

[2708] But ékdaca eds, besides perhaps expressing the Semitic Original 
exactly, harmonizes with the classical Greek use of es with verbs of spending. 
From this came the use of eds in accounts of expenditure (Deissmann p. 118) ‘‘ fo 
lamps, so much” or ‘‘7o a sick horse, so much” etc. So here, there is a 
suggestion of items, ‘‘ Zo five thousand men, five loaves,” ‘‘ ¢o four thousand men, 
seven loaves.” ‘‘ To,” in this sense, would not often be used with persons except 
when regarded as labourers; but Deissmann, who calls this, when used of persons, 
‘*dativus commodi,” quotes (26.) rév. els Taynv otkov wxodounuévov ‘the house built 
with a view to [the occupation of] Tages.” If Tages was a labourer or bailiff the 
house might be built ‘‘with a view to” Tages but for the advantage of his 
employer. Having regard to this usage, it is best to render Mt. xx. 1 picOotoOau 
els Tov dumedGva ‘‘hire with a view ¢o the vineyard,” not ‘“‘hire [and bring] into the 
vineyard.” In Mt. v. 22 évoyos els rhv yéevvay—coming as a climax after évoxos 
TH Kploe. and 7@ ovvedply—probably combines two meanings, Ist, a penalty 
extending to Gehenna, 2nd, the penalty of being cast zz¢o Gehenna. For the 
first, comp. Numb. xxxii. 15 ‘‘as much as, or even (9) all this people,” es 6\nv riv 
cwaywynv TavTHY. 

2 [27092] Comp. Mk i..ar (W.H. marg.) kal evOds 7. ca BB. édldacKev els Thy 
ouvarywyhy, (txt) 7. caBB. “eloeNOco els rHv curv. édlSacxev1, Mt. om., Lk. iv. 31 Kal 
nv diddoxwy abrovs év ToI¢'caBB.: Mk i. 39 Kal 7rOev (SS, latt., ACD jv) knpicowy 
els Tas cwaywyds, Mt. iv. 23 mepifyev...duddoxwy év rats o. airav x. knpioowv, Lk. 
iv. 44 kal jv Kknpicowr els ras a. Here Mk is doubtful. Lk. iv. 44 appears to use 
els with a notion of extension or far-reaching publicity, sending forth the message 
of the Gospel into the synagogues, as in Lk. vii. 1 éwAjfpwoev...els Tas dkods Tod 
daod (perhaps with a suggestion of els rd uécov). As a proof that Luke considers 
the phrase good Greek, note Acts xvii. 20 els ras dkoas hudv, uttered by 
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[2710] As regards John’s use of oryjvar eis rd péoov (2307) 
compared with Luke’s orjva: év péow, we may adduce Mk iii, 3 
eyepe eis TO pévov, D éyepe xal oryOe (sic) év péow, d “in medium,” 
Lk. vi. 8 éyepe xai or7O eis 7d pécov, D &v 76 péow, d “in medio,” 
which shew how easily the two constructions might be interchanged 
according as the notion of coming zz/o an assembly was prominent 
or latent. Comp. Xen. Cyvopaed. iv. 1. 1 ods eis Td pécov’. 
Reasons have been given (2307) for thinking that John might 
deliberately prefer eis because of its spiritual suggestiveness. 

[2711] More direct in its bearing on the Johannine 6 dy eis are 
phrases in Mark where eis otxoy or eis rHv oikiav is used in connexion 
with Christ’. But the text of these is doubtful. Nor do the Papyri, 


philosophers (see dxoal, ‘‘ears,” in Lucian (iii. 585) Pkzlop. § 1). Acts ii. 22 
drodederyuévov amd rol Oeod els buds perh. means ‘‘approved from God in 
the sight of [all of] you,” or ‘‘ approved [as being sent] from God to [all of] you.” 
Comp. Herm. Vzs. ii. 4. 3 méuper oty KaAnuns els ras téw modes... parri dé 
vouderhoet Tas xHpas...c0 dé dvayvacy els TavTnv Thy Tod META TOV TpEecBuTEpwr... 
Tihs éxxAnolas, where the meaning seems to be ‘“‘ read [publicly] zo [the people of ] 
this city with the elders.’ Comp. Mk xiii. 10 kal els ravra rad &vn mpdrov 
Set knpuxOjvar (Mt. xxiv. 14 knpuxOhoerat,..rots ZOveoiv) and 1 Pet. i. 25 7d pha To 
evayyedio bev els buds (Hort) ‘‘ which was preached [reaching even] to you,” Lk. 
xxiv. 47 Kal. cnpuxOfvat...ueravolav "els'dpeow duapridy eis [reaching even to] ravTa 
ta @0vn, and Rom. viii. 18 riv wéddoveay Sdéav drroxarvPOfvac els Huds. 

[2709 5] That Aéyew els in this pd/ic sense is good Greek, appears clearly from 
Thucydides, especially when he describes the fear of Alcibiades lest the Spartan 
ambassadors should convert the Athenians to peace ‘‘if they should say the same 
things [publicly] to the Demos” that they had said, less publicly ‘‘ 2 the Bouldé,” 
v. 45 mv és Tov Ohuov TaiTd Aéywow (following éyovres év_rH Bovdy, and 
preceding és rov dfuov mapehOdvres) and comp. i. 72 épacav BovdAerOar kal avrol és 
TO WAHOOs aitay eiwetv, iv. 58 és 7d Kowdv Tr. 5h Abyous elev. In this sense, 
réyew els could not be used about addressing a single person. [In Herod.i. 86 ovdé 
TL paddov és éwurdv Aéywv 7 és away 7d dvOpwmivov the meaning is, ‘‘zzth 
reference to.” is dra may be used of one person or many; but probably Mt. x. 
27 els 7d obs i.e. “secretly,” is deliberately altered into mpds 1d ods by Luke (xii. 
3) who uses els dra for publicity in Acts xi. 22 jxovoOn 5é 6 Nébyos els Ta ra 
Ths éxkAnotas (as well as in the sense of penetration in Lk. i. 44 ws éyévero...els ra 
Grd pov), Luke’s liking for es in connexion with the spread of the Gospel may be 
illustrated by the Pauline doctrine, Rom. x. 18 wy ob« jKovoay; pevodvye, (Ps. xix. 
4) Els wacay riv yiv c&p\Oev 6 PObyyos airav. 

1 [2710 a] Ini Pet.v. 12 els qv orfire—regard being had to 24, i. 8 els dv and zd. 
iii. 20 els qv and to their several contexts—we should probably take els jv as 
combining two meanings (1) “‘looking to which” or ‘‘with a view to which,” 
and (2) ‘‘iz whzch.” , 

2 [2711 2] Comp. Mk ii. 1 (om. by parall. Mt.-Lk.) elcehOwv mddw eis Kad... 
Heovcbn Sre “ev olkw éorlv’, where marg. has els otxév éstw, SS is wanting, Latt. 
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so far as is at present alleged, give a safe instance of els torov elvas. 
Blass. (p. 122 n.) quotes Berlin Pap. (3rd cent.) Vol. i. 385 eis 
*Are~avbpeiay éori, But the context somewhat favours the view that 
the person spoken of is not actually at Alexandria but is coming 
there. Moreover the text has evou.. And the editors regard this as 
a misspelling for efox “will be going.” If this is the meaning it may 
be illustrated by Ox. Pap. (and cent.) 529 éyw dé eis Komrov pera 
Tod Wyemovos ely, “J am: going to Coptus.” I am informed that in 
Tebtun. Pap., Part 11. (416) not yet published (1905), a rather 
illiterate letter contains éyevdunv év "AXeéavdpeia followed by 
éyevdpny e's “AX. But yiyverOa «is is quite different from elva 
eis, of which (at present) no certain instance is adduced from 
papyri. 

[2712] These passages in Mark about the house or home of 
Christ, being omitted by Matthew and Luke, may be expected 
(2396) to be referred or alluded to by John. But the other details 
above mentioned appear in no way to help us to explain, indeed 
they make it more difficult to explain—except upon mystical and 
spiritual grounds—why John, who generally avoids eis for év, writes 
dy eis tév Kodmov about the Son of God at the beginning of his 
Gospel and év 7@ xoAmw about the beloved disciple toward the end 
of it. That he had some peculiar meaning in eis is made all the 
more probable because, so far as is alleged, eis xoArov without a verb 








‘‘in domo,” but ¢ “‘domi.” Again, after the words ‘let not man put asunder,” 
common to Mk and Mt., Mk alone has x. 10 xal els ri olxlay mddw of wabnral... 
émnpwrwv (Lk. om. the whole) SS “‘ when he entered the house again,” a ‘‘ domi,” 
6 “in domum,” f, & ‘‘in domo.” The mention of r4\w in Mk ii. 1, x. 10 
suggests that in both cases the meaning is (as SS in the latter) ‘‘ when he entered 
the house again.” 

[2711 4] Mk xiii. 16 has 6 els rdv d-ypév where parall. Mt. xxiv. 18, Lk. xvii. 31 
have 6 év rg (Lk. om. r@) dypg. In this last passage, the antithesis between the 
previously mentioned ‘‘on the housetop” and “into the field” resembles that in 
1S. ix. 26 ‘‘on the housetop...went out...abroad,” LXX ws &w but “AAXos (Field) 
has els dypév. In x S. a verb of motion is expressed. Mark perh. intends to imply 
one, ‘‘the [man that is] on the housetop” being contrasted with ‘‘the [man that 
has gone out] to the field [to labour].” The fact that both Mt. and Lk. substitute 
év for els indicates that Mk’s idiom was of the nature of a mannerism. Neither 
els olxov nor els dypdy could very well have a Semitic origin, as the Semitic 
preposition used in “at home” and ‘‘abroad” is almost always ‘‘ 2,” not “ Zo.” 
Lk. xi. 7 els tiv Kxolrnv elolv (D and latt. é& rq xolry) has not been illustrated by 
other examples, and it appears alien from Hebrew and Latin. The meaning may 
be ‘‘[recently come] ¢o bed.” 
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of motion occurs nowhere’ in the Bible, nor in Greek literature, 
whereas év «xéArw is very common, and is familiar to all in the 
phrase “in Abraham’s bosom’.” It is therefore natural to infer 
that eis has a spiritual meaning—somewhat as in the Pauline Epistles 
where men are said to be baptized, or confirmed, or fulfilled, or made 
to grow, “zzfo Christ,” and where it is said concerning God, Rom. 
X1. 36 eis abrov Ta mdvta, and 1 Cor. vill. 6 npets eis avrov (1475)*. 

[2713] One explanation may be that, as the beloved disciple is 
said to be (xiii. 23) “lying zz the bosom” of the Lord when he 
asks Him to reveal a secret, so the Son is described as being ‘“‘zn¢o 
the bosom of the Father” because He is regarded as the revealing 
Mediator passing from man to God and from God to man. But, 
beside this, it is not improbable that John is alluding to ancient 
traditions about Christ’s “home.” It has been maintained elsewhere 
(1451—8, 1839 foll., 2644 (i)) that John’s description of Christ as 
“laying his head to rest” on the Cross contains an allusion to the 
Matthew-Luke saying “The son of man hath not where to lay his 
head to rest.” If that is so, we may still more reasonably expect 
some Johannine allusion to Mark’s repeated traditions about a 
“house” or “home” into which Christ enters—traditions almost 
always omitted by Matthew and Luke*. The discussion of these 
must be reserved for a future treatise. On the single occasion on 
which John associates the mention of a house with Christ’s teaching 
or action Origen calls the “house” (2329) “omnem hujus mundi 
domum ac totius ecclesiae domum.” An attempt will be made in 
a future treatise to shew that John desires to meet various unprofit- 
able and conflicting traditions about Christ’s ‘‘ house” by saying, at 
the outset of his Gospel, that He was to be regarded as being in 
no earthly house, but as being in heaven—even while on earth— 
leading men “to the bosom of God.” 
On iii. 34 ék metpoy (2324) 

[2714] On iii. 34 od yap é« pérpov didwow, Chrys. agrees with 
Apollinarius in taking é« pérpou as perpy, “ We all have received the 








1 Hor. Heb. on Lk. xvi. 22—3, and comp. 2 S. xii. 3 (Heb., Gk, and Targ.). 

2 [2712.2] The Pauline Epistles exemplify all the uses of e/s above mentioned 
except ‘‘at” with places, which would naturally be rare in hortatory language. 
His is also very rare, in any sense, in Revelation. 

8 [2713a] Mk ii. 1, iii. 20, vii. 17, 24, ix. 28, 33 (but see Mt. xvii. 25), x. 10. 
See also Mt. ix. 28 (which is in the style of Mk). 
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energy of the Spirit dy measure (pétpw)...but He has it without 
measure (auérpyrov).” Wetstein gives a great number of instances 
from Greek, Latin, and Hebrew (including Vaytkra R. 15 ‘Spiritus 
S. non habitavit super Prophetas nisi mensura quadam”) of “dy 
measure” or “‘ according to measure”; but none have “from measure.” 
Nonnus, however, takes the words to imply a spontaneous stream, as 
distinct from “ measures” of water, oipavébev yap Otros dv és xOdva 
mréupe Beds xporopytopa xdcpov Ilarpwys codins aitoccvtov duBpov 
iddANer- Od yap pérpa Aéyouo Péper Adyos, GAAG of aici Movvw rvedpa 
Sidwow deriBeos poov éudys: and this suggests the most satisfactory 
solution. John has in view the living water of the Spirit (Ps. xxxvi. 
8—g ‘‘Thou shalt make them drink of the river of thy pleasures, for 
with thee is ¢he fountain of life”) as compared with draughts from the 
“* measured vessel” (comp. ii. 6 perpytds) of the. Law. Mérpw might 
have meant linear (not liquid) measure as pérpov means in Rev. 
xxi. 17. But é« wérpov could not mean this and might therefore 
seem preferable!. 

On Aw with genitive applied to time (2331) 

[2715] Aid, with genitive, applied to time, means “passing 
through.” If the time means the whole of a life, age, year, month, 
or day, dia often means “ throughout” (dos being often inserted) ; 
but, if there is no such notion of wholeness, it means “‘ passing through 
one period to a period that follows,” i.e. ‘after an interval of.” This 
zs always the meaning where a number is mentioned. Atx vuxtds, 
however (Steph.) is sometimes loosely used to mean “dy night.” 
Plutarch Quaest. Rom. 279 F ovk...mera gwrds...ddda Sua oKdTovs 
may throw light on Acts v. 19 (comp. xvi. 9, xvii. 10, xxiii, 31) 
where an angel opens the door for Peter “dy night,” suggesting 
perhaps that the deliverance took place, in part, “dy means of,” or 
“with the aid of,” night. Steph. gives xo instance in which did ts used 
with a number of years, days, etc. to mean anything but “after the 
interval of.” Most frequently ‘‘ after the interval of the third, fourth 








1 [2714a] A generic term for Heb. liquid measure occurs (Buhl 487 6) in Lev. 
xix. 35 (Vyos, Ezek. iv. x1, 16, wérpov, 1 Chr. xxiii. 29 LXX om. (or includes that 
and another word under pérpov) but al. (prob. Aquila) dmoowpwréy (Field) “ut 
praepositio quidem primam vocis Hebraeae literam repraesentet,” and he com- 
pares Ps. cxxxviii. 20 da-éyvoa. This suggests that, in connexion with this 
particular word for ‘‘ measure,” the ‘‘ praepositio” é« might arise from “ prima 
vocis Hebraeae litera,” and the same statement applies to another Heb. word 
meaning ‘‘ #easure” in Sir. xxxi. 27 (Jewish Q. 1889, p. 6). 
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year etc.” means “every third or fourth year.” But Herod. i. 62 dia 
évdexdrou éreos, describing the long interval during which Pisistratus 
waited to effect his return to Athens, appears to mean “after an 
interval extending to the eleventh year” (not, as L.S., “in the course 
of the eleventh year”)!. The facts confirm the view taken in 2331 
that dca in Acts i. 3 means “after an interval of.” "Ey, rather than 
dua, would be used to express “in the course of ?.” 





1 [2715 a] In an extremely obscure passage, Lucian Hzst. Conscr. 21 (ii. 30) 
ridicules a fabulous account of a death by self-starvation undergone by Severianus, 
who attacked Osroes and was taken prisoner and killed by him. Lucian says that 
“the man’s suffering” was, in fact, a matter of three days only; whereas men 
starved to death mostly last as many as seven days—“ unless one were to resort to 
the supposition that Osroes elorixe: mepimévwv éor’ av D. yuge ardrnra Kal da 
Tobro ovK émipyaye (v.r. émijye) dtd THs €Bdduns.” The meaning is disputed. But it 
affords very slight ground for supposing that 6a reocapdxovra yuepOv can mean 
‘*through forty days.” Like the extract from Herodotus it describes an interval of 
prolonged waiting, and the final words seem to ridicule the notion that Osroes 
stood waiting ‘‘¢2// the expiration of the seventh day.” It certainly does not mean 
‘* during the seventh day.” 

? [2715 4] As regards év, ‘‘in the course of,” or ‘‘ during,” in vi. 39—54 (see 
2548) the Mss. vary greatly, between 77, and & 77, before éoxdry uépg. W.-H. 
gives, in order, two instances without év, a third with é& (vi. 44), and a fourth 
without €v. As €N follows (or would follow), in some of these cases, AYTO 
Or AYTON, it might be easily dropped or inserted, after the similar letters o 
or ON. But & ry éoxd7y hua occurs, without v.r., in xi. 24 év TH dvaordce, ev T. 
é. 7., xii. 48 éxetvos Kpwel abrov év r. é. 7. Both there, and in vii. 37 ev d¢ rp é. 
q...7Hs €oprhs, the preposition seems to mean ‘‘in the course of” ; and ‘‘ the last 
day” is regarded, not as a date or a point of time, but as a period 772 the course of 
which great events take place. If this view is correct, & Ty é. 4. in vi. 44 may be 
regarded as a climax, the weightiest of the three utterances in vi. 39—44, and vi. 
54 as being a separate utterance. 

[2715] As regards ca8Barw with or without év, the preposition may be 
regarded as emphasizing the sacred period of rest during which work may not be 
done. But it is very doubtful whether John ever omits év with this word. B and 
some latt. versions omit it once, so that W.H. bracket it, in vii. 22—3 xal [év] 
caBBdarw wepiréuvere...el meptrounv...hauBdaver év oaBB....vyi% érolnca év caBB. 
But the latt. vss. omit it also in v. 16 rafra érole év caBBdrw. And B, before 
other words, (against W.H.) omits év temporal in ii. 19, 23, xviii. 39. In ii. 19, 
23, év, if inserted by B, would come at the end of a line and would be liable 
to omission as being written in small letters. In xviii. 39, EN might be dropped 
after YMIN, especially if the latter was written YMEIN in B’s archetype. In ii. 19, 
vii. 22 EN follows Kal, and the latter, if written ke in B’s archetype, might easily 
cause the omission of a following € meaning EN. A fréord one might maintain 
that, in vii. 22—3, caBBdrw was used at first unemphatically to be followed 
by a more emphatic év caBBd7w: but the evidence negatives this supposition. 

[2715 d@] Ev, or card, is always used by Mk, Mt., and Jn, with éopr7 to express 
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ca aati n yc e 
On vi. 21 HeeAoN OYN AaBein (2346) 

[2716] Nonnus paraphrases this Kat pu éAciv pyvéavov (sic) és 
bAKdda> Kat pévos adpns”Hy tote, Kal médev Gppos, érel Oeodwei Tada 
Ola véos rrepdes, dvépwv Sdixa, voodw éperpdv, Tyremdpors Atpeverow 
Spideev adtoudrn vyds!, where pevéawoy implies earnest desire that 
was not fulfilled because the vessel was brought to shore by a heaven- 
sent blast before the disciples could receive Jesus on board. Chrys. 
takes the same view, twice repeating that Christ “dd not go on 
board,” and attempting to give a reason for it. Both take 7@cAov as 
denoting unfulfilled desire. 

[2717] In the LXX, forms of 76cdov are very rare as compared 
with those of 70édnoo. The 3rd pers., #Ocdov, 7Ocde, without ov, 
hardly occurs outside apocryph. exc. in Judg. xiil. 23 «i nOcrev 6 
Kipios where Theod. (and sim. A) has éBovrero (and see other 
instances from LXX in 17352). Many Indices do not distinguish 
between 6éAw and é6éAw, so that statements must be cautiously based 
on them. In Egypt. Pap. Indices, é6éAw is very rare; but 76éAyoa 
is sometimes used about authoritative resolutions of those in power, 
and ovx 7OéAnocev means “he refused” ; 70«Aev occurs (according to 
the Indices) only once, and then apparently of unfulfilled desire®. 





“during” or ‘in the course of.” Lk. alone has the dat. without prep. in Lk. ii. 
41 émopevovro,..rh éoprq, “‘at the feast.” Strictly, Lk. should have said ‘‘for the 
feast,” or “‘¢o the feast” (as Jn vii. 8, 10, xi. 56, xii. 12 els rhv éoprjv) and hence 
D ins. é, d “in die festo,” 4 ‘in diem sollemni (szc),” ¢ ‘ad dies solomni (szc),” 
f “in die solemni,” @ ‘‘ die sollemni.” 

1 [2716] For peveatyw signifying vain desire see J. xv. 617 4\X’ odd’ ds 
divaro phta pdda wep peveaivwy and comp. Z/. xv. 104. "Hy rére is perh. an 
imitation of Virgil’s ‘‘sed fudt,” “was a thing of the past:”” HTOTE might easily 
spring, asa corruption, from HCTOTE Z.e. Ho76 Te, but (Steph.) jar does not appear 
to be used of “settling down.” Ocodwéi rahug may be illustrated from Chrys. (ad 
loc.) ob yap pdvov dopadh adda kal €& oplwy abrots mapérxe Tov moby. 

2 (2716 4] Tivos dé evexev ov dvéBn els TO motov;...ovK évéBn dé els Td wAotor, 
iva 7d Oadua peitov épydonra. Chrys. supposes that Christ first walked on the sea, 
and then, ‘“‘as soon as He had appeared to the disciples, in the same moment, removed 
to the land, (dua re dpOn xal dméorn dw adra&v).” He quotes vi. 21 70edov 
AaBetv adrdv: Kal evOéws 7d wotoy éyyvs Tis yijs éyévero. Perhaps % means this in 
substituting él riv yqv_els qv Umjvrncev ‘‘the land to which Jesus came to meet 
them.” Origen (on Prov. xxx. 19) has ev0éws yap éyévero Td motoy émi Thy viv els 
jy vmjyov, Oela Suvdme. 

3 [27170] See Oxy. Pap. ii. no. 237, col. vii. 10, 18, 19 etc. Here, and 
in several other passages of this long petition, the word seems to mean ‘‘ willed,” 
‘‘ decreed,” ‘‘decided”’ (once re@eXjxacr). In Faydm Pap. 131. 7 obx nOédnoev 
means “refused.” In Oxy. iii. no. 472. 14 ‘‘did not wish (ovx 70edev) her to 
survive him” the context indicates that the desire was frustrated. 
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According to the Indices of Lucian and Aristotle, #0edov does not 
occur in those authors, although é@é\w and 6éd are frequent in 
them’. The fact that #eAov occurs twice at no great interval in 
Test. xii. Patr. and that it is used by Hermas to express a modest 
wish’, indicates that it may have been freely used by some writers ; 
but its rarity in the writers above-mentioned and its non-existence in 
Mt.-Lk., confirm the view taken elsewhere (17354) that in the 
Walking on the Waters John’s use of 7jOeAov is connected with Mark’s 
use of 7OeAev®. 
On i. 30 Yep aytoy (2369) 

[2718] On this passage Blass (p. 135) says that the use of vaép 








? [2717 4] Lucian’s Index has Dial. Marin, xiii. 2 (i. 321) ovk des, ‘‘you did 
not wish,” but nowhere des or 79éAnoas. Schenkl’s Index to Epictetus gives 
H0edov (without dv) 1st pers. sing. “I could have wished,” “1 should have liked” 
(in vernacular English, “I only wish”’) in i. 10. 6 ‘‘I only wish I could stand by 
him and remind him” (comp. iv. 1. 143 ‘‘I only wish I could stand over one of 
these people” and Gal. iv. 20 #@edov 5é mapeivat), i. 29. 35 ‘‘ I should have liked 
to go on still as a pupil,” and sim. i. 29. 38, ii. 8. 16 etc., almost always of 
impracticable (and often of unreasonable) desires. So in 2nd pers. i. 1. 18 (and 
comp. iii. 23. 13) Tl of; #Oedes wdvras tpaxndoxornbfiva; “would you have 
liked to see all the world beheaded ?”’ and 3rd pers. ii. 9. 22 ofov el ris déxa Alrpas 
dpat wh Suvvduevos, tov rod Alayros AlOov Bacrdfew AOedev “as though a man 
unequal to carrying ten pounds woz/d dike to lift the stone of Ajax!” In ii. 17. 
33 70edov 5° dopadds éxew the desire is scoffed at by Epictetus (ob Oeds ef, w 
&v@pwre) as absurdly ambitious.. It occurs with a neg. in iv. 11. 24, ‘God 
forbid! I would not wish such a thing, even if it were to make me a wise man 
(o86’ ef copos Eueddov elvas #Oedov).” Schenkl gives only one instance of 7Oedes 
dy (iii. 17. 4) ‘‘could you possibly have wished,” referring to a disgraceful 
action. 

[2717 ¢] Schenkl’s very copious Index gives no instance of 70eXe in Epictetus. 
Swete’s note on Mk vi. 48 is ‘‘Vg. volebat praeterire eos...With the feigned 
purpose comp. Le. xxiv. 28 and see Mc. v. 36, vii. 27.” But 70edev (so far as 
I know) never means “he feigned,” and the passages referred to in Mk and Lk. 
do not contain 76<er. i 

2 [27172] Test. xii. Patr. Rud. § 1 ef uh laxwB...rpoondtaro mepl éuod...dre (?) 
HOere Kipros dvedeiv pe, 26. Sym. § 2 x. éhOdv ‘PovBhu éhumhdn HOedre yap adrov 
dtacdoau.... In Herm. Mand. v. 1. 7, 70edov yvGvat, ‘‘ volebam cognoscere,” is 
like our “ 7 wanted to know—in case you can spare me five minutes—whether you 
think.,.,” which does not imply that the ‘‘want” is given up. 

3 (2717 ¢] Mt. xiv. 25 #\Oev mpds avrovs has neither 70edov nor #Oe)ev. 
Possibly there may have been some Gk confusion between HA@EN and HOEAON 
or HOEAEN. In Jn vi. 21, the Cureton. Syr. (Burk.) has ‘* And they were willing 
that they should receive him,” but SS “and when they took him” ; % has Gov for 
HOedov, an interchange like that in 2 S. xxiii. 9, where B* reads 7eAe for 
mrGe. 
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for mepi as in Aéyew vrep “to speak about,” (r) “is common in Attic 
and Hellenistic Greek,” (2) ‘‘as also in the LXX,” (3) that it ‘is 
found more rarely {in N.T.} and is almost confined to Paul,” and he 
instances “Jo. i. 30 vaép ov (rept ob NCA al.) efov, 2 Cor. vill. 23 
eire Urtp Tirov (‘as concerning’), xii. 8 drép Tovrov mapexadeoa (‘on 
this account,’ ‘on behalf of this’)...2 Thess. ii. 1, xavy@oOau trep 
often in Paul, also ducwitcbae vrép, ppoveiv vrép (in Phil. i. 7 ‘to 
think upon ’ in iv. ro ‘to-care for’).” (4) On Jni. 30 he adds (p. 313) 
‘better ov without prep. Nonn. Chrys.” 

[2719] (x ) A distinction should be drawn between xép twos 
masc. and brép twos neuter. The former almost always means ‘ 
behalf of,’ or at all events suggests some zwferest in the person 
mentioned. Comp. J. vi. 524 vrtp oébev aicxe axotw mpds Tpwwv 
implying that Hector blushes for his brother Paris, whom he would 
gladly defend, when he hears the Trojans revile him, Soph. Gd. Zyr. 
1444 ovtws ap avdpos abdAiov revoecO vreép (i.e. taking any interest in 
the fallen king), Lucian De Salt. 9 (ii. 273) of Achilles “receiving 
good news about (zuvOavopevos rep)” his son. In Plat. Legg. 776 E, 
the meaning may well be that Homer, ‘‘making proclamation zz 
behalf of Zeus (vwép tov Aids ayopevwv),” has ‘openly declared” or 
“given sentence” that Zeus takes away half a man’s being when 
he takes his freedom: that is, he speaks for the god, though not in 
the first person, as though he were in the counsels of Zeus’. 


1 [2719 a] Plato 776 © may be punctuated thus, 6 6¢ codwraros huiv Tar 
Tontav Kal amepyvato vrép Tod Acés, ayopedwr, ‘‘has actually given sentence in 
the name of Zeus, making public proclamation thereof.” Comp. 2. 580 B 14: 67 
Mot, pny éyd, viv Hn -domep 6 da ravrwy KpiTns Gmopalyerat, Kal od obrw, ‘“as the 
judge gives his sentence [as to which chorus is first, which second] so do you,” 
followed by mic@wowueba ody Khpuxa ‘‘let us hire a herald” to proclaim the 
sentence. Homer, then, seems to be the ‘‘herald” giving sentence in behalf of 
Zeus. Conversely, comp. Epict. li. 23. 7 ti ydp éore 7d drodawduevov bmép 
éxdorns ToUTwy Ta Suvdpewy...with 2. wHTe THs dpariKhs wor’ AKovgas Neyovons TL 
mept éavrfs; ‘What is it that declares in behalf of each of these faculties ?...Did 
you ever hear the faculty 6f sight uttering a word adoud itself?” 7z.e. there is a 
higher power that speaks 77 behalf of, or as the interpreter of, its servants, for they 
cannot speak about themselves. Apart from Xen. Cyrof. (discussed in 2370 a), 
Steph. gives no other instances except from an affidavit in Demosth. 554,11 7 
cicayyeNla €560n...0mép Apiordpxov, and Aeschin. 22, 12 (ch. 154 Teubn. p. £57) 
brép airay Wygreicbar dv 7 Slwés 4. As to the former, since a contest is said to 
be ‘‘in behalf of (bmép) life or death,” twép Tivos (masc.) came to be used in an 
action of a public character (elcayyeNla), perh. meaning at first ‘2 behalf of,” 
and then ‘‘for or against,” comp. Arrian Alex. i. 25.8 Tl xp Umép ’AreEdvdpou 
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yrGva. In Aeschin., the precefling words (ri duets d6uwudxare ;) and the context, 
indicate that avrdy is neut., as in the accepted Latin transl. ‘Vos quid jurastis ? 
De its rebus pronuntiaturos que in accusatione preescriptze sunt.” Steph.’s 
numerous instances from Polyb. are all neuter. Lucian’s Index gives abundant 
instances of dép with gen. of person, but all mean “ pro,” exc. perhaps Phal. 
prior to (ii. 197) dda pev bwep éuod axnxods, mel 0’ emetpadbn amAdbev érawav pe 
where the Latin gives ‘‘de me,” and the meaning may be ‘‘in controversy for and 
against me.” [If the meaning had been “ other [good things] in my favour,” we 
should have expected @\Xa re... xal.] 

[2719 4] In Arrian’s Exped. Alex. brép is freq. used with genit. of person and 
verbs of writing, inquiring etc. In his preface, distinguishing between ypdg¢w mepl 
and ypdgw trép, he says, doa wey (?) ratra dudw mept ’Adetdvdpov.. .éuvéypayav 
Tabra é€yw as mdvrn adnOA dvaypddw..."Addor wey d dAdo brrép ’ANeEdvSpou- 
avéypaway, oud” torw umep drov wieloves 7 dévugdwydbrepor és dAAHAOUs. The dugw 
are Ptolemaeus and Aristobulus, and he proceeds to explain that these two wrote 
without being influenced by love of gain or other pressure. These two write in a 
detached and disinterested way “‘ aout’? Alexander ; the others “iz behalf of,” or 
“tn praise of” him (or perhaps ‘‘in a controversial spirit about him eee 
proceeds (z4.) to say that he has neglected mere idle oral tradition or talk 
“in favour of ” Alexander (rdvry dicta ws Neyoueva udvov bmép’A.). It is perh. 
significant that vi. 2.6 vmép ’Adetdvdpou Evveypawe is followed by éwedoaro. Of 
course vrép with genit. of person may mean “aout” a man, or men, when regarded 
impersonally, as an enemy, a nation etc., as in Arr. Alex. i. 5. 3 0. Tov 
A’rapiarav, ii. 6. 2 §. Aapelov, v. 5.1 0. ’Ivddv. The Index to Arrian contains 
several instances where tiép Twos masc. means “in behalf of,’ as in N.T. 

[2719] “Twép, in dwogalverba brép, has been shewn (2719 a) to mean 
“in behalf of,” or ‘tn the name of.” Contrast Epict. iii. 18. 4 wept Zwxpdrovs 8’ 
ovx amephvavro ol dixaorai;—z.e. ‘‘gave sentence adout Socrates.” Epictetus 
appears never to use wep for wepi. The former, when used with the genitive, he 
mostly connects with verbs that imply anxious effort to gain some prize, retain 
some possession, or defend some person. His view is (ii. 16. 41, and comp. iv. 
10. 22) that it is right to ‘‘strive even to desperation for the sake of (iwép) 
tranquillity, freedom, noblemindedness,” for these things are parts of oneself; but 
it is only fools that would be anxious for the sake of a mere possession. Hence 
the parenthesis with trép in the following, amidst a group of zrepé clauses, ii. 13. 
Ir ahha trepl Tod cwyarlov dywGuev—trép Tod xryoediov (comp. iii. 18. 3 él 7d 
owudriov—eml Td kxrnoeldvov)—repl roi ri db TH Kalioaps, mepl Trav rw 5’ ovdevds. 
This might be paraphrased: ‘‘But we are anxious adowt the paltry body— 
[anxious] for the sake of that most trumpery possession !—adout what Ceesar will 
think—but never a jot aéout the things within us.” The b7ép clause anticipates 
and meets the objection: ‘‘Why of course a man is anxious for the sake of his 
body !” and the meaning is, we are anxious for the sake of external unrealities, but 
we are not anxious, not even in the lowest sense, ‘‘adou¢t” internal realities. In 
i. 19. 26 brép lepwotvns édddec por, brép appears from the context to mean “‘ adout 
the advisableness of attempting to obtain”’ such an office (for it does not seem likely 
that Uaép could mean ‘‘to secure my interest for his application”). The closest 
approximation of wmép to mepl that I have been able to find is in iv. 1. 105 where 
etxaptorety (elsewhere twice used with éri) is used with dép: but even here brép 
probably represents a feeling less detached and more emotional than would be 
represented by ep. Similarly, in English, when we say ‘‘sorry or thankful for” 
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[2720] (2) In LXX, urép with gen. is very rare except in the 
titles of Psalms and in the phrases 6 vmép and irép ov. In the 
Pentateuch, it occurs only in Deut. xxiv. 16 (ds) ‘‘the fathers shall 
not be put to death for the children” and xxviii. 23 6 ovpavés 6 vrép 
xepadys cov. Different authors and Mss. use vrép and 7epi differently. 
As to genit. of person, note Judg. vi. 31 “ Will ye plead for Baal?” 
vmép, A epi, 1 S. ii. 25 “who shall entreat for him?” vaep, A epi, 
but 1 S. i. 27 “for this child I prayed” vzep (no v.r.), 2 S. vii. 25 
and parall. 1 Chr. xvii. 23 (David to God) “thou hast spoken 
concerning thy servant and concerning his house,” S. LXX epi (once), 
Luc. vrép (b2s), Chr. LXX zpos and éi'. There are probably zery 
Jew instances of inép with genit. of person in canonical LXX meaning 
“about,” except in the various reading (Luc.) of David’s prayer 
quoted above?. 

[2721] (3) In N.T., vawép with genit. is relatively very much 
more frequent than in LXX. It occurs nearly twenty times in the 





(but ‘‘angry or delighted az”) there is a notion of having received something ‘‘ [zz 
return] for” which we make an emotional response of sorrow or thankfulness. 

[2719d@] ‘Yrép with genit. of pers. occurs in Epict. Fragm. (3 Schenkl, 136 
Schweig.) txép hudv BeBovr\evrac to mean ‘‘in behalf of” and also with ypddw 
i. g. 27, where ypdg@w brép rwos means ‘“‘write zz behalf of” or “‘a letter of 
introduction for,” rep. i. g. 33 Umép TovTou Tl dAdo 7 avd-yKn ypddew éemicToras ws 
umép vexpod; Here there seems to be a play on writing a letter of introduction for 
the sake of helping a helpless creature and writing a letter of request for the sake 
of recovering a dead body to give it burial. It may be doubted whether the 
genit. is masc. or neut. in ii. 16. 42 dpxew me Oéders, ldwreverv, uevew, pev-yer, 
mévetOar, mrouTev; ey co. Umeép amdvTwy ToUTwY mpds Tovs dvOpwmous dmodoy?- 
coma: deléw tiv éxdorou gdiow ola éoriv, but TovTwy, if not masculine, is at least 
personal in effect. The Philosopher says to God, ‘‘ Make me play what part thou 
wilt, Ruler, Citizen, etc. I will justify thy ways to men, representing these 
characters [in accordance with thy will).” The discrimination between wept and 
vmép in Epictetus strongly confirms the conclusion that John likewise discrimi- 
nated between them. 

1 [2720] As to genit. of thing, comp. 1 Esdr, vii. 8 drép duaprias with Ezr. 
vi. 17 mepl duaprtas and Dan. ii. 18 ‘‘ mercies concerning this secret” (where there 
is a notion of intercession) LXX epi, Theod. drép, with 2d. vii. 16 “ concerning all 
this” LXX drép, Theod. repli. Comp. also Ezr. x. 19 (about sacrifice) zepi 
wAnumedjoews with para. 1 Esdr. ix. 20 baép ris dyvolas. In 2 S. vii. 1g 
‘‘spoken of thy servant’s house,” vii. 28 ‘‘ promised unto thy servant,” the LKX 
has vwép, perh. (1) taking ‘‘ house” as a thing, and (2) confusing “‘ unto” with ‘‘in 
behalf of,” but the parall. LXX in 1 Chr. xvii. 17, 26 has érf in both cases. 

® [2720 6] In 1 and 2 Macc., bap with genit. occurs about 28 times, and when 
used with genit. of person, it alw. means “‘in behalf of” exc. in 2 Macc. ix. 8 
‘“above [the level of] men.” 
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Gospels (as compared with twice in the Pentateuch and Joshua) 
always with genit. of person, and—unless it can be proved that i. 30 is 
an exception—always meaning ‘‘in behalf of.” This also is its 
meaning in the Acts where the genitive is always personal, or quasi- 
personal, referring four times (out of seven) to sufferings ‘‘in behalf 
of the Name [of the Lord].” In the Pauline Epistles it occurs about 
ninety times, and in almost every instance it means “ix behalf of ” 
some person, or some name, or cause, for whith the Apostle contends as 
though contending for a person, or some object for which he is striving, 
or praying, or interceding: and in the very few instances in which 
this meaning is not expressed, it is probably always implied’. 
[2722] (4) As regards the alleged omission of éwép by Chrys. and 
Nonnus in 1. 30 otrds éorw trép ov, Migne prints two quotations of 
it by Chrys. thus (1) Otros jv qepi ob elrov: ‘O dricw pov épydpevos 
éumpoobév mov yéyover, (2) OSzos jv ov elrov: "Oricw pov épxerar avinp 
ds eumpoobev pov yéyovey, and a subsequent quotation of i. 15 thus 
(3) dricw pou épxerar bs eumpocbev pov yéeyovey although he has 
previously quoted i. 15 (ad Joc.) thus (4) otros qv ov lov, 6 éricw 
pov épxomevos Eumpoobev pov yeyovev. It will be observed, 1st, that 
Chrys. does not omit a prep. in his first quotation of i. 30 (though he 


1 [2721 a2] Mt. has it only in v. 44 (Lk. vi. 28) mpocevyeobe brép (Lk. rept) rav 
diwxdvtwv. Where Mk xiv. 24 has brép woddG@v, Mt. xxvi. 28 has zepl, and 
bracketed Lk. xxii. 19, 20 has Urép tuar. 

2 [27214] The single doubtful case of pers. genit. is Rom. ix. 27 Hoalas 6é 
kpager barép tod ‘Iopand, where Fritzsche may be right in alleging Arrian Ex. Al. 
vi. 2. 6imep AdeEdvdpou, “about Alexander” (2719 4), so that Israel is not a person, 
but a historical subject. But note the obvious contrast in Rom. xi. 2 Hyelq...ds 
évtvyxdvet...kaTa Tod "Iopajd. In Rom. xi. 2, Elijah intercedes against Jsrael and 
is rebuked by the answer that there ts ‘‘a remnant.” In Rom. ix. 27, Isaiah ‘‘cries 
in behalf of Israel” and announces that there will be a “‘remnant.” 2 Cor. viii. 
23 elre vrép Tlrov means ‘‘ whether [I have to stand up in defence] concerning 
Titus and his relations with you and myself” —I maintain that he has done you no 
wrong. In 2 Thess. ii. 1, drép tis mapovolas means—as Lightf. expresses it, 
‘roughly and broadly paraphrased ”—‘‘ to advocate the true view of the coming.” 
Phil. i. 7 xaOds eorw Slxaov éuol rodro dpovely brép ravrwv buoy, means that the 
Apostle is bound to feel confident, hopeful, and thankful ‘‘iz behalf of” his 
Philippian converts. 

[2721 c] ‘Ywép, when used with a verb and such phrases as vi. 51 ‘‘ the life of 
the world,” xi. 4 ‘“‘the glory of God,” Acts ix. 16 ‘‘my name,” Rom. xv. 8 “ the © 
truth of God,” 2 Cor. i. 6 ‘‘ your comforting,” 2 Thess. i. 4 ‘‘ your endurance ”— 
whether the verb be ‘‘contend” or ‘‘speak as an ambassador” or ‘‘ boast” or 
whatever else—manifestly implies a Zersonal interest “in behalf of” some person or 
some personified thing. 
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has wepi for trép), 2nd, that he alters éoriv to jv in both his 
quotations of i. 30 (conforming them to i. 15), 3rd, that he omits the 
important word avyp in his first quotation of i. 30. These variations 
detract from the value of his testimony and indicate that he mixed 
i. 30 andi. 15. The same statement applies to Nonnus so far as 
concerns jv in i. 30 Otros env bv éeurov, diorepos épxerat avyp. Even 
Origen uses epi in his commentary on Samuel (1 S. xxviii. 18 foll.) 
obTos éort rept ov éyd elrov, ‘O dricw pov épx., also omitting avyp'. 
It has been shewn above (2371) that avyp, if it means “ husband” or 
‘““bridegroom?,” goes far to explain urép. This view is confirmed 
by the fact that, when Origen says that the Baptist called Christ not 
only apvés but also avyp, he quotes the text correctly with vép, and 
he does it again later on*. The evidence from Chrys. therefore 
indicates nothing except that he did not understand the three points 
that differentiate i. 30 from i. 15, namely, éoriv for qv, vrép ov for 
ov, and the important insertion of avyjp. A review of all the 
evidence makes it almost certain that John did not use wép for mepi. 
On ix. 21 aytdc trepi éaytoy (2374—80) 

[2723] ix. 21 avrés wep éavtod AaAnoe, if translated according to 
classical Greek usage, would closely connect avros repi éavrod making 
avros little more than a preparation for emphasizing é€avrod “he will 
speak—e about his own self,” i.e. about himself and nothing else. 





1 [2722 a2] Lomm. xi. 328 Odros obv 6 oxipricas mpo yevécews, Iwdvvys 6 elrdv- 
‘* ourés éort, mepl ov éyw elrov: 6 dricw wou épxduevos Eumpoobév mou yéyove.” Kal 
“©6 méupas elré wo: ep dv dv l5ys ro mveDua KaraBaivor, kal mévov, ovTbs éorw 
6 vids Tod Bed.” ovTos, pact, overs det Incody Xpiordv ev xordg. “Hider yap avrov. 
ANA de’ brepBorhy SbéEns Suordy Te r@ Mérpw werolnxev. Origen is quoting freely 
but Lomm.’s text is also corrupt. We should prob. ins. the words bracketed as 
follows, ofros, pagly, obkére 7de’ Inoody Xpiordr [87] ev kowla [Fder]- Hder yap avrdv, 
adda Ov ¥..., “They assert that he no longer knew Jesus Christ [whom] in the 
womb [he had known]. Absurd (2068a)! For he knew Him,...but....” 

2 [27226] Origen (2722 c) ranks the-Baptist’s testimony as to dv#p along with 
his testimony as to duvés, suggesting that he laid stress on the former ; but his 
comment ad Joc. is lost. Crdmer ad Joc. prints (as one of several explanations of 
dvip given by Ammonius) 7 671 mdons ris hoyixfs Pdoews, b éore THs ExxAnolas, 
vupdlos éoriv. Ose 

3 [2722] Lomm. i. 47 olov 6'Iwavyns avrdv duvov Oe0d dvaryopeder Néywr, “Ide... 
kal dvdpa did tovrwy, Oirds éorw vmép ob éyw elrov bre Orlow pov..., rep. 2b. 
p- 156. In both passages, Origen, or the scribe, has perhaps rep. ome (of drlow) as 
ért. Nonnus (on Jn i. 13) seems to take aluara as referring to (2269) the mother 
and dvfp to the father, Ods pivots ovK wdwe AexXwids, ov Blos &yvw ’Avdpouéou 
Brdornua Oedjparos, ode kal avrh Lapkos épwrordkovo yausdos Hporev evvi}. 
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Thus 6 8 Karwv avrés éavrov dvetkev would not mean “Cato himself 
[virtuous though he was] committed suicide” but “Cato killed 
himself with his own hand,” as in Xen. Anab. ii. 4. 10 of 8 “EdAnves 
bpopwrtes TovTous avrol ef’ éavTdv éxwpour “ but the Greeks... marched 
entirely by themselves,” not “the Greeks themselves by themselves.” 
So 2 Cor. i. 9 GAA adrot év éavrois 7d amékpysa t. 0. éryyKapev means 
“we have had in our ow# selves the sentence of death” (R.V. “we 
ourselves ”—less suitably if it means “ we ourselves [as distinct from 
others].”) But where the context makes airés emphatic so that one 
pauses on it, it may be separated from the €avrov-phrase, as possibly 
in 2 Cor. x. 12 adda abrofi—év éavrois éavrods PETpOUVTES...00 TUVLaCLV. 
npets 5¢ ovx.... There W.H. make no stop after avroi, but avroi seems 
to refer emphatically to “certain persons” mentioned above and 
contrasted with “we” thus: “but ‘+ey—measuring themselves by 
themselves...have no understanding, but we....” So probably in 
Rom. viii. 23 ov povov 8€é, ddAa Kal avroi—riv drapxyv Tod mvevparos 
exovres [nuets|—xal avrot ev éavrois orevalouev, “we ourselves, we 
ourselves, I say, having in ourselves...” (not “in our own seives Mh 
In Jn ix. 21 the context exhibits the timordus parents shifting 
responsibility from themselves to their son, laying an increasing stress 
on the antithesis between “we” and “him”: “We (unemph.) know 
that this is our son...but how he now seeth we (unemph.) know not, 
or (2759a—/) who [as it is said] opened his eyes we (emph.) (npets) 
know not. Ask Aim (atrév)—he is of age—he (atrds) shall speak 
concerning himself”—where “he” means “‘he himself,” apart from 
us and uninfluenced by us. 

On vi. 15 aytoc ménoc (2375) 

[2724] Origen, commenting on Christ’s retirement to Ephraim 
(xi. 54) and mentioning other retirements, quotes vi. 15 yvods éru... 
dvexdpnoev eis 70 dpos and adds 4AN’ od pera tov pabytrdv adda pdvos 
(not abrds pdvos)’. The Latin 4 also omits ‘‘ipse.” Chrys. has yvovs 
oru...dvexwpnoev cis 76 Opos, and proceeds to comment, without adding 
airos povos. Both Origen and Chrys. omit the preceding wdAw (in 








* [2724a] Origen elsewhere (on Mt. xv. 29 dvaBas els rd dpos éxdOnro éxe?) says 
that the mountain represents the Ecclesia, and he argues that the disciples (Lomm. 
ili. 122) went up with their’ Master. This is before the Feeding of the Four 
Thousand. The going up to,the mountain at first wth the disciples affords 
a contrast with the going up to the mountain afterwards wethout the disciples 
(avrds pdvos). 
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dvexdpyoer madw eis 7d dpos). Nonnus does not express avros or 
aédw in his paraphrase, Ovpeos tAjevros épynpdada Svcaro mérpyy. 
Avcaro, implying “Aiding,” resembles éxp¥8y in Epiphanius (117 D 
Haer. xxix. 2) yvovs dvexdpnoe kai éexpvBy ev "Edpaip moda THs épyyov 
(after the words #AOov yap (pyci 70 evayyéAvoy) xpicar adrov «is 
Bactdéa) which also omits the words avrés povos. SS supports W.H. 
as to atrds pdvos, but the Curetonian Syr. has “he left them and fled 
again to the hill alone,” evyet is also the reading of x*, and Chrys., 
in his comment, uses this word, 6 8 Xpuords pevyet. Ti dyrore; 
Strangely enough, a little afterwards, Chrys., who has omitted the 
words réAw and pévos in describing Christ’s retirement, inserts them 
in the Walking on the Waters’. D and d add xaxet xpooyuxero after 
avtos pdvos, & has povos avros. 

[2725] In xii. 24 avrds povos pever there is no various reading. 
Latin versions of Origen twice paraphrase it as “doth not bring forth 
fruit.” Chrys. first quotes the greater part of xii. 24, including avros 
p. péver, then explains 7AGev 4 dpa, then o Koxkos...aroGdvy, but 
makes no attempt to explain avros pw. péve. But Origen elsewhere 
(in his comment on Jeremiah xi. rg in which he finds a reference 
to the “wood” of the cross) quotes xii. 24 édy pa KéxKos (for o x.) 
...avros povos péver and adds that, but for the crucifixion, guewev dv 
pévos 6 Kdxxos. There is nothing in his comment to shew clearly at 
first whether he took atrds to mean “zt” (as A.V.) or “dy itself” (as 
R.V.), but when he repeats the words, he transposes them into a form 
that may be rendered thus, ‘‘Consider therefore His saying [and 
ask] whether He has not intended (BeBovAnrat) this [z.e. a reference 
to the cross] saying, ‘The grain of wheat, except it, [or, it itself] fall 
into the earth and die (6 k. 7. oirov, éav: phy Teoov eis THY yHv arobdvy 
avrdés), abideth alone (p0ovos péver)’”—if we punctuate after avzds. 
Nonnus brings out the predicative meaning of avrds, “by itself 
and fruitless,” with great force?. 

[2726] Avrds zovos must be distinguished from pdves avtds (which 
x reads in Jn vi. 15).. The latter, according to the analogy of 
Sevrepos, tpitos etc. followed by avrés, would mean “alone by 
himself.’ It occur§ two or three times in Lucian to mean “ unique®.” 





1 [27246] Tivos oty &vexev dplnow avrods kal dvaxwpel; paddov dé, Tivos Evexev 
gaiverar mddw povos emi THs Gardoons Badlfwy ; 

2 [2725 a] Tére povvos érwovos avTd0. pluver “Aotropos, axpiiotos, dvxjporos, 
Gupmopos apmns. 

3 [2726 a] Lucian Demon. 29 (ii. 386) wdvos adrés dort Kal mpGros T&y diahexre- 
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But avros povos might have various meanings according to its 
context eg. “he himself (did it, and that too] alone and unaided,” 
or ‘‘[He is] by himself [quite] alone,” or “ [existing] by himself [and] 
alone’.’’ In vi. 15, avrés povos, coming at the end of the sentence 
is peculiarly emphatic (more so than in xii. 24) and the general 
confusion of the text, together with the difficulty of the phrase, suffice 
to explain the omission (by some) of avzds, or of pdvos, or of both. 
But the peculiar language springs from peculiar circumstances. In 
Gethsemane, Christ’s disciples were to “leave” Him “alone” 
{xvi. 32). After the Feeding of the Five Thousand (as Origen 
suggests”) they perhaps went, from one point of view, still further 
from their Lord, if they abetted the multitude against Him, and 
desired to see Him “made a king” by force. If ever the Son could 
be called “alone”—though He could not really de “alone” because 
the Father “was with” Him—it was on this occasion; and this 
perhaps is the meaning of the final avrds povos, ‘“‘—by Himself, even 
the disciples being against Him, taking His way alone.” In reality, 
as Origen says, it was not Christ that was left “alone.” It was the 
disciples. And this sinister word “alone” ending the narrative of 
the Five Thousand, prepares the way for the Walking on the Waters, 
which describes the disciples as leaving their Master and failing in 
faith. 
On vii. 4 zHTei aytoc (marg. ayTo)...einat (2375 a) 

[2727] In vii. 4 ovdels ydp mu év Kpurre moved Kal Lyre ‘avros" 





k@y, ‘that he is w#igue and first” (see 1895 c), Gymnas. 40 (ii. gar) wh ephunr, b 
“yevvate, pnde Tay dvdpdv drévrwv, pbvos altos (alone by yourself) déywv olov 
kpareiv, The meaning is ironical in both thesé cases.. “Harmon. 3 (i. 855) uwdvos 
avros dpueivwv av qoGa, seems to mean ‘* You alone by yourself would have been 
better than all these together.” 

1 [2726 0] L. S. quotes atrw pévw and Kad’ adrovs udvo from Plato, but 
not avrés udvos, nor does Mitchell’s Index. Aristoph. Ran. 78 lopévr’ drohaBav 
avrov wovoy means ‘‘taking aside lophon dy himself alone,” emphasizing the secrecy. 
Long. De Sublim. 35 Tod ynyevois éxelvov cal adrod puévov...mupds, referring to 
the flames of Etna, might mean “‘zigue” fire, but Dr Roberts (p. 238) indicates 
a parall. in Pind. Pyth. i. 214 mupos ayvorarai...rayal and renders avToo wdvou 
‘*pure and unmixed” (comp. Steph. 2508 A quoting Demetr. De Zloc. 144 76 6é 
adtirns memownpevoy éx Tod avrés). On avrés meaning “alone,” see 2699. 

? [2726 c] Lomm. ii, 368 (on xi. 50). Origen speaks of the disciples as 
BovdrnGetow av pera Tov OedévTwv Toifoa aitdy Bacitéa, iv Hon yéynrar Kal 
Koomixws avray Baordeds, z.c. their king after the manner of this world, which might 
be paraphrased as ‘‘ according to the manner of ‘ the prince of this world.’” The 
crisis resembled that in the Temptation (Mt. iv. 9, Lk. iv. 6). 
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(marg. atrd) év rappyoia elva, there is probably a contrast between 
the “works” mentioned in vii. 3 (“that thy disciples also may behold 
thy works which thou art doing”) and the worker (“himself”)—as in 
x. 38 (“Even if ye believe not me believe the works,” and comp. xiv. 
11). Missing this contrast, some scribes have dropped avrds as 
superfluous or have supposed aytocen to be an error for ayToen’. 
Chrys. quotes ovdels yap ev xpurr@ t...avTds, but afterwards refers 
freely thus, To pév obv eimeiv, Ovdels ti év KpuTT@ mroret, Serdiav éyxa- 
Novvrwv éoriv...7d dé érayayetv dre Zytet ev wappycia elvar, prdrodo€ias. 
Under the circumstances this can hardly be taken as proof that he 
did not read atvros. For fyre aizds quoted apart from its context 
would be liable to misunderstanding. It should be added, however, 
that SS has “wisheth Azmse/f that it (or, Ze) should be in the open,” 
which suggests that it may have read avrés avro. Nonnus certainly did 
not read avro, but he may have omitted the pronoun altogether: Ov 
yap t1s...tmoxddmov epyov ipaiva...aupadinv § ébére Opacds Euprevar— 
where he combines the two meanings of zappyoia, (t) publicity 
(dudadinv), (2) boldness (@pacvs). The textual evidence against 
av7o, when combined with the fact that rappyoia is regularly applied 
to fersons, not to reports, makes it certain that atvro is corrupt, and 
probable that avrds is correct. 

On viii. 44 ék TON iAiWN Aadei (2378) 

[2728] R.V. “speaketh of his own” leaves it an open question 
whether ék is (1) partitive (2214) “[some] of,” or (2) significative of 
origin (as in Mt. xii. 34 (sim. Lk. vi. 45) é« Tod mwepiocedparos THs 
kapdias TO oroua Aadc). Probably it is the latter (“from”). But 
“speaketh from [a source] belonging to him” seems (but see 2728 2) 
to make very poor sense as compared with Mt.-Lk. where the meaning 
is “speaks, because he cannot help it—the stream of words bursting 
forth from the fountain in the heart.” Chrys. says “Man uses 
falsehood not as delonging to him (idiw) but as alien (dAXortpiw), but 
he [that is, Satan, uses it] as belonging to him.” By “belonging to 
him” he means “one of his family” as appears from his preceding 





1 [2727 a] There are many variations in &, D and latt. and syr. vss., as to 
the order of the words and transl.: 8 and 6 have mov for move? kal, e has ‘‘in 
auctoritate” for év wappyoig and omits ydp, ff has ‘‘ Nemo quid facit in occulto. 
Quid facit quaerit ipse”: 6 and e omit “ipse.” ’Ev xpumr@ tu, the reading of D 
and most latt., seems to lay less stress on 7x than is laid in ovdels yap ru év xp. The 
latter may have been supposed by the scribe of B to mean “doeth a certain thing 
in secret’ in contrast with ‘‘ wisheth z¢ to be [known] in public.” 
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NOTES ON PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS — [2728] 





statement that Satan was the origin and parent of falsehood (érexe 70 
Weddos pros) in the words to Eve (“Your eyes shall be opened ”). 
Origen ad /oc. refers to the “spirit” that “stood before the Lord” in 
order to cause the death of Ahab, saying “I will go forth and de a 
spirit of falsehood in the mouth of all his prophets.” The lying 
“spirit,” on that occasion “spake from his own (é rév idiwv éAdAnoe) ” 
z.e. from the false prophets whom he had made “his own” by placing 
the spirit of falsehood in them. This view explains the Johannine 
connexion between “speaking from his own” and “ye are from the 
devil as your father,” which otherwise is obscure’, 





1 [2728 a] Comp. Mt. x. 20, “‘it is not ye that speak but the spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in you,’? where it would have made good sense to substitute 
« speaketh from you,” as the “ speaking” goes forth from the disciples to the world. 
Nonnus gives no help as to the meaning of ‘‘his own,” ®0éyyerae €& lilwy dre 
Rolyiov 7Oos détwy Vevatns abtds pu Vevdjuovos éx ‘yeverfipos, where Nonnus 
appears to take a view thrown out by Origen at the outset of his comment on the 
passage (Lomm. ii. 241) du@iBodos # dégts eorl- SnArodrat yap dm’ avris év pév, ds 
dpa Exer 6 SidBodos warépa. 

[2728 5] In viii. 44 R.V. and A.V. may intend “‘ speaketh of his own” to mean 
‘“‘speaketh from.” Comp. vii. 17, 18, xiv. Io, xvi. 13, ANaAet dad, xii. 49 Aahety 
éx, where A.V. has “speak of” (but R.V. has “speak from”). In xviii. 34 (as in 
viii. 44) awd ceavrod...déyers is rendered by R.V. as well as A.V. ‘‘of thyself.” 
Shakespeare uses ‘‘of” for ‘‘from” in ‘‘of one’s self, himself etc.,” and (in very 
rare cases) with a verb of speech as prob. in All’s Well i. 3. 7 “ when of ourselves 
we publish them” z.e. our own praises. “ Sayest thou this of chyself?” is therefore 
justifiable: but there is probably nothing in English literature to justify such 
a phrase as “speaketh of his own” in any sense but ‘‘speaketh about’ his own.” 

[2728 c] Origen (Lomm. ii. 267) calls attention to the contrast between the 
spirit of falsehood—which speaks é« Trav tdtwv—and the Holy Spirit, Td wey odv 
dryvov mvedua...ovK ex Tav ldlwy ade? GAN dd Tod Abyou Tis dAnOelas (comp. xvi. 13 
ov yap Aadjoe ag éavTod). 

[2728 7] The above comment, on viii. 44 é« Tv ldlwv, should have included 
some notice of Epictetus’s use of 7d tdi0v. By ldva he means “‘ essential property.” 
Etymologically, a man’s “‘ property,” being that which is ‘‘ peculiar ” to him, ought 
to include—if the question is of the difference between man and non-human 
creatures—such possessions as his reason, temperance, charity, etc. But in Gk, as 
in English, 74 t6.a had come to mean mostly a man’s house, estate, etc. Against this 
popular use Epictetus protests, as when he bids us (iv. 5. 15—16) ‘‘ mourn over 
one whose fate it has been, not to die, but, while still living, to lose his essential 
property (dmorécat Ta t5ia), not his patrimony or paltry plot of ground...(for none 
of these things is proger (tdiv) to the man)...but the qualities of man (ra 
dv@pwmixd), those characteristics with the stamp of which upon his mind he 
has come [into the world] (robs xapaxrijpas ods éxwv ev Ty Siavolg édjrvdery.” 
Elsewhere he says of a man’s “‘ rooted convictions (56yuara)” or ‘‘ motives be 
a very different thing from our “‘ dogma ”__iy. 4. 44 “‘these are a man’s essential 
property, the things that make his actions also either vile or honourable (radra yap 
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[2729] NOTES ON PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS 





On éxeinoc (2381—5) 

[2729] The insertion of a superfluous éxeivos for the sake of em- 
phasis was explained above (1920) as mainly due to Hebrew influence. 
But it is in part traceable to a universal desire, among those who 
speak naturally, to put the subject they are going to talk about at the 
head of the sentence, as often in old-fashioned English songs (‘‘ our 
captain he did say”). Comp. the use of ov7ré in Ox. Pap. 299 (late 
Ist cent.) a prvobypertA euxa ai7gG dua ood apaBdva (Spaxpas) ? 
iva pvoOnpedoa evroKa. Karas Toimoes Tepivers por avTds. kat 
Avovvoiw mpoo[r|érn Nepepdv xéxpyxa (Spaxpas) 9 Kal ravtas ovK 
érepnwe, iva cidns, ppwo(o), which edd. transl. ‘“ Regarding Lampon 
the mouse-catcher I paid him for you as earnest money 8 drachmae 
in order that he may catch the mice while they are with young. 
Please send me the money. I have also lent Dionysius, the chief 
man of Nemerae, 8 drachmae, and he has not repaid them, to which 
I call your attention. Good-bye?.” 

On v. 32 AAdOc...6 MapTyYp@n (2384) 

[2730] In v. 32 a@ddos éotiv 6 paptupdv, Nonnus has "AAXos avyp 
méAe apts taking aAdos to mean the Baptist, as Chrysostom does 
(2384): and x*D a, e, and SS, read oidare for oféa in what follows 
(“Ye know that his witness is true”), indicating that they, too, took 


éort Ta Uda Exdorov, Ta Kal Tas mpdéers aloxpas 7 KaAas Toidyra).” Comp. ii. 4. E 
dvarpéme Td tdvov (2.e. faithfulness) To dv@pwmov, ii. 12. 14 TO...uddioTa Ldcov 
Zwxpdrous, ii. 26. Zét. 7d tdvov Tod auapryuaros. These facts indicate that, in the 
Epictetian sense, éx rev idly might mean nearly the same thing as ‘‘from the 
abundance of the heart,” and that this is one of the two meanings intended. 

1 [2729 a] Note here, for future reference (1) 6:4 cod used by an illiterate 
writer for 61a oé ‘‘on thy account,” ‘‘ for thy sake”’ (2294, 2705), (2) tva with the 
future (2114), (3) Kadws moujoers méupers either misspelt for «x. mw. wéuas, or 
more prob. taken by this writer as meaning ‘‘ you will kindly send,” (4) wa eléqs 
(familiar to us in N.T.) used for ‘‘[I write this] that you may know [it].” 
eldys, used absolutely in Euripides, means ‘‘ that you may know [the facts],” and is 
sometimes used towards enemies, ‘‘that you may know [what I think],” as in ec. 
1243, where Agamemnon tells Polymestor what he thinks of him. Comp. Azd. 
589 ‘‘that you may know: [what will be the result of your insolence],” Jo 35 
‘that you may know [the truth],” Orves¢. 534 ‘‘that you may know [my mind, 
I say] ‘Do not go against the Gods.”” So Ulysses to Philoctetes in Soph. 
Phil. 989 ‘It is Zeus, it is Zeus—that you may know [the truth]—who bade me 
do this.” In the Papyrus, it seems to mean ‘‘[I write] that you may know [the 
fact that I have not been paid].” The prevalence of e/87s in this particular phrase 
might result in the correct use of forms in the 2nd pers., eld7s, -Are speed Mk ii. 
10, Mt. ix. 6, Lk. v. 24, Eph. vi. 21, 1 Tim. iii. 15, £ Jn ii. 29, v. 13), after other 
forms, ¢.g. €/6W, -®uev, had fallen into disuse (see 2690). 
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NOTES ON PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS _ [2731] 





the meaning to be “Ye, Jews, know that zhe Baprise’s witness is true.” 
But (1) whereas there is no difficulty in supposing that Jesus appeals 
to the testimony of God (as a physician might appeal to Nature) there 
is some weakness in supposing that Jesus, as it were, calls into court 
a human witness to Himself and then adds “/ know that this man 
speaks the truth.” [This objection is removed by x*D etc., but at 
the cost of altering the text.] (2) As John was probably by this time 
in prison, or dead, and as he is described by the context in the past 
tense (‘‘ He was the lamp ”) it is not likely that he would be described 
here in the present (éoriv). (3) The whole passage appears to mean = 
“There is another witness now witnessing about me—I do not speak 
of John, who witnessed in the past—a present witness and a greater 
witness than John, I mean the works given me by my Father.” 
(4) This explanation suits dAAos (2675—7) “another of the same hind 
as myself” (ad and ff “alter,” not “‘alius” as the rest) by which the 
evangelist suggests Christ’s unique unity with the Father. (5) Origen 
(2794—5) probably agrees with Cyprian, who (Zpist. \xvi. 2, ed. 
Hartel, vol. ii. p. 727) quotes v. 31—2 as shewing that “The 
Lord Himself...was unwilling to be believed on His own testimony, 
but preferred to be approved by the judgment and testimony of 
God the Father.” On édXos in Epictetus see 2791 foll. 

On xix. 35 Kal ékeinoc oiAen (2384) 

[2731] On xix. 35 Kal éxeivos ofdev, paraphrased by Nonnus as 
iSuev, comp. Barn. ix. 8—g Sydot obv tov pev “Inoody év tois duolv 
ypappacw Kal év TO evi TOV atavpov. otdev 0 THY eudutov Swpedv THS 
SaxFs avrod Oéuevos ev npiv. The writer has been enlarging on the 
mystery of “the three letters” that point to Jesus and His cruci- 
fixion, and he concludes, “He knoweth [the truth of this mystery |— 
even He who set in us the implanted gift of the Teaching.” The 
parallel in the two appeals (“He knoweth ”) is made the more 
remarkable by a parallel corruption of the texts. As Nonnus tried to 
make sense by reading oidapev, so the Latin translator of Barnabas 
(“‘scitote quia”) read ovdare (or Pure) ort, and x has oru for o and 
S:aOyxys for &8axys. Corresponding to John’s use of éxetvos to mean 
the Lord or Master, is the ancient Greek use of avrds in autos épa, 
“He [the Master] said it,” meaning Pythagoras, frequently referred 
to in Greek literature, and used of God in Heb. xiii. 6 “Be ye free 
from the love of money...for HE (R.V. himself) hath said...,” where 
Wetst. refers to Josh. i.'5 and adds “xar’ éfoxyjv, i.e. Deus.” 
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On vii. 11 TOY écTIN ékeiNoc (2385) 

[2732] In vii. rx Tod éoriv éxeivos, whereas Chrys. asks why the 
Jews will not call Christ by His name and decides that it is because 
of their detestation of Him, Nonnus apparently takes the pronoun as 
=“ille” in a good sense, Kai puv “Iovdaior prin pacrevov avayky 114 
pot €Bn; rot xetvos; The double meaning is illustrated by Mt. xxvii. 
19 7 Sixaiw éxeivn, 26. 63 exeivos 0 mAavos. The context in vii. 11 
allows of Nonnus’ interpretation; but that of Chrys. is favoured by 
IX. 12 mov éotiv éxeivos; xix. 21 ékxeivos elrev, where it is almost 
certainly contemptuous as well as hostile. On Acts v. 28, Blass 
(p. 171) says “D has rod dvOp. éxeivov- for r. d. tovrov of the other 
Mss. (the latter is due to ért rG évéuari trovrw in the same verse).” 
Against this are the following facts: (1) the Latin of D in Acts v. 28 
has “huius”; (2) the Gk, though it shews signs of an original 
exeilnoy, has toytoy written over it, not above the line but in the 
line ; (3) in the line above, there happens to be rein which may have 
led the scribe to write exeinoy by a mere lapse. 

On xix. 9 TOGeN ef cy; (2403) 

[2733] Alford and Westcott take éOev ef.od; to mean, in effect, 
‘“Whence art thou? [Art thou from heaven?|” This suits the 
charge brought by the Jews in xix. 7, “He made himself the Son 
of God.” It also suits xix. 8 wadAAov! éfoBybn, since “ fear” would 
be natural in a Governor if he suspected that he had scourged a god 
or angel from heaven, as Pentheus had dealt with Dionysus. The 
words may be intended éy John to include this meaning, just as 
(2645) “Behold, the Man!” may be intended 4y John to include 
the meaning with which Christians utter the latter. That Pilate, 
however, intended them thus is improbable for the following reasons. 

[2734] We have seen (2403) that Chrysostom describes Pilate as 
“ beginning the examination over again.” Similarly says Nonnus, but 





1 (2733a] No mention has been previously made of Pilate’s “ fearing.” 
Hence it would seem we.must render “he was rather terrified [than incensed 
against the prisoner as the Jews had hoped).” Similarly, in v. 18, uaddov éffrour 
avrdy ol I. dwoxreivac dées not mean ‘‘ they sought more [earnesily than before] to 
kill him.” For the previous context has made no mention of ‘‘killing,” but only, 
v. 16 ‘‘began to persecute Jesus.” Some Mss., it is true, after “* persecute,” 
add ‘‘and sought to slay him”: but this is only because the scribes have mis- 
interpreted w@\dov later on, which means ‘‘ they rather sought to kill him [than 
merely to persecute him as before). SS and Nonnus omit maddov in v. 18 and 
Nonnus (SS is wanting) in xix. 8. 
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more in detail, “ He began “to question Jesus the second time 7 ¢he 
customary language, ‘Who art thou (redéGes)? Whence art thou 
(ef ov)'?’” The phrase “customary language” appears to mean 
that a magistrate would begin the examination, whether of a witness 
or of an accused person?, by asking his name and domicile—as Minos 
asks that of Scipio Africanus, when the latter demands a hearing— 
“Who and whence are you?” Outside the Greek Testament, rdéOev 
et does not seem to be used without ris’, and ov is not usually 
inserted. According to this view, Pilate—terrified rather than 
goaded into severity by the charge of the Jews ‘‘He made himself 
the Son of God ”—may be seeking to gain time, and to find a way of 
releasing Jesus without irritating the Jews, by asking Jesus about His 
birth and domicile in the usual form, which he ought to have used 
at first’. This is a rational supposition. But in that case, it may 
be urged that Pilate would have said ris xai wd@ev, according to 
Greek usage (and as Nonnus has it), and that he would not have 
inserted the superfluous ov, which, in non-hebraic Greek, savours 
rather of familiarity, or contempt, or hatred, than of reverence, when 
used in questions or commands’. 





1 [2734a] “Inooty 5 épéewve 7rd Sevtepov HOGS. wiOw, Tis redéOers; mbbev 
€l ou; 

2 [27344] Lucian, Dial. Mort. xii. 7 MIN. Tis yap el, 6 BédAriocTe; 7 whOev wv 
épets; DKH. Traktdrns, Uenrlwv, crparnyés. 

3 [2734] Steph. quotes many instances such as Hom. //. xxi. 150 rls 7oev els 
avipGv; Soph. Phil. 56 rls re xat wé0ev maper; also from Plato and later authors, 
but none of 1é0ev ef without rls. Rev. vii. 13 rives eloly kal dev ndOov refers to 
those previously described as vil. g é« mayvros €Ovous cal pvdAdv Kal Nady Kal 
yAwooGv, now brought into the City or Congregation of God. 

4 [2734 7] Chrys. has Hira IlidGros ev poBetrat...avrol 5¢...00 wepplxaciv, ddd’ 
dvatpodow atrov brép wy éxpiv mpockuvely, 2.¢, Pilate on the one hand “fears” 
instead of being incensed against Jesus; the Jews, on the other hand, desire to 
kill Him for the very reasons for which they should have done Him homage. 
There is perh. a latent reference to waddov époB7On, z.c. to Pilate’s feeling ‘‘ fear,” 
rather than desiring to kill Jesus as the Jews hoped. Chrys. continues, Aca rofro 
ovkére abrov épwrg, Th érolnoas; GXN dvwhev mdduv, bd Tod PbBov Karacerduevos, 
moveirar Thy é&éracw, héywv, Hi ob ef 6 Xpuorés; adN ovK darexplvaro. The Latin 
of Chrys. renders dvw@ev ‘‘a sublimioribus,” but 4. 7. must mean here ‘‘all over 
again.” Jn, however, does not contain the words ei od el 6 Xpiords nor anything 
like them. Nor do the Synoptists attribute them to Pilate. Either Chrys. (or 
a scribe) has attributed to Pilate the words of the Highpriest (Mt. xxvi. 63 ef od ef 
6 Xpiorés) or the text is corrupt. 

5 [2734¢] A superfluous ov is freq. in Aristophanes after kdxicre etc., and 
comp. Soph. Phil. 927 6 rp at, Eurip. And. 261 6 BapBapov ov Opéupa. When 
not required for sense ¢.y. after an imperative, it is either antithetical to another 
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[2735] In O.T., “Whence [art] thou (or [are] ye)?” is at least 
once distinguished from “Whence comest thou ?” and means “ What 
is thy birth and origin?” The Hebrew regularly omits the verb and 
inserts the pronoun, contrary to the Greek idiom. Qn two occasions 
the LXX inserts both verb and pronoun, thus mixing the two idioms. 
The question is from a superior to an inferior except when Jacob 
modifies it by adding ‘‘brethren*.” 

[2736] These facts shew that if Pilate recommenced his exami- 
nation as Nonnus and Chrysostom suggest—a view that is favoured 
by Mark (xv. 4) who alone says “but Pilate began to question him 
again (wdé\w)”—he might begin with a question about the name and 
domicile of the accused, and that this, in Biblical Greek, might be 
expressed by wéOev ef ot; This might commend itself to John 
because of its inner and mystical meaning. Throughout his Gospel, 
nev eiui and wdOev épxouor refer to the Father from whom the Son 
was born and from whom He came’. 








pronoun, or emphatic as in vernacular English (‘‘come here, you rascal”), or 
familiar. It does not appear to be used in reverential requests, e.g. with Zed, by 
the tragedians (2776 4). 

1 [2735 a] Comp. Gen. xxix. 4 ’AdeApol, moder éoré tyets; of dé etrav, "Ex 
Xappdv écpev, where the meaning may be ‘‘ What is your country?” and the Heb. 
(as always) omits the verb, 1 S. xxx. 13 Tlvos ob ef kal é6ev ef (to a slave); 2 S.1. 
13 wé0ev el oh; This last—since it follows i. 3 ‘‘ Whence comest thou?” —would 
seem to mean, ‘‘ What is thy country and extraction?” The man answers ‘‘I am 
the son of a stranger, an Amalekite.” In Josh. ix. 8, ‘‘ Who [are] ye and whence 
come ye?” LXX, through Heb. corruption, has wé@ev éoré (Aq. ths duets) Kal 
mwobev maparyeydvare; Philo i. 470 quotes Gen. xxix. 4 without dels. 

2 [2786a] In the Synoptists, Christ is represented by Mt. as using réder 
in connexion with John’s baptism, xxi. 25 mwé6dev qv; €& odpavod 4 e& dvOpdrur 
(where Mk-Lk. om. é@ev, and Orig. Lomm. iii. 55 reads wérepov and elsewhere 
(Huet) omits é& odpavod 7, prob. by homoeotel.). In Mk, the people of Nazareth 
use it about Christ’s powers, Mk vi. 2 wé0ev rovrw taira; The parall. Mt. 
xiii. 54, 56 uses it twice thus. Both Mk and Mt. mention in the context 
a discussion about Christ’s parentage. Mk’s two other uses of mé@ev are viii. 4 
mOOEV...... ém’ épnutas; (Mt. xv. 33 médev...év épnulg), and Mk xii. 37 1é0ev aidrod 
éorly vids; (Mt.-Lk. més)..~.In both, 160ev might imply impossibility. 

[2736] According to the usage of Epictetus, wé0ev rovrw; would imply 
a denial, ‘‘ Zhzs man cOuld not possibly possess these powers.’ Comp. iii. 13. 12 
mbdev yap avrg ravrny [t.e. ri elpnynv] knpvéa; “for what power has he to preach 
peace?” iii. 21. ro wbOev cor peradiddvar rovrww wy ovk exes; “ what power have 
you to impart to others things you don’t yourself possess?”’ Sometimes 7é0ev is 
without a verb, as in Epict. iii. 24. 70 “‘ Who then has authority over me? Philip, 
or Alexander, or Perdiccas or the Great King? Whence do they get it (ré0ev 
avrois)?” Ini. 19.9 a tyrant says ‘‘I will shew you that I am your lord,” and 
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[2737] The evidence from Luke and from the Acta Pilati} 
indicates that John is not inventing a saying for Pilate but is 
utilising, in a form quite different from Luke’s, a tradition that 
the Roman governor asked some question about Christ’s origin. 





the philosopher replies ré@ev od ; and in iii. 1. 36 (see Schweig. Index) some Mss. 
read the nom. wédev yap éxetvos, but the best Mss. have éxelvy. 

[2736 c] In Jn, wé@ey is freq. used by Christ to express His coming from 
the Father, as in viii. 14 ofa wé0ev 7dOov Kal rol brdyw, duets 6 odK oldare 
moGev Epxouat 7 rod brdyw, vii. 28 xdue oldare kal oldare mébev elut. The Jews 
are represented as using the phrase about Jesus in a local sense, vii. 27 roOrov 
oldapuer wider early (¢.e. His native place). They proceed, 6 dé Xpicrds Stray 
pxntat ovdels ywwoKer roGe early (a phrase quite distinct from the one implying 
rejection or disowning in Lk. xiii. 25—7 (425) ovx olda duds wéGev eoré). How could 
they make this last statement in view of the Jewish belief that the Messiah was to 
be born in Bethlehem? Hor. Hed. (on vii. 27) refers to Jer. Berach. fol. 5. 1 and 
to other traditions asserting that the Messiah, after being born, was snatched away 
or hidden. Sanhedr. 97 a speaks of ‘“‘ Messiah, treasure-trove, and a scorpion” as 
three things that come when one does not think of them (comp. Lk. xvii. 20 
“without observation”), and the Jew in Justin’s Dialogue (77h. 8) mentions a 
belief that Messiah “‘if he is really born, is unknown and does not yet know his 
own self, or possess any power, till Elias shall anoint him.” Traditions as to the 
material and local ‘‘ whence” the Messiah was to come—on the clouds of heaven, 
or riding on an ass down from Mount Olivet, or, as Tacitus says, “ from the East,” 
or from Nazareth, or from Bethlehem—might so overshadow the spiritual 
whence,” that John might naturally desire to emphasize the latter. 

1 [2737a] Luke, alone of the Synoptists, explains how such a question might 
have arisen. He represents the Jews as using, concerning the origin of the 
Christian heresy, the phrase (Lk. xxiii. 5) “‘ beginning from Galilee.” On this, 
Pilate questions them and ascertains that Jesus came from the jurisdiction of 
Herod [tetrarch of Galilee|. A rival tradition (in which the three versions of the 
Acta Pilati (ix. 4) agree) says that the Jews mentioned, not Galilee, but ‘‘ Beth- 
lehem,” as the implied birthplace, and mentioned Herod [the King] as having 
sought for the infant Jesus. Pilate questions them as to whether this was the 
Jesus whom ‘‘ Herod sought.” 

[2737 4] Mk, in his description of Christ’s silence, has xv. 4 6 6é¢ II. rdé\w 
ernpwra avrov [héywv] Ovx droxplyy ovdév; ie mbca gov Karyyopodcw (without 
mention of previous silence). Mt., after mentioning Christ’s silence, has xxvii. 13 
Tore héyer avT@ 6 Il., OvK dxovers wbca cov katauaprupotow; but here B has 
oca, D toca; the Acta Pilati—though reading rx ovrot or tt ore or ‘quid est quod 
isti” here (ii. 2)—have, later on (ix. 5) ‘‘ ¢hine own nation, or race, hath convicted 
thee.’ This would agree with John, ‘“‘ ¢hze own nation...delivered thee up to me, 
what hast thou done?” which Jn places at the beginning of the trial. Ider, 
which often means ‘‘for what cause?” ‘‘from what motive ?”—might very well 
come at the end of Pilate’s words thus: ‘‘ Dost thou not hear? Thine own people 
accuse thee? Whence [is this}?” If this were reported in the third person, xai 
émnpwra avrov bev, or ré0ev nv, it might give rise to the tradition presented in 
different forms by Lk., Jn, and Acta Prlatz. 
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[2738] NOTES ON PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS 


But it is far from sufficient to shew that Pilate uttered the Johannine 
question. To understand its inner meaning we must go back to the 
last words of Pilate’s previous dialogue with Jesus (xviii. 38) “What 
is truth?” and to the sequel— Having said this he went out 
again.” This does not imply (as Bacon assumes) that Pilate was 
“jesting”; but it does imply that “he did not stay for an answer.” 
Though we may be unable to believe that Pilate uttered the words— 
at least in this abstract sense—it is easy to see the deep mystical 
meaning capable of being attached to them as representing 
the restless and unsatisfied scepticism of the upper classes 
of the Empire. The Roman world asks the Truth to reveal itself, 
and then, “goes out” from its presence without waiting for the 
revelation. Hence, afterwards, when it asks the Truth a second 
question, “Whence art thou?” the Truth is silent. The question 
and the silence are dramatically appropriate. But this very appro- 
priateness—suggesting that the Son of God was judicially hidden 
from the eyes of the unjust judge—makes it likely that a symbolistic 
evangélist would accept on slight evidence a non-historic tradition, 
or interpretation of tradition, that lent itself to symbolism. This 
likelihood combines with the divergence and confusion of all the 
Gospel traditions at this point, and with the uncertainty as to the 
witnesses of the dialogue between Christ and Pilate, so as to make 
it impossible to feel sure that Pilate uttered the question in any 
sense at all—least of all in the sense “What is thy parentage, human 
or divine’?” 

On xix. 17 Kpanioy Totton 6 (2412) 

[2738] In xix. 17 «is tov Aeydpevov Kpaviov Térov, 6 déyerar 
*EBaiori "Todyo8a’ (marg. ToAyé0), some mss. alter 6 to 6s, others 
omit 8 Aéeyerat, and Blass (p. 77) would read Kp. T., “Ep. de T. 
But the question is complicated by the fact that the same repetition 


1 [2737 ¢] The dialogue between Christ and Pilate is comparatively little quoted 
by early Christian writers and is given in a confused form, in parts almost 
amounting to a parody, by»dcta Pilati. For example, Mk xv. 12 (Mt. xxvii. 22) 
rt oby mowjow; addressed by Pilate to the Jews, appears, in all three versions of the 
Acta (iv. 3), as addréssed by him to Jesus, A rl rovjow oor; (B) rh bédes 
mowjow got; Lat. ‘Quid faciam #67?” Cyprian Adv. Jud. § 6 quotes xix. 15 
thus ‘‘Ignoramus qui sit hic, non enim est rex noster: habemus alium regem 
Caesarem”—no doubt quoting from memory and perhaps blending ix. 29, but still 
giving an insight into great possibilities of early confusion of the text. We have 
seen above (27347) that perhaps even so late a writer as Chrysostom blends 
an utterance of Pilate with an utterance of the High Priest. 
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of Aey. is found in Mt. xxviik 33 els rérov Aeyduevov TodyoGd, 6 (al. ds) 
éotw Kpaviov Téros deyouevos (D om. Aeyopuevos) where Mk xv. 22 
has ézt tov ToAyobav rémrov (D rérov Todyoba), 5 éorw “peOeppnvevo- 
pevos' (marg. and D -duevov) Kpaviov Tézos, but Lk. xxiii. 33 (omitting 
ToAyo8a) has simply éat tov rérov tov Kkadovpevov Kpaviov. Confusion 
seems to have arisen from the fact that the place was really called 
“Skull,” but was known to many Christians as The Place of the 
Skull. The very extraordinary text in Mk (W.H. txt) seems to 
mean “to the place [called] Golgotha which [word] is Place of Skull 
rendered into [Hebrew],” making peOepunvevdpevos agree with roros ! 
For the most part an Aramaic word would be put first, then 6 éorw, 
and then the Gk equivalent. But in xix. 17 the Greek comes first, 
and 6 may refer either (1) to Kpaviov as a Gk neuter noun, or (2) to 
Kpaviov Towov regarded as a place-name and therefore as neuter. 
Having regard to the fact that this is a case where Lk. is omitting 
and Jn intervening to support Mk-Mt., we must be prepared for a 
mixture of traditions, and the safest plan seems to be to adopt 
W.H.’s txt, though we must leave in doubt the precise antecedent 
of 6. The repetition of A¢yera: may indicate that the place was 
“ (popularly) called (in Greek)” by one name and “ (correctly) called 
in Hebrew” by another. 

On &n and can interchanged (2414) 

[2739] Since és dv might be expressed by édv 71s, some writers 
might like, in the former phrase, to spell @v as éév-——thus emphasizing 
its conditional meaning and distinguishing it from dv in apodosis. 
On the other hand, writers that freely use dv (as in classical Greek) 
for “if” in protasis, would not recognise the use of this distinction. 
John, alone of writers of N.T., uses dv for “if”—almost, how- 
ever, if not entirely, restricted to the phrase av ms. As he also 
freely uses édv tus, it may be presumed that he uses av Tis to express 
the condition with less emphasis, so as to approximate to dotus dv. 
"Edy after a relative occurs frequently in Mark and Matthew, but 
only in one passage of W.H.’s text of Luke (xvii. 33 ds éav Cyryoy... 
8s 8 dv drodéoe). In John it occurs in xv. 7 6 éay Oédyre (N 6oa.) 
and in xxi. 25. As to the latter, see 2414 on the question whether 
édv means ‘‘if” or ‘‘soever'.” 





1 [2739 a] In v. 19 ‘‘hothing, except,” ovdev, dv un, W.H. read dy without 
altern. on the authority of 8B, but in both mss. oyAEN comes at the end of the 
line, which, in their archetype, may very well have originally terminated with 
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‘ 


On xvii. 2 TSN 6 A€AWKAC (2422) 
[2740] In xvii. 2 ddgacdv cov tov vidv, iva 6 vids doédon oé, Kalas 





oyA€e so that the second € was dropped and an at the beginning of the next 
line was supposed to mean ‘‘if.” In xii. 32 W.H. read kay av byWw0G, without 
altern., on the authority of B alone, but there again AN comes at the end of the 
line. In the other instances, dy is followed by tis, xiii. 20, xvi. 23, xx. 23 (475). 
In Acts ix. 2 drws, édv twas, N reads dv at the end of a line. Chrys. quotes viii. 14 
kav éy@ correctly, and then kal éav éyw immediately afterwards. He also quotes 
vi. 62 as dv ob ténre (W.H. éay ot Oewpiire). 

[2739 é] As regards vi. 62 discussed in 2210—2, 2515, and just mentioned as 
misquoted by Chrys. (in Migne) as Av ofy ténre—it should be added that Cramer 
prints a version containing the context of Chrys. (ro 7a déppnra pépery els wéoov) 
but having éay with indic. pres., édv ofy Oewpetre. SS has ‘ but [what] if ye shall 
see,” and the Latin versions have ‘‘videritis.” The indices give no reference to 
this passage in the works of Clement of Alexandria, or Origen. Nonnus has « d¢ 
kev GOphonre...tl pékere ro0ro wabdyres; not only paraphrasing the protasis with an 
aorist subjunctive but also consistently supplying an apodosis in the future. These 
facts increase the uncertainty of interpretation. But it sfill remains probable that 
the difficult QewpfAre is the correct reading, corrupted by translators and com- 
mentators into something that gives a more intelligible and materialistic meaning 
than the evangelist himself intended. According to Johannine usage, édv Oewphre 
should mean either ‘‘2f ye de at this moment beholding,” or ‘‘if ye be found in the 
day of visitation beholding.” 

[2739 c] An omission may be here supplied as to the Johannine use of dv with 
indic. in apodosis touched on in 25664. Outside Jn, Bruder (1888) gives 70 
instance of dv before a pause in N.T., the nearest approach being Mt. xxiv. 43 
éeypnyopnoev av kal ov av elacev,..where Bruder inserts a comma after the first av, 
but W.H. rightly omit it, and the parall. Lk. xii. 39 has in W.H. txt éypnyépyoev 
dy kal ovx dpfxev, but marg. simply ov« dv dpfjxev. Jelf § 431, ina page on “‘the 
position of dv,” gives no instance of dy at the end of aclause. But (2d. § 432) in 
a page on “the repetition of dv” he gives a large number of instances where it is 
repeated in order to emphasize the condition. In a few of these (not distinguished 
by Jelf from the rest) dy comes before a pause, Aesch. Ag. 340 od rav...dv@adorev 
dv, Eur. Hipp. 961 riod’ dv yévowr’ av, Hec. 359 tows ay...rixom’ dv. Jelf adds 
Plato 31 A duets 5” lows ray’ dv...xpovoarres dv pe...pgdlws dv dmroxretvacre, elra Tov 
Aourdy Blov kafevdovres Suaredoir’ dv. But there (elra being equiv. to ‘‘and then”) 
diaredotr’ dv seems to be parall. to dv daroxrelvacre so that dv is not reduplicated. 
This passage, then, resembles xiv. 28 éxdpnre dv and xviii. 36 jywvltovro ay 
quoted in 25664 as placing a non-reduplicated dv at the end of a clause. No 
doubt there are other instances in Greek, but Jelf does not mention any and they 
are probably rare. ’ 

[2739d@] As regards the position of dy in viii. 19, xiv. 7 Tov warépa pou dy 
jdecre (where Bruder, 1888, has dy final), it follows the rule (Jelf § 431. 2) that ay 
is generally joined to the predicate, as in é\eyov dv, or to “‘that member of the 
sentence on which most emphasis is laid.” What is peculiar to these two 
Johannine passages is that the ‘‘member” is not here a single word (as in ov« &, 
mada: dv, rdx’ dv, rar’ dy) but a phrase, roy rarépa ov. 
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Bwxas adrG eLovoiav rdoys capkds, iva wav d Sédwxas airG dvoet adrois 
{wiv aidviov, there are striking variations in the mss., in Chrysostom, 
Nonnus, and Epiphanius, who repeatedly reads 8s for Sweet’. 
Origen’s comment is lost; but elsewhere he blends xvii. 11 with 
xvii. 21 wdrep dyce, Sds iva... in a manner resembling the tradition of 
Epiphanius?. °O, wav 4, and évoua 6, with the aorist or perfect of 
“give,” occur frequently in John, and seldom without important 
variations. Sometimes the neuter is changed to the masculine; or the 
clause about “giving,” or the word “name,” is omitted, so as to 
substitute “e that gave” for “that which he gave,” “those whom 





1 [2740a] W.H. have xaOds @dwxas air@ éfovolay dons capxos, ta may 
§ dédwxas aitg Sdoer adbrots fwhv alwviv. Some mss. read dwon, dwow and dws. 
D has ex7 for dw&cer adrois, and some conflation of these two readings (dws being 
spelt (2114) as dos) might give rise to a tradition dos ev [e]avros exew which 
Epiphanius (Resch) five times repeats (e.g. Epiph. 753 A Haer. \xix. 28 etc., pynot 
yodv 6 Kiptos* dos avrots fwhv éxew ev éavrois: atirn 6é éorw 4 aldvios fwip...). 

[27404] Chrys. appears to quote xvii. 2 in two forms, of which the first is va 
wav § dédwxas abr@ wy drédnra. But perhaps a7 drdAnrar is not a quotation but 
a preparatory paraphrase ; “‘ Zven as thou gavest him authority over all flesh, that 
all that thou hast given him’—may not perish, for to benefit is always ‘ glory’ to 
God.” Later on, having explained that ‘‘ authority over all flesh” does not imply 
authority over those that refuse to believe, he resumes the text correctly thus, va 
ray 6 5édwxas abr@ 5@ avdrois {whv aldviov. But he proceeds to apologize for it, as it 
were, by saying that Jesus speaks here about Himself dv@pwawdrepov, whereas the 
evangelist takes higher language. His meaning seems to be that Jesus says, 
in effect, ‘‘the Father hath given me eternal life,” whereas John says ‘‘ He was 
life,” and “He was light.” This implies the rendering “that all that He [the 
Father] hath given to Him [to the Son] He [the Son] may give to them—[xamely] 
eternal life.” 

[2740 c] Nonnus has...ds mépes adr@ Zapxds bAns Bporéns mpuuyjovov hvroxevew 
BovAoua ely evi rdvras, boots wapos Wracas avrés, Zwhy Oecreclny alwviov audiro- 
Aevew "Ogpa se ywhoxwor Gedy povor...“ I desire that in unity (ev évt) all on whom 
thou thyself by preordinance (zdpos) hast bestowed it may follow after eternal life, 
in order that they may know....” Comp. xvii. 11 Tihpnoov avrovs év TQ dvduarl 
gov @ [where he read ots] dédwxds mot, which he paraphrases as #vAagov 
oubddppovas. The two passages suggest that Nonnus vaguely felt that these phrases 
about ‘‘giving’’ were connected with the unity of the Church and might be 
rendered by ‘‘at one” and “‘likeminded.” Also, in xvii. 2 he seems to have read 
@ dé5wxas aid for  5é5wxas avrg. 

2 [2740d2] Lomm. xiii. 304 mdrep aye, dds Wa Kadds eyo Kal od év éopev (and 
sim. Lomm. xxv. 54) and xiv. 118, with ‘(I ask” for “give,” ‘ Pater sancte, ogo 
ut sicut ego...” These quotations blend xvii. 11 with xvii. 21. They may have 
ariseri from regarding ta as meaning ‘‘ Oh, that!” “Would that!” In xvii. 2, 
wa following the imperat., d6fac0v may have been taken as meaning [“ Do this, 
I pray thee] in order that,” or **(T desire that thou wouldest do this] in order that,” 
and hence Nonnus may have rendered it Bovhopa. 
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thou hast given” for “that which thou hast given” etc. Sometimes 
the word “give,” sometimes the whole clause about “giving,” is 
omitted. The Latin translations of Origen repeatedly exhibit these 
deviations ; and even in Christ’s utterance to the Samaritan woman 
“Tf thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith unto thee, 
‘Give me to drink,’” the translation of Origen omits the italicised 
words’. 

[2741] Most unfortunately, Origen’s Greek comment is missing 
on almost every one of the passages where this difficult phrase 
occurs. But textual evidence and antecedent probability support 
W.H. in retaining 6 against 6s and ovs, and indicate that the phrase 
“that which thou hast given me,” even when it denotes the Church, 
points back to the unity between the Father and the Son and to the 
unity between God and man. Origen, in his commentary on 
Romans (xvi. 20 “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ”), says, “the 
grace of God and the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is to be taken 
as one and the same, ‘ or as the Father maketh alive whom he will, 
the Son also (et) maketh alive whom he will’; and ‘As the Father 
hath life in himself, to the Son also (et) he hath given to have life in 
himself’: so also the grace that the Father gives the Son too gives”: 
he adds, “Gratia ergo est, quicquid habet is, qui non fuit, et est, 
accipiens ab eo, qui semper fuit, et est, et erit in aeternum?.” 

[2742] These words of Origen’s explain not only why the word 
“give” occurs more frequently in John than in the Synoptists but 
also why it is applied by him so frequently to the Father and to the 
Son. What “grace” is in the Pauline Epistles, “giving” is in the 





1 [2740¢] Comp. xvii. 24 rarip, 6 d€dwxds wor, OéXw tva Brrov eiul eyw KaKetvor 
Gow per’ éuod, a very difficult passage but susceptible of a mystical rendering 
(2741). The words 8 dédwxds wor are omitted in the Latin transl. of Origen 
in Lomm. vi. 393, vii. 92, x. 265, 370, xi. 155, xii. 231, (?) xv. 82: xvii. 12 
érhpoww avrovs év r@ dvduark cov @ dédwxds por Kal epddata Kal ovdels e& adrav 
dmwrero el wy..., is rendered (Lomm: vi. 104) ‘‘Omnes, inquit, quos dedisti mihi 
servavi et nullus ex eis periit..."’: iv. 10 ef Yders Thy Swpedy Tod Beod Kal rls éorw is 
(vi. 199) “‘ Si scires quis ests.” 

2 [2741 a] Origen here blends Jn v. 21 and v. 26 (Lomm. vii. 448). According 
to this view, if xdpis is rééeived oniy by a human being (‘‘qui non fuit et est ”); 
as distinct from a divine one, we might expect some evangelists to prefer not 
to use such expressions as Lk. ii. 40, 52: about Christ, although Origen accepts 
and explains them as applying to Christ’s human nature. Jn and Lk., alone 
of the evangelists, use xdpis. And both apply it to Christ. But they apply it 
very differently (1775). 
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Fourth Gospel. The Father is represented above as “giving” to the 
Son “to have life in himself” and also the power of “ making alive.” 
That which the Son “makes alive” is the Church. The Father, 
therefore, virtually ‘“g’ves” the Church to the Son. Elsewhere, it is 
implied that the Father has “given” His “ zame” to the Son (xvii. 12 
“thy name that thou hast given me”), that is, the essential being of 
the true Son of God. This implies unity with the Father (“I and 
the Father are one” etc.) and the possession of the love of the 
Father (xv. 10 “ye will abide in my love...I abide in his love,” xvii. 26 
“that the love wherewith thou lovedst me may be in them and I in 
them”). There is also a gift of peace, a peace above the peace of 
the world (“‘ My peace I give unto you—not as the world giveth ”). 
When, therefore, the Son prays to the Father for the disciples “ Keep 
them in thy name that thou hast given me,” He means “keep them in 
thy love and peace, at one with me, as I am with thee?.” 





1 [2742a] The ‘‘giving”’ of the Father to the Son is connected with the 
following nouns or phrases :—iii. 34 “the Spirit,” iii. 35 ‘‘all things,” v. 22 ‘‘all 
judgment,” v. 26 ‘to have life in himself,” v. 27 “authority to do judgment,” 
v. 36 ‘‘the works that the Father hath given me,” vi. 37 ‘‘all that the Father is 
giving (or, giveth) to me,” vi. 39 ‘‘all that he hath given to me,” x. 29 (W.H. txt) 
‘my Father, that which he hath given to me,” xii. 49 ‘‘He (av7és) himself hath given 
me commandment what I should say,” xiii. 3 ‘‘the Father gave all things into his 
hands,” xiv. 31 “even as the Father gave me commandment”’ (following the words 
‘‘that the world may know that I love the Father”). Here Tisch. and Alf. read 
éveretdXaré wor with ADS. Nonnus too—who in xii. 49 has feldwpov éxw mapa 
matpos éperuhv—has here kuBepyynripe warhp émeréddero wdw. It is certainly 
strange that no MSs. should alter ‘‘ give commandment” in xii. 49 and that so many 
should alter it here. But éveref\aro so distinctly means the commandment of 
a law-giver or master (e.g. Mk xiii. 34) that it is difficult to believe that John could 
have used it here. 

[2742 5] There remain the instances in the Last Prayer :—xvii. 2 ‘‘thou gavest 
him authority over all flesh,” 2d. ‘‘that all that thou hast given to him he should 
give to them eternal life,” 26. 4 “having perfected the work that thou hast given 
to me that I might do it,”’ 7d. 6 ‘‘the men that thou gavest me out of the world 
...thine they were and thou gavest them to me,” 26. 7 “all things as many 
as thou gavest (marg. hast given) me are from thee,” 7d. 8 “the words that thou 
gavest (marg. hast given) me,” 7.9 “I ask...about them that thou hast given me,” 
id. 11 “keep them in my name that thou hast given me,” 7d. 12 “I was keeping 
them in thy name that thou hast given me,” 2d. 22 ‘‘the glory that thou hast given 
me,” 26. 24 ‘Father, that which (4) thou hast given me, I will that where I am 
they also may be with me,” 24. 24 ‘‘that they may be beholding the glory that is 
mine [the glory] that thou hast given (marg. gavest) to me,” xviii. g ‘‘those whom 
thou hast given me I have ‘not lost [a single] one (oddéva) of them” (referring 
to xvii. 12), 2d. 11 “the cup that the Father hath given me.” There is nothing 
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[2743] Norinus paraphrases the words “the Father hath life in 
himself” as “provideth the a//-motherly life of the world (rappyrope. 
koopov wyv),” an epithet applied to the Earth by Atschylus (Prom. 
go) and Philo, As the Psalmist says (Ps. cxlv. 16) “Thou 
openest thy hand and satisfiest the desire of every living thing,” so 
Philo (i. 32) says that the poets were right to call the earth “All- 
mother,” and that “ Nature has bestowed on her, as being the most 
ancient and fruitful of mothers, the streams of rivers and fountains, 
like breasts,”—a saying’ that would appeal to worshippers of the 
“‘many-breasted” image of ‘“‘ Diana of the Ephesians.” Another epithet 
of the earth was Pandora, the All-giver, applied by Philo to the earth 
in the passage just quoted, and by Cleanthes (in the masculine) to 
Zeus. In the Sermon on the Mount, our Lord refers to the Father 
as the Giver of the sunshine and the rain. Elsewhere He speaks of 
the Father as giving (Mt. vii. 11) “good gifts.” to them that ask Him. 
For ‘‘ good gifts” the parallel in Luke (xi. 13) substitutes “the Holy 
Spirit.” John (iv. 10) speaks of “the gift of God,” meaning “the 
living Water,” which must be interpreted as the Holy Spirit. The 
Spirit, as being God’s “gift,” and “the gifts of the Spirit,” are 
mentioned throughout the Epistles. When John describes the 
Father as “giving” the bread of heavenly life and the water of the 
Holy Spirit to men, and also as giving life in Himself, and in His 
Name, to the Son, he appears to be attempting to raise his readers 
above formai notions about “grace (xdpus)” and “reward (ju6ds),” 
into a high spiritual sphere where God is regarded not only as the 
All-giver, but also as the Self-giver, so that “that which he hath 
given” to the Son means not only this or that divine attribute, but 
the Pleroma or Fulness, of all the divine attributes,—the Father 
giving His own Fulness to the Son, and, through the Son, dis- 
pensing gifts from His Fulness to men. This language would be 
intelligible to Greeks as well as Jews and would avoid the notion of 
“ favouritism” suggested by the word “grace” or “favour” in Greek}. 





like this in the Synoptists.exc. Mt. xxviii. 18 ‘‘all authority is given to me in 
heaven and upon the earth.” 

1 [2748.2] Epictetus like John, prefers to speak of God as ‘‘giving” rather 
than to speak of His grace or xdpis. He twice (i. 16. 15 Schweig, n. ‘‘beneficia,” 
li. 23. 2) uses the pl. (as Philo does, 2285 4, c) to mean God’s “‘gifts” to man; but 
he much more frequently uses the sing. and then it almost always means “ gratitude” 
(mostly from man to God), e.g. iii. 5. 10 viv we Oédeus dreAOeiv ex THs TavnyUpews ; 
oo Xdpw co exw macav Sri jilwods we cuumavyyuploa go. On the doctrine that 
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[2744] If this was John’s meaning, we can understand why he 
may have in some cases strained the Greek language to suggest, 
without too sharply defining, all that the Son of God implied when 
He spoke of the Father as “‘g¢ving.” For example, x. 29 6 raryp pov 
"6 dédwxév pou mavTwv peilov éorw', if it refers to the Church as being 
the new-created Cosmos, may mean that the Church includes (and is 
therefore “greater than’’) all things, or superior to all enemies. But 
it may also refer to the redeeming Love of the Father—to the (Eph. 
ill. 18—1g) “breadth and length and height and depth” of the love 
of God in Christ ‘which passeth knowledge,” by which the Church 
is “filled unto all the fulness of God.” At the same time it suggests 
the Father as a Fountain of Giving—‘ The Father, that which hath 
given to me” —a Being that desires to be known as “the Being that 
gives.” We can also understand how some found difficulty in the 
thought as well as in the Greek. The reception of gifts, they may have 
said, is “grace”; and then they may have added, with Origen (2741), 
‘Grace, or the reception of gifts, belongs to man, who once was not, 
and now is (qui non fuit, et est)—receiving from Him that ever was 
and is and shall be to all eternity.” The inference followed that 
Christ was of to be regarded 4s a recipient of “gifts”.” This, as 
well as the crabbed Greek, may have caused the corruption of the 





‘a man has nothing that he has not received from God” no Christian teacher 
can be more fervid (iv. 1. 103) ‘‘And after all this, canst thou—having received 
everything from Another, yea, even thine own self’s self (kat abrdv ceavrdy)—canst 
thou, I say, chafe against and chide Him that gave (rév dévra) if He take aught away 
from thee? Who art thou [to dare this]? And for what hast thou come [into this 
world]? Did not He (ékeivos) bring thee on the stage (elovyyayev)? Did not He 
shew thee the light? Did He not give thee fellow-workers? Senses? Reason? 
And in what character did He bring thee on the stage (ws riva dé elotyyaryev;)? 
Was it not as a mortal?... Art thou not willing, then, after beholding the procession 
for as long a time as hath been given to thee...to depart with homage and thank- 
fulness for the things thou hast heard and seen?” 

1 [27442] For example, in xvii. 24 ‘‘ Father, that which thou hast given me, 
I desire that where I am they also may be with me,” it seems probable that the 
italicised words mean something more than ‘‘as for that portion of the human race 
which thou hast given me.” They suggest a spiritual conception that puts the 
reader on his guard against supposing that “with me” means ‘‘in the same place 
with me,” instead of meaning in the unity of the Giver and the Receiver, the 
Father and the Son. . 

2 [27445] Comp. Eph. iv. 8 ‘‘ Having ascended on high...he gave gifts to men.” 
This is from Ps. lxviii. 18 ‘‘Thou hast vecezved gifts among men,” LXX é\aBes 
déuara év dvOpirw. The Targum however paraphrases with St Paul (Walton) 
‘‘Docuisti verba Legis, dedésti dona filiis hominum.” 
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Johannine doctrine expressed in wav 6 dé8wxe, which teaches that it 
is the glory of the Son to receive everything from God and to give 
everything to man’. 

On vi. 5 md6eNn dropacwmeN (V.F. -oMEN)+ (2428) 

[2745] Chrysostom, after explaining why Christ selected Philip as 
the disciple to be questioned, drops ‘‘duy” and inserts “so many” in 
the question thus, “And see what He saith (xat dpa, ri pyow éxetvos), 
Whence [can there come] to us so many loaves that these may eat (rd0ev 
Hiv apro. tocodror iva paywouw ovror;)?” Later on he describes the 
disciples as having been, at first, so unbelieving as to say, “ Whence 
shall we buy loaves (wéGev d-yopdcopev aptovs;)?”—words that. occur 
nowhere in N.T. except in vi. 5 (v.r.), which assigns them to Chris?. 


1 [2744] In support of the masc. reading oUs in xvii. 12 ér#pouv abrovds ev TE 
évéuarl cov ods (for W.H. g) dédwxds wor...kal ovdels e& adra&v daddero...it may be 
urged that Jn himself refers to the words thus xviii. 9 ‘‘the word that he said, ‘ Those 
‘whom (ots) thou hast given me I have lost (4@Aeoa) not one of them.’” To this 
however it may be replied that, if the quotation had been intended to be exact, 
‘darédero would have been repeated. It is not exact. It refers to the general tenor 
of Christ’s prayer for His disciples (xvii. 1—26) in which dv dédwxas, & 5édwxas, 
@ dédwxas, and @ dédwxas occur in connexion with His thought of them. In 
particular, John may be referring to xvii. g—r12 épwrd...mepl Gv dé5wxds por...dT€ 
pny wer’ aitav eyo érjpovy avrovs...xal obdels eE airav dmwdero. Nonnus para- 
phrases xviii. 9 as ToUrwy obdév d\wda (v.r.-Ae) Th wot Opes, and xvii. 12 as Adrds Sous 
épiracoov drjpovas ovdé Tis avr&yv [O's wépes vidi coi Bporéns cwripr -yevébdrns} 
“Qdero. He appears, as elsewhere, to have taken ‘‘in thy name, which thou hast 
given me” to mean vaguely ‘‘in peace and unity” (which he expressed by ‘‘whole 
and entire, unharmed”). An interpolator has added something about ‘“‘giving”— 
‘‘which thou didst give to thy Son the Saviour of the race of mortals.” 

2 [2745 a] Chrys. says, in the context, (1) “‘The other evangelists say that the 
disciples came to [Jesus] and questioned and besought so that He should of send 
them away fasting (épwrgv kal mapaxadely Wore uh dwodtoat adbrods vires): but 
this one [John] introduces [the fact] that Philip was asked by Christ (otros dé 
elodryet Tov D. épwryOijvar rapa rod Xpicrod).” (2) Then, after assigning to Christ 
the question, ‘‘ Whence [are there] to us so many loaves that these may eat?” he 
proceeds, ‘‘So also in the Old Testament He said to Moses. For He did not 
work the sign till He had asked him, Whaz ever (rl wore) is in thy hand??? Here 
we should have expected a reference to the question of Moses (Numb. xi. 13) 
“ Whence [is there] to me flesh'to give to all this people?” But he quotes Ex. iv. 2 
‘* What is this (rb rodr6 corey in thine hand?””—which does not seem to apply to 
anything in’ the Feeding ‘of the Five Thousand (unless it refers to the tradition 
peculiar to Mk vi. 38 ‘‘ How many loaves have ye?” comp. 1 S. xxi. 3 ‘Now 
therefore what is under thine hand? Give me five loaves....”) (3) Chrys. continues, 
**And having been asked he answereth (kal épwrnfels daoxplyerac) saying, Loaves 
of [the value of] tuo hundred denarit suffice not that each shouid take a little. 
But this he said tempting him, for he himself knew what he was intending to do.” 
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Nonnus has “uy” (in a different word—pidpeo Oa, not dyopdowner) 
but introduces “so many” in connexion, not with the loaves, but with 
the people, “whence are we [to be] buying an abundance of loaves for 
so many men (rorcarioow)?” 

[2746] Origen nowhere quotes vi. 5. Nor does he refer to 
Christ’s question about ‘buying ”—though he refers more than once 
to “buying food,” on the part of the disciples, as signifying the 
attempt (and failure) to obtain spiritual truth’. He certainly regarded 
the bread in the Feeding of the Five Thousand as having a 
Eucharistic meaning, and as signifying the flesh or body of Christ. 
But, if he accepted, as Christ’s, the question, “‘ Whence are we to buy 
loaves?” he would probably interpret it as mystically meaning (in 
accordance with a frequent meaning (2736 a, 4) of ‘‘ Whence?”) that 
the Bread could not be bought. It was bread stamped with the sign 
of the Cross, or imbued with its savour, given by the Lamb of God 
‘without price*.” 

On the non-use of some active perfects (2441 a) 

[2747] The best illustration of the non-use of active perfects, as 

compared with the use of passives, is to be found in xrifw “create,” 





There can be no doubt that ‘‘he'said’”’ here means ‘‘ He said,” that is, Christ. But 
the extract, with the words so strangely transposed, shews how easily “‘said, 
tempting him,” might form part of a tradition that Philip or some other disciple 
“tempted” Christ, by questioning Him as Moses questioned God. In ‘‘so that 
He should of send them away fasting,” ma seems to be a corrupt insertion: 
‘‘The disciples, in effect, said to Christ, ‘Send them away fasting.’” , Or else 
Chrys. has attributed to the disciples the expression of Christ’s own feeling, 
“<I am unwilling to send them away fasting.” This commentary—which is the 
earliest we possess on the Johannine miracle—must be described as chaotic. 

1 [2746 a] Origen on Mt. xiv. 15 represents Christ as saying to the disciples, in 
effect, “These people have need of me, not of food from the villages.” <A little 
before this, he speaks of “the bread” and “‘the cup” of the Lord, and illustrates 
Christ’s healing of the sick before the miracle, by reference to 1 Cor. xi. 30 
“For this cause [i.e. desecration of the Eucharist many of you are weak and sickly.” 
When the disciples abandon Jesus near Sychar, Origen says (on iv. 8) that they 
had gone into the city “to buy food or [in other words]—having found agreeable 
food among the heterodox—doctrines of a sort that suited them (Adyous Twas 
apudogovras).” 

2 [2746 4] Comp. Clem. Alex. 75—6 on Is. lv. 1 “‘ without price,” where the 
bastard or son of perdition is said to ‘‘buy for money” what the true child of God 
receives ‘‘without price,” created by God for the child’s “‘ eucharistic banquets (rats 
evxaploros Tpugais).” A connexion between the Bread and the Cross was traced 
from the LXX of Jer. xi. 1g ‘‘Jet us cast wood into his bread,” éuBddrwpuer gvdov els 
Tov dproy abrod, by Origen (ad loc.) as well as by Justin Martyr (Zryph. 72). 
Origen illustrates it by the wood cast by Moses into the bitter water. 
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applied to the Creator throughout the whole of the Greek Testament 
and frequently used in the perfect passive, ékriotar', but never in the 
active, éxrixa, Prof. Jannaris (Gk Gr. p. 189) gives éxrixa, without 
reference. L.S. give “xékrixa Diod.” Diod. Sic. Index gives no 
such instance. But Steph. gives “Perf. xextixévar tiv “Poipyy ap. 
Diodor. (ex Georg. Syncell.) vol. 2, p. 636, 67.” This may be 
corrupt, but it is instructive. The rule is that when a verb begins 
with xr the perfect should begin with exr: but it is broken with 
Krdopot. Whoever wrote xexrixévat may have thought himself 
entitled to break it with «riZw. All other Greek writers (so far as 
Steph. alleges) appear to have left the active perfect of «ri{w alone. 
And yet there are abundant cases in LXX where the passive perfect 
is used and where the active perfect would have been, though not 
necessary, at all events suitable, as in Ps. lxxxix. 12 “ Zhou hast created 
the north and the south,” where the LXX has éxricas. 

[2748] Take also {yréw and épifw. Veitch quotes Dinarchus 
for é{j7nxa—non-occurrent in Aristoph., Demosth., Aristot., O.T., 
N.T. and Steph., though the latter mentions fyretra: and efyrnrae 
as frequent in scholiasts. Its use by Dinarchus accords with the 
unfavourable judgment pronounced on him by Dionysius. The 
active perfect of opi{w occurs once in Demosth. (doubtful), once in 
Aristot., never in N.T.; the passive perfect is frequent®. 

[2749] In support of the statement that ‘the perfect sometimes 
stands for the aorist even in 4 [i.e. Classical Antiquity]” Jann. p. 439 
quotes (a) “Thuc. 1. 21 ovre ws rowjtal durvyKace...odte ws Noyoypador 
gvvéBecav,” (4) “Demosth. 7, 29 tHv xwWpav Hv of “EXAnves kal 
Bactrets o Leprosy épydicavto Kai wyoroynxacw terépay elvat,” 
and, for post-classical Greek, (¢) “‘ Polyb. iii. 1. 2 év 79 tpirn BvBAw” 
(Schweig. BiBrw) “ dedyAwxapev opoiws 88 Kal ras airias év avy 
éxeivy Stecapyoapev.” But, in (2), the perf. expresses the permanent 
works of the ancient poets regarded as a present possession for their 
posterity, while the aorist refers to comparatively recent compila- 
tions, with perhaps a special allusion (Classen) to Herodotus. In 





1 [2747 a] Comp. Col i. 16 év abt@ éxrlcOy Ta avTa...TX wdvTa...eis adbrov 
écrirat. The distinctfon here drawn between “were created” and “have been 
created” might (it would seem) be just as logically made between ‘thou didst 
create” and ‘‘thou hast created.” But it is not made anywhere in the Gk Test. by 
the use of the act. perf. of xrifw. 

2 [27484] As an instance of variation, note the abnormal perf. in Eurip. Jph. 
Aul. 595 éBdacrhKact, but the normal pluperf. in Thuc. iii, 26 éBeB\aorHKet. 
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(6),—beside the fact that the perf. of Wypifouar in active sense 
(Steph.) appears to be extremely rare or non-existent—the aorist of 
y. naturally expresses fast decrees, and the perf. wporoyykacw the 
resultant, permanent, and present agreement. In (¢), there is no 
reason for saying that Polybius uses Se5yAwxapev for éyAdcapev*. It 
would be less misleading to say that, as the perf. act. of diucapéw 
was very rare (in Steph. it is non-existent) and the aorist very 
frequent, he used ¢he aorist, Suecadyoaper, for the perfect, Siaveca- 
¢yxopev. But we may give both tenses their several value thus: 
“T have indicated above...and similarly I clearly shewed.” In English, 
we should often prefer to use the past thus, after the complete 
present ; and Polybius, too, may have preferred it. 

[2750] Again, Jann. p. 439 alleges from Mt. xiii. 46, and 
Hermas, “and so on in all post-Christian compositions,” a number 
of perfects, including wézpaxe, “he sold,” to illustrate “the full 
development of this usage” of the perfect for the aorist “during the 
latter part of G [the Graeco-Roman period].” But murpdoxw never 
had an active aorist from the beginning of Greek literature—so that 
the use of its perfect as aorist cannot prove “development.” 

[2751] Jann. p. 439 also refers, for further illustrations of this 
“development,” to “ Hebr. 11, 17. Cp. John 4, 6. 6, 3. 6,997 0 In 
iv. 6, kexomuaxuws means “being completely tired out.” In vi. 3, 
éxa@nro is not a perfect and has no manifest bearing on the point ; 
the other reference is perhaps a misprint. In Heb. xi. 17 qiore 
mpocernvoxev “ABpadp, tov “Ioaax meipalopevas, Kai TOY povoyevyy 
mpocéepev, the contrast between the perfect and the imperfect is 
most instructive. The perf. means that Abraham, through God’s 
guidance, has offered up the typical sacrifice just as Moses (Heb. 
xi. 28) “has instituted (remoinxev)” the typical Passover, and it is one 
of many perfects (see Westc. on Heb. vii. 6 dedexatwxev) shewing 
that the writer regarded Biblical events as present possessions for 
those who accept the Bible as God’s word. . See 2758. 

(2752] Jann. p. 439 alleges only one instance of the “perf. for 
aorist” from LXX, “Ex. xxxii. 1 cal iddv 6 Aads dru Kexpdvixe Maivos 
kataBjvar ék Tod opous, averrn” (Swete ovveatn) “06 Aads emi ‘Aapwv.” 


1 [2749.2] In English we should more often say “T have shewn above that this 
is the case” than ‘‘I shewed.” Demosthenes (Preuss) uses ded7\wxa five times, 
never édjwoa. The Index to Polybius gives ii. 22. 11 dednAdKapev but no 
instance of édnAwoauer. 
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This might have been illustrated by Tob. x. 4 where Tobit’s mother 
says to her husband, amwAero 76 maidiov didre Kexpovixey “‘ He must 
be dead because he has been [so] long [away],” i.e. “he is putting oft 
his coming” (comp. 2d. ix. 4 ‘my father counteth the days”). Here 
the perf. is clearly mof used for an aorist but rather for a present. 
A close examination of Ex. xxxii. 1 shews that the perf. is there, too, 
used rather as a present than an aorist, somewhat like Jn vi. 24 dre 
ov eldev 0 GxAos Ott “Ingods ovK Eoriv éxet (2466 (i)). Ex. xxxil. 1 
means, in effect, “When the people saw [what was happening and 
said] Moses zs disappointing us, or, not keeping to his time.” 

[2753] These details have been discussed in order to shew the 
futility of the attempt to judge Johannine by Byzantine Greek (in 
which the perfect is unquestionably sometimes used for the aorist). 
In criticizing the Fourth Gospel, credit must be given by the critic 
to the evangelist for a careful use of tense forms above, not below, 
the average of Greek authors. John may occasionally use an aorist 
where Englishmen would use a perfect or a pluperfect: but such 
uses will be found to be in accord with the rules of contemporary 
Greek, written or vernacular. And the notion that he “uses” one 
Greek tense “for” another Greek tense must be shunned as an igus 
Jatuus*. 


1 [2752.2] So Buhl 97a ‘‘ beschiimt machen.” Gesen. Oxf. ror é ‘delay in 
shame.” Jer. Targ. adds ‘‘ when they saw that the time he had appointed to them 
had passed.” 

? (2753 a] These facts illustrate such passages as xii. 19 Ide, 6 xdomos dricw 
avrot dmfdOev (R.V.) ‘*Lo, the world is gone after him,” where the rendering 
“7s gone’ may seem to demand dzreAj\voer, so that, if R.V. is right, some might 
say ‘here we have a case where Jn uses one Gk tense for another.” Certainly, 
it can hardly be maintained that the Pharisees mean ‘‘the whole of Jerusalem 
went after him [a few hours ago when he rode into the City|”: but the following 
facts shew that Jn could not have said dweh#\vGev because, besides being ex- 
tremely rare, it had acquired a special meaning, which would have been unsuitable 
here. 

[2753 4] “AmedjduOa does not occur once, in any form of the indicative perfect, in 
the whole of Aristophanes and Demosthenes. The Oxf. Conc., amid more than 
three columns of different forms of dmrépxouat, gives (as far as I have found) xo 
form of amedprvOa except in 2 S. iii. 22-4 “ He [Z.c. David] had sent him [i.e. 
Abner] away and he ftad gone away (daeAndvGer) in peace..., they told Joab 
saying, ‘Abner...came to the king, and he hath sent him away (dréoradkev) and 
he went away (adrdOev) in peace.’ Then Joab came to the king and said, ‘ What 
hast thou done...Why is it that thou hast sent him away (égamécradxas, sent him 
right away) and he is guite gone (amed}dvOev év elpvy)??” Here (besides repeating 


“in peace,” which does not bear upon the point in question) the LXX clearly uses 
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On the ‘‘gnomic”’ aorist (2445 a) 

[2754] Jelf § 402. 1 says that the aorist “is used to express an 
action which took place repeatedly in past time,” and goes on to say 
that “the imperfect also has an iterative force.” I should prefer to 
say that the so-called “gnomic” aorist tells the hearer simply and 
indefinitely that “so-and-so happened,” leaving him to take the hint 
and to infer that it will happen again. This “gnomic,” “empiric,” or 
“ suggestive” aorist is quite different from the aorist of instantancousness. 

[2755] Special contexts, however, may make it doubtful whether 
an aorist is “gnomic” or “instantaneous.” ‘Thus Jann. p. 436 places 
under empiric or gnomic aorists, and Jelf § 403. 2 under aorists that 
“express future events which must certainly happen,” Demosth. 20, 9 
which describes how, when a tyrant has attained power through 








the perf. dzedjAvGev emphatically to represent the emphatic Hebrew (lit-) ‘‘ going 
hath gone,” i.e. ‘‘is quite gone,” or ‘‘ gone for good,” ‘* gone past recall,” (For 
the same reason the LXX puts into Joab’s mouth éfaméoraNkas ‘‘ sent him right 
away” as compared with the preceding améoraAxev “‘ sent him away ’”’—a distinc- 
tion not in the Hebrew. ] 

[2753] As to N.T., though various forms of dmépxouat occupy more than two 
columns of Bruder, 2o_form of dmwed\v0a occurs except in Jas i. 24 xarevonoer yap 
éaurdv xal dwredfAvGev rendered by Mayor ‘‘just a glance and he zs @ ;”” where the 
perf. expresses the completeness of the action as well as the suddenness of it—‘ he 
is gone for good.” Compare the Demosthenic use of é&pxouar; it oecurs fre- 
quently in the aorist indic. but only once (Preuss) in the perf. indic, (xxiii. 204) 
concerning the good old habit of punishing the guilty, which égeA7jAvOev ex Tis 
mbdews, ‘‘has quite vanished out of the City.” 

[27532] In‘xii. 19 awA\Gev, SS has ‘“goeth,” Nonnus ddever, ff ‘* sequitur, »— 
indicating that the translators felt (as it was right to feel) that the aorist had more 
than the usual aorist meaning. ’Amed#j\vdev being out of the question, Jn has used 
dwfdGev as the best Gk writers often use the aorist to include a meaning that 
would be expressed in English by ‘ have.” Similarly our English aorist (“I 
saw’) includes meanings that would be expressed in French by a perfect (‘ I saw 
him yesterday,” “je Pai vu hier”). But we should not admit that such a use of 
‘T saw” was “‘using one tense for another.” It is our regular tense in such 
circumstances. 

[2753 ce] In xii. 19 te, 6 Kdapos, SS, DL, latt., Nonnus, and other authorities, 
add 8dos. Chrys. doesnot. But he calls attention to the fact that xbopos is here 
used in the sense of 6xdos. Possibly this may explain the remarkable prevalence of 
the interpolated 80s. “OxAos may have been first placed in the margin, or above 
the line, as an explanation of xécvos. Then it may have been introduced into the 
text so as to give 6 xdcjos 6xAos—in which 6x)os was afterwards corrected to dos. 
Comp. Oxf. Conc. on 2 Mace. vi. 3 (R) dxAous (A, as in Swete, 8dos). This view 
is confirmed by the reading of ff, “‘ecce umus populus sequitur post illum,” ‘the 
multitude as one man.” : 
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villainy, 7 mpwrn mpodacis Kal puKpov mratcpa amavta dvexaitire 
kat dvéXvoev. This should be compared with 24, 21 which says that, 
while a state is waging a distant war, adavy Ta. Kaka Tots ToAXoLs eoTwy, 
érevdav 5é opnopos troAcuos cupTAaKy wavra éroinoev éxdydAa. Probably 
the aorist in both passages is not “gnomic.” It does not however 
seem to indicate certainty so much as instantaneousness ; and this is 
confirmed by many other instances of the aorist in apodosis. The 
essence of the “gnomic” aorist is that it expresses nothing but 
indefinite past action. When the protasis defines the circumstances of 
the action, e.g. by a clause with érav, the aorist in the apodosis cannot 
be “gnomic”—if “gnomic” (2754) implies an indefinite “happened.” 
Consequently after a dray clause, an aorist, if it occurs where a present 
might have been expected, may be used to denote instantaneousness’. 
It is therefgre possible that the instantaneous aorist in xv. 6 €BA76n, 
being preceded by the protasis éiv my tus, may not be Hebraic, 
though it is in accordance with Hebraic Greek. But, in any case, 
the purely gnomic aorist of the type of 77. ix. 320 KérOav’ Spas 67 
depyds avip 6 Te OANA Eopyuis is certainly alien from the style of O.T. 
and N.T. and probably non-occurrent in the latter. 

On xii. 14 eypan...dndpion (2461) 

[2756] The Diatessaron omits the whole of the clause about 
Christ’s finding the ass. SS omits “finding” (“Now Jesus was 
riding on [an ass]”). Origen (Lomm. i. 316 foll.) points out that 
the Johannine and the Synoptic accounts are, according to the letter, 
inconsistent: but both he and Chrys. mention the “finding” by 
Christ ; and Chrys. tries to reconcile it with the Synoptic account”. 


* [2755 a] ‘Comp. the following passages where a protasis with éray, el etc., de- 
fines the circumstances: (a) Eurip. Zed. 130 pelfous 5’ a&ras drav opyc8y Saluwv 
olkos drédwxev, (4). 2b. 245 dvhp 8° drav rots évdov dxOnrar Evry, Ew podwy 
€ravae xapdlay dons, (c) Zl. xvii. 99 Ommét dvhp é0é\y...Tdxa of péya wHua 
kudlo@n, (d) ZL. ix. 413 el wév x’ adOe pévov...dudimdxwuat, @dero wév pow vooros, 
(2) Plato 462 D Srav...ddxrudbs Tov TANYp...raoa } Kowwvla...jobeTd Te... Jelf 
calls (a) and (6) aorists of iteration, but the rest aorists of certainty. I should be 
disposed to say that the aorist, in all of them, denotes zzstantaneous consequence 
implying certainty, Add Epict. iv. 10. 27 8rav 6édys, e&MNOes ‘* at the instant you 
desire, you are out [of prison).” "“Oray or Fv is expressed by the participle in Soph. 
Ant, 709 boris yap...ppovelv pdvos Soxel,...o0TOL Svarruxbevres BPOnoay Kevol. 

2 [2756 a] Chrys., m&s 8 of dor pacly dre mabnras ereue kai etrev, Avoare 
Thy dvov Kal tov m@dov (Cramer, Tov wOXov Kal Tov dvov), o¥ros dé oddév rovodrév 
gnow, adN &re’Ovdprov ebpay émexdbicev (Cramer, éxd@icev) ; “Ort duddrepa yerér bac 
elkos Tv, Kal, mera 7d duUOFvaL THY dvov, ayéyraw tov mabnrav ebpdvta abrov 
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Nonnus omits efpwr, but has i@vvev'. The very great difficulty 
implied in eipdv and its frank acceptance by Origen—whose spiritual 
interpretation of the text raises him above all danger of harmonis- 
tically corrupting it—make it certain that evpwr is genuine. Some 
may have omitted or corrupted evpwv for the sake of reconciling the 
Johannine with the Synoptic account. 
On xii. 16 émNHCOHCAN OTI TAYTA...Kal TAYTA ETTOIHCAN (2469) 
[2757] In xii. 16, R.V. renders x, éroinoay “and that they had 
done,” making éroijooav depend on the or in the preceding words, 
OTe Tatra jw éx avTd yeypappéva, and accordingly supplying “that? 
in English. But a second “¢hat” is not inserted in the Greek, nor 
in SS, nor in the Latin versions. Nonnus also (ed. Passow) has Kat 
of radra téAeccav at the beginning of a new sentence, pointing to 
a reading of éroiycav as independent of om”. If John had wished to 
say “remembered ¢ha¢...and ¢hat,” there seems no obvious reason 
why he should not have repeated or after xai, as he does elsewhere 
when he wishes to say “ecause (of)...and because,” and once “ that... 
and that®.” Here, however, he may have wished to combine the 
fact that “these things had been written,” and the fact that the 


es eee ee oe ee! eee ee i SS SS 


éxtxadicat, Chrys. omits the difficult Synoptic words ‘* Ye shall find an ass,” but, 
even when they are omitted, how he can say that Christ ‘‘found” what the 
disciples brought to Him I cannot understand. No doubt, evploxw, besides mean- 
ing ‘‘find” in the sense of ‘‘ discover,” means also ‘‘find” in the sense of “earn,” 
‘*procure” : but can Chrys. possibly be suggesting that the disciples first “‘ found” 
the ass in the former sense, and Christ afterwards ‘‘ found” it in the latter? Also, 
it is not clear whether atrév émixaGicat means ‘“‘ He Himself (emph.) sat on [it],” 
or, “He (unemph.) sat on [it].” Previously Migne’s text has 76 6é [él] dvov 
(Cramer, 7d 5é évov) xadloa which Chrys. explains as a prediction that Christ 
<‘ was destined to subject (Jwroxelpiov éxew) the unclean race of the Gentiles (rav 
éOvav).” Cramer’s text takes dvov as accus. gov. by kadioa. 

1 [2756 4] “lddvwv axddwov dvov radaepyov ddlrqv, Egdmevos vwroiow dmrerprjToLo 
gopijos. Possibly /@vvwv is to be explained from poetic desire of symbolism, and 
to be illustrated by Origen (Lomm. i. 331) who describes Christ as qveox@v Tovs éx 
meptroufs Kal €Ovav merevovras having previously mentioned the ‘‘ ass ” as the type 
of the Jews, and the ‘‘colt” as the type of the Gentiles. 

2 (2757 a] Nonnus has, 7rére waves dveuwhoavro wabnra" Orn cop Tdde mavra. 
méde kexaparypéva BIBAy. Kal oi wdvra rédeooay.... Burkitt has ‘‘ they remem- 
bered that these things had been written of him, and these things did they (of, 
they did) to him.” Walton, without inserting ‘‘ that,” removes ambiguity by the 
Latin subjunctive “quod ea essent scripta de eo et haec fecissent ei.” In xili. 3 
(see below) ‘‘ knowing ¢hat...and that,” Syr. (Burkitt) has “ was knowing that... 
and was knowing that.” 

8 [2757 4] ii. 25 “ because of (did rd)...and because (8r1),” xili. 3 ‘that (érc)...and 
that (8rt),” 1 Jn ii. 21 “ because (5rt)...and because (8rt).” 
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pilgrims or disciples “had done these things” in fulfilment of the 
prophecy, as one fact of coincidence “remembered” by the disciples. He 
also wishes (2896—7) to convey a suggestion of divine fulfilment of 
prophecy by the triple repetition of “these things” in one sentence. 
But it is not surprising that the words have been variously interpreted 
and perhaps corrupted’. 

On vi. 25 midte WAe reronac (2478) 

[2758] It is of course possible that Nonnus and Chrysostom 
may have found no difficulty in regarding yéyovas as aorist because, 
by their time, the 2nd perf. had come to be thus used. Is yéyovev 
thus used in Origen (Lomm. i. 278) rvvOavopévors ypiv wept rod: 


1 [2767] Origen says (Comm. Matth., Lomm. iv. 46) 6 6¢ "Iwdvyns dvr rob 
“* émiBeBnkws éml brogvytov Kal wOdov véov” memolynxe * kaOnuwevos epxerac eal mHdov 
bvov:” doris éudatywy bre yudoews Setrar ro Kara Tov Témov, émipéper, Td ‘ Taira 
5é ovk éyvwoay of padnral advrod 7d apbrepov.”? This not only gives éyvwoav 
correctly (which D reads as evonoav) but shews that Origen perceived its force. The 
meaning is not ‘‘knew” but ‘‘vecognised” or ‘‘ understood”; and Origen 
accordingly says that the subject required gyos¢s, i.e. spiritual understanding or 
recognition. Origen stops short at mp@rov (which he read, or remembered, 
as mpérepov): but we cannot infer that he was unacquainted with the following 
words aAN’ bre...érolncav ait@. He is not here commenting on Jn but on Mt., 
and he quotes enough for his purpose. 

[2757] Chrys. on the other hand seems either to miss the meaning of éyvweay 
if he is paraphrasing, or else to misquote, if he is quoting, in the following (ad 
loc.) Toiro 5é obx pdecay, pyatv, ol pabnral adred bri qv ém’ adT@ yeypaupmevov...dpa 
6é pirocodlay edayyektorov, mas ovK Ermaroxtverac THY tpoTkpay avTav dyvolay 
éxrourevew. “Ore wév ody yéyparra: Bdecav: bre 5é ew aire yéypamrra, ovK 
fiiecav, He makes no mention of ‘‘remembering” and omits the whole of the 
clause about ‘‘ doing.” Thus the whole is condensed into a statement that the 
disciples ‘‘knew” Zechariah’s prophecy but ‘“‘did not know” that it applied 
to Christ—perfectly intelligible, but not what the evangelist meant. 

[2757 ¢] These two criticisms—of Origen and Chrysostom—should be borne in 
mind as giving a clue to their different methods. Origen is a scholar ; Chrysostom 
—at least as represented by his Johannine commentary in its extant form—is rather 
a preacher. Origen’ gives full value to each word, Chrysostom criticizes on the 
unscholarly basis of a belief—too common in our own days—that the evangelist 
‘“uses one word for another.” Origen is often fanciful and minutely diffuse in 
allegorization—as in this instance -where he gives copious details about the typical 
meaning of the ass and the*foal—but he rarely tampers with, and does not very 
often even paraphrase, his text. Chrysostom is much less imaginative but also 
much less faithful to his.author. As for the mysterious purpose of Providence 
latent under 76 ris bvov, all he says is xal rodro wéya jv, ‘‘ this, too, was great” — 
he means by, ‘‘7o0,” that it was ‘‘great” like the mystery in ‘‘ Destroy this 
temple”—but he does not make up for this brevity by any compensating 
explanation of the verbal difficulties of the clause about ‘‘ remembering,” which he 
does not quote. 
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Iére (Huet has gap in text, but dre in marg. with Cod. Bodl.) 
yéyove mpdrov ev TH Kadapvadip 6 Xpwrds...? Unless other instances 
of Origen’s aoristic use of yéyovey are produced, this might best be 
rendered, “ When ts it on record that Christ was first at Capernaum?” 
In the context, Origen appeals to the exact words (Aé£ts) of the 
evangelists. Comp. Orig. on Ps, xxi. 4 where LXX has YTHTAaTO... 
%wxas, and Origen says (Lomm. xii. 80) yrycaro...xai etAngev, “ he 
[Hezekiah] asked...and 7s recorded to have received.” According to 
this view, yéyovev, like the perfects in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(2751), represents, in Origen, a past event as a present record’. And 
if it does so in Origen, perhaps it may do so in the formula frequently 
used by Matthew to introduce prophecy (2478 2) “Jt zs on record that 
this came to pass in order that it might be fulfilled...” 

On viii. 14 Kal nof Yrdérw...4 Toy Ydrw (2490) 

[2759] On viii. 14 of8a...xai rod imdyw- tpets Se ovK oidare 1obev 
épxouar 7) ov tray. iets... Blass remarks (p. 324) “Chrys. and 
Nonnus omit #...i7.” This is true of Chrys. who quotes thus, Kav 
éyd paptupa mepl guavrod, yj paprupia pov ddnOijs eoruv. dtu olda dev 
Zoxopuar Kal 70d vrdyw vpeis dé odg oldare wd0ev épxopat,—and there 
stops. But can we feel sure that he does not stop because he has 
quoted enough to be the basis of his comment? After two short 
sentences, he quotes again kal éay éyd paprupa mept éuavtod dAnOns 
éorw papr. pov, rt olda rev Epxo~ac—and there stops. If we had this 
quotation alone, we might say that he omitted in his text the clause 
kat 700 Urdéyw. But he has quoted it above. Again, after one more 
sentence, he quotes, “Ypeis 5é od« oiSare—and there stops; but the 
reason obviously is that he does not want to repeat what he has 
said. Ammonius (Cramer) says, “Ypeis 58 8:4 rotro péy ovx oidare, 
éreidy ovdev Oédere ToD Parvopévov voeiv. ovk ele S&, Meds eiys, adAd, 


dev Epyopar kat rot vTadyw- 2eAoxaxovv (sic) yap Kal mpocero.odvTo 





1 [2758 a] See 2751 and contrast the perf. of recorded action with the imperf. of 
habitual action, and with the aorist of sfecéal action, in Epict. ji. 12. 15 ef Oé\ere 
ywova woany ev TobTy Sivaul elev (sc. Zwxpdrns) (habitually possessed) dvd-yvure 
7d Hevopavros Zuumsarov Kal dperbe wooas waxas duadéhune ‘how many quarrels 
he is recorded to have peacefully settled,” iv. 5. 3 “See in the pages of Xenophon 
(rapa HevopGrrt)...how many quarrels he is recorded to have settled (NéduKe), how 
again [in the several dialogues in which their names are mentioned | he tolerated 
(qvéoxero) Thrasymachus, Polus,. and Callicles, how he habitually tolerated his 
wife (ras rfjs yuvackos hvelxero).” So Origen (Lomm. ii. 366) after saying yéyparrat 
(xi. 54) yap...dr7rdev, proceeds, xal od udvos ye exe? dredfdrvder, i.e. is recorded to 
have departed. , 
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py «idévar, This shews how commentators, even though they had 
the full W.H. text before them, might stop short at ovx oidare (and 
perhaps at wo@ev épxouar) because those words sufficed to indicate 
the argument as to Christ’s divine origin. The omission of dpeis d€ 
...Urayw by Origen, Cyril, and Augustine (Alf.) (through homoeotel.) 
indicates a lacuna in very early Mss. Nonnus has Modvos éy® voéw 
n0Gev HAvOov 7) 6A. Baivw. “Ypeis 8 ovx edanre rodev yevouny wo0ev 
gornv. John uses gory with eis but not with é« or awd, and it és 
improbable that Nonnus. would paraphrase no0ev Epxopar by two 
clauses—the second so meaningless and farfetched as 70Oev éornyv. 
More probably Nonnus paraphrased 7) rot imayw as TOBIAECTHN, Where 
iA might easily be corrupted into in. Then mo@in would be amended 
into T0GEN. dOev yevounv rdf & éoryy would correspond to réev 
épxoua. 7 tov vrayw in John, and would also harmonize with the 
preceding oGev 7AvOov 4 706 Baivw in Nonnus himself (see 2549 a)}. 





1 [27592] Ammonius, apparently commenting on the object of ovx oldare in 
Vili. 14, ox oléare mb0ev epxouae 7 wod..., has xai for #, thus repeating the previous 
clause 1é0ev épx. xal rod brdyw. This is not so strange as Nonnus’s substitution 
of 4 for cat in the previous clause. “H is comparatively intelligible after a negative 
(ov« oféare), but not after a positive (olda). It was briefly suggested in 2549 @ that q 
in vili. 14 prob. means “‘or [which zs the same thing]. In view of a frequent 
confusion between 7 and xat elsewhere, and of arguments—based on these two 
conjunctions—about the Lord’s Supper, the following additional facts about ov... 
kal and ov.,.7 are here submitted. 

[2759 4] In Genesis and Exodus, when A.V. “nor” is represented by Heb. 
“and,” it corresponds to o¥dé or wndé in Gen. xxi. 23, xlv. 6, Ex. xii. Q, Xxili. 26, 
but to «al in Gen. xlix. 10, Ex. xiii. 22 (R.V. ‘‘and”), xx. 10, xxiii. 32, XXXIV. Io. 
In Dan. xi. 24, LXX has ov but Theod. cal, and so Heb. O¥...o05€ is clear but 
not literal. Ov...«al is literal but not clear, e.g. ‘thou shalt zo¢ sow with wheat 
and barley” would be a literal transl. of Heb., in which it would mean “with 
wheat or barley,”—weither being allowed. But in English and Greek it might 
mean ‘‘thou shalt not sow with wheat and barley [¢ogether]”—one being allowed. 
In 2 K. xxiii. ro ‘that no man might make his son (Heb.) azd (R.V. and A.V. 
or) his daughter pass through the fire,” Sym. has # for “and.” As his style 
somewhat resembles that of Luke, the instance will prepare us to find ov...7 in the 
Acts. 

[2759] From classical Gk (from which Blass p. 266 and the Thesaurus quote 
no instance) Winer-Moultoh (p. 550) alleges only Thuc. i. 122, which I should 
punctuate thus, ov« topev brrws rdde Tpiov ...dmpAKaKTat—détvvectas 7} Baraklas 
m dmedelas. Here the negation ‘‘we do not see the way to an acquittal mig 
equivalent to the affirmation ‘‘ there must be a verdict of guilty.” This necessitates 
an appositional clause :—‘‘ that is to say, guilty, not of all three, but of the first, 
or the second, oy the third of the three.” Both in-rhythm and in grammatical con- 
struction, the passage is inappropriate as an illustration of N.T. usage. 
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[2759 7] Winer-Moulton (but not Blass) refers ta Acts xxiv. 12 xal ore év TH 
iepg etpdy me mpds riva Siadeyouevov—F} érloracw mowodvra Sxdov—obre év Tats 
cwayuyais. But if this is punctuated as above, it appears that # introduces 
a parenthetical clause and that odre prepares the way for ore not for #7. And this 
gives the clue to other instances, e.g. Acts i. 7 ody dudv early ywdvar xpdvous 
q pavers “It is ot for you to know the times—or [rather I should say] appointed 
seasons,” preparing the way for the words, ‘‘ which the Father placed under his 
own authority,” Acts xvii. 29 ‘‘ we ought zof to suppose that the divine [being] is 
like gold—or [may 6e] silver or stone—the sculpturing of art and of human device.” 
So, too, Rom. iv. 13 “ For o¢ through Torah [was] the promise to Abraham—or 
[as 2¢ might also be said] to his seed,” ix. 11 ‘‘ zo¢ yet having been born nor even 
having done anything—good or bad (unde rpatdvrwy Ti—dyabov 7} paddov).” 

[2759¢] A more interesting instance is Acts xi. 8 pndauas, Kupre, 6re Kowdv 
7 dxd@aproy ovdérore ela@AGev els 7d ordua pov, in a Petrine speech, corresponding 
to Acts x. 14 mndapds, Kipce, drt ovdérore Edaryor wav Kowdy Kal dxdbaprov. In 
Acts x. 14, several authorities have altered xal to’ 7 to make the text correspond to 
Peter’s report of his own words; but it has been pointed out (1913) that Luke in 
writing the Petrine speech has allowed himself more freedom than in the Petrine 
narrative of the facts. The narrative retains the old Hebraic idiom ovdémore...rav: 
and the kat dxd@aprov (which, coming at the end of the sentence, cannot be 
parenthetic) is also to be explained as Hebraic. But when writing a speech for 
Peter—a speech that, without shorthand writers, or a miracle, or both, cannot 
possibly be regarded as giving the Apostle’s exact words—Luke allows himself to 
drop some Hebraisms; and, like Symmachus above (2759 4), he substitutes 7 for 
the Hebraic kat. 

[2759 7] We pass to r Cor. xi. 27 bs av éoOly Tov dprov 4 mlvy Td worhpiov Tod 
kuptou dvatlws, @voxos €orat TOO owuaros Kal Tod alwaros Tod Kupiov. This may be 
illustrated by Lev. xx. 9 és dv kax@s elry Tov marépa atrod 7 Thy unrépa adbrod 
Gavatw Oavatotcbw warépa avrod 7 unrépa airot Kaas elev, évoxos Eora. Here 
the Heb. has ‘‘azd” twice, but the obvious inconvenience of allowing a man to 
suppose that he may ill-treat ‘‘ his father ov his mother,” because the Law merely 
forbade him to ill-treat ‘‘ his father ad his mother” has led the LXX here and in 
Ex. xxi. 15, 17, Deut. xxvii. 16, Prov. xx. 20 (and comp. Mk vii. 10, Mt. xv. 4) 
to render the Heb. ‘‘and” by the Gk ‘‘or.” In 1 Gor, xi. 22—g, the whole 
passage assumes the “eating avd drinking” (2b. 22 éoOlew Kal rlvew, 26 dodxis 
yap éay écOlyre...xat...rlvnre, 28 éoOcérw xal...rwérw, 29 6 yap écOlwv Kal mlywr) 
of the Lord’s Supper, and teaches the preparation for it. But when the Apostle 
comes to warn the Corinthians about the danger of eating avd drinking irreverenti- 
ally, he naturally substitutes ‘‘ ov” for ‘‘ and” in order to shew that ether act was 
liable to penalty. There is no question of oJ—7 here, nor is the d in avatlws 
regarded as a negative. The construction would have been the same if the adverb 
had been vrepngarés. 

[27592] In explaining viii. 14, we must have regard to the fact that (1) it would 
have made good sense to repeat ov...xat instead of introducing o¥...7. (2) Also 
(2549 a) 7 is rare in Jn as compared with the Synoptists. (3) It has been just 
shewn that ov...xal and ov¥...7 are interchanged by various writers and scribes in a 
manner that suggests a thoughtful distinction between thetwo. (4)“H is used by Jn 
(2549 a) where ovdé ce differentiate too strongly. These facts confirm the view 
taken in 2549 a that ‘‘or” means ‘‘ or [which is the same thing].” 
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On xiv. 7 dm dpti rinackete ayton (2491) 

[2760] The context (W.H.) «i éyvwxeiré pe, Kal Tov jTaTépa pov 
dy fderte dx’ dpte-ywwokere avrov al éwpaxare (al. + abrov) is rendered 
by SS “If me ye have not known, my Father also will ye know? 
And from now ye know hir. and have seen him.” Nonnus has Ei éé 
Geoppyty pe copG ywwoxere pvOw, "EE éuddev yvureoGe Kal viyredovra 
roxyja: “Apri Sé pw dpdccacde cai vyrpddovra pabovres. The last 
line shews that he took ywwoxere to be imperative, “If ye recognise 
me...ye shall from me recognise the Father also. [Vay] but at once 
understand Him learning the Father also [as well as myself].” This 
makes good sense, meaning in effect, “Do I say ‘ Ye would have 
known’? Nay, begin to know Him at once [through me], and 
[then] ye [will] have seen [Him].” The sequence “Do this, and 
straightway that will have followed” is like Lk. xi. 41 “Give for 
alms...and behold all things ave clean.” It should be added that 
Irenzeus ili. 13. 2—quoted above (2491 a)—places these words out 
of their order as part of Christ’s reply to Philip. 

[2761] Epiphanius (i. 919) wedges between two quotations of 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father” a statement about 
Christ as 6 Aéywv oti 6 ywwoKwv gue ywaoKe Tov warépa. The most 
probable explanation of this is that he is borrowing unintelligently (as 
he often does) from Hippolytus (adv. JVoet. 7), who, after quoting 
“He that hath seen...the Father,” adds, “That is to say, Jf thou hast 
seen me thou mayest know the Father through me.” Epiphanius seems 
to have mistaken a version of this (conforming “seen” to “know ”) for 
an actual saying of Christ. Hippolytus—after saying that the Father 
is known through ¢he “image” like Htm—continues “But if thou 
didst not know the image, which is the Son, how wouldest (6éXes) thou 
see the Father?” It will not escape the reader that this is like SS “Jf 
me ye have not known, my Father also will ye know?” Corruption 
of the text may have done something to produce these variations, 
but paraphrase probably contributed more. 

[2762] Is Nonnus right in taking xiv. 7 ywwoxere imperatively ? 
The answer depends partly on the general Greek use, and the 
particular Johannine use, of ywwoxere, partly on the place assigned 
by John to “knowing” in his theory of revelation and redemption. 
Nonnus renders it by the subjunctive éca6pyoyte in xiv. 17, where 
the subjunctive is difficult to explain as an imperative but perhaps 
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more difficult as an indicative, In xiii. 12 where W.H. pabcuists 
ywookere Tt i Upiv; Nonnus has. elirev €ots érapots ywooxere 
Tovro kat avroé punctuated by Passow interrogatively but probably 
imperative, “Understand this ye, too, [my disciples],” implying a 
precept to understand it even as, or in the sense in which, their 
Master understands it% In xv. 18 persiencere OTL eue...peulonkerv, 
Nonnus has Totro Xapatyevéwy ywwoKere paprupes épywv. This is 
ambiguous, but paprupes suits best with an imperative rendering, ‘I 
call on you to bear witness and to recognise that they persecuted 
me”: and it is so taken by the Latin versions and SS. Nonnus, 
then, in two out of four instances certainly renders yewoxere by an 
imperative or subjunctive; in two, where he retains ywookere, he 
probably intends the imperative. 

[2763] Twwoxere occurs only twice in AristopHanes, once inter- 
rogative, once doubtful*. In Demosthenes it occurs four times 
indicatively (but in such a context as to present no ambiguity) and 
always in connexion with the “recognition” of character, good or 
bad; once imperatively, at the end of a speech, bidding the jurors 
recognise or decide that which is just’. In Epictetus, there is 





1 [2762 a] xiv. 17 duels yuwdoxere aird, Bre map wvuiv péver kal ev duty éorlv 
(marg. @erac): Nonnus, (1) *Eoadphonre 6¢ wobvor “Cpets €vPeov etdos aOnhr ovo 1 poo sou 
“Orr eB’ tpetwy pevéer Kal dudcrodov eorat “‘Lutv, mavras exov voepdy Sduor.... 
Nonnus must have read peve? (not uéver) (19602). This is parall. to xiv. 19 
bpets d€ Gewpetré pe, bre ey (3 Kal tueis Khoere, which Nonnus paraphrases thus, 
(2) ’AAN éue Hotvo. Aevooere kal pera yatay del Sdwy bre uluvw, Kal dv éue EGuravres 
del Sworre Kal duets. Aevooere, a poetic word, seems alw. imperative, e.g. Soph. 
Oed. R. 1524, Ant. 940, Eurip. Or. 977, Med. 161, and prob. (see p. 678 note 1) 
Iliad \. 120 (comp. Odyss. xxiii: 124 Tadrd ye Nedoce). Nonnus seems to mean 
(x) ‘‘ But ye [7 pray] do ye—alone and apart from the world—fx your eyes on the 
divine form of the invisible Person [and perceive] that it will abide with you as in 
a home,” (2) ‘‘ But do ye [/ pray]|—alone and apart from the world—éehold me 
even after [my life on] earth how that ever living I abide,” taking 671, after the verbs 
of ‘*seeing,” as ‘‘that” (not ‘‘ because’) as in iv. 35 ‘‘ behold the fields...thaz.” 

(2762 4] In xiv. 17, Chrys., as printed by Migne and Cramer, has mévec, but 
a great part of the comment is consistent with the hypothesis that he wrote eve?. 
Chrys. also twice repeats uévor, as Nonnus does, elrev Sri IIpos tuas pdvous 
épxerat, and again, ‘“‘ Lest they should say, How then saidst thou to the Jews, 
From henceforth ye shall not see me?—He destroys the [apparent] contradiction 
by saying Zo you alone (Nbc Thy avTlbecw elmdyv, Ipds das pdvous).” 

2 [2762c] Chrys. and Origen give no guidance on this point. Nor do the 
Latin vss. SS has the interrogative. 

3 Thesm. 606 interrog., Fragm. 203 (meaning doubtful). 

4 Demosth. (Preuss) Indic. xviii. 10, 276, xxiv. 59, xxxix. 2.  Imper. 
xxxili. 38 duets ody, Kata Tovs vbuous, ywwoKere TH Sikora. 
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abundant use of the aorist, and of yva@ cavrdv, but Schenkl’s Index 
under “‘ywwoxw c. accus.” gives no instance of any form of the 
present. On the other hand, Plato, while emphasizing, as the great 
precept of life, yy. ceavrdv, insists repeatedly on 16 éavtov ywuoKew 
as being the fulfilment of this precept, and connects the phrases with 
a distinction between material and spiritual knowledge of oneself}. 
The Fourth Gospel teaches that “ eternal life” consists (xvii. 3) in the 
“knowledge (y.wwwoxwow)” of the true God and of Jesus Christ. It is 
hardly possible that the evangelist was ignorant that he thus came 
into collision with the doctrine taught by the successors of Plato and 
popularised by his own contemporary, Epictetus, and it is almost 
certain that the collision was deliberate. It may be asked why the 
evangelist, if he wished to record a precept of Christ about “knowing,” 
did not use the unambiguous aorist, but it has been pointed out (1626) 





1 [2763.2] Comp. Plato Phileb. 48C—D yO cavrév...robvavriov wav éxelvy 
dfrov 871 7d wndapy ywwhorew adrdv, 1 Alc. 1 31 A botts dpa Tv Tod cwpards Te 
ywaoker Ta adrot add ody abrov eyvwxev .,.ovdels dpa Tay larpdv éaurov yuwooxer, 
xa@’ Scov iarpés, where the first words mean ‘‘ whosoever recognises, or knows 
entelligently, something of his bodily system, has obtained the knowledge of his 
possessions, not of himself.” In 1 4. 133 B—D it is said that the soul, if it is 
to know itself, ‘‘must look to (Sdemréov eis) the soul, and especially to that 
province (ré7ov) of the soul wherein exists the soul’s [constituent] virtue,” that 
nothing belonging to the soul ‘‘is more divine than this the centre of knowledge 
and wisdom (Sedrepov 7 Tobro epi é rd eldévar Te Kal ppoveiv éoriv),” and “the 
intelligent knowledge of oneself we agree in calling healthymindedness (rd 8é 
ywaoxew atrov suoroyoiper cwppootvnv elva).” In Charm. 164 D, 165 B, it is 
said that cwopéiver, not xalpe, is the best greeting, and that cw@pdver means yO 
gavrév: then follows oxeddv yap Te &ywye aird Toirs pyui elvan cwppootyny, Td 
ywaoxewv éavrov. This gnosis is subsequently connected with oléa thus, 2d. 167 A 
6 dpa cwppwr pdvos abros Te éavrdv yioerat Kal olds re €arar éterdou Thre Tuyxdvet 
eldws Kal rl uy, kal Tovs dA)ous...emicxomedy rl Tus olde kal olerat, elrep olde, kai ré 
ad rus olerat pev eldévat, olde 5° o¥...xal ore dy TotTO...7d éaurov adrov ywooKew, 
To elddvar & TE olde kal d mh uh older. 

[2763 4] Tuwwoxw, in connexion with “ knowing” other persons than oneself, 
and as distinct from ‘‘ seeing” these persons, is discussed at great length by Plato, 
beginning with émvywuonw:thus, Theaet. 193, Zuxpdrns emrywwoKet Oeddwpov Kat 
Ocalrnrov, pg dé pndérepov, unde &dXn ale Onors aire wdperre wept adrav. After 
this first hypothesis, a s¢cond, and its consequence, are stated thus, Aedrepov rolvuv, 
Ort Tov pev ywaoKkwy vudv, Toy be wh ywwwoKkwv, alaBavduevos dé bndérepov, ovdx av 
more ab olnBeinv dv olda elvar dv wh olda. In a third hypothesis this collocation of 
olda and ywwoxw is repeated; and the two verbs are manifestly intended to be 
distinguished. Applied to facts of science, -ywwexw means “recognise” or “know 
intelligently ” in Jon 537 E, “I recognise that these fingers are five: you recognise 
the same facts...we both recognise them by arithmetic.” 
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that John expressly distinguishes the aorist from the present as though 
the latter represented a higher stage than the former; and he may also 
have been influenced by the use of the aorist in Jeremiah (xxxi. 34) 
quoted in the Epistle to the Hebrews (viii. 11) ‘‘ They shall no more 
teach...saying Know (yve6e) the Lord.” ‘The Fourth Gospel is full of 
subtle distinctions between ywwoxw and oida that could not have 
originated from Aramaic utterance, if exactly translated’, but may 
well have originated from Greek paraphrase. 4 friori it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that John represented Christ as holding up to 
His disciples “the Father” and not “yourselves” as the object of the 
highest knowledge, and that the precept to “vow” was expressed 
so as to exclude the Delphic “ow once for all,” yvah, and to imply 
“knowing by degrees” or “growing in recognition and sympathy,” 
ywooxere. In the absence of help from Origen and Clement of 
Alexandria the conclusion must be left uncertain, but it is not 
improbable that Nonnus is right in his imperative rendering of this 
ambiguous form. 

[2764] Of course, the fact that John’s expression of the doctrine 
of “knowing” God is in part Greek and Platonic, is not inconsistent 
with the fact that the ¢hought is Jewish, or Hebrew, and Biblical. 
In John, “knowing” and “seeing” go together, and therefore the 
“knowing” may be illustrated by v. 38 ovre eldos avtod éwpdxare, an 
amazing phrase—‘‘ye have neither seen Ais form (é8os)”—con- 
sidering that “47s” means the Father’s! Chrysostom’s explanation 
is, in effect, “ Ye have not seen his form, because there was no form to 
see”! God, he urges, is “above all outward fashion.” Nor will he 
accept the notion of a spiritual form: ‘‘ He means, not that God has 
a form but not a visible one (ov Geardv 8€), but that zone of these things 
concerns God (aAN ri ovdev rovtwv wept Gedv).” At the same time he 
dismisses the statements that Moses heard the voice of God and that 
Isaiah saw Him, and represents Christ as “ goading the Jews into 
philosophic dogma (cis piidcopov avrovs évayet doypa).” 

[2765] But the fact appears to be that “form” here alludes to the 
ancient Jewish tradition about Penuel, the Face of God, twice called 
by the LXX the Form (dos) of God, a phrase unique in the whole of 








1 [2763 c] There do not exist in Heb. two words corresponding to oféa and 
ywooxw. In Jerem. xxxi. 34 yvG0e Tov kbpov...rdvres eldjoovoly pe, the Heb. of 
‘‘ Znow” is the same word in both cases. It is not therefore exactly translated 
by LXX. 
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the Bible’. It was there that Jacob said “J have seen God face to face” ; 
and from this fact Philo, though erroneously, explains the name of 
“Israel,” there given to Jacob, as Seeing God. ‘Those who took this 
view would discern in the words addressed to Nathanael, i. 47 ‘“‘Behold 
an Jsraelite indeed,” the meaning, “ Behold one that sees God,” and 
would find an appropriateness between this and the following words, 
(i. 50) “Zhou shalt see greater things than these...” followed by an 
allusion to the ladder of heaven and the angels ascending and de- 
scending over the head of Jacob. 

[2766] Again it was said of Moses that (Ex. xxxiii. rr) “the Lord 
spake unto Moses face to face.” Combining this with Jacob’s “ seeing 
the Lord face to face,” we can understand how our Lord, in a spiritual 
sense, not casting away the traditions of His nation, but interpreting 
them, while condemning the Scribes and Pharisees for degenerating 
from the true Israel, might say something that might be paraphrased 
for Greeks thus “Ye are not genuine sons of Israel, who ‘saw the 
Jorm of God’ ; ye are not genuine disciples of Moses, who ‘heard the 
voice of God’; ye have neither heard his voice at any time nor seen 
his form?.” 

On xi. 47 Ti Toymen; (2493) 

[2766 (i)] As regards the distinction between rf rowtmev; and 
ti roujowpev; it may be illustrated from Epictetus, who—besides 
frequently using ti wouow; parall. to deliberat. subjunct. (i. 27. 7, 
iv. 10. 1 etc.) so that it is proved to be subjunctive, and (i. 22. 17) 
ti obv owjowpev ;—has the indicative in a passage where he is 
maintaining that “man is born for faithfulness (apds riorw yéyovev).” 
An intruder (0 5€)%, notorious for adultery, ironically replies (ii. 4. 2) 
GAN dy..., dpevres roiTo 7d murrdv Tpds Oo repiKapev, em.Bovlevopev TH 
yuvatki Tov yeirovos, Ti wotoduev; Presumably the man means “ What 





1 [2765 a] Gen. xxxii. 30—1. Aquila (once at all events) has mpdowmov 
loxupod the literal rendering. Clem. Alex. 132 has efdos 6eo0. Both he and 
Origen (on Gen. xxxii. 30) explain the ‘‘angel” or ‘‘face of God” as being the 
Logos, and represent the “‘ wrestling with (cvwradalw)” as “wrestling on the 
side of,” meaning that He assisted Jacob in wrestling against Satan—Clem. 
at least certainly, Origen probably. In LXX, ‘‘the form of the glory of God” etc. 
may be found elsewhere,‘ but not ‘che Jorm of God.” 

2 [2766 a] See 1716 / for another allusive phrase (in connexion with theophanies) 
in the use of ¢upavlf{w occurring in xiv. 21—22, and in one passage of the 
Pentateuch Ex. xxxiii, 13—18 where Moses says to God éugdvicby pot ceaurév. 

8 *O dé, in Epict. (Schenkl) means some one replying to a speech or letter. But 
here it may mean Epictetus replying to the zwtrusion. If so, he himself utters 
GAN av...rl wovodwev; See context. 
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are we doing, in effect [except disproving this fine theory about 
natural faithfulness, since our conduct shews that men are naturally 
unfaithful]?” The sequel is, “Why, what else [are we doing] (ri 
yap aAXo) except destroying and slaying?” “Whom?” “ The [ideal] 
man of faith [within us].” In ii. 3. 5 éri 8& rod Biov ri row; 
viv pev A€yw ayaov, viv dé kaxov, the meaning is “What am I in the 
habit of doing?” But the context suggests “ What [good] am I 
doing?” —as in i. 25. 29 “revile a stone—and what [good] will you 
do [oy it] (kal ri woujoes)* ?” 

On x. 29 oyAeic AyNaTal dprrdzein (2496 3) 

[2767] In x. 28—9 ody dpwdce tis...0d8ets Sivarar dprdfew the 
difference intended between dpwdoer and Sivarar dpraew (if the 
latter is correct) must depend to some extent upon the whole 
context (2740—4), and especially on the object of dpwdfew, which 
is implied in W.H.’s text, but inserted by Chrys. and Latin versions’. 





1 [2766 (i) a] Another Epictetian use of ris, illustrative of a v.r.in Jn, is 7/ 
doxetre; ri Soxe?s ; introducing an absurd hypothesis, e.g. i. 26. 5 émel Th doxeis ; 
drt Oékwv wepemlatw KaK@;...uh yévorro, iv. 8. 26 Th doxetre ;...miy yevowro, il. 2. 15 
eel rh doxeis ; 8rt...0€\wyv Dwxpdrys...dv &eyev...; This may explain the reading 
of D (2184) ri doxe?re 8rt...in Jn xi. 56 rl doKe? dpiv ; Src ob uh ENOy... A scribe 
may have thought that the context introduced an absurd hypothesis and that rl 
Soxetre 87t was the correct phrase for this. D, however, by retaining od mH, gives 
the meaning ‘“‘ What think ye? [Anything so absurd as] that he will not come to 
the feast ?”—which is probably the opposite of what is intended. i doxe? tyiv, if 
the text is correct, seems to mean “what is your serious opinion?” and so 
Nonnus, ‘Tyiv dpafopevows rt palverac; The original may have been ti doxeire ; 
ot ui ZOy... If doxecre, spelt Soxecrar, came to be regarded as two words, it might 
lead to doxec ort and to the insertion of usw before or after doce (as Origen 
variously places it). 

[2766 (i) 4] The questions put by the Jews to the Baptist i. rg—21 ov Tis ef}... 
[ov] ’Helas ef; may be illustrated by Epict. iii. 1. 22—3 od of rls ef...Aéye adry, 
dv co d6&, Ld de ris el..., wy Sh Aéye 7H etapérw, Td ody rhs el, where the 
Athenians are supposed to put this question rudely to Socrates—whom they dislike 
for attempting to reform them—and to be rebuked for it. So, too, there is rude 
abruptness in iii. 22. gt ov ef 6 Avoyévys, 6 wi oldmevos elvar Geovs ; and it elicits 
arebuke. It illustrates the abruptness of Pilate’s first question to Christ, xviii. 33 
ov el 6 Bactreds Trav lovdalwy ; 

2 (2767 a] Chrys. quotes ovdels Sivarar dpmrdgew atTa éx ris x. T. warps mov, 
having previously read 6 marip 8s (for 8) @6wxé wor. He means by ard the sheep 
of the flock (called atrd in the preceding verse). But a, ¢, f having read 8 (‘‘pater 
quod dedit mihi”) supply’ the neut. sing. atré (“nemo potest rapere illud”). 
Previously, Chrys, has ovdeis divara rafra dprdoau (for obx aprdce. ris abrd) 
éx rs xeipbs mov, paraphrasing ‘‘no one will snatch” as ‘‘no one can possibly 
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Chrys. IESei ‘uses together the clauses about “snatching” from the 
Son ar; snatching” from the Father; and Nonnus blends them 
into aes could anyone snatch my flock that knows [me] from 
our hand'”). Origen in two passages omits dvvarac and has ovdeis 
dprale. éx THs XELpds TOU TaTpds, OF éx THY XElpwy adrod, and in one of 
these, while repeating ovdeis dprafe, he explains it as meaning ovdels 
divarar nuds AaBelv®. SS also omits divara: (“There is no one that 
doth snatch away from the hand of the Father”). In the LXX, the 
present infinitive, after dvvara:, occurs rarely as compared with the 
aorist, and, when it does occur, mostly implies continuance*. But 
continuance is out of the question in x. 29. In some cases, 
LXX adds dvvara: to express the Hebrew interrogative, e.g. “Shall 
I bear?” (ie. “Shall I be able to bear?”) “Did he deliver?” 
(i.e. “Was he able to deliver*?”). So, where Matthew has (vii. 4) 
“How wilt thou say (was épeis) to thy brother?” Luke has (vi. 42) 
“How canst thou say (ras divacot héyetv)?” Probably x. 29 (W.H.) 
is corrupt, and we should read dprae: for Svvarar dpralenv. 
On xii. 28 matep, Aozacdn coy To dNoma (2512 c) 

[2768] After ddgacov, B has an abbreviated moy (i) at the end 
of a line, and Toonoma at the beginning of the next: L has coy at 


e 





snatch”; but a little later on, he writes as if the phrase oddels dpmdter were applied 
to the Father (ri of; ef did rhv Stvapw tod warpos “* ovdels aprdafer”...) and also 
applied to the Son (elmawy drt Ovdels dprdger adra—no longer raira—ek rijs xecpbs 
#ov), and then argues as though he had read dpmrdgew in connexion with the 
Father: ef yap un rodro, dxddovBov av elmety bre **'O marhp 8s €dwKé por bel fur 
mdvrwv orl kai obdels Sivarar dprdtew atta ex Tis xetpds pov.” "AXN’ ovx elrev 
obrws adn ‘x THs xeipds TOD TaTpds mov.” 

» [2767 6] Ovdé ris aprdieer euiy mivurddpova moluyyv Xeipds ad’ tuerépns. 
Nonnus probably means ‘‘no one could [possibly] snatch” to be emphatic. 

? [2767] Lomm. ii. 144 and xv. 318 (comm. Jerem.). This is important as 
indicating that, in Origen’s view, if d¥vara: had been inserted, the aorist infin., not 
the pres., should have followed. 

[2767 @] When pres., it mostly denotes continuance or habit, as in Gen. xiii. 6 
ovK édvvavTo KaTotKely, xxxvi. 7 otk éddvaro h yf...pépew abrovs, xxxvii. 4 ovK 
edvvavTo adeiv, xlili. 32 od} yap eddvavro...cvverOlew, xlv. 1 ovK novvaro... 
dvéxerOat, xviii. 10 obKéHddvaTo Bhérew (where ér. might very well have been 
inserted as it is in Ex. ii. 3 ok dUvavro adrd ére kpbmrew), xviii. 18 ob Surjog 
movelv, “you will not be able to continue doing” etc. 

4 [2767 ¢] Deut. i. 12 mds Suvtoouar pdvos pépev; Heb. (lit.) ‘‘How shall 
I bear?” Comp. 2 K. xviii. 24 dmoorpépere with the parall. Is. xxxvi. Q Sivacbe 
dmoarpéyar, and 2 K. xviii. 34 é&elAavro with the parall. Is. xxxvi. 1g éd0vavTo 
ptcagba, where there is no ‘‘able” in the Heb. of either passage. 
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the end of a line and TONYN Ze. tov vidv at the beginning of the next : 
& has coy at the end of a line, and toonoma at the beginning of the 
next. D has onoma at the end of a line, and adds ev ty dofy 7 evxov 
Tapa wo. mpo Tov Tov Koopov yeverOat (see xvii. 5). Nonnus follows 
L, having Yta redv xvdaive, and this is the reading of a Ms. in the 
Ferrar group (mdrep aye Sdac0v cov Tov vidv). Resch ad loc. quotes 
Augustine, “‘clarifica me ea claritate...mundus fieret” and Jerome 
“‘ elorifica me gloria...mundus esset,” as being uttered immediately 
before the Voice from heaven; and Aphraates, “Jesus satd—I have 
glorified it and will glorify it.” 

[2769] SS, which agrees with W.H. up to “glorify thy name,” 
proceeds “And in the same hour was heard” (instead of “there came 
therefore”), D has xai éyévero for 7\0ev ovv and Nonnus has 7éAe. 
The facts indicate that there was early confusion as to the words 
that followed Soéacov. The causes may have been, in part, a desire 
to paraphrase for Greeks the meaning of ‘‘ Name,” and to shew that 
“glorify thy Name” meant in effect “glorify thy Son” ; in part, froin 
an early confusion caused by Greek corruption of the letters TONYN 
and toonoma. If, in some early MSS., TOONOMA was written TOYNOMA 
—by crasis, as in Mt. xxvii. 57—Toyn, at the end of a line, might 
easily be read as TOYN, “the Son.” 

[2770] Origen, commenting on Christ’s recognition of the 
ordinance of all things by the Father in accordance with the set 
“hour,” says, “ Dicit in aliquo loco ad matrem suam Wondum venit 
hora mea. Item, Nunc anima mea...propter hoc vent in hance horam. 
Item, Pater, venit hora, clarifica Filium tuum ut et Filius tuus clarificet 
te’.” If the second “item” were omitted, this would place the 
words “Glorify thy Son” immediately after that utterance of Christ 
which preceded the Voice from heaven, in such a way as to lead 
readers to take the two separate sayings as a single continuous one. 
This indicates another way in which to explain the extraordinary 
misquotation of Augustine and Jerome. They may have been 
influenced by some collection of Christ's sayings about the “hour.” 
Some confusion arising from the ‘repetition of wpa may perhaps 
account for the phrase in SS, “and in the same hour.” 

On én with indicative (2515 (i)) 
[2771] Deissmann (p. 201) calls attention to the fact that Berl. 





1 On Mt. xxvi. 1 (Lomm. iv. 388). 
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Pap. 48. 13 (which he dates znd—3rd cent. a.p.) has édv with the 
indic. and also thrice with the subjunct. The sentence with the 
indic. runs thus, éay 8€ cou d0fy Kal mepi rdv épidiuy, éav dé pay evqv 
ép[é]dca, [x]dpev rotcas m[€]upes pou...é.e. “If you would be pleased 
[to do this] also in the matter of the fleeces [I should be obliged], 
but, if i should turn out that the fleeces were not practicable, kindly 
send....” The first subjunctive is éav ovv doxp oo, the third is éay 
dvaPys TH éoprp (27152). _Deissmann gives another instance of éav with 
jv from Berl. Pap. 300. 5 (148 A.D.) drairyoavta Tovs picOwras, Kav 
déov hv pucOdcarta 7 abrovpyjcavta. Here, as above, the meaning is 
“and, if it should turn out to have been needful.” The ms. is illiterate. 
But there seems a fair probability that the writer really meant, not 
kav 4 “even if it be,” but Kav jv, which he intended to be taken as 
above. 

On iota subscript (2515 (i) 4) 

[2772] Phrynichus says js év dyopd oddouxov. réye odv Foba. He 
then adds—according to the printed text—‘“ but the [person] saying 
éav qs év adyopa would use [is] more correctly,” spOorepov St xparo av 
0 A€ywr, éav Fs ev ayopg. But how can what is absolutely correct, eav 
ns, be described as “more correct”—and, more amazing still, “more 
correct” than what is described as odAouxov? Dr Rutherford (p. 240) 
calls attention to this language as indicating “‘ uncertainty,” which he 
justly calls “surprising.” Coming from Phrynichus, not a lenient 
critic, it is incredible. But Lobeck adds a note that suggests a 
corruption in Phrynichus’s text, ‘“‘Ex Ed. Pr. et Phavor. restitui dy, 
quod Nunnesius praetermisit. Vulgo épQurepov.” 

[2773] Omitting av, we obtain ypwtoo. Now Phrynichus, in his 
L£cloga, when he tells his readers what to say, uses Aéye, épeis, most 
frequently, and xpy A¢yev rarely, but never Xpairo with or without dv. 
On the other hand he has \Lobeck P. 37) T@ areyu xp, and (p. 25) 
TO pamirpa ovK ev xpyoet’ Xe@ ovv TO Kpeirrov.. A priori, then, xpa 
7 is more likely here than yparo. “And, if we accept xpd, we reject 
dy, with “‘ Nunnesius.” 

[2774] To this it.may be objected that the text has ypwro not 
xpwro. But the text (according to Lobeck “vulgo”) also has 
épOarepov for épOdrepov, indicating that the scribe, like the farmer 
Gemellus (2691), confounded o and , an extremely frequent error. 
And Jann. Gk Gr. par. 20° alleges “76 for rae H. Rohl 503 twice,” 
and also quotes “Strabo 14, 41 moAAol xwpis TOU | Yeapours Tas 


Sorixas kai (add Sroraxtixas) éxBddXover 8 7d os pvouxny aitiav ovK 
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€xov,” ze. “ Many write the-datives and [add subjunctives] without 


the zofa” [i.e. the iota commonly called subscript] “and reject the 
custom, having [indeed] no reason in nature.” 

[2775] These facts suggest that the real question in Phrynichus’s 
mind is not of a grammatical nature—whether éav js is “more 
correct” grammatically than the “soloecism” 7s. It is a question 
of orthography-——whether uc, when subjunctive, should be written with, 
or without, the tota subscript. Strabo, as alleged above, seems to 
have disliked the use of the iota subscript, and indeed the papyri 
indicate that it was greatly abused’. But the use of the zofa in fs 
subjunctive was certainly convenient, and Phrynichus seems to have 
come to the conclusion that it was also “more correct”.” According 
to this view, the text of Phrynichus must be read, épGorepov dé xpa 
T@ | Aéywv, "Edy Fs év ayopG, “ But when you mean, ‘If you be in the 
market-place,’ use the iota, [thus writing] more correctly [than those 
who do not use it|.” 

On the Possessive Genitive (2558—69) 

[2776] The vernacular possessive genitive*—called hereafter, for 
brevity, the vernacular possessive, or vernacular genitive—is not only 
unemphatic, but, so to speak, wder-emphasized, in order to emphasize 
the context. It occurs in Plato’s Phaedo (117 B) where, in answer to 
the question of Socrates “what must one do [after taking the hem- 





1 [2775 a] Comp., as one of many specimens, Faytm Pap. (1st cent.) 137 Jeax 
we(yd)ro peydrur. xpnudrioov mo, 7 melvor...7 MEA(APW evTevxdv ; TouvTwe Eéuol 
xpnudricov (answer me this). This also illustrates we for o (in rovrwt). 

2 [27756] It has been suggested to me that ép@érepov—instead of implying 
that two views of 7s are more or less right—may be a ‘‘litotes,” or under-state- 
ment, like Kemble’s reproof to George IV., ‘‘ It would de¢¢er become your Royal 
Highness’s mouth to say ‘oblige’ (instead of od/eege),”’ meaning that ‘‘ obleege ” 
was not ‘‘ becoming” at all. But dp0srepov déyew is used by Plato 165 B, 362 A, 
Aristot. Phys. Ausc. iv. 13. 8, of “the more correct” of two assertions, and 
Phrynichus himself says (Lobeck p. 235) Atéoxoupor, dpObrepov Ardcxopo. It is 
true that he adds yeAdoets oby Tos ody TH v Aéyovras. But he must have known 
that both were right, since Plato and Thucydides (Lobeck) use the form at which 
he says his readers may laugh as not being the usual Attic one. 

3 [2776 a] z.c. for example, (1) adro0 coming before the article and the noun, abrod 
 xedadh, as distinct from (2) the possessive genitive in the order usual in the 
Synoptists and in the LXX 4 xepady adrod, and from (3) the very rare emphatic 
genitive 7 a’rod Kepady, see 2558. It may be in some slight degree illustrated 
by “me” and ‘‘fo me” in English, where “‘me” may be either emphatic or 
unemphatic (“‘Give me the book,” or “‘Give me the 400k”), but ‘‘to me” is 
necessarily emphatic (“Give the book /o me”). 
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lock]?” the jailer replies “‘ you must just drink it off and walk about, 
till you feel a weightin your legs (ws av cov Bapos év tois oxéAect 
yévyta:)” : also Symp. 215 © where it is parallel to the unemphatic 
dativus commodi you, ‘When I am in.the act of listening to Socrates 
my heart leaps up with more than corybantic bounds (woAv pou 
Maddov 7} Tdv KopvBavtiwvtwv 4 Te Kapdia myda)...but listening to 
Pericles...I used to feel nothing like this, and [though my outer man 
was moved] my souw/ was not [thus] instantaneously whirled away 
(ode reGopvByre mov 7 Wuyy)....” It might fairly be called a genitivus 
commodi or incommodi. So, the. innkeeper in Aristophanes uses cov 
and pov as genitivus incommodi in Ran. 572—3 ‘How dearly I 
should love to smash your grinders with a stone (us Ad€ws av cov 
AlOw Tors youdious Koro’ av) for gobbling up my property (ols pou 
katépayes 7a opria),” 2b, 1198—1200 ov kat eros yé gov Kvicw 70 
py Exagrov, GAX4...d7d AnkvOlov Tov Tors Tpodrdyovs Siapbepa'. 

[2777] The same use of an unemphatic pronoun, in order to 
throw the emphasis on other words in the context, is noticeable in 
the position of oe in adjurations, Soph. Phil, 468 mpos viv ce watpds 

..ixvodpat, Oed. C. 1333 mpos viv oe Kpnvav...aire. The s speaker 
sori touches the personality and passes from it to dwell on some 
circumstance of the person. It is particularly convenient where 
more than one noun is connected with the pronoun, as in the 
sarcastic Athenian utterance to the poor trustful Melians (Thuc. 
v. 105) “ But as for your fanciful way of looking to Lacedaemonians, 
which makes you trust that their fear of disgrace will force them to 
help you—while Congr a eahe your innocence we do not rary 
[your] insanity (pakapioayres Uma TO aTELpOKAKOV ov EnAodpev 7) 
a&dpov).” 

[2778] The vernacular possessive is a frequent characteristic of 
Epictetus. The following shews that pov and cov for example are 
used, not to mean “belonging to me, or to you,” but to emphasize 
the context, while merely indicating the personality :—i. 4. 13 3d odv 
evraida pou Seifov cov oy mpoxoryv. Kabarep, ei eee dteAeyouny, 
Acigov por tods duous: elra. eheyev ce "Tde pov tovs dAtHpas. The 
preceding context is About “progress,” mpoxory. The student has 


a sS 


1 [27766] In Aristoph. Raz. 1201 dmd AynKvOlov; ob; Tods é€uovs; would 
perhaps be an exaggeration of the true punctuation, but it would be truer than 
Dindorf’s 4. AnkvOlov od 7. é.; The ob is initial, emphatic, and insulting, as 
in 2b. 1205 ldov, od deltas; 
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boasted of his progress—“in.Chrysippus.” So many treatises! He 
can now read Chrysippus by himself! Epictetus replies, I don’t 
want progress “in Chrysippus” but progress zz right thought and 
right action. “Do you, then, in these points shew me your progress.” 
In what follows (8etfov por rods wuovs) he could not say deiEdv pot cov 
7. ® because that would have emphasized the two pronouns by 
juxtaposition (2564, 2783). So he omits cov. But here the unem- 
phatic wo helps to throw emphasis on rods duovs. Similarly in the 
pseudo-athlete’s answer the emphasis is thrown forward from the 
unemphatic “my” to the following noun, ‘Look at my dumb-bells.” 
The poor creature has no acts on view—only preparations for acting. 
Similarly in i. 18. 16 arwAeca pov 76 twarvov is parallel to adyo rHv 
kepadyv where no pronoun is inserted}. 

[2779] The ordinary possessive genitive after the noun, in 
Epictetus, is more emphatic, or, at all events, not unemphatic. It 
may be illustrated by i. 1. 23 “‘I will bind you.’ ‘Man! what do 
you mean? Me? Mydeg you will bind (16 cxédos pov dyoets),”— 
that is, “the leg that belongs to me, a possession of mine, not my very 
self.” In the next sentence, he does not say tHv mpoaipecivy pov, 
for that would be an admission that the “will,” like the “leg,” was a 
mere possession; so he continues, tiv mpoaiperw Se ovd 6 Zeds 
vukjoae Sivaras, “ But zhe will not even Zeus can conquer?.” “The 
leg my possession” resembles “the corpse my possession ”—which 
cannot be expressed in English—in i. 19. 9 “‘‘I will shew you I 
am [your] master.’ ‘You? Impossible !—But you are master of 
my corpse (rod vexpod dé pov Kipios el). Take it!’” A querulous 
egoist complains i. 6. 30 af pvéor pov féovor, “my nose is running,” 
and Epictetus, imagining himself an egoist, says (ii. 18. 17) “I stroke 
my [own| head (xarapa ri xopuvdyv pov) and say, ‘Well done, 
Epictetus!’” Again, the exceptional creature says to its censor 
iii. 1. 23 ‘ Don’t require me to be like therest. Or, if you must blame, . 


blame my [izherent] nature (1H pice pov)*.” 





1 Comp. i. 4. 24 and 29, i. 11. 4, and many more instances in Schenkl’s Index 
under Eyw. 

2 [2779.2] The “will,” or mpoalpecis, is the man himself, iii. 1. 4o ‘‘You are 
not flesh, or hair, but z#/7 (apoatpeots),” iv. 5. 11 ‘‘Are you a mere utensil? No, 
you are will (ot, adda mpoalpects).” 

3 For instances of the possessive mov after its noun, see Schenkl’s Index, in 
which there are fewer of these than of the vernacular genitive. 
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[2780] The vernacular and unemphatic avrod and avrév is 
also frequent in Epictetus, and, in some of these instances, 
emphasis appears to be laid on what precedes as well as on 
what follows, ¢g. i. 19. 4 “What! Do I not attend to my 
donkey? Do I not wash his feet (ov virrw avrod rods 1é8as)?” 
ii. 8, 26 “ Does the statue of Zeus in Olympia draw up [his] eyebrow ? 
On the contrary his dood is fixed (GANG wérnyev avtod Td BAEupa)” — 
where the parallelism shews the pronoun to be unemphatic, iii. 20. 14 
‘what will you make of sickness? I will reveal its nature (SetEw avris 
thy piow),” iii, 22, 75 “See how low (70d) we are bringing down our 
Cynic! after what a fashion we are despoiling him of his Aingdom 
(was atrod tiv Bacireiay dpatpodueba)'!” 








1 [27802] Comp. ii. 18. 22 diamattovra avdrod riv wpay, ii, 21. 15 and many 
other instances in Schenkl: iii. 5. 12’AAN 4 MaTnp mov Thy Kepadiy vocodvTos 
ov Kparhoe. “Ami rolvwy mpos rhy unrépa is placed by Schenkl as an instance of 
precedent ov, but the Latin has ‘‘mea mater,” Probably Schenkl is right, and, 
as Thy pyrépa means “[your] mother,” so 4 p#rnp means ‘*[my] mother ”— 
“Mother will not hold my head when it aches.” 

[27804] For quay as a vernacular genitive see Epict. ii. 12. 11—12 ‘‘We are 
absolutely unable to move him by these means, and consequently, as is natural, 
perceiving this inability of ours (radrms nua THs ddvvaulas) we give the matter 
up,” where 7v is so unemphatic that Mrs Carter’s transl. omits it in English. 
The difference between the moderately emphatic uv in ol woNtrar judy and the 
vernacular and unemphatic dv in quay of wodtrac is neatly illustrated in ii. 20. 
22—4 where a philosopher is first requested to prove that religion is a good thing 
“tin order that the cttizens of our state (oi wodtrat *udv) may honour the divine 
Being”: then, after being thanked for the proof, he offers to prove the contrary, 
and having done so, is thanked ironically, thus, ‘‘Well done, Mr Philosopher ! 
You have done a service to our citizens (quay rods moXlras)””—almost equivalent to 
“you have done the citizens a service for us, or, at our request.” Another instance 
of the unemphatic #uév when citizens speak of ‘‘our city”—in a context that has 
previously implied “‘our”—contains also the unemphatic sou and the em phatic ra 
éud. The philosopher is describing the castle of his mind, iv. 5. 24—5 ‘* These 
reptiles [dvdpdmoda rabra, z.e. the mocking world] do not know in the least either 
who I am or where I find the Good and the Evil (o85é rod you 76 dyabov Kal 7d 
kaxév): for they have no way of getting at what is really mine (8re ob mpbcodos 
avrots mpos Ta ud). Just so, those who dwell in a strong city mock at their 
besiegers: [‘ Yesterday,’ they say, ‘things might have been different, ] but, as it is 
(vév 5’), what trouble these fellows are taking—and all for nothing! Our wall 
is secured (ac@anés éoriv ne&y 7d Tetxos), we have food for any length of time, and 
every preparation made.’” 

[2780 c] ‘Yar is a vernacular genitive following an emphatic dpets in iii. 16. 13 
“The physician: send away their chronic patients for change of air (é\Xov dépa). 
And they do right. You, too, [must do the same]. Make a thorough change of 
habits, fix your fundamental conceptions (rjéare Upav Tas vrodjwpers).” 
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[2781] This vernacular genitive may be frequent in some authors 
and rare in others. In the LXX, for example, in such language as 
“I know their sorrows, their imagination, thy rebellion and thy stiff 
neck, thy pride and the naughtiness of thine heart, your thoughts, 
their works and their thoughts, your manifold transgressions,” the 
possessives are all represented (Ex. iii. 7, Deut. xxxi. 21, 27, 1S. xvii. 
28, Job xxi. 27 (Symm.), Is. Ixvi. 18, Amos v. 12) by the ordinary 
genitive. But in Rev. ii. 9 “I know thy tribulation and poverty,” 
ii, tg “I know thy works and love and...,” and iii. 1, 8, 15 “I know 
thy works,” the vernacular genitive is used. It follows that in N.T. 
books in which LXX style is prominent—e.g. in the Acts and some 
portions of Luke that are in the literary style, or else moulded on 
the LXX—the vernacular genitive must not be expected}. 


[2780 @] But duav is emphasized by antithesis in the following contrast drawn 
by Epictetus between men of the world and his pupils (“‘you”) in their present 
undeveloped state. He asks them, first, whether ‘ey have the power of Socrates, 
to twist people round to his own view, iii. 16. 6—7 “How could you possibly 
have it (7é@ev duty)? Nay, it cannot be but the men of the world will twist you 
round. Why then are ¢hey your superiors (éxetvor buav loxupbrepo, 2564, 2783) ? 
Because ¢hey talk their rotten [stuff] from convictions’[of the heart]. But you 
[preach] your healthy [doctrine] from the lips, for which cause it is nerveless 
and dead; and it is sickening to listen to your sermons (juav robs rporpemrtkous). 
Thus you are vanquished by the men of the world.” There is an intervening verb 
between #u6v and its noun in the following, and jay is emphasized by an 
antithesis carried on from the context which describes how, when we were children 
and fell down, ‘‘the nurse would not scold ws but would beat the stone,” iii. 19. 5 
“ Again [in boyhood] if we don’t find a meal ready, the moment we come from the 
bath, the private tutor never dreams of checking our greediness (ovdér0d’ judy 
karacré\Aer Thy émiOuulav 6 matdaywyéds) but gives the cook a flogging.” 

1 [2781 a] The non-use of the vernacular genitive may sometimes result in a 
want of clearness as to emphasis. For example, Luke uses the ordinary possessive 
sometimes where it is certainly unemphatic Acts i. 9 BAerdvrwy abra&v érijpdn x. 
vepérn drédaBev adrov ard Tov dp0ahuay abray, i. 18 ebexvOn mavta Ta ordyxva 
avro, but sometimes where it might well be emphatic as in i. 19 Wore KhyOjva... 
TH Siaréxrw airav, i. 20 (LXX) rhv éerisxoriv adrod aBérw Erepos. [Of course 
pov in Acts i. 8 écec0é pov udprupes is quite distinct from the vernacular genitive. 
There is no article, and you pdprupes is predicative. ] 

(2781 4] Contrast Rev. x. 9 mixpavel cov Thy Kowdlav GN év TH orduarl cov 
orate yAukt, 2b. xiv. 18 méupor cov 76 Spémavoy 70 dv, xvili. 4—5 eféAOare...lva wh 
cuvkowwrhonre Tais duaprias abrfs...6re ékohdHOnoay avdrijs al duapriar dxpe Tod 
ovpavod—all of which allude to LXX, but the reader will find no vernacular 
genitives in the LXX passages indicated by W.H. (comp. 2562 a). 

[2781c] In the Gospel, Lk. has the vernacular genitive in vil. 48 dpéwvral 
gov ai duapriat, xv. 30 ovTos 6 Karapaywy cov tov Blov, xvi. 6 dé&a gov ra 
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[2782] In the Synoptists, the vernacular genitive manifestly 
throws emphasis on the context in Mk ix. 24 Bo#Ge pov rH amotio, 
and probably in Mt. xvi. 18 éwi ravry ri 7érpa oikodounow pov Tiv 
éexxAnoiav. In Mt. ii. 2 eidouev yap avrod tov dorépa, the Magi 
assume that “the [great blazing] star” pointed to the expected King, 
so that they ask, in effect, “Where is the King? For we have 
seen ¢he star that is his sign.” ‘These, and three instances in Luke 
(2781 c), are peculiar to single evangelists. See also 2558 a. 

[2783] In the Pauliné epistles the vernacular pov is frequent when 
the Apostle assumes that his disciples will be kind to him but wishes 
them to be kind in a certain way and so subordinates the personal 
pronoun to the noun of circumstance, Phil. ii. 2 “complete my joy 
(7. pov tHv xapdv),” 2b. iv. 14 “sharing in my affliction (co. pov Ti 
OAipe),” Col. iv. 18 “vemember my bonds (yp. pov tav Serpav).” 
When he uses vudv thus, there is sometimes an additional reason, 
namely, that (besides throwing emphasis on the context) it is the 
common precedent genitive of a number of nouns Col. ii. 5 BAérwv 
vpav THY Taw Kal To... Of course, however, where there is antithesis— 
and « especially where two pronouns are in juxtaposition (2564)—the 
precedent pronoun may be emphatic 1 Cor. ix. 11 péya ei queis Uuav 
Ta TapKiKa Jepicomer' ; oe 





ypdupara rep. xvi. 7. All these are peculiar to Luke, and in what may be called 
his vernacular style. Lk. xix. 35 émiplpavres atrGv ra. india is parall. to Mk xi. 7 
émBdhrovew abt@ 7d ludria adrdy (v.r. éavrdy and avrod), Mt. xxi. 7 éwéOnkay éx’ 
airdv ra iudria (v.r.+avTGv) This must be discussed in a future treatise. 

[2781] The vernacular possessive introducing a group of nouns is followed by 
the ordinary possessive in Rev. ii. 19 ol6d cov Ta Epya kal ri a. kal riv ©. Kal Thy 
6. kal thy vropovyiy gov kal ra Epya cov Ta éoxata mrelova Tar mpwrwv, where 
(1) the writer could not well have said cal gop, and (2) the twofold repetition (x. 7. 
v. gov x. 7. &. cov) shews that emphasis is intended—‘‘the patience ¢hat you shew 
and the deeds that you do.” The vernacular is also followed by the ordinary 
possessive in Rev. x. 9 kal muxpavet cov Thy KoiAlay GAN év rG orduarl cov kora 
yhukd ws wéd, where the unemphatic cou throws the emphasis on mixpavet and Thy 
kotAlav, but the writer could not have said d\n’ év gov TW oTduart, and besides he 
wished to throw the emphasi8 on yAuxd ws wédt. The two passages shew that the 
unemphatic gov is not likely to he used after an unemphatic word. 

1 [2783 a] 2 Pet. iii.* Isa Tatrny 75n...devrépav tuiv ypddw émorodivy, ev als 
dteyelpw tuady ev Vrouyjoer THY ethixpwh Sidvorav, wvnoOqvar rev Tpoerpnudvay pn- 
bdrwv bro Tév dyluw mpopyTtay Kai THs TOv drocTédwy dpa évroAns Tov Kuplou Kal 
gwrfipos is such amazing Greek that it is hard to say what precisely the writer meant. 
But perhaps the first jud@v is under-emphasized in order to emphasize the following 
words. As for the second tudv, R.V. renders it “ your Apostles ”’—an astonishing 
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[2784] Space does not admit of a fuller discussion of the Pauline 
distinction between the vernacular and the ordinary possessive 
genitive. It is sufficient to have shewn that the former is characteristic 
of Aristophanes, Paul, Epictetus, and, generally, of what may be 
described as “spoken Greek.” Often, it cannot be expressed in 
English. But it adds greatly to the force of the Fourth Gospel, 
and John’s abundant use of it as well as of the ordinary genitive 
should protect us from the danger of imagining that he uses the two 
promiscuously. It is an instance of what Winer-Moulton calls “an 
effort to throw an unemphatic word into the shade?” and what Blass 
calls “the tendency which from early times exists in Greek as in 
cognate languages, to bring unemphasized (enclitic) pronouns and 
the like as near as possible to the beginning of the sentence (though 
not to put them actually at the beginning)*.” 





phrase. To take it as meaning ‘‘your Lord and Saviour’ would perhaps not be 
much more astonishing. 

1 [2784] Winer-Moulton p. 689. But in view of its use by the jailer in the 
Phaedo and the inn-keepers in the Frogs, and in the perfectly spontaneous little 
dialogues of Epictetus, and in the uncouth inartistic effusions of the author (or 
authors) of Revelation, and in some of the most impassioned parts of the im- 
passioned epistles of St Paul—combined with its: extraordinary prevalence in the 
Fourth Gospel, a work that breathes of a most divine inspiration—“ effort” does 
not seem to be the happiest of expressions for this very natural construction. Nor 
is the unemphatic word exactly ‘‘¢irowm into the shade.” It zs in the shade, but 
‘*the shade” is its natural place. For, being really not so much a genitive of 
possession as a genitivus commodi, it takes the place of the dativus commodi. 

* [27844] Blass p. 288 quotes Rom. i. 11 Wa Te peradd xapioua byiv mvevmari- 
kév, Acts xxvi. 24 Ta moda ce ypdupara els uavlav mepitpére, Heb. iv. 11 wa py 
év7@ airg ts brodelypare méoy, 1 Cor. v. 1 Wore yuvaikd Twa Tod marpos exew. 
On this last, he says that the object is ‘‘also to emphasize both yur. and rarpés.” 
I should extend this remark to his other instances, in all of which the context seems 
to me to be emphasized by the unemphatic pronoun; and this applies to Jn ix. 6 
éméxpisev avtod Tov wydov emi Tovs 6POadpous, if (2569 c) the text is sound. 

[2784¢] Blass includes xili. 6 o¥ wou vimres rods wédas, in which however, 
owing to the juxtaposition of pronouns (2564, 2783), wou (as well as ov) appears to 
me to be emphasized. So too is tua by the context in Mt. xxiii. 8 (42s) ‘* But be 
not ye (imets) called Rabbi, for one is your teacher (els ydp éorw Umar 6 
dtdacKados)....” 

[2784] Blass adds ‘‘ Lk. xviii. 18 kal émnpwrncév ris abrov dpywy Néywv. But 
here again there is no obligation to use this order of words: thus we have 2 Cor. 
xi. 16 kav ws ddpova déEacGé we, where no doubt the object was to give défacde the 
prior position.” I should rather be disposed to explain it by the preceding words, 
un rls pe 56En dppova elvar, el dé prye Kav ws Adpova déiacHé we, Wa Kayw...the 
personality being first under-emphasized and then, to some extent, emphasized, 
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On the ‘epistolary aorist ’’ (2691 2) 

[2785] Jerome comments on Gal. vi. 11 thus (Migne): “ Videe 
qualibus litteris scripsi vobis ; non quod grandes litterae fuerint (hoc 
quippe in Graeco sonat myAikows), sed quod suae manus essent eis 
nota vestigia.” This (1) renders ryAikots by “qualibus” “of what 
sort,” (2) appears to deny that the “letters” were “great,” or at any 
rate that the “greatness” was the point to which attention was 
called, (3) asserts that they were written by the Apostle’s “ow hand.” 
Later on, (4) he illustrates (or quotes’ an illustration of) “mea manu” 
from Jerem. xxxvii. 2 ‘‘sermo Dei qui factus est 7 manu Jeremiae” 
(where “manu” does not mean lit. “hand”) and says (or quotes a 
saying) that St Paul writes ‘grandes litteras” to-day to everybody— 
giving both to “hand” and to “great” a spiritial significance— 
‘“‘magnae sunt litterae quia in litteris magnus est sensus.” 

[2786] Between these two distinct interpretations Migne’s edition 
of Jerome inserts the following, ‘‘In hoc loco vir apprime nostris 
temporibus eruditus®, miror guomodo rem ridiculam locutus sit*. 
Paulus, inquit, Hebraeus erat et Graecas litteras nesciebat. Et quia 
necessitas expetebat, ut manu sua epistolam subscriberet*, contra 
consuetudinem curvos tramites litterarum, vix magnis apicibus 
exprimebat: etiam in hoc suae ad Galatas indicia caritatis ostendens, 
quod propter illos id quoque quod non poterat, facere conaretur. 
Grandibus ergo Paulus litteris scripsit epistolam, quia sensus erat 
grandis im illis....” If the text is correct, Jerome appears to be 
sneering at, and parodying, the view held by Chrysostom, who 
connects St Paul’s writing with yvayxaoOy, dvaykxaiws, jvaykdoOnv 
(Jer. “necessitas”) and who represents St Paul as saying “I do not 
know how to write very well (apiora)”—which Jerome parodies by 
saying that he “attempted to do what he was not able to do.” In 
Jerome’s last quoted sentence (“grandibus evgo Paulus..:sensus erat 








““receive me [as being your Father in Christ] that I, too, may....” Comp. 7d. xi. 
I dgpedov dvelyerGE mou muxpdv TL dppootvns: adAG Kal dvéxeoOé wou, where there is 
first under-emphasis and then emphasis. 

1 Most probably it is a quotation, and not Jerome’s own view (see 2786), but 
the passage is very obscyre. 

? [27862] Migne has the following note ‘‘Quanquam hoc ferme Chrysostomus 
sentiat, quod Hieron. impugnat, illum tamen hic denotari non puto.” Migne gives 
no reasons for this opinion. 

3 Wetst. omits the italicised words. 

4 Wetst. has ‘‘ scriberet.” 
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grandis”) the “ergo” introduces obscurity. It may mean “conse- 
quently, as this ‘vir eruditus’ says,” or “consequently, I suppose, 
this ‘vir eruditus’ would infer.” It can hardly mean “consequently, 
as I infer from my own statement of the facts.” 

[2787] Jerome repeatedly says that the Apostle began to write 
with his own hand from Gal. vi. 11. But his evidence is discredited 
(1) by the fact that he mistranslates one of the two words (nAixots) 
on which the argument turns. (2) He may have been misled as to 
€ypaya by the Latin epistolary usage of the past tense. (3) There is 
a tone of bitterness about his remarks indicating that the question 
had become controversial, and not auguring well for a dispassionate 
conclusion based on evidence. 

[2788] Lightfoot (ad Joc.) asks “Does he (ze. St Paul), as 
Chrysostom and others have supposed, point to the rude ill-formed’ 
characters...as though he gloried in his imperfect knowledge of 
Greek?” I can find nothing in Migne’s or Cramer’s version 
indicating that Chrysostom—whose name I have italicised above— 
supposed the apostle to have “gloried” in anything of the kind. 
Cramer prints something of the kind as from Theodorus, but even his 
words (2691 2) ovre ards épvOpia do not refer to any such “ imperfect 
knowledge.” Chrysostom says, ovdév dAdo aivirrerat, GAN’ dri avros 
eypaye THy émiotoAny amracav: & woAAijs yvnowdtyTos (see Steph. and 
comp. preceding yvyoiuv “ relations”) onpeiov jy ze. “a sign of great 
natural affection,” and he adds that Paul wrote with his own hand, 
partly to refute those who asserted that he did not really condemn 
the Judaizing doctrine but partly “‘ozwng to love (80 ayamnv).” He 
concludes, 76 (al. 7G) S€ “anAixous” uot Soxel od 7d péyeBos, GAAG 
THY apopdiav Tav ypappdtwv épdaivwy A€yew (al. A€yer) povovovxi 
Aéywv, OTe ovde dpiota ypadew ciduis, Guws yvayxacOyy Sb’ éuavtod 
ypaya. wore cvxopavrav euppagar ro otdpa, These words do not 
deny that the ‘“‘letters” were “large”; they merely suggest that 
the Apostle emphasized, not their largeness but their uncouthness, 
saying in éffect “I cannot write [in Greek characters] very well, but 
yet I was constrained to write with my own hand so as to stop the 





1 [2788 a] Lightf. says, ‘‘ rnAlxors denotes size only, not irregularity.” . But it 
does not need much imagination to see that a large O, or 9, or C, written by a 
Jew, unaccustomed to the round characters of Greek writing, was likely to be 
“irregular” in proportion to its ‘‘largeness”—very much like a child’s “large 
hand” in English, which’he is taught to write ‘‘ large” because the ‘‘largeness” 
brings out the ‘‘ irregularity” that has to be corrected. 
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[2789] NOTES ON PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS 


mouth of slanderers.” The whole of the context implies that there 
is no “glorying,” but an affectionate allusion to his inability to write 
Greek in anything but a laborious, uncouth “large hand.” 

[2789] In Jerome, the interpretation that explains ayAixous by 
“grandis sensus”—supposing it to be, not Jerome’s, but one 
ridiculed by him—may be explained as part of the view adopted by 
Chrysostom and perhaps borrowed by Chrysostom from Origen, 
whose commentary on this Epistle was freely used by Jerome. 
Origen may have said that St Paul’s “large letters” were not only 
literally large but also a sign of the largeness of his affection and 
spiritual sympathy with the Galatians. Chrysostom expresses the 
same thing. only without this symbolism. Jerome literalises and 
laughs at it. If Origen had taken Jerome’s view of the epistolary 
aorist, it seems probable that, on a point of this controversial 
character, the Latin Father would have appealed to one Greek 
Father against the rest. At the outset of his Galatian commentary, 
Jerome expressly says that he has read that of Origen’. In one 
passage he extracts nearly two columns from it continuously*. In 
another he quotes a passage of some length without acknowledg- 
ment®, In a third, he assails the opinions of Origen‘. Not 
improbably Jerome is here again dissenting from Origen as well as 
Chrysostom—under cover of a “vir apprime nostris temporibus 
eruditus,” who, whether he is Chrysostom or not, appears to have 
expressed Chrysostom’s view with considerable verbal similarity. It 
may be added that when Jerome wrote this commentary (388 a.D.) 
he had only recently commenced his long residence in Palestine 
(which began in 386 a.p.)°. 





1 [27892] Jerome pp. 369—70 (Migne pp. 332—3) ‘‘ Quid igitur, ergo (? ego) 
stultus aut temerarius qui id pollicear quod illo (?ille) non potuit ? Minime. Quin 
potius in eo, ut mihi videor, cautior atque timidior quod, imbecillitatem virium 
mearum sentiens, Origenis Commentarios sum secutus. Scripsit enim ille vir in 
Epistolam Pauli ad Galatas quinque proprie volumina, et...tractatus quoque varios 
...legi haec omnia.” 

> Migne pp. 434—6. 

3 See Migne’s note, P;-391 n., “ Haec ex Origine (sic) pene ad verbum descrip- 
sit,” and Migne appends more than a dozen lines from Origen. 

4 See Migne’s note, p. 349 n., “‘ Haec, ut et inferior totus contextus, Origenem 
ejusque asseclas verissime petunt: hanc enim ille (sc. Origenes) blasphemiam 
incurrit..,.”” 

5 Dict. Christ. Biogr. “ Hieronymus,” vol. iii. p. 48. 


. 
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[2780] Wetst. on Gal. vi. 11 quotes “ PYotinus de Porphyrio, 
eypade dé ovde eis xaAAos aroruTovmevos TA ypaypata, ovTE edo7jpws Tas 
avddAaBas Siarpdv, ovre ris épVoypadias ppovti~wv, adda pdvov Tod vod 
éxduevos,” and Suetonius says of Augustus (§ 88) “ Orthographiam, id 
est formulam rationemque scribendi a grammaticis institutam non 
adeo custodit ac videtur eorum potius sequi opinionem qui perinde 
scribendum act loquamur extstiment....” 

On dAdoc in Epictetus and John (2730) 

[2791] The use of adXos in v. 32 aAdos éotiv 6 paptupey to mean 
the Father may be illustrated by its use in Epictetus to denote God, 
whom he regards as the Friend and Father of all good men, 
providing for His children all that they need, so that the philosopher 
may say (iil. 13. 1314) “ Now no evil can possibly befall me...all is 
peace, all is calm,...4vother, who makes [my wants] His care, 
supplies food, Another [not myself, gives me] raiment, Another gave 
[me] perceptions, Another gave [me] [mental] anticipations: and 
when at any moment I find Him stopping this continual supply of 
the necessaries [of life] [then, I know] He is ‘sounding the retreat, 
He has opened (7voige) the door and He is saying, ‘Come’”; iii. r. 
42—3 “But mark what Socrates says...‘Equip thy will, eradicate 
base convictions.’ ‘What about the body, then?’ ‘[Deal with it] 
according to its nature. These things Axother has made His care ; 
leave them in His hands.’ ” 

[2792] This Being, whom Epictetus (ili. 3. 1—10) reverentially 
calls “ Another,” “AXXos, is not Different, “Erepos, from men—any 
more than Caesar is “different” from his subjects. He is the Good 
(76 déyafov) and He has stamped His image on “goodness” as His 
“current coin (véuo~a)” and has given this current coin to man so 
that he can keep it if he pleases. Not even Zeus can take it from 
him. Man can keep it as Zeus keeps it’. As the banker or the 
greengrocer cannot refuse the legal “good coin,” namely, Czsar’s 
coinage, so, in the spiritual world, the bad and the good cannot refuse 
that coinage which represents, for them, ‘‘ the good’.” If a bad man 








1 [2792a] Epict. iii. 3. 5—10 otrw yap wépuxa* roird mor Td vouiopa dédwKev 
6 Oebs...éx Tadrys yap Ths obcias Ths SUvarat ExBareiv; odd’ 6 Leds. ovde yap HOEAnoer. 
GAN éx’ éuol airo érolnoe, cal Zdwxev olov etxev. avrds—axwduTov, dvavdyKacTor, 
dmaparddiorov. 

2 [2792 6] Epict. iii. 3. 3 os yap 7d Tod Kaloapos vomiopa ovK éeorw dmrodokt- 
pdoat TO Tparefirn obde TE Aaxavowrn, GAN’ Gy delEys—Oéder ob HéNec—mpoecAar 
avrov Sei ro dvr’ atrod mwAovpevorv, otrws exer kal érl THs WuXTs. 
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chooses a bad coinage—he is constrained by the Law to take that. 
A thievish proconsul comes into your province; you capture him with 
money: an adulterer, with women. They must perforce take the 
bribe. Toa sportsman you offer a fine horse or hound: “ Cursing 
and groaning [at his fate] he will sell you for it what you will. For 
Another constrains him in his heart (éowbev), He that hath appointed 
this current coin (6 76 vopurpa. todTo tetaxwWs)'.” Elsewhere (i. 25. 13), 
when the philosopher is asked by a controversialist to ‘suppose 
himself” to be “in evils (év xaxots),” he replies that he cannot suppose 
this—meaning that he, a son of God (2799¢), never deserted by 
God, cannot be in real “evils”—and he phrases it thus, “Axother 
prevents me.” And, in case any of his pupils should be brought 
before kings and rulers to testify for the truth, he prepares them 
thus: “When thou art going into [the judgment hall of] some one 
in power remember that ¢here is also Another noting from above all 
that goes on, and that thou must please Him rather than the man 
in power’.” 

[2793] We pass to the Johannine use of aAXos. In xiv. 16 “If 
ye love me ye will keep my commandments: and I will request the 
Father and he will give you another Paraclete (adXov wapadxdyrtov duce 
vpiv),” SS has “another, the Paraclete.” A Paraclete (1720) meant 
a ‘friend in court,” an ‘‘ alter ego,’’ an unpaid advocate. ‘‘We know 
not how to pray as we ought,” says the Epistle to the Romans (viii. 
26), “but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us”; and Mark 


1 [2792] Epict. ili. 3. 13”ANAos yap abrov dvaryxage: EowOev 6 7d vduicua TOTO 
reraxws. Schweig. ‘Is alts, quem dicit (cf. iii. 1. 43 n.) Deus est; qui talem 
naturam constituit hominis ut qua in re is suum Bonum ponit, ei rei non possit non 
caetera omnia postponere... Est autem hominis culpa, si ibi Bonum suum ponit ubi 
Deus illud non posuit.” 

2 [792d] Epict. i. 30. 1. Comp. Acts iv. rg ‘‘ But Peter and John answered 
and said unto them,” z.e. to the Jewish rulers sitting in judgment, ‘“‘ Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you rather than unto God, judge ye.” 
Steph. (who indeed does not quote any of these instances) does not appear to 
contain any use of dos in, this Epictetian sense. It can hardly be Hebraic. 
“© Other” and “another,” in O.T., when connected with God or man, are 
generally used in a bad sense, e.g. ‘‘ they followed after other Gods,” ‘‘my glory 
I will not give to another,” ‘there is no other God” etc. The notion of ‘‘another” 
world, ‘‘ another” judgment, might naturally be developed in Gk literature out 
of such passages as Aesch. Supp. 228—31 obdé wh ’v “Ardov Oavew Svyn pdrarov 
alrtas mpdtas rdde. Kadxel duxdger raurdaxjuad’, ws Adyos, Leds Gdos ev kapotow 
vordtas dixas. But I have found no such use of dAXos. 
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has, “‘It is not ye that are the speakers but the Holy Spirit.” Hence 
a Christian, speaking in the-reverential language of Epictetus, might 
say, “I do not know how to pray, Another teaches me,” or “I do not 
know how to speak before princes and rulers, Another speaks for me 
and in me.” /Paraclete, or Parclete, was recognised as an Aramaic 
word and may have been used sometimes as a proper name, some- 
times as a common noun. This is the first place where it is 
mentioned in N.T. and the meaning, according to SS, may be 
paraphrased thus: “If ye do your part, ye will not be left unaided. 
The Father will send you Axother, a Spirit like yours but beyond 
yours, [as] /araclete [to you].” This removes a difficulty that 
attends the ordinary translation “He will give you another Paraclete 
besides myself” or ‘‘in the place of myself.” For the latter assumes 
that Christ has called Himself a Paraclete in the previous context. 
This is not the case. Without any such previous mention it is 
difficult to attach any great force to “another” in the sense “another 
than myself”: but it is both appropriate and forcible if it means 
“other than yourselves”—promising the disciples that they will not be 
left to their own unaided efforts’. 

[2794] Origen quotes xiv. 16 thus (Lomm. x. 127, about the 
“‘well” in Numb. xxi. 16) ‘Et rursus tertium puto viderl puteum 
posse, cognitionem Spiritus Sancti. Alius enim et ipse est a Patre, 
et Filio, sicut et de ipso nihilominus in Evangelio dicitur MMJ7ttet 
vobis Pater alium paracletum spiritum veritatis,” where “mittet” 
represents duce and “ Pater” is supplied from the context. Before 
this, Origen says, “‘Alius enim a Patre Filius, et non idem Filius qui 


1 [2793 @] Mk xiii. 11, parall. Mt. x. 20 ‘‘but the Spirit of your Father that 
speaketh in you,” parall. Lk. xii. 12 ‘“‘ For the Holy Spirit shall teach you...” (see 
Synopticon p. 127 A). 

2 [2793 4] The passage is quoted inaccurately (Resch) by Ephrem, Epiph. 
(thrice) and Eusebius. To his instances add Origen (Lomm. x. 127) ‘ mzittet 
vobis alium paracletum.” Chrys. and Nonnus both lay stress on dAdov, as 
meaning ‘‘another like myself,” Chrys. ws éué, Nonn. Xpicr~ otyyovov dddov 
puotiov. Chrys. also lays stress on it as indicating ‘‘ the difference of hypostasis,” 
and he uses it against ‘‘ those infected with the Sabellian disease.” 

(2793c] The Greeks seem to have regarded Hercules as the type of ‘‘the 
friend in need,” and, besides calling a friend &))os éyd, they had the proverb 
&\Xos ‘Hpaxdfs, ddXos ovTos (? a’rbs). Comp. Aristot. th. Magn. ii. 15 (Weise) 
diddos ovTos “H. ados piros (?) ey, Eth. Hudem. vii. (viii.) 12 (Weise) 6 yap Piros 
Bovdrerat elvan, Worep 7) tapoiula Pyoiv, dddos ‘H., AAdos ovros. Is there some 
allusion to the story that Hercules helps those who help themselves ? 
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et Pater, sicut ipse in Evangeliis dicit : Adius est gui et testimonium 
de me dicit, Pater.” For this, Lommatzsch’s footnote refers the reader 
to viii. 18 “I am he that beareth witness about myself and the 
father that sent me beareth witness.” But more probably the reference 
is to v. 32 “Another is he that deareth witness concerning me,” and 
“Pater,” as in xiv. 16, is supplied for sense. It was shewn above 
(2730) that adAos in v. 32 was taken by Chrysostom and Nonnus as 
referring to John the Baptist, but by Cyprian as referring to the 
Father. Origen, it would seem, takes the latter view. 

[2795] In accordance with the difference of context, “another” 
means “another than myse/f” in v. 32, and “ Another than yourselves” 
in xiv. 16—in both cases, however, referring to a supernatural power. 
In iv. 37 a@AXos éotiv 6 omeipwy kai dddos 6 Oepilwv, the meaning of 
ddXos is defined (1) by the following dAAos, (2) by the staternent that 
it is a “proverb.” Hence adXos is here correctly rendered “one,” 
and refers primarily to man and to the facts of social life, “one 
soweth, another reapeth.” But Christ goes on to say that this 
worldly proverb is “really and genuinely true” in another interpreta- 
tion, and that a spiritual one, namely referring to the spiritual harvest 
(17277). Hence it is not fanciful to see a latent allusion to the 
invisible “Sower,” the Holy Spirit: “He that soweth is Another 
[one without whom all human sowing by prophets and apostles 
would be vain].” 

[2796] What is the meaning of “another” in the prediction of 
Peter’s martyrdom xxi. 18 “ Another (ddXos) shall gird thee”? 
Several authorities and mss. read the plural d\Ao. And indeed, if 
the “girding” and the following words allude—as everyone admits— 
to Peter’s crucifixion, how can the plural be dispensed with? Even 
if one man could perform the binding, how could one man perform 
the lifting up on the cross or the carrying to the cross!? The sense 
seems to demand, “Others shall bind thee round the loins and carry 
thee where thou wouldst not be [ze, to the cross]*.”” But what 
if the evangelist here again uses “ Another” to mean “ One stronger 
than thyself,” namely, Christ, or the Spirit of Christ, which constrains 


“ 





es. 
1 [2796 a] Otoe has been altered by & to Tmonoovow, and by D to dmrdyovow 
(comp. Mk xv. 22 ¢é€povew adbrov émi rov Tod-yo@av rérov, where Mt.-Lk. differ). 
? [2796 5] Nonnus, ‘Ove 8 ynpdoxwy ravices oo xelpas avdykn Kal ce 
mepiaply—ovew dperdées dvepes dAdou, Els twa xBpov &yovres dv ob oo Oupds dvwryet. 
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the Apostle to go on the Path of the Cross’, and which “ girds” him 
for the conflict—as the Psalmist (xviii. 32) says, “It is God that 
girdeth me with strength” ? 

[2797] Chrysostom takes pains to explain the final words in 
“shall carry thee where thou wouldest not,” as implying “ weakness 
after the flesh.” In the Martyrium Petri et Pauli and the Acta 
Petri et Pauli, Peter is described as retiring from Rome, and Christ 
as commanding him to return, in order to be crucified, saying 
“Follow me” and ‘Fear not, because I am with thee.” Thus, in 
effect, Christ ‘“girds” him with strength and “carries” him 
““whither he would not.” Perhaps, however, in the Johannine 
tradition, there is no reference to a temporary weakness of the 
Apostle just before his martyrdom, but the meaning of the whole is 
an antithesis—rather implied than clearly expressed—between ‘‘doing 
one’s own will” in youth, and “doing the will of Axother” in old 
age: “When thou wast young thou wast strong [as thou didst 
suppose] in thine own strength and didst walk according to thine own 
will; but when thou shalt be old thou shalt stretch out thy hands 
[on the cross], and Another shall gird thee [for thy martyrdom] and 
shall carry thee [to the cross, obedient now to His will] where 
according to thine own [present] will thou wouldest not (od 6édeus) be 
carried *.” 

On ‘authority ’’ in Epictetus (2740—4) 

[2798] Epictetus looks forward to the hour of death when he 
will stretch his hands up to God and say “ Because thou (emph.) 
didst beget me I give thee thanks for the things thou gavest...take 
them back again and dispose them in what place thou wilt: for ¢hey 
were all thine; thou (emph.) hast given them to me.” The things 








1 Comp. 2 Cor. v. 14 “the love of Christ constraineth us” and other passages 
in which Christ is said to ‘‘ apprehend” z.e. take captive, or lead in triumph, His 
disciples (Phil. iii. 12, 2 Cor. ii. 14). 

2 (2797 a] Acta Petri et Pauli § 82, sim. Mart. P. et P. § 61. 

3 [2797 6] SS, “thou wilt 4/¢ up thine hands,” suggests prayer rather than 
crucifixion. The ‘spreading out of the hands” on the cross was regarded in 
ancient times as typifying prayer or intercession. 

4 [2797 c] Instead of oTmoyoydeAeic, D has orroycyGeAeic (with a small oy 
above @eAeiCc) which would mean ‘‘ Amother shall carry thee whither [in thy 
present love for thy Lord]—thou desirest to go.” This is an intelligible and 2 
beautiful meaning. But it is almost certainly a corruption arising from (1) a casual 
confusion of oy and cy, (2) a desire to remove the difficulty explained by Chry- 
sostom. ; 
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given are described in the context as “perceptions” and “ pre- 
conceptions,” “helps received from thee that I might understand 
thy ordinance [of the universe] and might follow it?” Over this 
internal and spiritual realm the philosopher has “authority,” un- 
shackled, unhindered*. No one can take it from him—this “authority” 
to be virtuous, temperate, courageous, untroubled. No doubt, 
occasionally, Epictetus suggests that this absolute fearlessness and 
rectitude of conscience gives the philosopher some “ authority” over 
others. This comes out clearly in a passage where he proclaims the 
superiority of Diogenes, the natural king—the wielder of the sceptre® 





1 [2798] Epict. iv. ro. 14—16 ds é\aBov d@opuds mapa cod mpds 7d aicbéc Oar 
sou Ths Stoxjoews Kal dkodovdfoat avty, ToUTwr obk HudAnoa... Ort me av éyévyncas 
xdpww exw wv ESwxas: ép dcov éxpnoduny Trois cots apket wor. mddw adra dabdaBe 
kal xardragtov els qv dv O€hys xwpay. oh yap Av wdvra, ot wo. ara dédwkas. These 
last words remind us of Jn xvii. 6 ‘‘ Thine they were and thou gavest them to me.” 
But, in John, ‘‘¢zme” is masc. and means “the disciples.” In Epictetus, ‘‘ ¢hzze” 
is neut. and means the will and the power to be virtuous. No doubt, in John 
also, ‘‘ ali that thou hast given me” is frequently neuter. But, even when neuter, 
it includes the thought of the Church as partaking in the spiritual unity of the 
Father and the Son (2740—4). 

2 [2798 4] Epict. Auch. i. 1—2 é@’ fuiv ev brdrnYis, dpuh, bpegts, Exxdors... 
kal Ta pev ép' huiv eore pices edevOepa, dxwduTa, dmaparédicra, The self-con- 
trolled movements of the mind are (.) ‘ our own works (quérepa épya)”’ and are 
“in our power (é¢' jyiv),” and the philosopher says, iv. 10. 30, dpxe? wor ov Exw 
éfovolay, “sufficient to me are those things over which I have azthority,” iii. 3. 
g—1o0 “can anyone defraud me of my trustworthiness or of my love for my 
brethren? This is an estate from which none can eject me—not even Zeus! Not 
that He would desire it for a moment. Nay, He has placed this at my own 
disposal, and gave it to me even as He Himself possessed it—unhindered, uncon- 
strained, unshackled.” 

3 [2798 c] See iii. 22. 57 ‘the sceptre of Diogenes,” 73. 63 “the sceptre and 
the kingdom” of the Cynic. The whole chapter deals with the essential nature of 
royalty, which belongs to the Cynic because men recognise in him both their 
unselfish Benefactor and their natural Master. How is it possible, asks the pupil, 
that a naked, homeless, squalid creature—without a slave to attend him, or a 
country to call his own—can-live a life of equable happiness ? To which Epictetus 
replies, iii, 22. 46—50 ‘Behold, God hath sent unto you the man that shall 
demonstrate in act this"possibility. Behold, [all of] you, that I am without 
country, home, possessions, slaves, making my bed on the ground—no wife, no 
children, no paltry palace, only the earth and the sky and one poor cloak! And 
what do I want? Am I not painless! Am I not fearless? Am I not free? 
When saw ye me missing anything that I longed for? Or falling into any evil that 
I shunned? What fault found I ever, either with God or man? When did I 
accuse anyone? Saw ever anyone my face clouded with gloom? How do I 
confront the great men before whom you stand frightened and abashed? Do 
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of man’s conscience—to Nero, Sardanapalus, Agamemnon, and 
Alexander: “These kings and tyrants were wont to receive! from 
their armed guards the [privilege of] rebuking this man or that and 
the [brute] power of even inflicting punishment on offenders—and 
this though they themselves were bad: but on the Cynic this 
authority is bestowed not by arms and guards but by the conscience” 
—z.e. the consciousness’ of being a disinterested toiler for mankind, 
of being a friend of Zeus, and of knowing men (whom he counts as 
his brethren or children), as a general knows his soldiers, so that he 
may reprove them freely*. Still, this “authority” is shackled and 
hindered. The only absolute “authority ” given to man is over his 
own heart. 

[2799] On the other hand there is the false “authority” of the 
despot, which so imposes on the pseudo-philosopher that he cries 





I not treat them as [cringing] slaves (avdparddors)? Who that sees me does not 
think that he beholds his own [true] King and Master ?”—This, says Epictetus, is 
the Cynic’s message, this is his true character. 

1 [2798 2] iii. 22. 94 Lit. ‘‘were wont to supply to these kings.” Mrs Carter’s 
transl. has the pres. “‘give.” But Epictetus is looking back at the long line of 
kings of the old dispensation (comp. Jn x. 8 ‘‘ all that came before me are thieves 
and robbers”) including (iii. 22. 30) Agamemnon, “ though he was better than 
Sardanapalus and Nero.” Not that Epictetus denies Agamemnon the title of 
‘*shepherd.” ‘‘ Shepherd in truth,” he says (iii. 22. 35), ‘for you weep like the 
shepherds, when a wolf has snatched away one of their sheep!”” The “shepherd” 
as fighting for the sheep against the wolf is not considered by Epictetus. He 
dislikes the metaphor: ‘‘ And these [Greeks],” he says, “‘are sheep indeed, who 
are ruled over by you.” As for the true Cynic, he is to abstain—at all events 
(iii. 22. 67) during the present state of society—from the distractions of wife and 
children so that he may devote himself wholly to his subjects, who include the 
whole human race, and may play his part as the king (//ad ii. 25) ‘‘to whom the 
nations are entrusted and [the burden of] so many cares,” going about the world 
and doing good as Ruler and as Healer (iii. 22. 72). 

2 [2798] ‘‘The consciousness,” txt iii. 22. 95 drav dy dre breprypuTynkev 
dwép dvOpémwv. But the sense is improved by reading e1AH. It has been shewn 
(2659 2) that & sometimes uses 1 for €1. Moreover B—which frequently uses €1 
for long 1—sometimes uses €1 for short | as (2654 4) in Jn i. 9 adnOewvor, Jas iii. 7 
avOpwrewn, 2. iv. 14 aTmets. And, in Epictetus itself, Schweig. Index testifies 
that gay €l8G, sciam, ‘‘interdum perperam cum édy iéw permutatur.” See also 
2515 (i) ¢. By reading éray elé9 here (‘‘ Knowing as he does,” or “ conscious as he 
is”) we shall keep the connexion between ¢/67 and the preceding awedds. It is 
the Cynic’s own “ conscience” —as well as the conscience of those whom he 
controls—that gives him a kingly power over his subjects. 

3 [2798 f] iii. 22. 96 “speak freely,” duarl wy Gapphoy mappnordterOar mpos 
rods adedpods Tous éavrod, mpds Ta Téxva, GmhOs mpds rous ovyyevets; On the 
prominence of mappyola in Jn see 1917 (i)—(vi). 
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out “ But he has authority to kill me’!” To this Epictetus replies 
elsewhere that the despot Aas “authority” over our body and other 
possessions but not over our will. To the objection “‘So you 
philosophers teach people to despise kings!” he replies, “God 
forbid! Which of us teaches [anyone] to lay claim, in rivalry with 
them, to the things over which they have authority? Take my body 
—|[we say]—take goods, take reputation, take my friends and 
relations...‘ Yes,’ [says the despot], ‘but I desire also to rule your 
[inmost] convictions.’ And who gave you this authority??” It 
follows that the despot’s “authority ” is a mere vapour’, and that the 
pupils of Epictetus might ask to be allowed to release themselves 
from it by self-slaughter : ‘‘ Here [on earth, are] robbers and thieves 
and courts of justice and so-called despots, who fancy they have 
some sort of authority over us—simply because of [their hold on] 
our paltry body and its possessions. Suffer us [O Epictetus] to shew 
them that they have authority over nothing*.” According to 


1 [2799] Epict. ii. 13. 22—3. The immediate reply to this is that such a 
man must not pretend to be a philosopher: ‘‘As long as you give people this grip 
on you through your body your course must be always to follow the stronger (dxohovber 
mavrl T@ loxuporépy)” z.e. not the good and wise, but the strong, the tyrant. The 
bitter phrase, ‘‘ follow the stronger,” helps us to understand why Jn would prefer 
i. £5 mp&rés wou to the Synoptic loxupérepés uov (2667), 

* [2799 6] Epict. i. 29. g—11. Did God, then, give the tyrant this 
“authority ’—transient and unreal though it is—over the bodies of men? 
Epictetus ¢mplies that He did, in a passage (iii. 22. 5 foll.) where God is repre- 
sented as allotting their several parts to the sun, to the heifer (which has to run 
away from the lion), to the bull (which has to fight), to Agamemnon and to 
Achilles: but he never says that God assigned a part to Thersites. The burden 
of this difficulty is thrown (iv. 1. 100—r) on the épuds—the ‘‘ tides,” or “motions,” 
of God’s universe, which we must carefully consider: ‘Our will is unshackled,” 
but ‘‘the body of clay—how was He able to make that unshackled? Therefore 
He made subject to the [ever moving) circle of the universe (swératev ody TH Tav 
dAwy meptddw) possessions, utensils, house, children, wife. Why, then, should I 
fight against God?” 

3 [2799c] Eguetcins imagines his well-trained pupil, after an interview with 
the ‘‘great man,” the possessor of false ‘‘ authority,” exclaiming i. 30. 6—7 ‘‘ Why 
all these preparations to nieet nothing at all? Was ¢his his authority? This, his 
antechambers, his gentlemen of the chamber, his yeomen of the guard !.,.These 
things were nothing, and I was preparing for things great.” 

* (2799 d] Epict. i. 9. 15. Epictetus will not consent, he bids his pupils await 
God’s sign, In iv. ro. 29 Td addér pra OWerae abrd ds dv Peon, os dy didwrat rapa 
Tod &xovros ééovclay,..dpxe? mor wy exw éfovolav...ra 5’ dAdAa ws ay O€\n 6 éexelvwy 
kbptos, some have taken 6 éxelywy képios as God. But xipios is almost always used 
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Epictetus, then, as also according to the Fourth Gospel, all men 
that receive the Logos of God receive authority over the will within 
them, which enables them to conform their will to His and to become 
His children ; and this—the authority to lead a virtuous life—is the 
only real. authority, The authority to pronounce judgment is not 
real authority unless the judge knows the truth*, That power which 
has “authority” to bestow the greatest “ profit” is ‘“ divine (@etov)*.” 


by Epict. in a bad sense. His advice everywhere is, in effect, ‘ Call no man lord.” 
Here 6 éxelvwy xipvos means ‘‘the lord or master of those transient objects.” 
Comp. ii. 2. 25—6 ‘‘But if you gape after external objects, you must needs 
wobble at the dictate of the lord (4vw xalkdtw kvdiecPat mpds TO BovAnua TOD Kupiov). 
And who is ‘lord’ (rls & éotixvpros)? He that has [from time to time] authority 
over the things that you covet or avoid.” 

1 [2799 e] Jni. 12 ‘* But as many as received him [the Logos or Light] to them 
gave he authority to become children of God.” Epictetus frequently describes the 
Cynic as (i. 9. 6) “*Son of God” (comp. i. 3. 2 ‘‘ knowing that thou art som of 
Zeus”), i. 19. 8—g ‘‘ When the tyrant says to anyone ‘I will fetter your leg,’ the 
man that consistently honours (rertunxds) his leg says ‘ Don’t, for pity’s sake!” 
But the man [that honours] his own will says, ‘If it appears advisable to you, 
fetter it.’ ‘Won’t you bend ?’ [says the tyrant]. ‘I will not bend.’ ‘I will shew 
you that I am lord (xdpsds efuc).? ‘You! Impossible! (ré0er ov 3) I have been 
freed by Zeus. Do you really suppose that He would purpose to allow zs own 
Son (rov Uétov vidv) to be made a slave? But of my corpse you are lord. 
Take it.’” 

2 [2799 f] Epict. i. 29. 50 “‘‘ But,’ say you, ‘the authorities (6 Exwv Thy 
éfovciav) have given sentence [saying] / yudge you [guilty] of impiety and profanity.’ 
What [harm] is there [in that] for you?” i. 29. 52 ‘‘This man, whoever he be, 
that has azthority to sentence you—does he know what piety or impiety is?” 
Such ‘‘judgments”’ therefore are futile, i. 25. 2 ‘‘ What can henceforth cause us 
trouble or fear? Can it be any of the objects of our life? No one has any 
authority over these. As for the things over which the others have azthority, we 
do not care a jot for them,” ii. 13. 14 ‘‘ Consequently, Zeno, for his part, felt no 
anxiety when he was going before Antigonus. For what the former admired, the 
latter had no azthority over...but Antigonus was anxious at the prospect of 
meeting Zeno,” iii. 24. 48 “ And further remember that [in going to a great man] 
you have in effect gone to a shoemaker or greengrocer, to one that has mo 
authority over anything that is great or sertous—though he may sell [his goods] at 
a great price.” These extracts have a bearing on Pilate’s judgment. Pilate sat 
as judge to decide the truth: but he confessed that he did not know what it was 
(‘* what is truth?”?). He also “‘ was afraid,” as Antigonus before Zeno. 

3 [2799.2] ‘*Profit,” epéAeva (Epict. seldom uses owrnpla except in a fashionable 
asseveration). Comp. Epict. iv. 1. 61 évvoodpev yap dre 7d exov éfovolay rhs 
peylorns dperelas Oeidv éort. But, says the context, we think the things of 
greatest ‘‘ profit” are wealth, office, etc. Then it follows that (24. 39—60) ‘‘ those 
who have authority over these things are our /ords,” and * thus then we have 
many Jords (kupious)” because we have many worldly desires. It is assumed that 
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These and many other passages indicate that educated Greeks at 
the beginning of the first century must have been familiar with the 
contrast between true authority and false so vividly exhibited in the 
Fourth Gospel (1594). 


the only true Lord is He that can bestow on us the only true ‘‘ profit,” namely, 
virtue. In his doctrine about lordship, Epictetus had to deal with the difficulty 
that ‘‘lord” was regularly used in conversation to mean little more than ‘‘Sir.” He 
does not forbid the use of the word thus, provided that it be used merely as a form. 
But iv. 1. 57 “If you hear anyone say heartily and feelingly (gowOey Kal ék 
md0ous) ‘ Lord,’ then—though twelve fasces go before him—call him ‘ S/ave.’ ” 


[2799 (i)] Addendum on 6te. Jn’s use of dre differs little from the Synoptic, 
exc. in the frequency of the phrase ‘‘ there cometh an hout...when (8re)...,” iv. 21, 
23, V. 25 (but v. 28 év 7), xvi. 25. In ix. 4 “there cometh wight, when,” W.H. 
make no pause; but a comma is required after v¥£, to distinguish it from ‘‘ a night 
when.” In v. 25 &pxerat wpa, xal voy éorlv, dre, a pause is also necessary, to 
avoid the familiar juxtaposition éorw re, and also for the sense, “there cometh an 
hour [appointed by God], and even now it is [here], whez....” Here “when” is 
almost equivalent to é 7 ‘‘in which hour,” or “in that hour” (as in v. 28). In 
xvi. 2, 32, ‘‘the hour cometh” is not followed by ére but by wa—probably because 
here the phrase exceptionally introduces, not an ‘“‘hour” of blessing or resurrection 
but an “hour” of persecution or trial, and it is desired to emphasize the fact that 
this trial is part of God’s purpose, ordained “in order that” the trial may come 
to pass. 

[2799 (ii)] Addendum on cYN. Jn agrees with Demosthenes and Epictetus in 
hardly ever using ovv (while abundantly using werd with gen.). wv is also non- 
occurrent in Rev. These facts stamp ov as belonging to literary as distinct from 
spoken Greek. Accordingly cvv occurs in 1 Esdr, ii. 7, Vill. 14 where werd occurs 
in the parall. Ezr. i. 4, vii. 16; and the instances of ovv in Luke {including Gospel 
and Acts) as compared with all the rest of N.T. are as three to two. vv with 
neut. pl. ‘‘along with these things,” may have various meanings (Lk. xxiv. 21 
“along with” [i.e. in addition to] but Nehem. v. 18, Epict. Ench. xxxii. 3, 
xxxili. 13 ‘‘along with [andin spite of |”). bv with persons regarded statistically 
may mean “reckoned up with,” contrasted with werd which implies helpful 
companionship, as in *Epict. i. 24. tg ‘I reckon myself with the multitude 
(svykarardrrw éuavrov av trois modois) and walk conipanionably with many 
individuals (kal werd rohAGv weperard).” In oiv 0e@, abv TE dixaly, of oly abra, 
etc. the dat. mostly represents God, a Cause, a Leader on whose side (not ‘‘dy 
whose side,” mapa) one is fighting or working and with whom one identifies oneself 
(as with Christ in the Pauline Epistles). vv occurs thrice in Jn, xii. 2, xxi. 3 
(which need no comment), xviii. 1—2 radra eld "Inoods €&fNOev odv rots uadnrats 
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avrod...elaoprOev abros x. ob pabnral avrod...cuvyxOn "I. éxet werd TOv pabyray 
aitod. Both here and elsewhere Christ is described by Jn as in helpful com- 
panionship with (uerd) the disciples, but not elsewhere as ovy T. pabnrats. 
Nonnus omits the avy clause, and so does Chrysostom (exc. in the title of his 
homily). But Origen quotes it. Doubtless it is genuine and bears upon Lk. xxii. 
39 ‘‘according to the (rb) custom...there followed him [also] the disciples.” Did 
space allow, it might be shewn that Lk. and Jn appear to take different views of 
“the custom”—Jn interpreting it as referring to Christ’s customary reception 
of the disciples in a certain place. But the discussion of this point must be 
deferred to a treatise on ‘Johannine Interventions.” 

[2799 (iii)] Addendum on Adroc (sing. and defined) in Christ's words 

(1) In THE SynopTists. The first Synoptic mention is in the Parable of the 
Sower Mk iv. 14 6 omelpwy rdv Abyov omelpe, parall. Mt. xiii. 19 wavrds dxovovros 
Top Abyov Tis Bacwdelas, Lk. viii. 11 6 omdpos éorly 6 Adyos Tod Oeob (foll. by 
Lk. viii. 21 uirnp pou Kal ddeAgol pov ovrol elow ol Tov Abyor Tob Peod dxovorres Kal 
aovodvres, which is parall. to Mk iii. 35 6s dv moujoy 76 O€Aqua, Tob Ge00, Mt. xii. 50 
Sorts yap av roujoy 7d O€Anwa T. warpds pou T. ev ovpavois). The only other mention 
in Lk. is xi. 28 (pec. to Luke) mevody paxdproc ol dxovovres Tov Aédyor T. Ged. Kal 
guvAdocovres. Apart from the Sower and its explanation (and Mk vii. 29 “‘for this 
saying go thy way”) Christ’s only use of 6 dyes, in Mk, is in the charge brought 
against the Pharisees that they make void ‘‘ the word of God”-—which enjoins the 
honouring of parents—for the sake of their tradition (Mk vii. 13, Mt. xv. 6 txt 
‘“the word of God,” but marg. ‘‘law of God”). The impression given by these 
passages is that ‘‘¢he word” in Mk iv. 14 means the word of God as set forth in 
the fundamental principles of the Law of Moses, interpreted and expanded in the 
Sermon on the Mount—the law enjoining the love of God and of ‘‘ neighbour” — 
dealing primarily with motives, and claiming to override the sabbath in respect of 
works of healing, but not as yet illustrated by Christ’s Sacrifice on the Cross. 

(2) INJoHN. (a) ‘‘My word,” “his word,” “thy word.” The first Johan- 
nine mention of 6 Aéyos (apart from iv. 37 ‘‘ the saying [about the harvest]”’) is in 
v. 24 6 Tov Aéyov mou dKobwy kal morebwy TG méuparrl we exer Swyy alwmor. 
This is part of Christ’s reply to the Jews, who first persecute and then desire to 
kill Him for healing on the sabbath, and for saying ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto 
and I [too] work.” Chrysostom (twice, but varying with pl. and sing.) quotes this 
as “‘my words,” and so does Nonnus. But ‘‘the word” seems to mean the word 
of the Son, which is also that of the Father—the word, or law, of love and kindness 
exemplified in the healing on the sabbath—which is a principle, or seed, of 
spiritual life, so that it abides in men, if they make room for it in their hearts by 
‘“belief,” as above stated, v. 24 “‘He that heareth my word and believeth him that 
sent me hath eternal life,” v. 38 ‘‘ Ye have not Ais word abiding in you,” viii. 37 
‘‘ My word hath no place in you,” viii. 51—2 (das) ‘if any one keep my word” ; or 
else men may be described as abiding in it, viii. 31 “If ye abide in my word.” 
Concerning this ‘‘word” of the Father, the Son says, viii. 55 “I know him 
[z.e. the Father] and I keep Ais word.’ In the Last Prayer He thrice calls it 
“thy word” thus, xvii. 6 “They have kept thy word,” xvii. 14 “‘I have given 
unto them ¢hy word,” xvii. 17 ‘thy word is truth which implies that the vital 
recognition of the true relation between God and man, and between man and man, 
has been implanted by the Son of God in the hearts of men His brethren. After 
saying (xiv. 23) ‘‘ If any one love me he will keep my word,” Christ is represented 
as implying the identity between the ‘‘word ” of the Son and that of the Father in 
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xiv. 24 “and the word that ye hear (or, are hearing) is sot mine but [the word] of 
the Father who sent me.” 

(6) ‘‘ The word of God,” in Jn, occurs only in x. 35 ‘‘ If he called them ‘gods’ 
unto whom ¢he word of God came (pos ols 6 Aébyos 7. Oeod éyévero),” referring to 
Ps. Ixxxii. 6 ‘I said ye are gods, and all of you sons of the Most High, never- 
theless ye shall die like men.” The Psalm is about ‘‘judges” to whom ‘‘the word 
of the Lord came”—as it is freq said to ‘‘come” to prophets (7hrough Letter etc. 
850 éyévero mpds)—to enable them to judge justly, as the Spirit of God was 
imparted to the Seventy through Moses (Numb. xi. 25) for the same purpose. 
The judges mentioned by the ‘Psalmist judge unjustly. Nevertheless it is implied 
that they had in themselves the potentiality to become ‘‘ gods” and the ‘‘sons of 
God” because He offered them His Word, z.c. the seed of spiritual life, though 
they rejected it. See Origen (on Row. iii. 4, Lomm. vi. 155—6). 

(c) ‘* The word that is in their own law, [there] written” occurs in xv. 25 
referring to Ps. xxxv. 19 ‘‘ They hated me without a cause.” On viii. 43 ‘‘ my 
speech...my word,” see 2251, and on xv. 20 ‘‘the word that I said unto you” 
see 2405—6. 

(2) ‘* The word that I spake (6 d. dv éhdAnoa)—that (€xetvos) shall judge him” 
(xii. 48), describes “the word” as rejected, so that it can no longer be an internal 
source of life, a friendly ally, but is forced to become an external judge. This 
must be contrasted with xv. 3 ‘‘Already are ye clean because of the word that J 
have spoken (hedddnxa) to you: abide in me, and I too in you” —where “‘the word” 
is the new Law of Love inculcated in the Washing of Feet. This ‘‘word” has 
been taken by the disciples into their souls. Judas indeed rejected it; but 
concerning the rest it is afterwards said, xvii. 6 ‘‘they have kept chy word.” 
The cleansing influence of the Logos may be illustrated from Epictetus, who says, 
iv. 11.4 “But since it is impossible that man’s (adrév) being should be completely 
clean (ka@apdy)...the word, received from [God], so far as is possible, attempts to 
make it cleanly (6 Adyos, rapadnpéels, els TO évdexuevor, Tavryy KaOdproy arroredew 
metpara).” But Epictetus regards 6 Adyos as little more than ‘‘reason.”” John 
uses 6 Aéyos in the words of Christ to represent not only the word announcing the 
sonship of man to God, but also the thought of sonship, so taken into man’s 
heart that the personal Son enters along with the thought, as into a home, and 
makes His abode there—or else so rejected that it becomes a Judge. 

(2) ‘* Their word”—Christ’s last mention of Xéyos—occurs in xvii. 20 “I 
pray...for them that believe on me through ¢hezr word,” contemplating a time 
when ‘‘¢he word” of the Son, transmitted to the disciples and assimilated by them 
so that it becomes ‘‘¢heir word,” will be a power diffusing belief in the Son 
throughout the world. 
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31 477 a 
32 688 a 
2 723 h 
4 723 h, 832 
10 T22¢ 
II 8lle 
13 723 6 
14 727 d, m 
17 687 
22 866 
24 722d 
26 684, 837 a, 
851 a 
30-33 716d 
32 727 m 
36 680, 856 
37 739-40 
40 834d 
44 T1b/ 
2 6790 
7 719 a, 7287 
8 680a, 68724, 
708 ¢, 718d 
9 695 4, 725 
II 720 k 
3 679 
13 713 f 
19 708d 
20 592, 7096 
21 477 a 
26 7122 
27 682 7 
32 697, 71lla 
34. «723 h, 7284 
I 723 6, 811 
2 688 a, T1le 
3 736 , 8346 
4 810 a 
5 710 ¢, 738, 811 
a-c, 814a . 








14 


15 


16 


6 
8 
II 
T3 


17 
21 


26 
29 
30 
34 


35 
36 


37 
41 
44 


COON DY 


I 


MARK 


PAR, 
7287 
734 e, T51lc¢ 
686 
653, 

834 ¢ 
634 a 
653, 

816 a 
794 
438 a 
71872 
707 a 
7164 
697, 711 a, 

728 ¢ 
634a 
6340, 695e¢ 
716 2, 8666 
738 6 
722 d foll. 

810 0 
711f, 715¢, 

735 da 
675 c, 679 0 
7132 

- 696 ¢ 
737 e 
735 a 
716 6, 7277 
815 6 
T1le 
107 ¢ 
814c, 815 ¢ 
734a, 805-6, 

8146 
644, 689 ¢ 
686 
728 /, ,807,810 
675 ¢ 
686 
817 ¢ 
710 6, 864a 
728 J, 

689 ¢, 813 ¢ 
707 e 

7277 

691, 716 a, 

857 c, 866 

(i) —(iv) 
832 4 
815 a 
858 
802 a 
815 a 
802 a 


728 4, 


713 a, 





MARK 
PAR. 
16 it 604 a, 856 
12 5974, 686c, 
687 ¢, 7162, 
738.2, 856a 
14 5970, 686¢, 
708c, 7162, 
738a, 856 
16-17 477 a, 487 
LUKE 
La? 708 /, 719 2 
3 707 
6 734 ¢ 
9 ~=«-770 
12 727 b 
13 708 J 
17 501 a 
30 775 ¢c 
31 865 
33 712d 
47 774 a, 8516 
51 766 
52 865a 
53. «768 
55 712d 
57 708 6 
59 709 c 
69-77 7746 
75 8546 
79 ~©=—«- 710 
25 27907 
8 862 
II 7742 
21 709 ¢ 
a2 833 ¢ 
25 734¢ 
34 764 
36 734c 
39 720f 
40 715 ¢ 
41-2 T1le 
43‘ T?4c 
44 767 
46 857 
52 775 ¢ 
32 764 6, 857 
3 6900 
6 592 
8 851 a, 852 
9 858 
12 690 7 
13 1720 
14 690 7, 852 
15 885 0 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1885 (printed 438—885). 
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LUKE 
PAR. 
3 16 686 7, 8387, 899 
18 674 
+) 855 
ar 866 (iv) 
22 767 
4 1 772 a 
2-13 854a 
6-7 565 
7-8 643 
Ir 863 
16 778 
17-19 69046 
19 768 
20 719 h 
21 T7220 
22 775 c, 777-8, 
857 a, 859 
23 778 
24 720 7, 
25 727 m 
29 606 a 
32 562 
32-6 572-4 
34 835 
38 834 a 
5 725 6, 769 
2 736 
2-6 763 
3 716 4 
4 763 a, T75e¢ 
6,8 834c, 8354 
14 695 4, 8332, 
885 a 
19 884 a 
24 6562, 575, 594c 
25 834 a 
26 575 
27 604 a 
29 834 d 
30 449a, 7182, 
853 
36-7 8532 
” 751 6 
6 8 793 
1I 695 c 
13 833 a 
14 709 a 
15 726 
16 714c¢ 
17 725 b 
20-2 859e 
21 750 4, 854 3 
22 554 
25 768 
27 856 





LUKE 


\ 








PAR, 
6 28 885 f 
32-4 T15c 
35 856 
37 714d, 859 a 
38 769 
39 861 
40 723h, 775 a, 
784-92 
41-2 851d 
43 107 ¢ 
44-5 864 
7 I-10 8624 
2 8626 
3 713 m 
5 687 a, 718¢ 
7 862 a, 6 
7-8 718c, 855 
9 477), 673d, 
8646 
12 771, 7752 
13 779 a 
19 632, 779 a, 
856 a 
23 859 ¢ 
24 604a, 689¢, 
856 
25 769 
27 681 a 
28 683 4 
32 857, 861 
34 7175 a, 8666 
35 854, 864 
an 8340 
38 768 a 
44 7286, 68a, 
864 4 
47 560 a 
8 9 720 a, b; 802 a 
Io 612-3, 721 c 
12 854 a 
13 suf 
14 676, 7157 
17 7162, 738 a, 
; 859 d 
19 884 a 
21 728 2, 749 a 
24 832 ¢ 
25 477 6 
we 228 644 
29 833 6 
4I 765 a, 852¢ 
42 771 
48 477 b 
5° 477a, 607 a, 
533 


10 


LUKE 
PAR. 
I 580 a 
4 707 a 
5 695 4 
8 749 ¢ 
12 858 a 
14 693 ¢ 
16 6922 
17 692¢ 
23 792 b, 842 
26 7122 
7 530a, 696 a, 
710 c, 7277 
29 767, 769 
32 802 a, 865 
35 833 a 
38 771, 862d 
42 862d 
47 793 a 
48 Tile, T7217, 
826-31 
5° 885 
55 864 4 
56 692 ¢ 
57 839 foll. 
58 452-8, 609 4, 
839 foll., 
858 a 
‘60 720 f 
I 779 a 
2 853 
z 859 
6 853 a 
7 707 a, 852, 
860 
8 692 7 
12, 14 8594 
15 851, 8662 
16 671 4, 825-31, 
832 a 
7; 478 a 
17-20 589 
19 567, 580 a 
21 678 a, 8514, 
860, 864-5 
21-2 852 
22 810 ¢ 
23 560, 859 ¢, 
864 4 
26 860 
32 770 
38 W1a 
39 VLU, UT16, 
779 a 
40 717 a, e, T71a 
41 T71a, 779 a 


This Index extends from 1488 to 1885 ( printed 438-—885). 
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12 


LUKE 


PAR. 

709 6, 7714, 
833 a 

851 a, 

6927 

852 6 

852 6 

720 7 

VW1c 

863 

856 az, 858 

859 ¢ 

864 

859 3 

864 a, 866 

775 

779 a 

857 c 

477 b, 
716c, 
851c, 
859 b 

854 c 

860 

738 a, 
859d 

784, 863 a, 
866 

565, 723 z, 
775 a, 6, 
784-92 

565 

86la 

567 a, 569 a 

7182 

884¢ 

865 

856 

856, 862 

859, 864 

858 

712. ¢, 858 

712 2 

858 

779 a, 

866 

859 ¢ 

696 a, 
865 

752 

856, 860 

6927 

854 ¢ 

860 

862 

691 ¢, 714¢, f 


697, 


852, 


862 ¢, 


727 7, 





12 


13 


14 


15 


16 





LUKE 
PAR, 
58 565-6, 669d, 
714e, 775, 
852 ¢ 
59 566 
I 862 
4 773 
14 728 7 
15 779 a, 8616 
19 720 f 
20 107 ¢ 
24 764 
27 764a 
28 851 a 
29 856 } 
32 T74¢ 
34 674, 6827, 
720 /, 859 
35 633 
I 765 a 
7 833 a 
II 865 a, 8664 
21 861 
25 8645 
26 450, 713 f, 
720 f, 792a 
27 720 f, 7926 
29 686 
33 720 f 
2 718 a 
12 715 f 
20 720 7 
30 715 7 
4 720 f 
5 720 f 
6 767 
7 767 
8 7152, 7207, 
782-3, 866 
II 727 f, 164 
12 851 
£3 854 d 
16-17 860 
20-5. 770 
22-3 769 
24 728 6; 765 
25 674, 715 7, 
7196 
2 686 3 
3 8517 
3-4 852a 
4 781 
5 781, 779 a 
6 467, 477 5, 
1719.4 
7 862 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


8 


Io 
rt 
I2 


LUKE 


PAR, 

712° 

776 c 

723 h, 861 

866 

710 h 

721A 

7182 

779 a 

725 d, 866 

7207, 725d, 
760 

865 a, 866 2 

852 ¢ 

737 a 

860 

725 6, ¢ 

477 6 

718 a 

7179 a 

7746 

692 d 

531, 693 ¢ 

720 f 

862 ¢ 

760 

856 

7726 

7175 e 

861 4 

720 7 

633 a, 816 5 

719 6, 859.¢ 

739 

562 

857 5 

477 a 

672, 832 

672 

722¢ 

567 a, 
723 6 


569, 


771, 

851 a 
680, 856 
866 6 
834d 
696 a, 7277 
715 f 
719 a 
687 a, 718d 
680 a 
725 c 


775 e, 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1885 (printed 4838—885). 
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22 


23 


LUKE 
PAR. 
13 695 4, 763 4 
15 720 k 
16 679 
17 713 f 
20 770 
ae 7127 
36 725 d 
I TW11e 
2 723 6 
3 6926, 765 
5 774 
6 678 a 
10 728 6, 834¢ 
15 833 ¢ 
17 7217 
19-20 885 f 
22 653, 713 a, 
816 a 
23 772 b 
25 570-1, 594d 
26 7172, 7, 810 
30 859 a 
31 7794 
32 695% 
33 438 a, 843 
37 770 
42 728 ¢ 
45 713d, 771, 858 
47 7162, 8660 
50 738 b 
51 7380, 866c 
53 567 
55 7117 
56 7117, 715 ¢ 
59 727 m 
60 693 2 
61 779 a, 8646 
63 737 ¢ 
66 692 
70 7132 
2 6872, 7182 
Vi 567a 
Gi 676d, 806a 
13 765a 
15 7726 
20 07 ¢ 
22 695 e 
23 769 
28 864 4 
29 708 4 
23 807, 810 
35 676c, T65a 
41 7720 
44 7100 
40 692 7 





24 


LUKE * 
PAR, 
48 760 
49 767 
51 544, 71377 
53 716a, 71924, 
728 /, 857 c, 
866 (i)—(iv) 
56 832 4 
I 765, 8326 
3 7792, 8016 
4 832 
5 858a 
9 8022 
12 6004, 673.¢, 
716 2,726, 
772, 798- 
804, 866 
(iii) @ 
13 798 foll.—804, 
864 
17 725d 
20 765 a 
23 802 
24 802 a 
25 477 a 
26 722¢ foll. 
27 722e foll., Z 
29 858 a 
32 722e foll., Z, 
T75¢ 
34 560 
35 769 
36 725 6, 793-7, 
8042, 884c, 
854¢ 
36-43 794-7 
38 727 b 
39 7137, 861 
40 804a 
41 796 a 
43 768 6 
44 7247, 722¢ 
45 722¢, / 
52 644 
JOHN 
I 708 / 
1-5 6443 
5 735 e-h, 885 
(ii) c 
6 734c, 885¢ 
7 464, 481-2 
8 708 2, 748.2 
9 635, 727, 775 
Q-11 483 





JOHN 
PAR, 

II 624a, 6374, 
720d, 735f 

12 481, 483-7, 
576, 6762, 
721 f 

13 484, 708 &, 
728 2 

14 604, 712 7, 
744 (x) a, 
771, 772a, 
885 ¢, 885 
(li) ¢ 

14-17 727, T75c 

15 635, 885.2 

16 727” 

18 604 4, 605, 769, 
771, 884c 

19 688, 770 

20 679-80 

21 885d 

22 723¢, 885d 

23 696c¢, 7287, 
885 (ii) a 

25 680, 885d 

26 725a, 9, 7387, 
796 

26-7 635 

27 635, 686 7, 
833 ad, 852 

28 708¢ 

29 607,635, 717%, 
885 (ii) a 

30 635, 885.2 

31 684¢, 7167 

32 604, 707a 

33 107a, T23¢ 

34 606, 676c¢ 

35 T17h 

36 «= 88B{ii)a@ 

37 720 m 

38 604, 694 ¢, 
720 7, 
728 a, Z,, 
8640 

39 598, 609 a, 610, 
8857 

4! 717c, 720¢, 2, 
m, 7128/5 

42 439, 675, 709, 
T14a, 7287, 

43 T17h, 720m 

45 720m, 778 

40 598 a, 609 

47 702 a, 713, 
727 7, 811 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1885 (printed 438—885). 
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JOHN 
PAR, 
47-50 610 
48 8857 
49 684 c 
50 464, 481, 488, 
598, 8857 
51 524, 598, 672, 
852 4, 866 
(iv), 884d 
I 686d, 695d, 
853 
2 675, 686 a, 
853 
4+ 719a, 7287 
5 717d 
6  833¢, 8865 (ii) 
bc 
7 707d, 728 4, 
885 (ii) ¢ 
8 719d, 885 (ii) a 
9 717d, 885 (ii) a 
10 752, 885 (ii)a 
Tz 464, 489-90, 
7127 
I4 885 (ii) 4 
15 686,751, 8124, 
885 (ii) a—c 
16 885 (ii) a 
17 7212, 860, 885 
(ii) d 
18 885d 
19 6791, 7082, 
722 2 
20 675, 885d 
21 507 
22 491, 7212, 722 
a, 1, 860 
23 483-4, 493 a, 
598 
23-4 464, 481 
24-5 626 
I 734c, 765a, 
852 ¢ 
2 544, 7187 
3 676a, 6854, 
707 e 
4 885 (ii) a 
5 685.2, 7280 
7 673.a, T07¢ 
8 6144, 655, 728 
c, a, 862 
Io 684¢ 
12 464, 494, 5202, 
885 (ii) a 
I4 494, 524, 7287, 
8662 





‘ 


JOHN 


16-18 
16-21 
17 


18 


19 


20 


21 
22 


23 
25 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


35 
36 


ONAN Yd o 
w 


‘© 


10 
10-15 
II 

12 

14 

16 

18 

19 

20 
20-4 
21 

22 


23 
23-4 


PAR. 

693 6,716 ¢, 744 
(vi) foll., 
771 

498 

497 a 

581-5, 677 d, 
692 7 

486, 502, 582— 
5, 677d, 
771 

582-5, 710 a, 
716¢,728h, 
744(vi)a, 
8596 

728, 7726, 
885 (ii) ¢ 

728h, 7726 

481, 493, 885 
(ii) a 

707 /, 7212 

438, 688 

7137, 8383e, 
885 (ii) d 

681a 

860 

684, 885(ii)z 

635, 707e 

606 

727d foll., 754 

716e 

501, 885(ii)a 

780 

493 

481, 8532 

687¢, 726 

885 (ii) 4 

736 c 

865 

713/, 863, 885 
(11) ¢ 

682.7, 885(ii)a 

728 b 

765, 885d 

683¢, 885(ii) 6 

712d, 885(ii)a 

652a 

719d 

598 

647 

640, 647-51 

464, 503-7 

647-8, 7137, 
7746 

719c, 885 (ii)d 

640-51, 7272 





JOHN 
PAR, 
4 24 647 
25 635, 717 c 
ay 673a 
28 885 (ii) ¢ 
31 860 
34 456, T74c¢ 
35 604, 608, 6744, 
885 (ii) c 
36 691 4, 727 a 
36-7 693 
36-8 856 
37 7277 
39-42 503-7 
42 727k, T1740 
43 777-8 
44 720 h, 755, 777 
-8 
45 606 a, 689, 
7217 
46 885 (ii) a 
47 683 ¢ 
48 464, 508-9, 
524a, 533 
49 676, 885(ii)a 
50 508-9 
51 862a 
52 863,885 (ii) a, 0 
53 464, 509, 684a 
57 2 708%, 713 2, 
885 (ii) a—c 
2-7 7207 
3 685c, 834a, ¢ 
4 728 
5 683d 
6 610, 8342 
6-15 728e 
8-11 673, 736a 
10 683 d-e, 685 
13 683 ¢, 885(ii)a 
14 852 a 
16 854. ¢ 
18 673 4, 7082 
1g 607 
20 596, 6734, c, 
716¢, 728h 
21 716 
21-3 581-5 
24 6144, 710d, 
860 
24-47 510-11 
25 719 c 
25-8 614c, 710d 
26-7 576-8, 581 
27 581-5 
28 6734 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1885 (printed 438—885). 
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JOHN 
PAR. 
29 585a, 7724, 
859d, 885 
(ii) ¢ 
30 581-5, 691e, 
128 ¢ 
34 692 
35 685d, 748 a, 
8514, 858, 
885 (ii) c 
36 TT4¢ 
37 605, 6144, 767 
38 520 a, 707 a 
39- 492, 722°, 885 
(ii) a 
43-7202 
44 885 ¢ 
45 855 
46 492 
47 492, 767 
I 726 ¢e, 811d 
2 598, 605 a, 
606 a 
3 885 (ii) a 
5 604, 608 
6 695a 
7 710e, 734d, 
852 
9 708, 885 (ii) 5 
10 765 
Ir 735 0 
12 768 
13 708, 885 (ii) a 
14 635, 727 £ 
15 810 
16 7187, 813 4 
17 7104, 7182, 7 
18 683 a, 832 c, 
862 
19 598, 8334, 864 
20 681.2, 713, &, 
8lle 
ar 652a, 7217, 
735 4, ¢ 
22 885 (ii) ¢ 
23 7262, 736, 
780 
24 736 ¢ 
26 692¢ 
26-36 512-16 
27 707 a, 754 
29 512-13, 547, 
30 513 ' 
31 717, 728 f 
32 727 h 
33 512 a 











JOHN + 
PAR. 
6 35 517, 684 
36 «=: B12. 4, 632, 605 
37 15a f 
38 728 2 
39 721e 
40 517, 598, 7T21e 
41 718 6 
42 624, 719 d, 
777, 857 a 
43 7186 
44 517, 710 zg, 
7T21e 
45 885 e, 885 (ii) 
46 605, 885 ¢ 
47 518 a 
49 717, 728 7 
50 710 7 
51 712d 
51-63 7126 
52 885 (ii) 4 
54 518 a, 721e 
54-8 710% 
55 727 e, 885 (ii) 
56 707 a 
57 884 6 
58 712d 
59 694.4, 777 
60 754 
61 694, 7186 
62 885 Z 
63 519, 716 
64 520 a 
64-70 464 
67 652 a, 695 2, 
835 3 
68 519 
69 519, 629, 835 
70 695 z, 709 4, 
854 a 
71 69572, 724c¢ 
oe 885 (ii) c 
3 +«652a, 860 
5 520 
6 688, 719 a, 
728 J, 862 
6-8 695 f 
4 728 h 
8 719 a 
10 738 
12 682 
13 681¢ 
14 885 (ii) 4 
15 673 a, 767 
18 7207, 727 da 
foll.,-764a@ 





7 21 
22 
23 


24 


26 


27 
27-8 
28 


30 
31 
33 
35 


37 
37-8 
39 
40 
42 





JOHN 


PAR. 

673 a 

709 ¢ 

708 2, 
728 ¢, 
885 (ii)c 

691¢, 7147, 

859 a, 

885 (ii) 3 
727k, 65a, 

885 6 
624-5, 635 

728 c 
624, 727 hh, 

752 f 

728 / 

464, 521 

655, 716 6 

702, 713 3, 
728d 

683 a, 7257, 

521, 7222 

7286, 885 (ii) c 

521 a, 6376 

614¢, 727% 

635, 679 a, 
692th, 

696 4, 

722 £, 853 
815 d, 884a 
735 6 
520, 765a 
885 (ii) a 
765 a 
885 (ii) a 
735 h 
694¢ 
726 a 
884 
852 a 
748 a 
624, 637 a, 655, 

728 c-d 
581-5, 7714/7, 

859 a 
661, 7147, 

727 h 
696 ¢, 707 c, 

7156 
522 
624, 626 
728 7 
522, 713 2, 

885 @ 

708 ¢ 
727 a foll. 


709 c, 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1885 (printed 438—885). 
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JOHN 
PAR. 
28 713 %, 866 a 
29 885 (ii) a 
30 464 
30-1 523 
31 707 a, T2772 
32 727 g-r 
32-6 T712e 
33 692 2, 854d 
33-6 7516 
33-58 85la 
34-5 7232 
35 684 a, 712d 
36 885 
37 692 4, 817 a 
38 885 a 
39 676 a, 728% 
40 719 4 
ae 728 / 
42 637 a, 856 
43 614 
44 708¢, T1ld, 
725 a, 
727 D, 737, 
833 c, 
854 a, 
885 (ii) a,c 
45-6 522 
47 6144, d 
49 832 
50° 582 
51-2 710d, 712d, 
714 
53 683 c, 885 ¢ 
55 624, 686 a, 
714, 861, 
885 (ii) c 
56 478, 610, 8514 
59 726 a, 859¢ 
I 610, 687, 813, 
885 (ii) a 
2-3 852a 
4 718 2, 735.4 
5 748 a 
6 693d, 737, 
885 (ii) 4, c 
6-15 709 
7 652a, 72072, 
728 /, 
7-l1 773 
7-25 607 
8 737 a, 885 (ii) 4 
9 686 a, 861 
IT 652.a, 885 (ii) a 
16 693, 815d 
18 526 





9 


10 


11 





JOHN 
PAR, 
ar 719 d@, 856 
22 726, 774, 861a 
23 672 c, 856 
24-5 693 
28 885 (ii) 4 
29 625, 728¢ 
30 728 c, 81le 
31 693, 885 (ii) 4 
32 672a, 728% 
35-8 524-5 
38 464, 647 
39 581-5, 594, 
637 a 
39-41 607 
41 707 a, 7193 
I-5 721la 
I-10 858 
3 601, 614a, c, 
852 2 
4 601 
5 682 ¢ 
6 594, 721a 
9 692 ¢ 
Io 637 a, 753 
II 715 d 
T2 682¢, 7363, 
863 
13 736 6 
14 626, 8857 
15 626, 715d 
16 614 a, c, 723 7, 
862 
17-18 587-9, 715d 
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IL. 


SUBJECT-MATTER (ENGLISH) 


(For Synoptic and Johannine words not in this Index, see the English 
alphabedical lists in 16172—96 and 1707—28] 


Aaron, “ the pdb orbs Mosely 

Abide 707; “‘abiding in” 659-60; 
“ abiding,” higher than “‘ believing” 
AT 

Above, from, 707 

Abraham, God’s “‘ friend” 596 a, 789 a, 
190; his faith 472-8 

Adders, deaf 614d 

Allusiveness, in Jn 428-9, 446; speci- 
mens of 450-8, 762-2, 797, 804, 
831 

Alone, “ the linen cloths alone” 804 

Ambiguities, verbal 444-5, 529, and see 
Index to “ Johannine Grammar” 

Annas 764 

A phesis, the sabbatical “ release” 690 

Apostles or Missionaries in the first 
century WAd 

“‘ Appeared to” or “was seen by” 
(Gpn) B97 

Apprehend (xarahapfivw) 725 ¢ 

Authority 562-94; ‘‘receiving author- 
ity,” explained by Origen 464 


Baptism, baptizing 465, 487, 493 
Baptist, see “John” 

Begin (vb.), only once in Jn, 6744 
Beginning (n-) 7087 


Beholding (Gewpéw) 597 foll., 
sometimes unintelligent 598 
Belief or faith, not used by Jn as noun 
467; Mk’s doctrine of 467; meaning 
of, influenced by Christianity 473; 
‘*thy faith hath saved thee,” unique 
agreement as to, in the Triple Tradi- 
tion 477; insignificance of “ faith” 
in the teaching of Epictetus 479; 
a lower and a higher 506; inferior to 
“knowledge” 559 

“* Believe” or “trust,” a key-word in 
the Fourth Gospel 463—561 

Benefactor, a name assumed by several 
Eastern kings 571 

Blood and water, the fountain of 606 

Bowing the head 461 foll. 

Bread 699; “‘ the true bread” 513 

Break (bread) 675 

Brother (metaph.), not used in Jn till 
after the Resurrection 701; ‘the 
brethren” 708; ‘‘my brethren” 
748-9 

Burial of the Lord, the, verbal differ- 
ences as to 866 (i)—(iv) 


123 ; 


Child 676; ‘‘ authority to become chil- 
dren of God” 579; “receiving little 
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children” 698; ‘‘children of light” 
782 

Coming, vbs denoting 630-9; the 
coming of the Lord 630 foll. ; ‘‘come 
and see,” a Talmudic formula 609 ; 
‘* He that cometh,” a technical Jewish 
term 633; ‘“‘thy king cometh” 634; 
s. also 6244 

Compassion 677 

Cross, the, taking up, bearing etc. 
7926, 842; in connexion with 
‘*following”’ Christ 843 

Cry aloud 752 foll. 


Darkness 710; degrees of 544 

Dative w. misrevw 470-90 

Deaf, the, not mentioned in Jn 614 

Debts, remission of, in the sabbatical 
year 462, 690; Mt. has “debts” for 
“sins”? in the Lord’s Prayer 462 

Destruction, parall. to ‘‘ Judas Iscariot” 
8102; ‘“‘the son of destruction” to 
be ‘‘destroyed” 591 

Devils, authority to cast out 580a 

Diminutives, Jn’s use of 736 ¢, 738 

“Disciple that Jesus loved, 
744 (x); at Christ’s tomb 600 

Double Tradition, defined 447 foll. 


the” 


Edition, a second, hypothesis of in Lk. 
87la 

Elenchos, the convicting Logos or 
Spirit 609 2 

Enemies, ‘‘a man’s enemies shall be 
they of his own household” 792 a 

Enlightened, ‘‘those who were once 
enlightened ” = “‘ baptized ” 485 a 

“Eternal,” applied by Jn to nothing 
but ‘‘life” 705 

Euergetes and Kakergetes 571, 

‘“ Byes, lifting up the,” symbolical 608 

Faith, see “ Belief” 

Family of Heaven, the 698 

Father, divine 711 

Fear (z.e. worship) the Lord 643 a, 651 


Fellowship 619, 700 

Fire of coals 711 

Five Thousand, Feeding of the 512 

Flesh, metaph. 699; ‘‘ all flesh” 592 

Following Christ 840-3 

Forgive, forgiveness 682; authority to 
forgive 575 

Free (adj.) 712; ‘‘I am free and a 
friend of God” 788 a 

Freedom 72797; Epictetus on “ free- 
dom” and ‘‘ slavery” 717 ¢ 

Friend, ‘‘my friends” 775a, 784; 
distinction between ‘‘ friends” and 
“servants ” 789-91; ‘‘a friend of 
Caesar” 788a; “I am free and a 
friend of God” 788 a 


Galilaeans, the, described differently by 
Lk. and Jn 606 a 

Galilee, the sea of 811d 

Glory, glorifying 712; 
spiritual nature 489-90 

God, ‘‘knowing God,” ‘‘not knowing 
God” 622 

Going, vbs denoting 652-64; ‘‘go and 
bear fruit ” 659-60 

Golgotha 807 

‘*Government, the,” Jewish traditions 
on 570 

Greater, of persons 683 

Greek, classical, to represent 
Semitic traditions about trust in God 
470 ; low-class 732, 736, 737 

‘*Grow in the understanding of God”’ 
627 


in Jn, of a 


fails 


‘*Hating one’s own life” 450, 713 4 
761, 7922 

Head, ‘‘bow the head,” meaning of 
451 foll., 839 

Hearing, the Johannine and the Synop- 
tic view of 612 

Heaven, the opening of 530 4, 866 (iv) 

Hebrew, ‘‘believing” or ‘‘trusting,” 
meaning of, in Hebrew 469-71 
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Hell, ‘‘ destroying in hell,” parallel to 
‘casting into hell” 566 

Hillel, abrogated the Remission of 
Debts 462, 690 

** Holy One of God, the,” 835 

Hosanna 807 

Household, ‘‘they of his own house- 
hold,” Heb. ‘‘ men of his house,” Syr. 
‘fsons of his house,’=‘‘ friends ” 
187 


I AM [HE] 522 
**Tsraelite, an” 727 7 


**Jews, the,” the term how used in Jn 
647, 713 

John, St, the Baptist 482 

John, St, the Evangelist, see “‘Johan- 
nine Grammar” Contents, passim, 
and, in Index, ‘‘ Allusiveness,” ‘* Am- 
biguity,” ‘‘ Emphasis,” ‘‘ Metaphor,” 
‘*Mysticism,” ‘‘Narrowing down,” 
“Quotation ” 

“Joseph, son of” 776-8 

Jubilee, the, =the Sabbatical Year 6906 

Judas Iscariot, parall. to ‘‘destruction” 
810 a 

Judging, judgment 714; not in Triple 
Tradition 714d; ‘‘judgment,” not 
used by Mk 585; ‘‘day of j.” not 
mentioned in Jn 585 a; ‘‘authority to 
do judgment” 581-5 

‘Judgment seat, 2” or ‘‘the” 745 


Kingdom, antithesis between k. and 
‘authority ” 568; ‘the k. of God, of 
heaven” 685 a 

Knowing, vbs denoting 621-9 


“Law, your” 715 

Life, ‘‘hating one’s own life” 450, 7137, 
792a; ‘‘authority to lay down one’s 
life” 594 

Light, children (or sons)’ of 782; the 
Light of the world 748 , 








Logos, the, described by Philo as 
**standing”’ 725 2 

Look, ‘‘stoop (?) and look in” 798 

Loosing the shoe 833 @ 

“‘Lord, the,” meaning ‘‘Jesus” 779 foll. 

Love, different words for 436, 596, 716, 
728 m—p; the n. not used by Mk 697 

Luke, a compiler of traditions in various 
styles 758; hypothesis of a second 
edition in his gospel 871@; his view 
of ‘‘authority” 565-71; avoids brdyw 
653 ; Jn differs from 606 a, 778; where 
Lk. omits, Jn intervenes 792 


Manifest (vb) 716 

Maran atha 630-1 

Mark, his doctrine of belief or faith 467 

Marvel (see ‘‘Wonder”) rebuked by 
Jesus 673 a 

Mary Magdalene at Christ’s tomb 601 

Meant (é\eye) 491 2 

‘“Meek,” an epithet om. by Jn in 
quoting Zechariah 456 

Metaphors, Johannine 699, 867 

Midst, ‘‘standing in the midst,” used 
of Jesus 793-7 

Might, mighty 686; ‘‘mighty work” 
686 ¢ 

“Minister” and “slave,” apparently 
used by Mk as parallel terms 717g 

‘*Multitude, the great” 739-40 


Name, the, believing in 483 

‘* Narrowing down” 481 

Nathanael, his profession of belief 488; 
the calling of 6714 

‘Nazareth where he was brought up” 
778 

Nicodemus, the dialogue with 493-6; 
‘a ruler of the Jews” 765a 

Night (metaph.) 718 


| “Nos qui cum eo fuimus”’ 802 a 
| “Now,” different meanings of 719 


‘*Own, his” 720 
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Parable, see ‘‘ Proverb” 

Paraclete, the 720 

Paul, St, his view of ‘‘belief” 475, 478 

Perfect belief, knowledge etc. 629 

Peter, St, at Christ’s tomb 600 

Phantasm, phantom, or spirit 813 a 

Praetorium, not in Lk. but in Acts 
814¢ 

Praying (xpocevxouar) not mentioned 
by Jesus in Jn 649 i 

Prepositions in the 
881-5 

“Privately,” not used by Jn of Christ’s 
teaching 6726 

‘“Proverb” and ‘‘parable” 721 


Four Gospels 


“‘Qui cum eo fuitmus”’ 802 a2 

Quotation, Johannine, of Zechariah, 
inaccurate 456, 757; from Scripture, 
how introduced 722 4 


Rebelling 502 

Receiving (persons) 689, 721 ; ‘‘receiving 
little ones” 829 

Recognising 629 a 

“Reigning with Christ” 844 

Rejection, Mk, Lk., and Jn on 823 foll. 

Remission of sins 690 

Resurrection, Christ’s, revealed dif- 
ferently to different persons 600 

‘‘Retaining sins” 721 

Revelation, ‘‘God revealed Himself by 
degrees”’ 600 a 

Righteous, only once in Jn 668; applied 
to God 691 ¢ 

‘‘Rising again,” an ambiguous term 
529 


Sabbatical Year, the 690 4 fol]. 

Salim 721 = 

Samaritan Woman, the, dialogue with 
647-51 

Scripture, ‘‘believing the s,” 491-2; 
‘‘another s.” 722; ‘‘the s.,” ‘this s.”’ 
722; ‘‘the scriptures” 722 

“Sea of Galilee, the” 811 








Seeing, vbs denoting 597—611, 723; 
Philo on Gen. i. 31, ‘‘Gdd saw 
(eldev) his works” 611a 

Sending, vbs denoting 723; ‘‘He that 
sent me” 723 

Serpent in the Wilderness, the 495, 517 

Servant 723; bondservant 785; dis- 
tinction between ‘‘servants” and 
“friends” of God 704, 789-91 

‘*Signs,” i.e. miracles 521 

Simon, father of Judas Iscariot 724c; 
Simon, in Heb. confusable w. ‘‘those 
with us” 8024 

Sing, Christ singing 794 

Single Tradition, defined 447 

Sins, remission of 690; Mt. substitutes 
“debts”? for ‘‘sins” in the Lord’s 
Prayer 462 

“Slave” and “Minister,” used by Mk 
as parallel terms 717 ¢ 

Sleep, ‘‘ He giveth unto his beloved in 
sleep” 515 

“Son of man” 525a, 539a, 704; the 
Eldest Son “looking at the Father’s 
acts’? 607; Sons of Light 782 

“Spirit, a,” = phantasm, or phantom 
813 a; a spirit or messenger, in Epic- 
tetus 7270 

Spirit, the, ‘‘the Spirit of truth” 720Z, 
727 2; Spirit or wind, mvedua 655 

Standing, applied to Jesus 725, 793-7; 
to God, Wisdom etc. 725. 

Stretching out the hands 693 

Stumbling 545-6 

Synonyms, see note on next page 


Talmud, the, on authority 569¢, 570a 

Testimony, see ‘‘ Witness” 

‘‘The Lord (Jesus),” in narrative 779 

Tradition, see Double, Single, and 
Triple Tradition 

Transliteration 728 /, 

Triple Tradition, defined 447; does not 
agree in a single saying of Christ 
using the verb ‘‘believe” 477 
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Trouble 727; ‘‘freedom from trouble” 
in Epictetus 706, 727¢ 

True, truly, truth 727; ‘knowing truth” 
703 

Trusting or believing 469-78 

Truth, see “True” 

‘*Twelve, the,”” how mentioned by Jn 
6716 


Understanding (God or man) 624-9; 
implies sympathy 626 


‘*Verily” and “Verily verily” 696 a 
Vine, metaphor of the 660 


Water 699 

Wind or Spirit, rvedua 655 

With, ‘those with us,’’ confusable in 
Heb. w. ‘‘Simon” 802a 

Witness 696; believing witnesses 522; 
witness=testimony 703 

Wonder, in a bad sense 671 a, 673 a—e; 
*‘T saw and wondered,” a phrase 
used by Greek tourists 673 ¢ 

Worshipping 640-51; different from 
‘‘prostration” 643; ‘‘we worship 
that which we know’? 647 
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By “‘synonyms” are meant (1595) ‘‘words so far alike that at first the reader 
may take the thought to be the same, though it is always really different.” A 
more exact term—if it were English—would be ‘‘homotonyms.” Strictly speaking, 
some might say that there are no ‘“‘synonyms” in John, i.e. no words that convey 


precisely the same shade of meaning. 
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III. WORDS (GREEK) 


[The main object of this Index ts to guide the reader to some paragraph in 
‘Johannine Vocabulary” where a characteristic Johannine word is mentioned or 
discussed. It does not contain e.g. dptos, capt, or tiwp,.because these words are not 
characteristically Johannine. . But ‘‘ bread,” “flesh,” and ‘‘ water,” in the English 
Index, will guide the reader to passages illustrating the Johannine characteristic use 


of these common words. 


For conjunctions, prepositions, pronouns etc., the reader zs referred to Index L11. 
of ‘* Johannine Grammar.” | 


ABpadu 851 

ayabos 682 

ayadNidw 851 

dyavaxTéw 684 

dyardw and ¢giiéw 436, 
596, 716, 728 m—zv, 
744 (i)—(xi) 

ayamrn 716, 851 

ayamntos 674 

ayyedta 620 

ayyé\\w 885 (ii) 

ayyedos 672 

ayidgw 835a, 851 

ayios, 6 &. Tod Geod 835 

ayvliw 885 (ii) 

aywrifoua 764 

ade\pbs, of adeAdol 708, 
adeddos cov 851 

dons 851 

adixta 764 

aberéw 823-32 

aiytards 750 

Alvay 707 

alpw, ad. dp0adpots 608, 
ad. oravpdv 7926 

aiwy 672 a, eis Tov a., 
eis rods d. TI2d, 728% 

alwjvcos 710, 715 

axdbapros 695 

axdv@.vos 734, 805 a 


r 


dkovw, w. accus. and w. 
gen. 614 a—c 
cKupdw 8244 
adjbea 727 
adnOjs 727, 810, d. and 
adnbwos 727 h—t 
adnOuvds 727, 764, a. 
adnOys 727 h—z 
ad7nOGs 727 
adevw (Jn xxi. 3) om. 
in 885 (ii) 
a\Ad 708, aA els and 
dddos 756 
adAouat 885 (ii) 
adAdos, and GAN els. 756 
aAAbTptos 851 
ad6n 885 (ii) 
auaprdve 852 
auaptia, dpeos dmapTiay 
€90 
apmaprwrdos 693 
aunvy 696 
.,ayuvds 885 (ii) 
' dumedwy 696 
avayyé\dw 616, 620 
dvaywaoKkw 689 
avdkemmac 689 a 
| avaxd\ivw 689 
avarimre 689d 


and 





avdoracts 529 c¢ 





avatpémw 885 (ii) 

avaxwpéw 810 

dvenos 696 

avépxow.at 8865 (ii) 

av@pakid 711 

avO@pwroxtévos 8865 (ii) 

avinur 7526 

aviornme tr. 
672 

“Avvas 764 


721, intr. 


|; dvolyw 852, 866 {iv) 


avTihéyw 164 
avThéw 710 

dvw, -Gev 707 

aétos 852 
amayyéd\Aw 616, 675 


| dmraovéouat 679 


dmevdéw 501, 886 (ii) 
atéxw 679 

am.cTéw, -la, -os 681 
amoBalyw 763-4 
arodldwut 687 
amobvicKkw 710 
avokahi@7Tw 738 a, 852 
amoxértw T09 d, 734 
amékpiots 765 
atoNtw 679 

atopéw 832 
amooTéA\Xw 723 d 
amrdarodos 672 
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amrocudyuyos 726 

amroua 695 

amwodvea 810 

dpa 695 

dpagos 885 (ii) 

dpyvptov 686 

dpeorés 885 (ii) 

apibuss 765 

dpicraw 765 

dpxéw 852 

dpvloy 885 (ii) 

aprdgw 750 

dprt 719, 750 

apx7 708, 810 

dpxirpixdwvos 885 (ii) 

a&pxouar 674 

dpxwv 765, 852 

dpwua 832 

dobévera 679 d, 724, 853 

acbevéw T24 

dobevis 724, 750 

ariudtw 832 

drapatla 727 ¢ 

avidvw 684 

avréuaros 515 a 

dpeois 682, &. auaptidv 
690 

aglnput 
752 ¢ 

adopdw els 475 


682; d. wry, 


Badis 765 

Batov 885 (ii) 

BadAXw, BeBrAnuevyn 8342 

Barrlfw 485 ¢ 

Bamricua 673 

Barriorys 673 

Barrw 765 

Baotrela 685 

Baoidixbs 8865 (ii) 

Bacrd{w ocravpdv 792 6 

BnOavia...répay Tob ’Lop- 
ddvov 708 

BnOfabd, v.r. 
etc. 708 

BnOrcéu 853 

Biya 745, 750 

BiBpwdoxw 885 (ii) 

Bios 694 

Bracdnpéw, -ta 674 

Bdérw 600, 607, 723 

Bodw 752e 

BovAevouar 766 

Bots 766 

Bpaxlwy 766 

Bpaxv 766 

Bpépos 676 

Bpovry 734 


Bnbcada, 








Bp&ors 746, 750 


TaBBaéd 712 

yatopuAdxcov 832 

yapuéw, -os etc. 686, 853 

yap 712 

ye 853 

yéevva 683 

yelrwr 766 

yeulfw 832 

yeved 682 

“yeveTh 885 (ii) 

yervaw 708 

yépwy 885 (ii) 

yewpybs 684 

ynpdokw 885 (ii) 

yivouar 734, y. and jv 
734¢ 

ywwoKw 621-9, 715, 738 2 

yAwoobkouov 886 (ii) 

yrwpifw 766 

yvwords T67 

yoyyitw 689 4, 718, 853 

yoyyvop.os 718 

Todyo6d 810 

ypdupa T67 

ypapuarev’s 692 

ypag7, sing. and pl. 692, 
7122 


ypdgw, TO ‘yeypappevov 
TovTo T22¢ 

yenyopéw 696 

yupvds 810 

yuvy (wife) 696 


Aaipovigfouat 679 

Oatpdviov 679 

daxpiw 885 (ii) - 

Aaveld 679 

dektds 691 

déouar 853 

dedre 810 

déxomat 689, 721 7, 825-31 

déw 866 (iii) 

bud 692a, did Tiva 652 0, 
884 ab 

Oud Boros 665 a, 854 

diaryoyyufw 6896 

Ouayw 7942 

Oiadldwur T67 

Orafadvvupe 712 

Otaxovéw 717 

dtaxovos 717, 810 

Ovaxdato. 734 

dtaroylifouat, -.cubs 689 

Stapeplew 679 

diacmopd 7134, om. in 
885 (ii) a 





diarplBw 8865 (ii) 
didaxrds 8865 (ii) 
diddoKane (voc.) 694 
Aidujos 710 
dteyelpw 832 
Slkavos 691, 727 7 
Sixatocvvn 854 
Oixardw 854 
Ouvdw 750 

biudkw 854 

dédos 811 

66&a 712 

dofdgw 712 
dovAetw 854 
dobXos 717 f, 723, 790 foll. 
Ovvauis 669, 686 
duvarés 686 
bwHdexa, of 6. 695 
Swped 886 (ii) 
Swpedv 746, 751 
O@pov 682 


‘Eavrod, -Gy 7207 

‘BBpatorl 713 

eyylgw 687 

éyyvs 718 

éyw and elul 713 

€6vos 687, 718 

200s T67 

el6ov 610-11, 
ldav 599 

eldos 767 

eiut 707, 713, jv and 
éyévero 734 ¢ 

elpyvn 854 

els for év 884, w. Batti- 
feo0ar 475, w. misrevw 
470 foll. 

els? GN els read as GNos 
756 

elodyw 767 

eicépxoua, parall. to 
mpocépx. 801 a, b 

éxatovTapxns 676 

éxBdAw (Sarudvia) 679 

éxdvw and évdvw 806 

éxel 527 a 

éxxevTéw 886 (ii) 

éxdéyouat 709, 833 

éxrexros 676 

éxudoow 762, 768 

éxvevw 886 (ii) 

exrelvw xetpa(s) 693 

exxéw 7516 

éAaov (al. -wv) 687 

é\arréw 885 (ii) 

é\drrwy 886 (ii) 

éhatvw 833 


ldety 609, 
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edéyxw 855 

éAeéw 677 

éXennoctvn 855 

feos 677, 727 72., 855 

€NevOepos 712, 751 

éNevOepdw 712 

Evypa 885 (ii) 

édxdw 710 

“EdAnves, -torl 718 

édmlfw 855 

éuaurod, -dv 718, 855 

éuBpiudouac 718, 811 

éubs 718 

éurraliw 686 

éumrlumdnue 768 

éumépiov 886 (ii) 

éumpocbev 681 a 

éuntiw 693 

éudavitw 697 5, 716, 751 

éupvodw 886 (ii) 

év 881-2, w. 
470, 480 

évddw 689, é. and éxkdtw 
806 

évethéw 866 (i) foll. 

‘wera 692, 884 

évOade 768 

éviaurés 768 

évxatvia 886 (ii) 

évragiatw 734 ¢, 751 

éevraguacuds 732, 734 

éevrev0ey 768 

évtuAloow 
foll. 

évwm.ov 768 

ékdyw 833 

éképyouat 637 a 

&ecrw 5942, 685 

ékerdtw 751 

éényéouar 769 

éfoporoyéouar 678 

éfoucla 562-94 

éfovoragw 570 

égurvitw (Jn xi. 11) om. 
in 885 (ii) 

éopry 711 

éralpw 855 

émaitéw 737 a 

émaparos 8865 (ii) 

emavpiov 811 

éreira 769 

érevdurns (Jn xxi. 7) om. 


WioTEVW 


855, 866 (i) 


in 886 (ii) g 


émepwraw 672 

él 884, micrevw é. 470- 
TT 

émlyevos 885 (ii) 

emvywwokw 685 


érOupla 833 

émixeywat 769 

émidé-youat 886 (ii) 

émiatpépw 695 

émisuvdyw 682 

émitlOnut, v.r. TepréOnkay 
805 


émixplw 886 (ii) 

érroupdvios 886 (ii) 

émra, éwrakis 692 

é€pavvaw 886 (ii) 

épyafouar 613, 728 

épyov 728 

&pnuos 679, 728 

épunvedw 713, 728 /, 

&pxoua. 630-9, Epxouar 
and 7\Oov 624, 6 épxd- 
bevos 633, édndAVIA 
637 a, édjAvOev wpa, 
Epxerat wpa 639 a—b 

épwrdw 708 

écOlw 680 

éoxaros 685, é. nuépa 715 

&repos 687, 856 

érouudgw, Eroruos 688 

evayyerlfouat, evaryyéAcov 
670, 682; 

evdokéw, -la 696 

eVbéws 693 

evOtvw 885 (ii) 

evdus (adv.) 693 

evrAoyéw, evAoynTds 674 

evvoéw T14¢ 

"Egpaly 710 

éx0és 885 (ii) 

éxOpés 680, 792 a, 856 

éxw 796 a 

€ws conj. 735, prep. 884 


Zijdos 8865 (ii) 
(rots 8865 (ii) 
Son 715 
Savvvupe 712 
fworoéw 716 


"H 647c 
Tryewwv 682 
HOedoy etc. s. OAAw 
nkw 637 a, 856 
"Hyelas- 680 

rs pAukla 856 
jos 8865 (ii) 
rep 647 ¢ 


Oddacoa 811 
Odvaros 710 
Oavarow 679 
| Oapoéw 811 








Oavyatw 671 a, 673 a-—e 
Oavyacrés 811 
Oedoua 604, 723, 856 
déAnpa 728 
Oédw, Flerov, 
736 b,c 
Oebs, 6 497 a 
BeoreBis 885 (ii) 
Bepatredvw 683 
Gepliw 856 
Oeppaivopar 735 
dewpéw 598 foll., 723 
Ojkn 885 (ii) 


-noa, -a 


- OXYis 811 


Opéupa 8865 (ii) 
Oonvéw 857 
Ouydrnp 678 
Oupwpds 735 


"TdxwBos 684d 

idowat 683 

te 674, 812 

idetv 609-11, s. eldov 

tos 720, kar’ idlay 672, 
of Udcor and 7a 61a 720d; 
(rts) T&v ldiwy 630 

ldov 674 

lepeds 688 

"TepocoAupetrar 735 

ixavés 683 

iuas 833 

ipatiouds T69 

tva 726 

*Tovdaios 713 

Todas, obx 6’Ioxapemrns 
714 

*Iopand 684 

"Iopandelrns 713 

tornue 725, cradjvac and 
orhvat 7125 6-—e, éords 
of God 725 g, éorn. eis 
pécov or &v péow, of 
Jesus 793 foll. 

lexupéds, loxus, loxvw 686, 
693 

"Iwdvns (Peter’s father) 
714 

"Iwo (Mary’s husband) 
857 


Kayo 857 
Kabatpw 885 (ii) 
kabaplfw 676 
Kabapicuds 833 
kabapés 857 
xadéfoua 857 
xabevdw 693 
Katdgdas 857 
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kacpds 695 

kalw 858 

kak@s éxwv 679 

Kadamos 689 

Kkahéw 675 

Kava 709 

xara 884, car’ ldlavy 688 

kataBod} 858 

KaTrdyvuue 751 

kaTdaKerwat 834 

kaTakANlyw 689 

karakplyw 677 

karaxuptevw 570 

kaTahapBavw 735 

karadvw 679 

xatavoéw 800 a 

karegouvc.atw 570 

karryopla 8865 (ii) 

kaTtouxkéw 858 

Kédpwr (Gv) 885 (ii) 

ketuar 858 

keipla 8865 (ii) 

Kevtupiwy 676 

Kepdaivw 682 

xépua 686, 886 (ii) 

KepwaricTys 8865 (ii) 

Kegpadn, s. KAlw 

kjos 769 

Knmoupés 885 (ii) 

Knpicow 688 

Kygas 709 

KAddos 674 

KAaw 675 

k\elw 858 

k\énrrns 858 

KAfjua 674, 885 (ii) 

kAnpovopéw, -la, -os 684 

kKAlyw 858, KAlvw Kepadiy 
451-8, 462, 839 

Kny\wrds 886 (ii) 

Kotwdouar 693, 858 

kolunots 886 (ii) 

xowds 6770 

kowdw 677 

kowwvla 700 a 

Kékkos 692 4 

Kodavw 723 ¢ 

kodaots 723 ¢ 

Ko\AuBior7s 812 

xédros 769 

KoAvu BHO pa 720 

Koupbrepov exew 885 (ii) 

komiaw 859 

kégpos 728 

kpaBarros 673, 736 

Kpatw 752 a—f 

Kparéw 691, k.dpaprias 721 * 

Kpavyatw 752 a— 





WORDS (GREEK) 





kplOwos 708 

Kplyw 677 da, 714, 859 
kplois 859 

KpvTrw 859 

KThuata 694 

Kuk\ow 770 

ktmrw, forms of 799 ¢ 
kuptevw 570 

kdptos (6), of Jesus 770 
kwpds 679 


Aayxdvw 770 

Adgapos 770 

AdOpa 752 

Aadéw 724 

Nadia 752 

hauBarw 689 c, 721, 735, 
d. oraupéy 792 

auras 746, 752 

hads 688, parall. to éxAos 
739 

Aarpela 8865 (ii) 

Aéyw hist. pres. 
freye 491 a 

Aévriov 8865 (ii) 

démpa, -ds 685 

Aevelrns 770 

NOagw 726 

NOuwos 885 (ii) 

ALBoBor\éw 859 

NOdcrpwros 8865 (ii) 

Alirpa 885 (ii) 

oylfouae 770 

Néyos, s. Joh. Gr. Index 

Abyxn 752 ; 

Aordopéw 885 (ii) 

Aovw 728 

AvKos 859 

Aumréouat 727 c, 812 

hown 771 

Avxvos, -la 685 

Avw 679 6 


804 a, 


Matvouat 886 (ii) 

pakdpios 859 e 

MdAxos 885 (ii) 

pavOave 812 

povva 717 

Mépéa 717, 771 

Mapia(u) (the mother of 
Jesus) 686 

Mapid() (sister of Laza- 
rus) 771 

peaptupéw 703, 726, 859 

paprupla 695 b, 726, 834 

paptipiov 695, 726 

paptus 696, 726 


_paorTé (disease) 692 





paxouat 8865 (ii) 

péyas 683 

pelepunvedw 728 /,, 812 

weOdw 752 

pelfwv, of persons 683 

pévw 707 

beplfw 679 

hépiyuva 676 

bépos 860 

péoos, s. torn, 793 foll. 

pecbw 886 (ii) 

Meoolas 717 

peorés 753 

peTaBalyw 860 

peravoéw, -o1a 691 

pmerakd 860 

perpynTys (Jn ii. 6) om. in 
885 (ii) 

wydels 885 

nore 885 

Kyviw 771 

pualyw 885 (ii) 

puixpov (adv.) 716, 812 

puxpos 686 

pimvjokowac 721 2, 860 

pucéw 713 

picOds 691 

pucOwrdos 736 

pynpovevw 721 

Movy TOT 

povoyevys T71 

wévos, Ta d06via pdva 804 


Nafwpaios 860 

Na@avanr 718 

vapdos 736 

vevw 885 (ii) 

vepérn 676 

ynm.os 676, 860 

ynoretw, vynorela, vnotis 
681 

vikaw 771 

Nexddnuos 718 

verThp 886 (ii) 

virrw 728, 813 

voéw 813 

vou (Jn x. g) om. in 
885 (1i) 

véuos 715, 860 


vooos 679, 724a 


vuugn 860 
vov 719 
vbé 718 


| pioow 753 
| Bddov 8865 (i) 


' Odnyéw 861 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1886 ( printed 438—885). 
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Odovrropla 885 (ii) 

656s 696 

d¢w 886 (ii) 

60dviov 716, 772, 804 

olda 621-9, 715 

oixla 684 

oikodecérns 684 

oikodouéw 675 

oikos 684 

otwar 8865 (ii) 

éxrw 772 

duvis 694 

Gmovos 861 

duotbw 686 

omoroyéw 678 a, 861 

6400 727 

évapiov 8885 (1i) 

dvoua 553 a, mioredw eis 
TO 8. 483 

ovos -861 

dvTws 834 

darhov 8865 (ii) 

Orws 695 

épacis 601 

opaw 601, 605-6, 
&pOn 597d 

opyifouat 861 

8pxos 687 

éppaves (Jn xiv. 18) om. 


723, 


in 885 (ii) 


dou 885 (ii) 

daréov 861 

doris 885 

Ore 775 e 

6rt 726, micredw 8 476 

oval 696 

ov udvov 753 

ovv 883, 885 

ovrw 719 

ovs 680, 866 c 

obyt 861 

égpeihw 861 

dpbadpovs aipw 608 

éxAos and ads 739, 6 6. 
mohvs 739-40 

dWaprov 712 

évla 813 

Gis 885 (ii) 





Tlaédprov 736 e, 885 (ii) 
macdtov 676 

Tats 862 : 
madads 687 F 
mapa 885 

TapaBalyw 824 a 
mapaBorn 669, 687, 721a 
mapayw 687, 813 
mapadsocts 695 





mapaxahéw 674 

mapakdnros 720 

mapaxvTTw 600, 726, 772, 
798—804 

TrapahauBdavw 689c, 735 7, 
“781 a 

mapapvbéouat 885 (ii) 

maparlonur 692 

Tapaxphua 693, 862 

Tape 862 

Tapépxowat 631, 687, 735¢ 

mapoiula 669, 721 

mappynola 744(xi)a, (é&) 
mr. 712, 719 

méoxw 694 

marnp 711 

Tewaw $84 

Teiparw, -acuos 695 

méumw 723, 6 méupas (ue) 
723 ¢ 

mevOepos 885 (ii) 

mevTnkovTa 834 

mépav tod "lopddvov 714, 
813 

mept 885, ol mw. Ilérpov 
802 a 

meptante T11 

mepiBadr\» 676, 806 a 

meprdéw 8865 (ii) 

mepilornut 885 (ii) 

mepirarew 656 

mepioods 753 

mepiréuvw 772 

mepitlOnuc 809, 813, mepi- 
é0nxap v.r. for éréOnkav 
805 

teptroun TO9 

mwérpa 691 

wnyh 736 

mndos 709 

wHxXus 862 

miagw 723 

mimpacxw 808, 814 


muorevw pp: xi—xil, 
463—561, 681, perf. 
472, 519, 629 


mioTiKkos 736 

mioTts 478 c, 681, 7. Beov 
467 

gusrés 681, 736 d, 862 


|; mAelwy 5040 


mréxw 809, 814 
mdeupa 753 


‘TAGs 834 


wAnpyns T72 
TANpwua 814 
wAnolov 687 
mordptov 736 








tmdovotos 691 

mdodros 691 

mvetua 655, 720%, éve- 
Bpyhoaro T@ mr. 8116 

mvéw 862 

mb0ev 728 

movéw 513, 772 

Totpalvu 862 

Toivn 862 

todas 814 

modvs, 6 SxAos 7. 739-40 

tmoNtTios T53 

Topevouar 652-64 

topvela 814 

topptpeos 8865 (ii) 

moots 885 (ii) 

mobcos $83 

mérepov (Jn vii. 17) om, in 
885 (ii) 

tmornpiov 678 

mov 728 

mpattwmpiov 809, 814 

Tpdoow 772 

mpecBuTepor 680 

mp, m. puxpod 7996, 1. 


mpoowmrov 68la, TT. 
rod (inf.) 863 
mpodyu 682 


mpoBarcxy 886 (ii) 

mpoBdrvoy 886 (ii) 

mpbBarov 723 

TpoépxXouar 682 

Tpotropevouat 682 

mpocattéw 885 (ii) 

mpocairns 737 

Tpogépxomar 
801 a—d 

mpocevxy 688 

Tpocevxouat 649, 688 

TpockdmTw 863 

mpockuvéw 640-51 

TpockuyyTys 885 (ii) 

Tporpayiov 796 a, 885 (ii) 

mpoowmov, 1po 7. 681 a 

mporepov, (76) adv. 708 

mpotpéxw 773 

mpopacis 834 

mpwt 815 

tpwla T54 

mp@ros 682 

mTépva 8865 (ii) 

mrvcua 885 (ii) 

mT0w 693 da, 737 

mTwWxbs 688 

TmuvOdvoua 863 

Tip 682 

ma@dos 677 

Tmupow T3T 


649, 677, 
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‘PaBBel 694c, 815 
"PaBBouvel 694c, 737 
pdmriopa 737 

péw 885 (ii) 
"Pwuatot, -aicrl 721 


Zaddovxaios 692 

ZDarelu 721 

Zauapeiryns 863 

Zapapeiris 885 (ii) 

Zapapia 773 

LDaravds 692 

ceicuos 680 

onuaivw 724 

onetov 669 

Dirway 773 

Zinwv (father of Judas 
Iscariot) 724 

Ziwv 754 

oxavdaNifw, -ov 545, 694 

oxéXos 885 (ii) 

oxnvornyla 8865 (ii) 

oKnvdw 885 (ii) 

okAnpbs 754 

oKoprifw 863 

oxorla, -os 710, 863, 864 

opvpyva 746, 754 

Lorouay 864 

govddptov 773 

copla, -6s 696, 864 

omeipa 809, 815 

orelpw 693 

oTéppna 692 

omhayxvifouat 677 

omoyyos 815 

omépos 692 

ordd.os 864 

oTaupés, -6w 678, 7925 

oTrépavos 815 

oT7nG0s 773 

oTHKw 725, 737 

oTod 8865 (ii) 

oTéua 864 

oTpépw 864 

ov 726 

ouyyevns 773 

ov\Neyw 864 

ouugpépw 7154 

cuvdye: 682 f 

cuvaywyn 694 

cuvanrlfouar 794 a 

ouvavdxeia 689 

cuvercépxouat 885 (ii) 

ovveois, cvverés 695, 865 

ouvexw 834¢ 

cuwidea (Jn xviii. 39), 
om. in 885 (ii); see 
2464 4 

cuvinur 695 

ouvpadnrys 885 (11) 





WORDS (GREEK) 


owotavpdw 678, 817 
ourridewar 774 
aUpw 8865 (ii) 
Duxdp 726 
odpaylfw 754 
oxifw 866 (iv) 
oxloua 815 
oxowvlov 8865 (ii) 
ousw 692 
coma 674 
cwTnp TT4 
owrnpla 774 


Tarmrewés, -6w 865 

Tapdoow 727 

TaxeLov 8865 (ii) 

TaxXéws 774 

Te 865 

texvlov 676 a, 885 (ii) 

TéKvov 676 

Tedeldw TT4 

TeAéw 865 

TéXos 680 

Tehwyns 689 

Tépas 816 

TeTapTratos 885 (ii) 

TeTpdunvos 885 (ii) 

Tnpéw 714, 816 

TiBepids 726 

TlOnue 659a, 7. Wuxyv T15 

TikTw 865 

Tih 746, 755 

tkrXos 885 (ii) 

Tore 695 

Tpiaxdato. 738 

tptrov, éx tplrov 695, (rd) 
‘Tpirov 834 

rplitos 695 

Tpopy 865 

Tpwyw 6804, 710, 755 

rUmos 8865 (ii) 

Tuphdw 885 (ii) 


‘Yyins 728, 816 

bdpla 885 (ii) 

Udwp 728, 834 

vets 728 

vpérepos 774 

vrdyw 652-64, 713, 816 
bmdvrnots 755 

Umapkts Geod 476 
brdpxovra, Ta 694, 865 
iwép 692 a, 885 
Umnpérns 719 

Umvos 865 

vd 885 

brddevyua 885 (ii) 


’ UroKplyomat, -Kpiols, -Kpt- 


Ths 684 
UromipyjocKkw 775 





toowmos 886 (ii) 
Uorepov 866 
Upavrds 885 (ii) 
Ufroros 683 
Spdw T11c, 866 


Payew 680 4 

palvw, épdavyn 749¢, 885 (ii) 
gpavepbs 686 

gpavepiw 5974, 716, 738 
pavepis 7328 

pays 8865 (ii) 

gpaidos 885 (1i) 


pevyw 682 

giiéw and dyardw 436, 
595-6, 716d—f, 728 
m—gq 

gla 716 f 


@i\irmos 720 

pldos 775, 866 

poBéouar 643 a, 681 

poBos 681 

gotvié 886 (ii) 

popéw 755 

ppayéddov 885 (ii) 

ppéap 775 

ppdvimos 866 

pvdaky 688, 696 

pwvéw 752 ¢ 

pos 715, 866, d. Kdopou 
748 

purlfw 485, 775 


Xapat 885 (ii) 
xapis T75 
Xeluappos 8865 (ii) 
xeyudy 816 
xAlapxos 738 


| xo\dw 885 (ii) 


Xopragw 692 
xwrds 685 
xwpéw 816 
xwplov 816 


Weidos 885 (ii) 
wWevorns 8865 (ii) 
Yndagdw 617, 804 
Wihgpos 711% 
wWoxos 885 (ii) 
Yuouloyv 724 


*Q. 687 

de 683 

ws (when) 775 

acavva 816 

woel 693 

womep 866 

wore 693 

@rapiov 736 e, 738, 866¢ 
wrlov 866 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1885 (printed 438—885). 
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I. NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 


[The references are to paragraphs, indicated by black numbers, which, 
in this Index, run from 1886 to 2799. The thousand figure is not 
printed. An asterisk distinguishes numbers up to [2}000.] 


~~ oO 


MATTHEW 
PAR. 
2 782 
6 670 4 
23 292 
II s99*, 981%, 
998*, 4014 
8 962 * 
13 292 
18 342 f 
23 7109 a 
3 679 ¢ 
II 499 6 
12 689 d 
¥4 539 
15 948*, 2756 
22 708 ¢ 
23 513¢, 5384c¢ 
25-6 520 
4 377 a 
26 144 
4 767 
7 536 
II 743 
16 702d 


aI 263, 6802 
22 335 a, 409 


24-6 580a 

27 ~=«915* 
6 5846 
8 559 

27 ~=—«162a 


MATTHEW 
PAR, 
ied 559 4 
9 394 4 
21 270 a 
28 239 
10 11 437 a 
14 4387 a 
19 532 
22 $22, 499 
23 532 a 
27, 709 d 
Il 3 940 * 
8 216 4 
13 477 
18 253 a 
25 68979 
25-7 165 
27 586 da, ¢ 
1214, ..~178 
25 2610 
29 517 a 
32 553 ¢ 
46 395 
50 799 (iii) 
I3 2 342 £ 
13-14 093d 
14 144 
19 799 (iii) 
21 039 
56 364.4 
14 3 460 a, 517d 


16 


18 
19 


20 


MATTHEW 
PAR, 
7 536 f 
15 428 a, 7462 
21 009-10 
23 962* 
25-6 341-6 
26 220 
27 914a*, 220-2, 
699 
2 532 
6 799 (iii) 
II 959*, 646 
14 513 c¢, 534¢ 
18 646 
29 7244 
g-10 7084 
18 782 
19 517-19 
23 566 ¢ 
24 437 2,496c,515 
28 576 
I 962 * 
17 364 a 
8-g 592 
18 517-9 
3 379 
9 677 
26 649 a 
I 708 c 
12 272 a 
18 265 4 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
ee. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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20 
21 


22 


23 


24 


26 


27 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 


MATTHEW 
PAR. 
28 593 
I 310 a 
7 B87 (ii), 781¢ 
Ir 292 
12 558 ¢ 
22 536 
23 971*, 342¢ 
25 906*, 953* 
42 356, 3964, 621 
12 253 a 
18 563 4 
46 586 d, ¢ 
8 784¢ 
25 329 a 
30-2 950a* 
32 439 (v) 6 
3 707 
5 220.2, 585 a-b 
8 197 a 
13 322, 499 
14 709 a 
18 7116 
23 439 
25 186a, 585.a-d 
26 439 
30 3177 
35 255, 5804 
5 918 * 
7 607 
14 928 a* 
18 3644 
20 483 0 
21 945* 
2% 702 ad 
23 945* 
25 702 a 
28 721a 
29 «= «532d 
30 307 ¢ 
39 679d 
40 482 
47 928 a* 
50 5754 
51 558 a 
56 111, 4782 
61 331 
63 734d 
64 915 (vi) a*, 
220 a, 245 a 
65 2704, 563¢ 
72 960 5* 
74 914*, 9604* 
2 969* 
12 537 a 





MATTHEW 
PAR. 
27 13 737 b 
15 464 b-c 
19 294.2, 537 (ii) d, 
732 
27 570d 
30 558 a 
33 738 
48 623 
55 318 
57 291, 769 
62 087-8 
63 732 
28 =f 310 
6 17le 
7 186 a 
10 307 4 
18 742 6 
MARK 
Ls 670.4 
7 899*, 043, 
558 d 
8 981*, 998%, 
401 a 
9 292, 7064 
16 342 f 
21 709 a 
27 694 b 
32 425 6 
39 709 a 
Ze. 711la 
4 294 a 
5 559 & 
7 155 a 
13 394 4 
19 235 a 
27 959* 
3 3 710 
6 173 
9 294 a 
13 962* 
25 261 6 
26 593 
27 517d 
29 593 
31 395 
35 799 (iii) 
4 1 342 7 
12 093 4 
14 799 (iii) 
17 039, 593 
21 948*, 2750, 
8722, 593d, 
702 a 


| 10 





MARK 
PAR. 
26 917 a* 
36 272, 570d 
41 162a, 6946 
II 962* 
22 558d 
27 270 a 
28 270 a 
30 270 a, 5636 
35 482 6 
36 237 a, 4395 
37 586 @ 
41 679 4 
3 363 a, 3642 
IO-1I 437a 
17 460 a, 517d 
22-4 536 / 
32 020 
36-7 428a 
37 512, 6904 
38 745 a 
45 089 a 
46 962-3 * 
48-9 341-6, 472 
49 220 
50 914 a*, 220-1, 
699 
52 449 a 
13 799 (iii) 
15 959 * 
18 2616 
17 449 a 
19-20 70846 
32 917 (iii)—(vi)* 
34 437 2,496 c,515 
38 580 a 
I 576 
2 962 * 
II 155 a 
19 363 a, 3644 
ar 696 5 
24 782 
25 679 ¢ 
28 155 a 
37 398, 593 
43-7 513a, 592 
45 534¢ 
47 534¢ 
2 379 a 
10 Tlla 
II 677 
21 649 a 
23-4 592 
26 366 c 
27 593, 649 a 


This Index extends from 1886 ¢o 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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10 
11 


12 


13 


14 


10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
24 
25 
26 
31 
36 
37 
43 
46 
47 
49 


38 
61 
62 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 


MARK 


PAR, 

265 5 

167, 593 

310 a 

587 (ii), 781 ¢ 

047 

558 e 

521a 

536 

532 a 

342 e 

971* 

906*, 953* 

466 (i) a 

35€, 3964, 621 

366 c 

563 4 

593 

665 3 

468 5 

333 a 

707 

585 a—0 

197 a 

709 a 

532 

322, 499 

7116 

078 a, 441 b-c 

439 

585 a-b 

255, 580 a—2 

678 

918 * 

563 a, 607 

533 

928 a* 

483 6 

945 * 

702 a 

945 * 

W21a 

532 0 

307 ¢ 

513 a—d 

679 4 

482 d 

911*, 928 a* 

575 a 

558 a 

111, 363 a, 
364 a 

331, 451 

537 a 

220a, 245 a 





16 


MARK 
PAR, 
63 270 b, 563 ¢ 
71 960 4* 
72 914* 
I 969* 
4 736, 7370 
6 464 b-c 
14 068 a 
16 570d 
558 a 
22 738 
23 380 6 
36 623 
40 318 
42 048, 087-8 
43 297 
2 310 
6 171¢ 
LUKE 
3 904 * 
37. -—«-3B6a 
45 356a 
30 473 
41 715 a 
16 s99*, 981%, 
998*, 043, 
4012, 558a¢ 
18 335 a, 414f 
Ig-21 460a, 480a 
20 517d 
I 072 
14-15 374a 
16 292 
30 542-3 
31 709 a 
36 694 5 
49 425 b 
44 709 a 
I 342 7, 354 
2 354 
3 342 7 
14 593 6 
19 294 a 
20 559 
27 3940 
6 983 a* 
8 710 
II 173 
12 962 * 
20 679 c¢ 
23 689 a 
25 679 ¢ 
33. 513d 





6 


10 
11 


12 


39 


21-2 


7 

9 
13 
21 
22 
36 
39 
41 
42 

3 
II 
24 
32 


e.g. [1]999*; Jdefore others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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LUKE 


PAR. 

513 ¢, 7022 

167 

649 (i) c¢ 

680 

580 a 

915* 

109 a 

584 0 

559 

940 * 

253 a 

563 a 

178 a 

7Wl1c 

37424 

093 4 

799 (iii) 

039 

948*, 
372 a 

294a, 395 

799 (iii) 

162 a 

962 * 

563 6 

237 a, 4390 

586 a 

679 2 

437 a 

437 a 

428 a 

329 (i) a 

437 a, 496c,515 

580 a 

576 

962 * 

331e 

364 a 

689 2 

165 

532a 

7116 

536 

743 

533 

517d 

532 ¢ 

329 a 

760 

033 a 

709 6 

532 

144 

679 c 


275 0, 


Lefore numbers with * supply 1, 


12 
13 


14 


15 
16 


LY, 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 


LUKE 
PAR. 
58-9 520 
3 521-2 
5 521 
26 335 a 
28 5326 
12,13 532a@ 
33 2614 
30 781c 
6 781 ¢ 
16 477 
18 677 
20 736 ¢ 
3 7116 
33 739 
5 322 
31 265 5 
2 3744 
28-9 310a 
31 513d 
35 537 (ii), 781¢c 
42 539 
I 342 ¢ 
2 971* 
4 906*, 953* 
Io 690 
18 397 a, 622a 
23 563 
I 333 a 
8 220 a 
12 197 a 
18-19 322 
33 255, 580a 
3 928 a* 
14 483 5 
19 721a 
20 721 a 
27 593 
33 643 
39 307 ¢, 799 (ii) 
42 6795 
45 482d 
47 928 a* 
48 072 
50 983 a*,985a*, 
558 a 
53 111, 3642 
54 575 a 
58 960 6* 
60 914*, 9604* 
61 649 a 
67 220 a 
69 915 (vi) a* 
7O 220 a, 245 a 
I 969* 


, 








" LUKE 
PAR. 
23 5 737 a 
9 537 a 
33 738 
34 318 4 
36 623 
38 339, 347 
48 3172, 318 
49 318 a 
51 291 
53 257 6 
53-4 087-8 
24 1 310 
12 6644 
21 4725 
36 307 
36-42 4834 
39 220-1, 269d, 
699-700 
41 703 a, c 
43 335 
47 709 a 
JOHN 
err 937*, 994a%*, 
308, 363-8, 
395 
I-2 386 
1-8 594-7 
3 301, 440, 478 
3-4 996* 
5 141 
6 937*, 277, 358 
7 302-4, 525-8 
7-8 063 
8 105-7, 112, 382 
9 277, 508 
g-It 508¢ 
Io 301 
11-12 570 
{2 268-9, 448a, 
799 ¢ 
13 268-9, 371a, 
654, 722c¢ 
I4 946 * 
14-17 284-7 
14-18 180 
15 896 *-900", 
925-7*, 
330, 371, 
478 6, 479, 
507, 571, 
665-6, 722, 
799 a 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 





JOHN 
PAR. 
1 15-34 601-2 

16 146 a, 414% 

16-18 pref. p. vii 

17 301, 411¢ 

18 938%, 964%, 
275 a, 308— 
9, 382, 615, 
706 foll. 

19 481 

19-21 766 (i) 4 

20 189, 401, 598 

20-1 600 

21 940*, 965%, 
248c¢, 498 a 

ae 113 

23 401 

24 214, 481 

26 998*, 399 

26-7 401 

26-33 552 

27 + +094a, 1042, 
558d, 687 

28 968¢*, 172, 
648 

29 938*, 509, 624 

30 896 *-900*, 
927*, 330, 
360, 369- 
71, 401, 
4784, 571, 
666, 718 
foll. 

31 064, 387 

31-3 401 

32 952-5*, 458, 
473 

32-4 572 

33 947*,  981*, 
336, 382, 
509 

34 386, 401, 473 

35 624 

36 649 

38 279, 649 

41 9014*, 985* 

42 4562, 649 

43 «471, 624 

43-5 970*, 636 

44289 

45 981-2", 418a, 
643 

45-6 289 

46 932*, 245, 
248 ¢ 


e.g. [1]999*; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 


655 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 








JOHN 
PAR. 
147-51 765 
48 995a*, 278, 
372, 491¢, 
552 
49 966*, 669 
50 189, 236, 241, 
248 c¢, 372, 
552 
51 958*, 2652, 
275, 336, 
626 a 
21 985*, 624 
1-2 461 
3 031 
4 229-30, 642, 
647 
5 414, 437, 5162 
5-7 632 
6 070, 281-3 
7-8 437-8 
9 939*, 016-8, 
069 a, 281- 
3, 459, 
506 a, 607 
to 424 
II 386 (i) 
12 374, 394, 395 
13 563 6 
14-16 553a 
15 929*, 558 ¢ 
16 437 
16-18 633, 639 
18 179, 183 a, 400 
19 439 (iii)-(v) | 
19-20 331 | 
20 021-4, 146, 
248 ¢ 
21 382, 467-9 
22 406, 469 
23 069 a, 569, 
654, 670 
23-4 466, 644 
24 995 a*, 254 
24-5 959%, 374, 
491¢,d 
25 094a, 104a, 
607 
oer O71 a, 290a 
2 933* 
3 6T6d # 
3-5 573, 603 
3-7 903-8*, 612 
5 316 a 
8 614 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 


JOHN 
PAR. 
3 I0 966*, 248 
II 428 
12 256, 554 
13 931-2*, 141, 
211, 265 a, 
275, 503 
Fs 636 ¢ 
15-21 pref. pp. vii-— 
vill, 066 
16 917a*, 986*, 
203, 262, 
697 
17 301, 606 
18 986*, 181, 
187, 2653, 
475 a, 
477 6, 484, 
. 695 
19 092, 181 
19-20 568¢ 
20 574, 584, 606 | 
a1 185 a, 574, 
584 a 
22 6705 
22-3 277a 
23 424 
23-4 480 
23-5 633 
25 349-50 
27 496 
28 189 c, 330, 401 
28-31 602 
29 939*, 571 
30-6 pref. Pp. viii 
31 aor , 656.4 
32 
32-3 601, 5684, 628 
33 270 ¢ 
34 ae 654, 714 | 
35 ¢ 
36 576d, 598 
4 1 198, 459 
1-2 628 
1-3 6365 (i) 
2 3744 
3 4404, 649 (i), 
670 5 
4 is a, 635 (i) 
4-5 e 
5 970*, 198, 310, 
368 a, 405 
6 916*, 198, 
: 272, 751 
—9 631 





JOHN 
PAR, 
4 47 482 ¢ 
8 310, 480, 746a 
9 pref. pp. vili- 
ix, 066, 273 
g-10 536 (i)a 
10 980a*, 400, 
553 a, 743 
II 258 
12 8744 
13 553 ¢ 
13-14 574 
14 039, 255, 314~ 
16, 405 
16 437-8 
37 552 
18 894*, 915(ii)* 
19 439 (ii) a 
20 245 
21-3 019,061, 485 a 
23 +167, 398 
232-4 603 
24 994 a* 
25 939%, 382 
25-6 205, 2214 
26 940 * 
26-8 633 
27 2314 foll., 338 
28 310 
29 7026, da 
30 465 
31 668 
34 994%, 095, 298 
35 185, 230 (ii)- 
(iii), 246 a, 
437, 616, 
762 a 
36 ©=—- 287 4, 313 
36-7 392 
37 980 a*, 795 
38 477 
39 041, 273 
40 465, 655 
42 929 a*, 989%, 
450 
43 994 5* 
43-4 067 
45 167, 273, 460, 
692 
46 O7la, 198, 
649 (i) 
46-53 584d 
47 567 4 
48 282, 3664, 
456 a 


e.g. [1]999* ; defore others, 2, eg. [2]000. 


656 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


4 


JOHN 
PAR. 
50 «= «406, 459 
52 465¢ | 
52-3 013,025-6,206 
53 8744 
I 951 a*, 394 
2 216, 670 
3 930* 
4 334d, 348 
5 O71la 
6 248 c, 279 a 
6-7 2062 
ve 093 3 
9  914* 
II 380 4, 438 a 
I1-12 206 
13 031, 460, 
466 (i), 541 
14 456 a, 478 0 
15 466 (i) 
15-18 389 
16 537, T15¢ 
16-18 464 
7 915 (vi)*, 
226 5, 537 
18 468 4, 733. a 
19 148, 382, 516, 
537, 605, 
617 a, 7392 
20 114, 375 
ZI 148, 74124 
21-3 0666 
23 128 
24 477 5, 799 (iii) 
25 485 a, 499, 
603, 799 (i) 
26 039, 148, 741 
26-7 0664 
28 4852, 603 
29 499, 5842 
30 514 (i) e, 605 
31 514 (i) 
31-2 972* 
32 384, 675, 730, 
791-5 
34 605 
38 2755, 471, | 
655, 689% | 
36 230 a, 384; 
453, 604, 
686-7 
37 +«-450a 
37-8 038-40, 259 
38 178, 382, 764- 


This Index extends from 1886 zo 2799. 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 


6, 799 (iii) 








¥ JOHN 
PAR, 
5 38-9 489 (i), (ii) 
39~=—s(«883a 
39-40 141 
41 605 
42 032-40 
43 145, 554, 677 
327 (BOS* F038", 
145, 3994, 
496, 664 
45 973*, 235, 
442-3, 474 
40 339 
47 989*, 256 
6. 045 
I-15 963* 
a 417 
3 707, 751 
3-5 616, 633 
4 931%, 654d 
5 279a, 3664, 
428, 512, 
642, 745-6 
6 374, 467-8 
ee) 
9 06, 4124 
Io 009-11, 070, 
437, 6320 
II 198 
13 985*, 267, 
329 (i), 419 
14 940%, 553d 
15 198, 375, 
649 (i), 
724 foll. 
16 336 
17 031 
18 929 a* 
19 ~—- 909* 
19-21 340-6 
20 205, 220-2, 699 
21 909*, 914%, 
472, 478 6, 
498, 716-7 
22 417, 466(i) 
22-4 4174 
24 466 (i), 482c, 
752 
25 478, 758 
27 931*, 312-13, 
438 
28 493, 512 
29 «= 9685*, 096, 
382, 405 a, 
526-8 





JOHN 
PAR. 
30 400, 525-8, 
553 a 
31 552 
32 455 a 
33 974*, 503 
34 553c¢ 
34-6 056 
35 255, 507, 625 
36 161, 189 
37 507 
38 952a*, 5524, 
605 
39 921-2*, 213, 
262 
39-54 609a, 7156 
40 093, 096 
41 504 
41-2 552a 
42 932*, 970%, 
427 a, 
552a 
43 349 
44 715 6 
44-5 548a 
45 218-19, 357-9 
46 886, 552 
48-50 504-5 
48-51 574, 608 
49 950a*, 552, 
553 ¢ 
49-51 956-7* 
50 530 
51 074, 076, 
504-5 
51-5 567 
53 039 
54 715 5 
54-7 613 
50 124 a 
56-7 297-300 
57 957*, 124, 
151 
57-8 604-5 
58 949-50*, 
952-7*, 
1224, 553e 
60 041 
61 248 ¢, 279 a 
62 172 a, 192, 
210-12, 
265 a, 615, 
739 5 
63 975-7 *, 257 0, 
545c¢, 606 


e.g. [1]999*; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 


EMA 
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Before numbers with * supply 1, 


42 


INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 





JOHN 
PAR, 
6 63-4 0566 
64 251 a, 254, 510 
64-5 470, 636 
65 548 a 
67 235 
68-9 226¢ 
69 442-3, 475 
70 441 .a-d 
71 928% rigol 
945*, 
467-8 
Geet 498 
931*, 951* 
2 114, 147, 569, 
690, 727 
4 917(i), (vi)*, 
202, 375 a, 
727 
5 395 a, 466 
6-8 989%, 605 
8-10 264-5, 629 
9 458 
10 202, 375 
Il 385, 732 
13 917 (i), (vi) * 
14 264-5 
15 253 
16 989*, 629 
16-17 250 
17 498, 515 a, 
586 a 
18 386 
19 248 6, 455 a 
21-2 388 
22 949-50*, 
218-19 
22-3 961*, 552, 
715 ¢ 
23 244, 248¢ 
24 438 ‘ 
20 917 (vi) *, 057, 
139 a 
27 531, 535, 736 c 
27-8 142 
28 200 a, 479, 
600, 618, 
736 ¢ 
29 151, 613 2 
30 138, 472, 481, 
575 
31 074-5, 405 a 
32 991 a* 
33-4 489 
33-5 082 


This Index extends from 1886 ¢o 2799. 


r 





JOHN 
PAR, 
1, 8a 487 a 
34-6 171d, 1904, 
578, 605 
35 046, 179, 2484, 
607, 645 
37 168, 479, 618 
37-8 039, 129 
38 921-2*, 
315-16, 
421, 6264 
39 ©—s- 407, 468, 499 
40 213 
41-2 068, 289, 552 
42 932a* 
44 188, 472, 498, 
575° 
45 991a*, 385 
48 057 
49 924, 253, 266, 
417 
51 960* 
52 1852, 439(i) a, 
492 
8 6,9 348 
II 915 (vi) a* 
12 608, 625 
13-14 554 
14 457, 490, 
514 (i), 
549, 736, 
739 a, 759 
15-16 628 
16 074-6, 159, 
207, 515 a, 
600, 614 
16-17 428 
17: 988*, 568¢, 588 
foll., 626 
18 794 
19 ©=-:148, ~—s-B66 4, 
739 da. 
20 138, 333-4, 481 
21 487 a, 545, 
552, 578 
21-2 1902, 605 
22 185 a, 702d 
23 399, 553¢ 
24 189, 192, 2214, 
552 
24-5 223-8 
25 164-6, 413 
26 062, 451 
27 ~=—«-468 
28 2214, 6052 








45 
47 
50 
50-1 
51 
51-2 


52 
53 
54 


55 
56 


ov 


57 
59 


nu Ye 


co 


It 


12 


13 


e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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JOHN 


PAR. 


449, 614 

470 

3664, 506, 514 

263 e-¢ 

192 

193-4 

027, 355, 357- 
9, 439 (v)¢ 

078-9, 213<a, 
698 

934-5*, 412a, 
451 

932*, 194¢ 

326, 382, 457 

251 

932*, 194 4-c, 
326, 378-9, 
498, 535, 
728 

177 a 

389, 5534 


514-15, 552 4, 
576, 657d 
O17 
923*, 413 
927a*, 979* 
160, 613 
935*, 
688-9 
146, 248¢ 
221 6, 625 
072, 538-43, 
646 
098 
063, 
112 
089, 428 d-2 
531¢, 608 
569c, 7846 
305, 437, 
456 a, 
583c, 706 
466 (i) 
189, 205, 221 4, 
265 (i) 
305, 
588 ¢, 
706 a 
732 
3 
3510 


097, 


106-7, 


381, 


018, 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 





10 


JOHN 
PAR, 
14 O71a 
16 386 4 
Tz 018, 183, 274 
18 931*, 018 
19 248 c 
21 723 
2I=—3 OTT 
22 480 
24 425 a, 4274 
25 274, 351, 381 
27 498 
27-8 558e 
28 554 
29 400, 427 a, 
137 c 
29-30 068, 142a 
30 218 ¢, 393, 
683 
33 0794, 698 
34-5 248 
35 242, 456 a, 
459 
36 113, 157, 381, 
525-8 
37 980a*, 163, 
456 a 
40 215, 351 
41 1904 
1 265 b-c 
2 669 
2-9 608 
3-12 267 
3-27 420 
4 330 a 
4-5 558 e 
5 255 
6 251, 382 
8 361-2, 798d 
10 606 
Il 484, 608, 625 
12 704 
12-13 179 
14 608 
14-15 125-6, 491¢ 
15 484, 552 
15-18 612 
16 151 
17 391, 552 
18 606 
22 670 
23 969 a* 
24 917 (vi) * 
25 186 a, 604 
25-6 605 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 


JOHN 
PAR. 
10 26-7 987* 
27 491 ¢ 
28-g 139, 586 a-e, 
767 
29 0536, 4964, 
744 
32 441, 486, 606 
34 190¢ 
35 143, 799 (iii) 
35-6 921*, 244,248- 
36 1904 
37 256 
38 893*, 511 
40 968c*, 172, 
458, 649 (i) 
40-2 647 
41 075 a, 169 
Lier O71 a, 290 
2 276 
4-6 633 
6 198, 458 
i 394 
7-8 649 (ii) 
8 146, 248 ¢ 
9 514 
II 394, 642 
rI-12 586¢ 
12-14 632¢, 634 
13 382, 464 a, 
467-8, 481 
14 917 (i), (ii)* 
14~15 099-102 
15 525 foll. 
16 928* 
17 198 
17-19 480 
18 670 
18-19 941-4* 
19 990-1*, 360 
20-1 565-6 
22 915 (i)-(v)*, 
536 (i) a,c, 
660 4 
25 456 a, 625 
26 242, 248c, 262, 
545 a 
27 940*, 475, 
553d 
29 902 4*, 465, 
565-6 
29-31 9025*, 5546 
30 480 
31 9025*, 941- 
F 4*, 686-7 








12 


JOHN 
PAR, 
32 465, 565-6, 
558 d-e 
33 198, 614c¢ 
34 441 
37 496 
38 198 
39 437 
40 189, 545 
41 052, 452, 552, - 
617 
42 058, 294, 525-8 
44 437 
45 941-4* 
45-6 380 
47 991 a*, 493-4, 
512, 766 (i). 
48 559 a, 645 
50 104, 645 
50-1 645 
52 6644 
54 917 (vi) *, 199, 
352a, 724 
55 646, 686-7 
55-7 687 
56 184, 349, 
766 (i) a 
57 991a*, 173, 
480, 635 
I 172, 199, 288, 
624, 635, 
648 
3 168, 329, 607 
4 928*, 945%, 
586 a 
5 945 * 
7 103, 352 4, 
456 a 
9 941 a* 
g-12 992* 
10 147 
To-I1 464 
II 041, 2942 
12 278, 417 
13 966*, 047, 669 
14 461, 537(ii), 
756 
15 537 (ii) 
16 339, 360, 396— 
7, 469, 
621-2, 757 
18 152-3, 3864 
19 439 (ii), 494, 
645, 
753 a-e 


e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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Before numbers with * supply 1, 


42—2 


12 


JOHN 
PAR. 
20 046 4, 686-7 
20 289 
42 418, 482¢ 
23 537 d, 6042 
24 948%, 375, 725 
25 313 4, 485 
26 487, 515, 552¢ 
27 «057, 2314, 325, 
389 a, 437, 
512 b-c, 
614¢ 
27-8 062, 053 c, 659 
28 958 *, 162, 441, 
768 foll. 
30 «1104, 4784, 
6ll¢ 
32 «642, 7394 
33 467-8 
34 642, 645 
35 923*, 201, 
342 ;, 438 
35-6 201, 696¢ 
36 238, 342 2, 538, 
646 
37 «031, 466 
37-40 390 
39 ©: 466, 496 
40 0934, 114, 
449 a-b 
43-092, 369 
44 072, 479 
44-50 618 
45 609 
40 933*, 262, 457, 
608 
40-7 159 
47 395 , 606 
48 978*, 799 (iii) 
48-9 179 
49 293 0, 375, 
586 2,606a, 
7424 
49-50 195 
I 319-23 
1-4 279 
3 827, 384c 
4-270 
6 200, 
248 c, 483, 
486, 564). 
184¢ 
7 394a 
8 564 


INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 





8-9 208-9, 564 





236 a, <-> 


13 


Io 
re 


12 


13 
14 
15 
16 


17 
18 


Ay 


20 
21 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


28-9 
30-2 


31 
os 


3357 
34 


34-5 


4-6 
6 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 


JOHN 


PAR. 
263, 265 (i),659 
190 a, 263, 
265 (i), 510 
243, 248¢, 270, 
477,564,649 
(iii), 762 
051d, 195, 680 
931 *, 195,441, 
477, 564 
1274 
550 0 
514 (i) 
105-12, 
441 
915 (vi)*, 
995 a* ,221 4, 
526-8, 585 
507, 609, 7392 
945*, 614c 
277, 308 
249, 252, 
465 c—d 
917* 
537d 
918*, 437, 
439(v),486, 
554 e¢ 
464 
926 6* 
914* 
446, 5220 
082, 1272,190, 
489 6, 545, 
578, 605 
915 (vi)* 
8945*, 094, 
116, 127 a, 
130, 412, 
441, 609 
036 4, 612 
332, 393, 5154 
082, 578, 605, 
642 
497, 555 
565 a, 643 
248 c 
537d 
889*, 236—40, 
555 
080-6, 186 
159, 486-7, 
649 (ii) 
614c¢ 
301 a, 625 


263, 





14 


e.g. [1]999* ; defore others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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JOHN 
PAR. 
7 915(vi)*,243a, 
477, 491, 
566, 739d, 
760 foll. 
8 437 6 
9 248 c, 609 
Io-I1 579 
II 080, 238, 727 
12 151 
12-14 536 (i) 
13 414, 516 
13-14 604, 625 
15 987*, 51534, 
609 
16 931-2*, 630, 
793-5 
16-17 352-3 
17 243 a, 491c, 
496, 762 
18 600 
19 149, 177, 
230 (i), 
241 a, 
7624 
21 980*,  987*, 
373 
22 928 5*, 265 (i), 
478 b, 694, 
766 a 
23 515 2, 609 
23-4 5692, 580 
2 799 (iii) 
25 625 
26 931-2*, 411lc 
27 957 a*, 993*, 
122 4, 609 4 
27-9 525-8 
28 550a, 739 c 
29 186 a, 585 
29-30 915 (v)* 
30-1 106-8 
31 428, 742.4 
I-5 608, 625 
2 920-2*, 421 
2-5 921* 
3 353, 799 (iii) 
4 208, 437 c 
4-6 521 
5 386 
6 919 *, 266, 426, 
445, 755 
514, 516 a, 
536 (i), 
6600, 739 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


NEW 


TESTAMENT PASSAGES 





15 


16 


JOHN 


8 


g-Il 
g-12 
10 
12 


16 


16-20 


17 
18 


7 
20 
20-1 


YW 
noe 


v 
| 
on 


nv ny 


vd ANT Qo} 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 


PAR. 

114, 393, 446 

127, 437 

988*, 581 

987 * 

131, 514, 568- 

096,131, 5292, 
609 

095 

901 *, 441, 447, 
451, 477, 
550 

120-1,313,414, 
441 a, d, 
516, 536(i), 
604 

426 

529a 

896*,901* 243, 
666, 762 

387, 441 a, a 

405-6 

059 

582 

213 a, 698 

161, 2132, 442 
—3, 475,698 

105-12 

799 (iii) 

931-2* 

074 

060 

093 4, 485 a, 
499, 799 (i) 

999* 

448, 582 

254 a 

139 a 


614 

488, 583, 629 

189 

190d, 642 

583, 613 

190d, 213, 
423, 468 5 

248¢, 349, 
466 (i), 472, 
498 


‘ 


16 


17 





* JOHN 





PAR, 
20 058 
21 948 a*, 535 
21-2 149, 196-7 
22 915 (vi) c*, 
077, 169 
23 516, 630 c, 
739 a 
23-4 536(i), 604 
24 915 (vi) 6* 
25 97(i), (ii), 
(vi)*, 485a 
26 536 (i), 630 
27 931a*, 246, 
326-8, 
442-3, 
475-6 
28 326-8, 457, 
649 (ii) 
29 — 917(i);(ii),(vi)*, 
643 
30 1042, 246, 327, 
332 
30-1 248c 
31-2 475 
32 246, 485 a, 487, 
604 a, 614, 
629, 799 (i) 
33 058, 477 
I 958*, 4564, 
604 a, 617, 
647 
—2 455 
-Ir 052 
921* ,936*,114, 
117, 266, 
422, 552, 
690, 740-4 
2-24 7420 
936* , 095, 114, 
168, 491 ¢, 
664 a 
4 340, 6870 
4-5 915(v)* 
5 995 a*, 027, 
355, 405, 
768 foll. 
6 455, 568, 798 a 
7-8 448, 455a 
8 246, 328, 3762 
9 405 a, 455, 630 
Q-12 T44c 
10 332, 477 
II 376a, 5292, 
661, 740 





17 


18 


JOHN 
PAR, 
11-12 408-11, 568 
12 584, 742, 744c¢ 
4 552 
15 325 
16 552 
17 661 
18 127, 132, 444, 
554 a 
19 369, 376a 
19-24 529a 
20 074-5, 304, 
500,799 (iii) 
20-4 118-9 
21 208 4, 308, 
376 a, 
526-8, 554, 
614, 740 
21-2 1276, 132a 
21-5 052-3 
22 455 
23 306, 554, 614 
24 151, 422, 455, 
487, 495, 
740¢, 7444 
25 164-5 
26 014, 164 4, 
529 a 
I 374a, 671-4 
1-2 799 (ii) 
1-3 634 
3 994 5* 
4 200, 605 c, 635, 
649d | 
5 189, 205, 221 4 
5-6 634 
5-8 625 
6 205, 2214 
a 605¢, 649d 
8 189, 191, 205, 
2216 
9 190, 7424, 
744¢ 
10 985*, 5584, 
563, 637 
II 232, 377, 456 a, 
7426 
14 104 
16 931-2*, 986%, 
368 
16-17 9856* 
sof 381 
18 351 a 
20 917 (vi)*, 
2516, 440a 


e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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18 


19 


JOHN 
PAR. 
21 381, 450 a 
22 245, 248¢ 
24 462 
25 425 
24 914* 
28 048, 646 
29 969 * 
30 277, 566 0, 646 
31 969 6* 
33 234, 248 c, 
649 (i), 
766 (i) d 
33 foll. 649 (ii) 
34 090-1, 245 a, 
248 c, 2500 
35 702 a 
36 988*, 5664 
37 1854, 233-4, 
245 a, 248 c 
457 
38 =: 3d, 737 
39 094a, 248c, 
464 b—c 
39-40 209 
40 969a*, 070 
3 465 4 
4 553 2 
5 960*, 200, 645 
6 553 a 
7 403, 733 
8 586, 733 a 
9 403-4, 537c, 
733 foll. 
Io 2312, 606, 645 
{I 904*, 213 a, 
698 
12 969 a* 
13 537 (i)—(ii), 
586, 707 
14 048, 088 
15 245, 248 c, 645, 
137 c 
16-17 570d 
17-738 
17-18 171 
19 347 
21 966a*, 439, 
645, 732 
22 473 
23 904a*, 071;" 
270, 632d 
24 270, 335a 
25 928*, 217, 355, 
418, 5860 


This Index extends from 1886 tc 2799. 
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19 


20 





JOHN 
PAR, 
28 115, 394, 626a 
28-30 279 a, 632 
29 425 
29-30 623 
30 456 a, 644(i) 
3r 048,087-8,115, 
267, 419 
31-4 5640 
32 607 
33 336 
34 914*, 58624 
35 15la, 383-4, 
526-8, 607, 
611, 731 
37 317-18, 675-7 
38 291, 394 
39 #46 
41 257 
I 310-11 
I-22 425, 482¢ 
1-18 482¢ 
2 367, 441 
3 418 
3-4 465 
3-11 6644 
4 918* 
6-7 377 
ai 305 
10O-II 638 
II 073, 368 
12 171-2, 2164, 
368 
13 050, 1857 
14 137 
15 377, 649 
16 586 6 
oF 265a, 3074, 
489 
18 925-6*, 190c, 
482 c, 586 6 
19 031, 200, 307— 
9, 482 
20 284 a 
21 127, 132, 453 
ne 4llc 
23 473 6, 517-20, 
558¢, 7394 
24 928*, 073 
25 255 a, 607 
25-7 567a 
26 307-9, 331d, 
482 
27 384 a 
27-8 049-51 








21 


oo po 


JOHN 
PAR. 
28 679 foll. 
29 236, 241, 248 c, 
475, 499 
30 335, 414 7 
30-1 431-5 
31 526 foll. 
I 917 a*, 340-6, 
620 
2 418 
3 486 
4 137, 307 2,336, 
341 a 
5 235 6-d, 701-3 
6 684, 703¢ 
7 632 a 
8 020, 288 
9 703 
10 213, 405, 441, 
703 
1o-12 437 
tI 281, 283¢ 
12 924*, 273, 466 
12-13 483 
13 335 a 
14 619-20 
I5-17 248¢c, 456 a, 
584c¢ 
18 211lc, 796-7 
19 468, 552, 5640 
19-21 209 
20 509 
21 209, 386¢ 
22 229-30, 552, 
564 a 
22-3 089, 495, 498, 
515 a 
23 074-5, 1850, 
486, 530d, 
600, 642 
24 166, 386, 427— 
35 
25 335 a, 414-16, 
430-5, 
660 6, 739 
ACTS 
3 331¢, 620, 715 
7 759d 
8, 9 78la 
12 673 
18-20 78la@ 
22 709 a 
12 537 
13 385 a 


Before numbers with 


e.g. [1]999*; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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NEW 
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He OD 


CONDO 


11 


14 
16 
17 
19 
20 
21 
23 
24 
25 


26 


28 


10 


11 


ACTS 
PAR. 
17 915 (i)* 
5 559 a 
28 732 
11-13 451 
19 949 a* 
2 739 a 
14 913 a*, T59¢ 
16 913* 
36-8 292a 
41 335 a 
8 913 a*, 759¢ 
10 913 * 
22 709 0 
I 917 a*, 203 4 
22 270 6, 563 ¢ 
I 171lc 
20 709 a 
29 759 2 
14 409 
25-6 439 (ii) 
22-32 915 (i)c* 
20 439 (ii) 
30 691¢ 
12 759d 
7 335 a 
24 439 (ii) 
5 904* 
24 7840 
27 242 
32 698 
7 665 
ROMANS 
re 7845 
20, 21 5580 
14 534 
19 6064 
24, 25 5580 
ae 265 (i)a 
13 759d 
18 689 
7 698 
18 709 a 
23 723 
29 897 4*, 901* 
II 759 a 
27 158, 7210 
I 559 a 
Il 262 a 
18 702 6 
7-8 449a-0 
23 522 
36 294 





13 
15 
16 


noe 
_ 


we OO 


ooo or 


ot: 


12 
13 


14 
15 


16 


» 


oF 


ROMANS 


PAR. 
II 559 a 
15 691 3 
20 741 
ns 6642 
CORINTHIANS 
7-8 322 
8 566 a 
II 959 * 
4 534 
9 530d 
19 5696 
21 332 a 
I 784 b 
g-I1 6910 
14 162¢ 
12 563 b 
4 7026 
II 783 
15 6916 
18 690 
22 440 
22 7020 
27 759 f 
30 746 a 
3 680 
8-10 676 
I 522.4 
II 478 b 
12 915 (vi) c*, 
5lla 
13 313 a 
26 5346 
6-8 619 
19 4744 
20 901* 
22 530 0 
24 531 
47 906*, 953 a* 
10 3640 
CORINTHIANS 
9 530d, 723 
10 4740 
14 559d 
23-4 2195 
12 917 (ii) a, (v) * 
14 449 a 
13 443 
3 523 a 
8 364 
10 584a 





2 CORINTHIANS 


ee 
row aon 


12 


13 


PAR. 


9 915 (ii) a* 
9 243 a 
23 7216 
4 523 a 
12 723 
I 7840 
4 676 
16 7842 
4 414¢ 
Io 5342 
17-18 440 
9 5344 
GALATIANS 
6-7 675-7 
12-15 559d 
18 3646 
5 3644 
ig 694¢ 
a 243 a 
9 904* 
15 698 
20 472 a, 7176 
24-6 413 
25-6 906*, 907 c* 
17 697 6 
g-12 114 
10 696 
II 691 a-e, 78 
90 
EPHESIANS 
4 014 
13 909 * 
8 7445 
26 439 (iii) 
oe 114 
PHILIPPIANS 
i 7216 
25-6 559d 
1-2 0366 
2 783 
9 409 
22 243 a 
20 559 a 
12 1620 
T4 783 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, eg. [2]000. 
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INDICES TO 
COLOSSIANS 
PAR. 
Las 897 5* 2 
16-294, 440, 
T47 a 
18 897 5* 
24 915 (ii) a* 
aoe weg 4 
15 917 (i)* 
4 18 783 5 
6 
1 THESSALONIANS | 7 
1 7-8 991* 
2 16 322 
19 BBB 8 
3 7 515(i) 
Io 559 a 
13 559 a 
4 9 379 a 10 
ae 379.4 
2-3 4531 11 
3 5344 
4 697 6 
23 322, 559a 12 
13 
2 THESSALONIANS 
2a 7216 
5-6 9165 (ii)* 
10 033 a 
3 5 0334 
17 691e 1 
1 TIMOTHY 
3 14 554d 9 
4 to 4740 
13 089 
5 25 539 
2 TIMOTHY : 
212 3226 4 
TITUS é 
3 5 558 
PHILEMON 1 
18-19 6916 ; 
19 219 a ; 
HEBREWS 
bs 949*, 5532 2 
14 265 (i) 4 





HEBREWS 1 PETER 
PAR. BAR 
4 5584 5 10 377 a 
6 694 12 691 4, 7102 
9 —-8764 
10 294 6 ” 
3 3075 2 PETER 
8 566 a 3 1-2 83a: 
II 7845 9 586d 
6 675 
5 016 a 
4 489(ii) @ ae 
6 751 ta 427, 450 
18 558 ¢ 1 foll. 399 c, 610 
25 322¢ 3 074, 450 
7 566 a 4 399c, 6914 
It 763 5 181, 450 
12 265 Tet 159, 399, 630 
13 477 2 075, 159 
17 255 3 +892, 515 
37-280 (i) 4-5 669, 5802 
17 75L 5 033-40, 516 
23 539, 543 a 6 132 4, 382 
28 751 7 254a, 412 
23 901 * 7-8 8945* 
6 20324, 731 8 412 
19 918*, 554d 12 610 
23 918*, 2434, 12-14 6916 
554d 15 0842 
16 262 b ’ 
18 915 (iii) *, 
JAMES 450 a 
II 445 19 106, 110, 
17-18 904a*, 907 a* | 263 c-d 
18 558 3 21 262 4, 6914 
24 753 ¢ f 23 2626 
14 522 a, 523 a 24 254 a 
17 522 a 24-7 922* 
1g 242 a 26 6916 
24 489 (ii) 27. «04a, ~—201, 
15 904.a* 558 4, 
ry 904.a* 569 a 
2-3 536 ¢ 27-8 9165 (iii)* 
4 034 a 28 427, 437 c, 
II 322 6 528d 
29 243 a, 515 (i) 
I PETER 3 I 391, 454 a 
2 915 (iv) *, 
I 046 427a, 4346 
3. 907a* 3. «1824, 382 
6-g 689¢, Z 5 382 
20-1 304a 6 262 4, 491 
23. «907 a*, 3134 7 1824, 382 
25 709 a 9 2626 
9 558d 10 2626 
8 0366 12 957* 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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NEW 


1 JOHN 
PAR. 
14 178a, 4272, 
434 6 
15 039, 2624 
16 035 foll., 382 
17 035 foll., 516 a 
20 409 a, 414 
21 522 a, 523 a 
21-2 536 (i)d 
22 335, 516, 6600 
23 454a, 528 
23 foll. 035 foll. 
24 454 a 
2 243 a 
2-8 491d 
3. ~+—«915 (iv) *, 
262 4, 4502 
9 297, 304 
Q-I0 218, 440 
10 476 a 
13 454 a 
14 473 
16 036 4, 475 
16-19 036 
17 382, 5280 
2 037, 535 
3. +037 
6-8 610 
8 306, 383 
Io 187 
II 454 a 





TESTAMENT PASSAGES 


1 JOHN 
PAR. 
5 13 399 c, 6910 
14 181, 536 (i) 
15 121 a, 159, 
427 a, 
434 4, 
515 (i), 
536 (i) 
16 121a, 536(i), 
630, 2 
18 262 6, 502 a 
1g 427 a, 4340 
20 936*, 114, 
427 a, 
434 b, 
4544, 
491 ¢ 
2 JOHN 
5 915 (iv) * 
6 450 a 
9 262 0 
3 JOHN 
g-10 569 
10 258 
JUDE 
25 6642 








10 
12 
14 


18 


19 


21 
22 


REVELATION 
PAR. 
5 897 5*, 901* 
7 317 ¢ 
17 900 * 
2 497 
4 920 * 
9 781 
17 409 
19 781 a 
I 624 
3 013 
10 175 a 
12 920* 
16-17 175 
21 920*, 421 
It 681 
8 332 a 
9 7810, a 
Ff 350 4 
18 781 0 
4 664 a 
4-k 7816 
7 175 a 
9 531 
7 689 z 
Ir 362 a 
12 409 
ie) 409 
6 377 a 
3-4 409 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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Lie 


Abba 679 

Abide, abiding 915 (iii) *, 352, 437, 458, 
514, 521; Origen on 649¢; imperat. 
437; ‘‘a. in the house” 263e-/; 
‘a, (?) unto eternal life” 312 foll. ; 
‘“‘a, alone” 375 

Aboth, the, quotations in, how intro- 
duced 470 a 

Above, ‘from a.,”’ in Jewish literature 
906*; ‘‘ born from a.”’ 903* foll. 
Abraham, his love of man, Philo on 
935* ; his ‘‘ laughing,”’ Philo on 097, 
689 2; Origen on 689 

Abruptness of style 932*, 996* foll., 
136-40, 766 (i) 

Accent (Greek) 960 a*, 190 a, 429-35, 
671-4, 762 a—d 

Accusative, absolute or suspensive 012 ; 
adverbial 009-11; cognate 014, 0362; 
(?) of respect 267, 419; of time 013, 
678 ; accus. and infin. 375 a, 495; for 
" accus. w. special verbs, see the several 
verbs in Index III 

Active (voice) and middle 563 c, 689z 
Adjectives, predicatively used 894* ; 
special 895*-901*, 664-7, s. Index 
‘III, also Article 982-9*, Ellipsis 216, 
Emphasis 982* foll., 993* 

Adverbs, how emphasized 902*, 554 4, 
668 ; their position 636 c.;. intensive, 
rare in Jn 902*; special 903-18%, s. 
Index III J 
Adversative particles, s. Conjunction 
and Connexion 

Advocate, s. ‘‘ Paraclete ” 
Afterthought, in Jn 461; how intro- 





This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 


SUBJECT-MATTER (ENGLISH) 


duced 633-4; expr. by pluperf. 480 ; 
s. Self-cerrection and Impressionism 

“All that thou hast given me (or, 
him),” =‘ the future Church” 921*, 
262, 422, 444, 454, comp. 740-4 

Allusiveness, in Jn 901 4*, 966 a*, 992*, 
009 foll., 211 4, 265 4, 269, 2754, 372a, 
517-20, 537 (ii), 5844, 689, 764-5; 
s. also ‘‘ John, intervention of,” and 
Mysticism 

“Alone,” applied to God 895%, 664, 
comp. 168; ‘‘ by himself alone” 375, 
724-6; adv. 6640 

Ambiguity, causes of 886*, 893 * 

(i) in the meaning and reference 
of words: ‘first, ‘ before,” or 
**chief”’ 901*, 665-7; ‘‘from above” 
903* foll.; ‘‘and now” 9165 (i)* 
foll.; ‘‘thus” 916*; ‘* boldly” or 
‘plainly ” 917(i)* foll.; ‘‘ (more) 
quickly’ 918* ; ‘‘the Jews” 941*; 
“the fathers ” 949-50*; ‘‘the heaven” 
952-8* ; ‘the man” 959-61* ; ‘‘the 
prophet” 965*; ‘‘taste” or “taste 
that” 016; ‘‘that” or ‘‘ because” 
083, 181-6, 219 ; ‘‘ they went out [as 
our soldiers, ov, as deserters]? 110 a—3, 
263c; ‘‘and” or ‘‘and yet”’ 141 foll. ; 
‘“‘and” or ‘‘also” 149 foll.; “ [in] 
the beginning” or ‘‘at all” 154; 
‘fand if” or ‘‘ even if’? 159; ‘‘and,” 
“both,” or “also” 166; ‘that’’ 
used for inverted commas 189 foll. ; 
‘lifted up” for “crucified” 211c ; 
“why?” or ‘‘ what?” 2314; ‘‘ from 
the beginning” 254; “blood” pl. 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


2.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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268; “we all” 287; “out” of” and 
from” describing extraction and 
domicile 289 foll.; ‘ because of” or 
‘*for the sake of ” 294 foll.; “ through 
him” or ‘‘through it” 302 foll., 
comp. 378-9; ‘‘to”’ or “into” 310; 
‘looking to”’ (in hope or fear) 317 ; 
“*to the end” or ‘‘to the utmost” 
319 foll.; ‘‘keep out of” or ‘‘take 
out of” 325; “in front of” or 
‘* superior to ” 330; ‘‘on the sea” or 
“near the sea” 342; ‘‘along with” 
or “against” 349; ‘‘ questioning” or 
‘* quarrel” 350; “in” or “among” 
353a; ‘before me” 361 foll.; ‘‘ he 
knoweth” or ‘He (z.e. the Lord) 
knoweth” 383-4, 731; ‘‘that,”’ 
‘“because” or ‘‘whatever” 413; 
“if” or “soever” 414; “at feast 
time” =‘‘at that feast” or ‘‘at any 
feast’? 464c; ‘‘apprehend” Ze. 
‘‘ynderstand” or “take captive” 
596; ‘‘again” 7z.e. ‘‘a second time” 
or ‘“‘back” 635 (i), 649 (i)—(ii); 
‘¢ another” or ‘* Another (z.e. God)” 
793 foll. (comp. 384, 730) 

(ii) in forms or inflexions : indic. 
or imperat. 889*, 915 (iii) *, 079, 
193, 194c, 236 foll., 2402, 439 (ii), 
491, 760; particip. =‘‘ because” or 
“thongh” 924a*, 273; particip. 
pres. w. 7v 277; “he that received 4 
or ‘‘he, who received” 501-2 ; present, 
ordinary or prophetic 484 foll. ; ‘‘hid 
himself” or “was hidden.” 538-48 ; 
dat. of time 021; genit. subjective or 
objective 032 foll., voc. or nom, 049 
foll. ; 1st pers. pl. inflexion, “ we,” 
meaning of 427 foll. 

(iii) in connexion or arrangement: 
921*; apposition 928*, 933%, 937* 
foll.; asyndeton 996* foll. ; con- 
nexion of “for”? (conj.) 067 foll.; 
‘“but” adyersative or consecutive 
071 foll.; “because” 099 foll. ; 
‘*accomplished in order that” or 
“‘ saith in order that’? 115 ; ‘‘in order 
that...in order that” 116 foll.; ‘‘even 
as” suspensive or explanatory 122-32; 
“* because” suspensive or explanatory 
175 foll.; “because” or ‘‘I say this 
because ” 178 foll. ; ‘‘I should have 
told you that” or “I should have 
told it to you, because” 186; ‘‘ not 
..all” ze. ‘‘not any” or ‘not every” 
260 foll.; connexion of participle 277; 
“leaping to life”? or ‘‘leaping, to 


This Index extends from 1886 ¢o 2799. 





life” 314 (comp. 312-13); ‘filled 
[full] of fragments” or ‘‘ baskets of 
fragments ” 329 (i); ‘‘for this cause 
[above mentioned, or, now to ‘be 
mentioned]” 387 foll.; “everyone 
that cometh” or ‘‘the light...coming 
508 ; ‘‘and they did” or ‘“‘and [that] 
they did” 757; words of Christ and 
words of the evangelist (or others) 
not clearly distinguished 917 a*, 936, 
957 *, 066, s. Speech 
(iv) in omission of words (s. also 
Asyndeton): ‘‘the [one] that is des- 
cending 974*, 503; ‘“‘that [? spirit] 
which giveth life” 975* foll.; ‘‘ but 
[Pit was ordained] in order that ” 
105 foll.; ‘‘[I say this] because” 
180 foll.; ‘‘ This man what [shall he 
do? less prob. shall become of him?]” 
209 ; ‘‘If therefore...[what then will 
ye do?]” 192 and 210 foll. ; ‘‘[some] 
from” z.e. “some of” or ‘‘[sent] 
from” 214-15; ‘‘[daughter] of” or 
“‘Twife] of” 217; “[I do] not [say] 
that’? or ‘‘[I say this] not because.” 
219 ; “I AM [HE] 220 foll.; omission 
of interrogative particle 236 foll., and 
see especially 240a@; comp. 1422; 
‘his own [family, or possessions]” 
378, 728 
(v) miscellaneous 3720, 5700 

Anacoluthon 919-27*, 957* ; w. subj. 
suspended 920-2*, 421, (?) 422: 

Anaphoric article, the 670 a 

Anew, s. ‘‘New” 

Anointing of David, the 5024 

‘* Another,” meaning God, in Epictetus 
791-2; connected with the Paraclete 
in Jn 793 

“Answered and said,” a Johannine 
phrase 271; ‘ made public answer” 
537 

Antithesis 209, 2637, 553a, 568; s. 
Emphasis 

Aorist : imperat. aor. and pres. 437-9 ; 
indic. aor. and imperf. 465¢, 584; 
aor. and perf. 440-9, 753; aor. for 
Eng. pluperf. 459-62 ; infin. aor. 
and pres. 496-8, 767; particip. aor. 
276, 499—605; subjunct. aor. and 
pres. 511-35; aor. of experience or 
habit (A43.c, 522 6, instantaneousness 
443, 5224, 755, persistence 443.c ; 
anticipatory 635 ti), epistolary 691 ¢@ 
foll., 785-90; ‘‘gnomic” and ‘‘in- 
stantaneous ” distinguished 754-5 ; 
aor. of special verbs, see Index IIT 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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Apocalypse, the, s. Revelation 

Apodosis, ellipsis of 192; see also 
Index III dv, édv, el, iva, xadws, cal, 
érav, bre 

Aposiopesis, s. Ellipsis 

Apposition, w. proper names 928*; in 
subdivisions 929-30"; explaining or 
defining 931-6 *; w. particip. 937-45"; 
noun repeated in 946*; pronoun in 
appos. w. preceding subject 947%, 386 

Aramaic, s. Hebrew 

Arimathaea, Joseph of 291 

Arrangement and Variation 544 foll. 

Artemidorus (Oxezrocritica) quotations 
from 907 d*, 211 4, c, 216 4, 6424 

Article, the, w. nouns in general 948* 
(s. also 1944); w. “fathers” 949- 
50*; ‘‘feast” 961*; ‘‘heaven” 
952-8*; “king” 966*, 669; “‘man” 
959-61*;  ‘‘mountain”  962-3*; 
‘only begotten” 964* ; ‘* prophet ” 
965* (comp. 492) ; ‘‘ teacher” 966* ; 
‘the woman [of the house]” 2.e. 
‘‘ wife”? 948*; w. names of persons 
967-70*; w. names of places 670 
foll.; in “the [? daughter] of ” 217 ; 
w. “God,” Philo on 594a; ‘‘ the 
love”? (like “the Name,” “the Will”) 
035; w. adjectives 982-9* ; w. infin. 
995*; w. particip. 275-6, 507; w. 
particip. and ‘‘is” or ‘‘are” 971-81*; 
quasi-vocative 049 (comp. 679 foll.) ; 
omitted or misplaced 990-4*; redu- 
plicated 982” foll.; in Codex B 652 ; 
“ Teuphilus [the] Jew” 683 a 

Ascending 211a@ foll., 489; “‘a. to 
heaven”’ 211-12, 275 

Asking 516, 536 foll.; ‘‘a.” and ‘‘re- 
questing ”’ 630 

Asyndeton 996* foll.;. instances of, 
classified 000-8; used by Jn w. 
historic pres. 482 ; introducing paren- 
thesis 639 

Attraction of relative 405-7 

Authority 250; ‘*I have a.” 
Epictetus on 798-9 


644 5 


B ze. Codex Vaticanus, readings of, 
rejected by W.H. 650-62; pause- 
spaces in 663; important, readings 
of, in special passages 053 ¢, 079, 166, 
401, 407, 428 4, 455 2, 507 a, 521, 530, 
768; its authority great’ on morevw 
528a; its weak points 895*, 925a*, 
961*, 968a*, 530c, 650-2; inter- 
changes -at and -e 658¢ 

Baptist, John the, 898* foll., 927*, 303, 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 





330, 350, 371, 479, 4802, 501-2 ; his 
“testimony ” 401; twofold repetition 
in his teaching 601 (comp. 927 *) 

Before (ambig.) 330, 361 

Began to do, to say etc., expr. by 
imperf. 463, 470 

“*Beginning, from the ” 251 a, 254 

Beholding 318, 473, 516a; in a bad 
sense 212 

Belief 475 

Believe, believing etc., 302-4, 438-9, 
466, 475, 496, 499, 506, 695; aor. and 
pres. 438-9, 524 foll. ; imperf., ambig. 
466; perf. meaning “have fixed belief” 
442, 474-5; ‘‘believe ye,” ambig. 
238 foll.; ‘‘ believe” and ‘‘know” 
in juxtaposition 226c¢ (see also /oh. 
Voc. 1463—1561) 

Bethany, connected w. Lazarus 290; 
twofold mention of 641; beyond 
jordan 648 

Bethlehem 289 

Binding and loosing 517 ¢ foll., 517-9 

Blending two constructions 923*, 189 c, 
468 5, 482¢ 

Blinding (metaph.) 449 @ 

Blood, of Christ 2694 foll.; of the cir- 
cumcised 269¢ ; of the passover 269 ¢ 

Boldness of speech, Christ’s, why em- 
phasized 917 (i)* foll. 

Bread, the, that descended from heaven 
503 foll.; ‘‘ buying b.” 745-6 

Brethren, Christ’s 395; ‘‘He is not 
ashamed to call them b.” 307 6 

Bridegroom, the 371 

Buying (metaph.) 745-6; ‘‘ buying 
food,” Origen on 746 

Cana, the “sign” at 281-3; meaning 
of the name 386 (i) 

Case, s. Accusative, Dative, Genitive 
etc., also Contents p. xv 

Causation, notion of, prominent in Jn 
174; expr. by conjunct. 174 foll. ; by 
particip. 271-3 ; by prepos. 295 

Cedars on Mt of Olives 671 

Chiasmus 544, 554-7, 568 

Choosing, God’s 441 4 foll. 

Chronological order, not always fol- 
lowed by Jn 632 

Chrysostom, compared with Origen 
757; ?alluded to by Jerome 786; quoted 
or referred to 897*, 903*, 916*, 934”, 
942*, 020, 0624, 066, 083, 091-2, 
102 a, 115, 1224, 124-5, 154-6, 163, 
169, 181, 184a, 195, 199, 207, 209, 
211, 2124, 214a, 215, 218a, 2310, 
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232, 240a, 2639, 264a, 268, 281 a, 
290, 3002, 308.2, 322¢, 323.2, 329 (i), 
331 ¢, 338, 3422, 350 a, 351, 355, 357, 
362, 372 c, 384-5, 386 (i), 3964, 397 2, 
3982, 401, 403, 408, 4124, 433, 439 (i), 
452, 461 a, 465¢, 466 (i) a, 472 a, 478, 
479 a, 489 a, 4914, 508c, 512c, 514(i) ¢, 
515¢, 520, 537(i)c, 540-1, 543c, 549.2, 
554d, 5664, 5704, 573, 620a, 6304, 
635 (ii), 649 (i); 649 (iii); 675-6, 686-7, 
6894, 7, 691d, 692, 694-5, 697, 7012, 
703 6,d, 707a, 714, 716, 718, 722, 
724-5, 727-8, 730, 732, 734, 736, 
739 afoll., 740, 745, 753¢, 756, 
757 d—-e, 758-9, 7625, 764, 767, 786, 
788, 7934, 794, 797, 799 (ii), 799 (iii) 

Clean, man made clean by the Logos 
799 (iii) 

Codex Bezae, s. D 

Codex Vaticanus, s. B 

Come, applied to Christ 440, 482, 490 ; 
aor. 457; imperf. 465; pres. 482-6 ; 
“he that is to come” 940*; ‘‘he 
that cometh after me” 507 ; ‘‘coming 
into the world” 508; ‘‘came” and 
“have come” 440; 
cometh” and ‘‘hath come” 485a, 
604 a 

Comparative degree 896*—901*, 918%, 
092, 772, 7754; comp. 7334 

Concessive particles 158-60 

Conditional sentences 078-86, 158-9, 
513-5, 517-23 

Conjunctions; for most, s. Contents 
pp. xv-xvii; for others, s. Index IIT; 
for omission of conjunctions, s. Asyn- 
deton 

Connexion of sentences or clauses 996*, 
278-9, 628 foll.; adversative or con- 
secutive 069-76; with ‘‘and” or ‘‘and 
yet” 136-45 ; with ‘‘that” or “ be- 
cause” 174-86; doubtful instances 
278, 414, 636-40, s. also Conjunctions 
and Pronouns 

Consecutive particles 191—200, 203, 694, 
697 

Constructio ad Sensum, s. Anacoluthon 

Convicting Spirit, the 649 4,d 

Corrective manner, a Johannine charac- 
teristic 939*, 380, 628-30 

Correspondence between the visible and 
the invisible 122 foll., 148 

Crasis 150, 151, 383, 769 

Cross, taking up the 515 

Crucified, ‘‘the crucified feeds many ” 
Q11c, 6425 

Crucifixion 211 d-c 





“the hour. 





Crying and crying aloud 479, 618 


D, i.e. Codex Bezae, corrects irregularity 
926*, 990*, 014, 258, 422; alters pres. 
to aor. subjunct. 524, 530a@; some 
readings of 942, 053 c, 422, 428 4, c, 
637 a, 664, 797 ¢ 

Dative, of instrument 020; of time 
(completion) 021-4; of point of time 
025-6 ; of advantage, 776, 784a; w. 
special prepositions 027, 338, 355, 
357-9 ; w. special verbs 019, 506 

Daughter (or wife ?) ellipsis of the word 
217 

Day, ‘‘three days,” ‘‘ third day” etc. 
331; day of judgment, the 521-2, 5354 

Dead, the, (?) prayer for the intercession 
of 630 z 

Death, ‘‘ tasting of d.” and ‘‘ beholding 
d.” 576 

Decalogue, the, second half of 676 

Deliberative subjunctive 512, 766 (i) 

“¢ Delivering over to Satan” 520 

Demonstrative, s. Pronouns 

Descending from heaven 275; of the 
Son ‘of man 503 

Digression, causes anacoluthon 923-4* 

Diminutives 235d (s. Joh. Voc.) 

Disciple, the beloved, Origen on 545 ¢ 

Dispersion of the Greeks, the 046 

Distributive use of dvd, 281 foll. 

Domicile and birthplace, how denoted 
289-93 

Double Tradition, the, parallels be- 
tween, and Jn 026, 165; ‘‘laying the 
head to rest” 644 (i) 

Dove, ‘fas ad.” 955 * 

Dreams, Artemidorus on 211 c, 642 4 

Drinking and eating at the Lord’s 
Supper 7597 

Dying 530, 576 


Eating in the presence of Christ or the 
disciples 335 ; ‘‘ eating and drinking” 
at the Lord’s Supper 7597 

Ellipsis, of two kinds 204; contextual 
205-9 ; idiomatic 213 foll.; of apo- 
dosis 210-12; of “some” 213-5; 
(?) of “ gate” 216 ; of ‘daughter ” or 
“wife” 217; of copula 229-30; w. 
‘“‘T am” 220foll. ; between ‘ but” 
and ‘‘in order that’’ 063-4, 105-12 ; 
s. also 386c, 698 

Emphasis, caused by insertion of word 
not needed for sense, ¢.g. of pron. 
375, 399; of “is” 972*; of redupl. 
article with adj. 982* foll., 993*; 
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caused by unusual position 515, 553, 
e.g. of pron, 552c, 553a, c, 692; of 
“this”? 553c¢; of adverbs 5544, 668 
(comp. 902*); of “is” 353, 5534, 
555 a, 579; caused by chiasmus, 555; 
by antithesis 564, 566¢ (which may 
be expressed or implied 399) ; on two 
pronouns in juxtaposition 564, 783, 
784c; on contingency 566; diverted 
from possessive genit. to noun 558, 
569, 776-84; confusable w. contrast 
399; s. also 902*, 979 a*, 983.*, 993%, 
267, 555, 566.a, 4, 605a 

Entering the Kingdom of God 496 

Ephesians, Diana of the 743 

Epictetus, quoted or referred to 907 c*, 
917 (v)*, 969c*, 049, 228 a, 229-30, 
297 c-e, 305a, 334d, 404, 4394, 
439 (iv), 473 a, 493, 532d, 570 4, 6644, 
683, 695, 6974, 7024, 705, 717 4-d, 
719 a, c-d, 728d, 7366, 743, 755 a, 
758 a, 763, 766(i), 778-80, 791-2, 
798-9, 799 (ii), 799 (iii) 

Epistle, of St John, the first: general 
‘duality ” of its style 610; its use 
of ‘‘now” 9165 (iii-iv)*; of “we” 
399¢; of ‘‘He” absolutely to mean 
Christ 382; of ‘‘the true [One]”’ 
936*; of ‘the love of God” to 
mean ‘‘ God’slove for men” 032 foll. ; 
itsemphasis on ‘‘confidence” 917 (ii)* ; 
its universal negations 2624; on 
‘‘asking” and ‘ requesting” 121a, 
630 f—g; peculiarities of construction 
or meaning in 159, 392, 515-6, 528 

Eucharist, symbols of 746 

Exclamatory Tone, s. Interrogation 


Face of God, the 765 

Father, ambig. 193, 359 ; ‘‘ he fathers” 
and “ your fathers” 949-50*, 553¢e—/ 

Feast, ‘‘the [principal] feast [of the 
Jews]” 951*; ‘‘at  feast-time” 
ambig. 464¢ 

Feminine, in Heb. and LXX, a cause 
of error 621-2; s. also ‘‘sheep-gate” 
216 

First, different meanings of 899* foll., 
665-7 

Fish, a symbol 703 

Following 497 ee 

Form of God, the 765 a 

Fruit (metaph.) 120 aie 

Future regarded as past 444; .included 
in pres. partic. 507; fut. partic. 
a corrupt reading 5600; fut. in 
apodosis 5156; fut. and subjunct. w. 
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od ph 255; w. iva 114, 690; s. also 
484, 660c-d, 762a and 960 a* 


Galilee, ‘‘from out G.” 289; ‘‘out of 
G....no prophet” 492; ‘‘sea of G.”’ 045 

Gender, 216, 378, 621-2, 738 

Genitive, absolute 028-31; objective 
558 ¢ ; objective or subjective 032-40; 
partitive 041-2; before nouns 043; 
in special passages 044-8 ; possessive 
558-69 ; unemphatic or ‘‘ vernacular” 
possessive 563d, 776 foll. ; emphatic 
possessive 5580, 563a@; ordinary 
possessive 558, 563¢, 779, 781a—0; 
for gen. w. special verbs, s. the 
several verbs in Index III 

Gennesar 045 a 

Gennesaret supplanted by ‘‘ Tiberias ” 
045 

Giving 454-5 ; Hebraic use of “I have 
given” 444; “9. by measure” 714; 
“os, commandment ” 742a; ‘‘giving,” 
in Jn, parall. to ‘‘grace” in the 
Pauline epistles 742-3; ‘‘all that 
thou hast given”’ 740-4, 798a 

Glorify, ‘‘ glorifying God” 117; ‘the 
Father was glorified” 393, 446 

Glory 211 2-0; connected with spiritual 
unity 946*, 455 

Gnomic aorist 754-5 

God, “the face of” 765; ‘‘the form 
of” 765a; ‘‘the word of” 799 (iii) 

Gods, ‘‘I said ye are g.” 799 (iii) 

‘*Going up to the feast ” 265; to Jeru- 
salem 265 4, s. ‘‘ Ascending ” 

Golgotha 738 

** Grace and truth.” 286, 415 ; ‘‘ grace” 
corresponds to the Johannine 
‘‘siving ” 742-3 

Greek, non-classical, disuses the opta- 
tive 252; uses yy with particip. 
253 a; literary as distinct from vernac- 
ular 799 (ii) ; later Greek introduces 
other developments not found in Jn 
694, 697, 702, 718-22; the futility of 
judging Jn’s Gk as Byzantine 747-53 

Greeks, ‘‘ the Dispersion of the G.” 046 


Hardened, confusable with ‘‘ blinded ” 
449 a 

Harvest, waiting for 230 (iii) 

Hate, ‘‘hating one’s father” 228a; 
‘*T hated,” meaning “I steadfastl 
hated ” 443; ‘“‘I have hated” 475 

He=HE 382 foll. 

Head, “laying the head to rest,” 
Origen on 644(i), 713 
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Healing at a distance 026 - 

Hearing 450 foll., 586 

Heaven, ‘‘the h. opened ” 958* ; ‘‘from 
h.” and ‘‘from the h.” 952* foll. 

Hebrew or Aramaic, influence of, in 
N.T. 915(v)*, 920*, 938*, 019, 041, 
133-4, 137, 145, 260 foll., 277, 332, 
347, 443-5 (see especially 445 a), 4822; 
Hebraized Gk 216, 666, 671, 793 

Hellenistic, s. Greek 

Herod the Great and Herod Antipas 
737 a 

Hide, ‘‘Jesus hid himself” 538 foll., 
724 

Hireling, the years of a 230 (ii) 

Historic present 482 

Holy 411¢, d 

Homoeoteleuton 490a, 
657 c, 6592, 7360, 759 

Hoping 474, 476 

Horse, allegorized by Origen 362 a 

Hour, the, ‘“‘cometh,” ‘‘cometh and 
now is,” ‘‘hath come” etc. 485a, 
604 a ; the hour of trial 523 a (see also 
770 and 799 (i)) 

House, allegorized by Origen 329; 
mention of, peculiar to Mk 711-13 


549a, 654c, 


I emphatic 401; in the Baptist’s testi- 
mony 401; Epictetus on ‘“‘the I” 
228 a 

I AM and “I am” 205, 220 foll., 487 a 

Illuminating 532 ¢ & 

Imperative, aor. and pres. 437-9 ; imp. 
pres. confusable w. indic. 489 (ii), 
with interrog. 238-44 (especially 
240 a, 2432) ; first aor. imp..authori- 
tative 437; differently used by different 
writers 437@; (?) ‘‘ concessive ” 439 
(ili-v), might be called ‘‘judicial” 
439 (v) ; implied by prohib. conjunct. 
208-9; expressed or implied before 
‘“*but if not” 080; s. also 233 

Imperfect 463-6; imperf. and aor. 
584; of special verbs 467-70; with 
neg-=‘‘ would not” 466; ‘‘it was”’ 
or ‘‘it had been’”’ 466 (i) 

Impersonal, s. Subject 

Impressionism, results in anacoluthon 
925 * foll. 

“In you” may mean ‘‘among you” 
353 a 

Inaccuracies, so called, deliberate 629 

Indefinite ‘‘ they” 424a 

Indicative: tenses of 440-94, and see 
Contents p. xxii; interrog. or non- 
interrog. 238-44; confusable w. im- 
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for subjunct. 114, 515 (i), 771 

Indirect interrogative 249-51 

Infinitive, aor. and pres. 496-8, 767; 
compared w. tva and subjunct. 495 ; 
accus, and infin. 375 a, 495; infin. w. 
article 995* 

Instantaneous aorist 755 

Instrument, expr. in Hebrew by ‘‘in ” 
332; instrumental dative 020 

Intercession of dead for living, (?) 
prayer for 6307 

Interrogation expr. by particles 231-5 ; 
without particles 236-48; sometimes 
exclamatory 142, 146, 486; confusable 
w. imperat. and affirmation 238-44 
(esp. 240); indirect 249-51 

Lota subscript 615 (i) 6, 772-5 

Irony, in Jn 960*, 046, 570d, 643-5 

Isaac, z.e. ‘‘ laughter” 689 

Ishmael, (?) alluded to 263 ¢ 

Israel=‘‘ seeing God” 765 


Jacob, described as seeing God 765 

Jerome, (?) alludes to Chrysostom 786 ; 
mentions Origen 789 a 

Jew, ‘‘a Jew” 350; ‘‘the Jews” (?)= 
citizens of Jerusalem 942*; ‘‘ many of 
the Jews,” ambig. 941* foll. 

Jewish canons of repetition 588, and of 
negation 591; Jewish Prayer-Book, 
repetition in’587a; s. Hebrew 

John the Baptist, s. ‘* Baptist” 

John the Evangelist, style of (see Al- 
lusiveness, Ambiguity, Anacoluthon, 
Asyndeton, Emphasis, Epistle, 
Impressionism, Irony, Metaphor, 
Mysticism, Narrowing Down, Paren- 
thesis, Quotation, Repetition, Self- 
correction, Symbolism, Variation) 
shews traces of more than one writer 
891-2*; intervention of, where Lk. 
omits or deviates from Mk 917* (iii) 
foll., 918*, 945*, 963*, 039, 045, 047, 
048, 088, 173, 293, 346 2, 396, 4644, 4802 

Joseph (husband of Mary), Jesus called 
“*son of J.” 289, 643 

Joseph (son of Jacob) seeking his 
brethren 649 d-c 

Josephus, his rendering of Heb. names 
673 

Judges, addressed in the words ‘I said 
ye are gods ” 799 (iii) 

Judging, judgment, 3344, 695, 799; how 
regarded by Christians 182 @ 


adron 671-4 
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King, ‘‘a k.” and ‘the k.” 245 a, 669 ; 
the natural k. 798 

Knowing 491 foll., 611, 515, 760 foll. ; 
“knowing” in juxtaposition w. ‘‘ be- 
lieving” 226c; ‘‘I know” 448a; 
“‘they have not known” 448; ‘know 
ye” ambig. 243, 762 foll.; ‘‘ know 
thyself” 126, 763 


Latin versions 895a*, 901a*, 926a*, 
118d, 154d, 168a, 1902, 210a, 
289 a,b,c, 2902, 3314, 343, 350c, 
491a, 569¢, 687, 702a, 711a, 715d, 
727 a, 767a; infin. and subjunct. in 
687, s. also 6882 

Latinisms 213 a, 258, 288 

Law, the 286; ‘‘ Present of Law” 484 

Life, hating, loving, losing one’s life 485 

Lifted up=crucified 2114,¢; double 
meaning of 6424 

Lifting up the eyes 616-7 

Logos, the ,2694, 308, 410; action or 
agency of 296a, 301; titles of 938", 
964*, comp. 410 - 

Looking to 317 

‘Loosing sins 517; binding and loosing 
517 foll. 

Lord, used by Epict. in a bad sense 
799 72; meanings of ‘‘my lord” 050 

Losing one’s soul 228 6 

Love, ‘‘love of God,” two meanings of 
032 foll.; ‘‘the Love,” like ‘‘the 
Name,” ‘the Will” 035 

Loving 476, 529a@; loving one another 
529 

Luke, literary style of 781, 799 (ii) ; 
various styles in his Gospel and the 
Acts 913*, 563a, 677, 686, 7592; 
peculiarities of 737a@; optative in 
252; differs in construction from Jn 
972*, 995*, 191.4, 307, 593, 799 (ii) ; 
deviates from Mk, or omits what is 
in Mk, where Jn intervenes 917 (iii)* 
foll., 918*, 945*, 039, 045, 047, 088, 
173, 276, 293, 346.2, 396, 4644, 480 


Man, emph. 412a; ‘‘the man” 959-60*; 
“*the new man” 959*; perh.=‘‘ hus- 
band” or ‘‘ bridegroom” 371, 722; 
the ideal, in Philo 6494; in Epictetus 
960 c* dy 

Manifestations of Christ 331¢ foll., 4147, 
619 foll., 699, 701-3, 745. 

Mark, style of 065, 3800, 513 4, 649 (i) 7, 
686; his use of hist. pres. 482; of 
article 967*; of the word ‘‘ house” 
711; Mk regarded as a Petrine 
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Gospel 913*; similarities in Mk and 
Jn 917 (vi)*, 112, 238, 240, 3802, and 
s. “John, intervention of ” 

Mary ‘‘ those that had come to M.” 380 

Master, the natural m. of men 798 ¢ 

Matthew, John agrees with 026, 537 (ii) 2; 
Mt’s use of ‘‘this is come to pass” 
478 a, 758; s. also Joh. Voc. 1745-57 

Mean, ‘“‘he meant to say’ 467 foll. 

Messiah, Talmudic Traditions about 
136 c 

Metaphor 948%, 955-8*, 120, 197 é, 

211 a foll., 230 (ii-iii), 281-3, 300, 
329, 3462,c, 355, 4490, 520, 6424 

Middle voice 536 foll., 660d, 688, 6897—/ 

Mis-spelling, s. Spelling 

Mood 889*, 252; see also Imperative, 
Indicative etc., Tense, and Contents 
p- xxi foll. 

Moses, Chrysostom on 745 a 

Motion, implied. without verbs of 
motion 305 

Mountain, the, meaning of 962” 

Mysticism, 890*, 985*, 134, 168, 265, 
281-3, 329, 384, 426, 483 2, 543, 587— 
627, 6lla@, 641-9, 702-3, 712-3, 731, 
736-7, s. also Metaphor 


Name, God’s 409-10; ‘my n.” 4114; 
‘fa new n.” 409, 412; ‘‘thy n.” and 
“thy Son” 769; ‘‘thy n. that thou 
hast given me” 744¢ 

Naifies: Proper names in apposition 
928*; article with 967 * foll.; indeclin- 
able, with article 968*; declinable 
and indeclinable 672 foll. 

‘‘Narrowing down” 290 (esp. 2904); 
908*, 303, 310, 629, 636c 

Nazareth 289; “ Jesus from N.” 292 

Negatjon, repetition through 591, 598 

Negative particles 253-65, 704; double 
negative 257; negative w.: imperf. 466 

Net, of the Gospel, the 703¢ 

Neuter plural 267, 419-20 

New 907*; the word in Aramaic and 
Greek 906*; ‘‘the n. birth” 906* foll. ; 
‘“‘the n. man” 959; ‘‘a n. command- 
ment” 412; ‘‘an. name ” 409, 412 

Nicodemus in Acta Pilati 461 

Nominative 049-51, s. Subject 

Nonnus, quoted or referred to 156 a, 
235 c, 388, 350, 3842, 386c, 386(i) 7, 
419 4, 435, 4612, 478, 4872, 489, 
508 c, §142a, 515, 537 (i) c, 540 a, 586. c, 
635 (i) a, 642, 649 (iii), 657d, 6642, 3, 
666, 668a, 6824, 683, 687-8, 689 £, 
692, 694, 7014, 702, 703c, 704, 714, 
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716, 722, 724-5, 727, 728 a,- 730-2, 
733 a, 734, 736, 7394, 740c, 7422, 
743, 744c, 745, 753 d, ¢, 756, 757, 758, 
759, 760, 762, 766 (i) a, 767, 768-9, 
7936, 7964, 799 (ii), 799 (iii) 

Nouns, indeclinable 968*, 970*, 673 c¢; 
neut. pl. 267, 419-20; repeated in 
apposition 946* ; genitive before 043, 
558 foll., 776 foll.; with article 948* 
foll. 

Number, sing. and plur. 266-70 

Numbering the people, under the Law 
010 

Numbers, mystically allegorized 281-3 ; 
“perfect ” 283 ¢ 


One, meaning unity 118 4 

One, meaning “ anyone ” 379 

Only, ‘‘ the o. man of Italy” 895* 

Only begotten, with and without article 
964* 

Openly, confidently, or plainly 917 
(i-vi)*, 727, comp. 7987 

Optative 252, 514 (i) 

Oratio Obligua 189 

Order, chronological, broken 460; of 
words 544-86, 776 foll., s. Emphasis 
and Variation 

Origen, compared with Chrysostom 
757¢; mentioned by Jerome 789a; 
quoted or referred to 895%, 897%, 
903a*, 934*, 942-4*, 965*, 022<, 
079 c, 1104, 1184, c, 184.2, 209, 218 a, 
222 a, 263 d, 2692, 275 a, 283c, 285- 
6, 3044, 307d, 3164, 324c, 329, 
329 (i), 335a, 338, 3464, 357, 362 a, 
386 (i), 3964, 3974, 412a, 4144-h, 
428 bfoll., 430, 4342, 439a, 439 (i), 
(iii), (v) @, 452, 4644, 479, 4892, )d, 
490.2, 492a, 507 a, 508c, 5404, 543, 
545¢, 5490, 553 7, 573, 584c, 586¢, 
622, 635 (i), 644(i), 649¢, 649 (iii), 
659¢, 664, 666-7, 6682, 680, 682 a, 
685, 688a, 689, 692, 695, 703, 713, 
716 6, 722, 724, 725, 726, 728, 730, 
736 a, 740-2, 744, 746, 756, 757 c,¢, 
758, 759, 765a, 766(i)a, 767, 770, 
793 5, 799 (ii), 799 (iii) 

Orthography 114, 691; 
negligent of 790 


Augustus, 


Papyri, quoted or referred to 049, 114, 
173.2, 235d, 252, 282a, 332a, 334d, 
386 a, 414.4, 416 2, 465 d, 479 a, 520a, 
554¢, 630d, 7, 640c,» 6424, 665a, 
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667, 678a, 683a, 4, 690, 691, 693, 
696, 697c, 698a, 708c, 711, 717, 
729, 771, T75a 

Paraclete, the 932*, 352-8, 793 

Parallelism, as distinct from Chiasmus 
5444 

Parenthesis O70 foll., 164, 168, 180, 
631 foll.; w. Asyndeton 639 ; avoided 
by SS 631; comp. 018 

Participle 271-9; in apposition 937* 
foll.; w. negative 253-4, comp. 704 ; 
aor. 499—605; fut. a false reading 
500; fut. comprehended in present 
500; perf. 506, 517; pres. 351, 
507-10; probably expressing cause 
924a*, 273; see also Article and 
Genitive Absolute 

Partitive Genitive 041 foll. 

Passive voice, avoided by Jn 873; 
passive and middle 538-43 

Patriarchs, the 949-50* 

Paul, St, the Apostle, his handwriting 
114, 691, 785-90 ; his view of God’s 
preordinance 6897 

‘« Pause-spaces” in Codex B 663 

Penuel, meaning of 765 

Perfect tense, as result of Johannine 
style 473-5; as result of Johannine 
thought 476-7 ; compared with aorist 
440 foll.; meaning ‘‘it is on record 
that’ 758; denoting instantaneous- 
ness and permanence 517-20; in 
Heb. 448; second perf. 478-9 ; some 
act. perfects in Gk seldom used 441, 
747-63 ; perf. partic. 506; s. also 
683 a, 6 

Personal, s. Pronoun 

Pharisees 214-5 ; chief priests and P. 
regarded as one council 991 a* 

Philo, on the “‘ laughing ” of Abraham 
097; quoted or referred to 890%, 
895*, 905*, 907¢*, 917(v)*, 935%, 
964*, 097, 223, 2754, 281, 2834, c, 
285, 295-6, 307d, 346, 386 (i), 410, 
414, 494, 5350, 579a, 588-90, 
5942, 602, 616, 617 a, 647 (n.), 649, 
665, 676, 689¢, 743, 765 

Philosophers and kings 799 

Phrynichus on 7s 772 foll. 

Pilate’s judgment 799 f 

Plato, on ‘‘ knowing ” 763 2-0; his use 
of the ‘‘ vernacular genitive” 776 

Pleonasm for emphasis 606 

Pluperfect 480-1; aor. for Eng. p. 
459-62; no p. in Heb. 480; no p. 
partic. in Gk 606 

Plural 417; pl. vb w. sing. noun 278 ; 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


e.g. [1]999* ; defore others, 2, ¢.g. [2]000. 
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pl. referring to sing. 266; neut. pl. 
267, 419-20 

Position of words, 544-86; see also 
Emphasis and Variation 

Possessive adjectives 987-9* 

Possessive genitive 558-69, 776-84 

Prayer 452 ; the Lord’s Prayer, reference 
to, in Jn 053 

Praying 536 ; the Son not described as 
‘“praying ” to the Father 630% 

Predicate, when before subject 994”; 
p- in one clause subject of next 596 ; 
“such” used as p. 398 

Preordinance, divine 093, 102-5, 109-10 

‘* Preparation of the Passover,” meaning 
of 048 

Prepositions 280 foll., and see Contents 
pp. xix-xx 

Present, imperat. 437-9 ; indic. 482-94 ; 
historic 482-3; of prophecy and of 
law 484-94; infin. 496-8; aor. and 
pres. infin. in LXX 767; particip. 
507-10 ; pres. part. w. ‘‘was” 277; 
subjunct. 611-35 

Privately, Christ does not teach privately 
202, 348, 2515 

Pronouns, demonstrative 374-98; 
personal 399—404; relative 405-16 ; 
ins. for emphasis 399 foll. ; in appos. 
to preceding subject 947 * ; ambiguous 
378-9 ; emphasized by juxtaposition 
784c; see also possessive genit. 
658-69 and 776-84 

Proper names, s. Names 

Prophecy, ‘‘ present of p.” 484, 509 

Prophet, ‘‘a, or the, p.” 492a@; “the Due 
940*; ‘art thou the p.?”’ 940*,965* 

Prophetic present 484, 509 

Proselytes 907-8 * 

Punctuation 996*, 186, 225 a, 248 a, 278, 
314, 3724, 414, 508, 799(i), s. Con- 
nexion of Sentences 

Purpose, how expressed in Jn 093, 097, 
173, 524-9, 686-90, 693, comp. 995 * 


“‘Question”’ (vb) meaning interrogate 
498, 577 

*‘ Questioning” (n.) meaning discussion 
or.dispute 349-50 

Quotations and repetitions 190 a—c, 275 a; 
variation in 544; of Christ’$ words by 
Himself 545 ; conformed to txt. rec. 
269a, 3574; introduged in Adoth 
470a; s. also 079c, 4120, 7454 


Rab, root of ‘‘ Rabbi,” two meanings 
of 899* 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 





Mein. 


Rachel, regarded by Justin, Iren., and 
Orig. as type of the Church 944* 

Reception of Christ 448 a 

Recognition 491, s. ‘‘knowing”’ 

Regeneration 903 * foll., 268 foll. ; ‘from 
above ” 573 

Relative (Pronoun) 405-16; attraction 
of 405; s. also 738 

“‘ Remembering ” after the Resurrection 
469 

Repetition, or Refrain 587 foll. ; varia- 
tion in 544foll.; in Jewish Prayer 
Book 5872; Jewish Canons of 588; 
through negation 591, 698; in 
Synoptists 592; of Vocatives 592¢ ; 
twofold, in the Baptist’s teaching 
601-2; in Christ’s words 603 foll. ; 
in narrative 607 ; twofold or threefold 
608-11 ; threefold 396, 612--23; seven- 
fold 624-7 

Resumptive clauses 633 

Resurrection, manifestations after the 
335, 699-700, 703 4, 2; the period of 
331 ¢, comp. 715 _ 

Retaining sins 517-20 

Revelation of St John, the 890*, 892*, 
964*, 011, 176, 270c, 288, 329, 349, 
624, 640, 781, 799 (ii) 

‘* Right side of the ship, the” 703 ¢ 


Samuel, the call of 307¢ 

Saul, Abba 227 

Saying, vbs of 456, 469, comp. 2514; 
‘*began to say’ 467, 470 

Scripture 339; difficulty of identifying 
129; Orig. on lit. interpretation of 
545; Christ’s quotations from 626 ; 
“searching the scriptures” 439 (i) 

Sea, ‘‘on, or near, the s.” 340-5; Jesus 
standing ‘‘ by the s.” 354 

‘* Searching the scriptures ” 439 (i) 

Seeing=experiencing 576¢; s. and 
beholding 572; s. and knowing 491, 
764-6; s. the kingdom of God 573 

Self-correction 628 foll., 635 (ii) 

Sending 277, 440, 453 

Sentences, connexion of 628 foll. 

Septuagint, variety of styles in 349a, 
536, 649 (i) 7, 689¢@, comp. 911* 

Serving 515 

“Seven,” the number, in Revelation 
624; sevenfold repetition 624 foll., 
comp. 41la—d, 529d 

“«Sheep-gate, the,”’ an error 216 

Singular number 418 ; referred to as pl. 
266 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


e.g. [1]999*; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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“Six,” the number 2834; six days, 
mystically implied 647 

Slave, the, does not “abide in the 
house”’ 263 ¢ 

Son of God 410, 798-9 

Sower, Parable of the, ‘‘ word” how 
used in 799 (iii) 

‘* Speaketh of his own” 728 

Speaking, vbs of, see ‘‘ Saying” 

Speech, direct or reported 926*, 189 ; 
speech confusable w. narrative or 
comment (see Preface, pp. vii-ix) 
936*, 949*, 956-7*, 066, 128, 203, 
comp. 925* ; speech assigned wrongly 
by Chrys. 734d, 745 (see esp. 745), 
by Cyprian 737¢, by Aphraates 768, 
comp. 061; change of “him” to 
‘‘me” in 695 ¢ 

Spelling, St Paul’s 691; Augustus’s 
790; misspellings freq. in Mk 5134 

Spirit 315 foll., 407; different meanings 
of 976a*; not given ‘‘from a 
measure” 714; ‘‘the Holy S.” 488; 
“the S. of truth” 352 

SS (see p. xxv) 926a*, 942a*, 944.0%, 
977*, 990*, 079, 083, 1864, 2352, 
329 (i) 4, 448a, 517d, 632a, 4, ¢, 
739 4, 756, 760, 769; its avoidance of 
parenthesis 631, 632.2, 639 a 

Stand, “Jesus stood” 307 foll., 703, 710 

Stone (metaph.) 397; ‘‘a white s.” 
409; ‘‘the s. that the builders re- 
jected” 622 

Style, Johannine 891-3*, 112, 132, 134, 
455; its abruptness 135; contrasts 
140a; rarely resembles that of Lk. 
335a; s. “ Ambiguity,” ‘‘ Epistle,” 
“ Hebrew,” ‘‘ Speech” 

Subject 417 foll.; collective or noun- 
group 417-8; neut. plur. 419-20; 
suspended 421-2 ; omitted in partitive 
clauses 041-2, 213-5; ‘‘they” non- 
pronominal 424-6; ‘‘ we” non-pro- 
nominal 427-35; ‘‘[anyJone” 379 

Subjunctive aor. and pres.893*, 511-35 ; 
deliberative 512, 766(i); in final 
clauses 093 foll., 524-30, 687-9; in 
conditional clauses 513-5, 617-23 ; in 
temporal clauses 531-5; after the 
indef. relative 516 ; in strong negation 
255 

Suspensive sentences 122 foll., 175 foll. 

Symbolism, s. Metaphor and Mysticism 

Synonyms (on the meaning, see p. 
645 n.) 6304; juxtaposition of 570, 
676-7, 584a-c, s. Joh. Voc. p. 151 








Tabernacles, the feast of 265 a 

Talmud, the 196 

Tautology, Philo on 588d 

Teacher, ‘thou art, the t. of Israel” 
966 * 

Temple, the, rebuilding of 021 foll. 

Tense 893*, 436, 753, s. Contents, 
p- Xxi—xxili, also Aorist, Future etc. 

They, non-pronominal 424; THEY 426 

Third day, the 982* 

This, ‘‘this is he” etc. 9576*; ‘this 
[thing] is the Lord’s doing” 396 
Thomas, his confession of faith 049-51 

Three Witnesses 588-9 

Threefold repetition 612-23, comp. 
411c; thr. rep. of ‘remembering ” 
6389 ; twofold or threefold rep. 608-11 

Tiberias, the sea of 045 

Time, completion of 021 foll.; duration 
of 0134, comp. 678; interval of 
831c, 715; point of 013, 025, 331; 
simultaneousness of 531 

Transliteration 216, 666, 671 a, 793 

Transposition 916 (ii), (iii); s. Emphasis 
and Variation 

Treasury, the 333 

Two, “t. witnesses” 588; ‘‘t. or three 
firkins ” 281-3 

Twofold attestation 589 ; twofold mean- 
ings and eyents 641-9, comp. 172; 
twofold repetition: in the Baptist’s 
teaching 601-2; in Christ’s teaching 
603-6 ; in narrative 607; twofold or 
threefold rep. 608-11 


Understanding, or knowledge, moral 
491d 


Variation in repetition or quotation 
544 foll.; in sympathy w. meaning 
565; miscellaneous 570 foll. 

“Vernacular genitive, the” 558 foll., 
776-84 

Vernacular and literary Gk 781, 799 (ii) 

Vocative 052-3; expr. by article 
679 foll. 

Voice, middle 536-7; passive 538-43 ; 
s. also 563¢, 689cfoll. 


Walking 342; =‘‘ teaching ” 2d. 

Water, connected with ‘“‘life’ 314; 
“rivers of w.” 3166 

‘‘ We,” meaning of 287; non-pronomi- 
nal 427 

‘6 Which” and ‘*who” in A.V. and 
R.V. 273 a 

Wife (?) ellipsis of the word 217 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
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“Will of God, the,” parall. to ‘‘the Worshipping 019 
word of God” 799 (iii) “Would” =‘‘was minded to” 471; 
‘*With”’=‘‘in the sight of” or ‘‘in the ‘*would not,” how expr. 463; ‘would 
house of” 355; ambig. 363, 799 (ii) ; have liked” 472, 498 
‘questioning w.” 349 
Witnesses, ‘‘two” and “three” 588; | Year, the agricultural, how divided by 
“three” 306 the Jews 230 (iii); ‘‘forty and six 
Witnessing 383-4 years” an error 021-4 
Wonder, in bad sense 338 
Word, “the word,” ‘‘the word of 
God,” ‘‘my word” etc. 799 (iii) 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
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Ill. 


WORDS (GREEK) 


[This Index deals mainly with conjunctions, prepositions and pronouns. Nouns 
and verbs in it are regarded mainly in their grammatical and syntactical aspects 
and not so much with reference to their separate meanings—for which the reader ts 
referred to Index III of “Johannine Vocabulary.” If a word, e.g. ayamdw, ts 
occasionally mentioned in a non-grammatical aspect, it ts because of a desire to 
supply some defect in ‘Johannine Vocabulary,” e.g. the testimony of Origen to the 
difference between ayandw and pidéw (2584 c). | 


’A- privative expr. by ov 143, 248, 256 

"ABBd 679 

Gryaddidouar: w. iva 097, 688-9; -abjvar 
y. r. -ac0fvar 655a; active form of 
689 z 

dyardw: aor. 323, 5154; aor. and 
perf. 443; perf. 476-7; 7 dydarn qv 
jrydanods we 014; Origen on a. and 
prréw 584¢ 

a-ydarn 581; rarely w. objective genitive 
033 foll.; 7 4., in Jn, ‘‘the love of 
God revealed to men” 035 

ayopdiw: dyopdowuev in Mk and Jn 
428 a, 512, 745-6 

drypos : els dypév 7116 

dyw: dywpev 428 

adeddos: Tots d. wou 3070 

-at interchanged w. -¢ 4284, 514a, 658 ¢ 

aiva and atuara 268 

aitéouat, s. alréw 

aitéw: pres. and aor. subjunct. 516 ; 
d. and alréopa: 636; a., alréouar, and 
épwrdw 630/ foll. ; mpocedxerbe Kal 
aireicbe 636a; alrjoacGe imper. or 
infin. 514a 





airla, 7 295 4 

aldy : els Tov d. 312 ; ov (or ym)...els TOY 
ad. 263 e-g 

dxoat=‘‘ ears” 709 a 

dxo¥w: aor. and perf. 450-2; fut. act. 
660 c-d ; w. accus. and w. gen. 586 

adnOewos in Codex B 654 

d\\d: =contrariety, ‘‘not this but 
that, or, something more” 055-7; = 
difference, ‘‘ nevertheless” 058-9 ; 
in speciat passages 060-2; dAN ta 
063-4, 105-12, 387, in the Synoptists 
111; GAN obxl mavres 265 (i) ; ovK... 
dddd 693 ; ov followed by «at instead 
of d\Ad 598; ovre...dd\Ad in Papyri 
683 a, b 

aAAjdwy : wera a. 349 

G&ANomat 314-6 

dddXos : AAXos ori 972", 675 foll., 7305 
&dos and 6’ dAXov in Epict. 791 foll., 
2972; dda wodAdAd 385a; dAdos and 
&repos 675-7 

anv aunv 611 a, b 

dv: its omission 079, 213a, 698; its 
position 566, before a pause? 739¢; 





1 To the instances of dv at the end of a sentence add Lucian /érmotim. § 24 
(i. 762) tows yap dv abra 45n dugl ra mpodorera kal mpos Tats mbAas Hy av. 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
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boris dv, d dy (or édv) etc. 516; wore 
av,..0é\w 697c¢; dv and édy inter- 
changed 739; dy ‘‘if,” only in Jn 
739; s. also éav 

ava 281-3 

avaBalyw 264 a, 265; with éopr) 264-5, 
771 ; quoted as mopevoua 489 a 

advjp: applied to Christ 371, 7224, c; 
distinct from dv@pwros 009, 571; 
bérAnua avdpds 269; l5ov dvnp in Zech. 
662 a 

avOpwros 386 6 ; emphatic 4124; how 
used in Jn 934*; 6 d. 959-61"; 6 a. 
in Epict. 960c*; a. contrasted w. 
Adyos 277, distinct ‘hoes dvnp 009, 571 ; 
ovx d. or & od in LXX 586 a 

dvlornut in repetition 609 a 

dvrl 284-7 

avTAéw 281 foll. 

dvwhev 903-8*, 403, 573, 734d 

dardptt, s. apre 

amépxouar: w. év 334d; 
and dm7A\Gev 753 a foll. 

dé: transposed 288; ambig. 2154, 
291; dé and éx meaning ‘‘[some] 
of” 213-5, denoting domicile and 
birthplace 289-93, interchanged in 
LXX 293 a, w. d\Nadtéw 2936, 5862; 
dé, éx, and Tapa, w. ébépxoua 326-8 

amobvicKkw: ovK dmobv ja Ket 486; 6 
admobvjckwy ‘he that is under sentence 
of death ” 530; va wh dmrcbvicky v.-r. 
for amofdvy 530 

amoxplvouat: dmroKxpiOels 271; amexplvaro 
and amexpiOn 537; azexplOn (Ine.) 
kal elev 611 a—c; dmexplOn w. “Inc. 
(not w. 6 Inc.) 968* 

dmodvw: Kata dé éoprhy drédvey 4646 

dmooré\Xw: aor. and perf. 440, 453; 
dmeoraduévos mapa Geo contrasted 
Ww. 7» mpos Tov Oedv 277; ad. and 
éEarrooréA\Nw 753 6 


ameAj\uOev 








amorwacow ; aworwaccereand éxrivaéare 
437 a 

apiOuds : Tov d., adv. accus. 009 

dpre and vov 915 (i)—(vi) *, 246 

dpros: 6 d. 6 karaBalywy and 6 ad. 6 
kataBas 604; 6d. ovTos and ovTos 6d. 
553 c 

apxh: Thy dpxhv ore Kal AadO dyly 
154-6 ; d. Trav ocypelwy 386 (i); & a. 
and am’ ad. 254a 

dabevéw: dobevolvrwy, ambig. 930* 

aorTpam} 532¢ 

alirn Ss. oUTos 

avrés 374-80, meaning ‘“‘God” 731, 
change from to éxetvos 302; avdtoi etc. 
possessive, emphatic and non-em- 
phatic 558, om. or rep. 395; avrov 
ambig. 378-9; avrév ins. and om. 
537 (i) a; avrds 6 931 a*; ards pdvos 
and pdvos airés 724-6; avrds epi 
éavTov 723; éeyw eluc ards 220, 221 a, 





595a; avroi éouev ‘‘we are by our- 
selves” 699; Kal avrol ydp emph. 
692; atrés v. r. adrd. 727; avrols [6] 
“Inoots, why a doubtful reading 656 ¢ 


Bala: 7a B. Tov howlkwv 047 

Barrifw: w. els 706 a 

Bactreia: eloedOety eis, or idetv, THY B. 
Tov Beov 573 

Baothe’s : with and without article 966*, 
669; od déyers Ste B. eiwl 245a; s. 
also 798-9 


Baowtkés : éx Tar Baciitk@v 215 6 
Bacrafw: aor. and pres. infin. 497 
Bybavia: awd B. 290 
BnOdeéu : ad B. 289 


Bijua 537 (ii) d 
Brérw: hist. pres. 482; Bdérrere, initial, 
imperat. 237! 





1 [n 2237 it was said that ‘‘ 8\érere would naturally be imperative.” 


InN.T., 


Bdérere—except with relative or negative—is almost always (abt 20) initial and, 


when inttial, alw. ztmperative (1 Cor. i. 26 being no exception). 
Bdérere is only in Eurip. Cyc. 211 (imperat.). 
possibly interrog., prob. always means ‘ See!”—Aesch. Prom. 


In Poet. Scen. 
Initial opare in Poet. Scex., though 
119 ‘‘ See [me 


outraged because of my love for marikind]!,” Ag. 1217 “* See [these spectres] !,” 


Soph. £7. 1228— 30 ‘‘ See [Orestes restored to life] !’ 


‘* We do see,’ 


> to which the Chorus replies 


” Oed. Col. 831—2 ‘ See [these insults]!” to which Oedipus replies, 


““They do see,” Ant. 896 ‘' See [me led away to death] !, 1,” Eurip. Fragm. Alem. 


11 ‘* See [the tyrant in exile] !” 


In Aristoph., too, opare initial, or after a pause, 
is almost alw. imperative, or may be so taken. 
exc. perh. in Jas ii. 24 opare bre (after _Brémets ort) R.V. “ye see that’ 


In N.T., op&re is alw. imperat. 
; and, even 


there—in view of Epictet. iii. 13. 9 opare yap 87, ‘‘videte enim” and the frequency 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 
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Tafopuddxoy: év rm y. and Karévavyre 
TOU yy. 333-4 

yap: Synoptic and Johannine use 065-6 ; 
sometimes an indication of evange- 
listic origin 0664; in special passages 
067-8, 683 ; kal yap 167, comp. 692 ; 
ov yap, not interrogative in Jn 683; 
various ellipses before 683 a 

yeuliw: w. x 329 (i) 

yénw: w. €x 3294 

yevvdouat 904-8 *, 573 

yevouar: w. accus. 016-18 ; y. Savdrov 
576 

yi: eis thy "lovialay yqv 6700; v7 
*Tovda 6706 

yivouat: éyévero contrasted w. qv 277, 
596-7; yéyova 396 4, 4784; yéyovev 
tva 478 a; yéyova and éyevdunv 440; 
yéyovas 758 ; yevdwevat 4726 

ywdéoxw: aor. and perf. indic. 448, 
511 a; aor. and pres. subjunct. 511; 
éyywv 328, Blla, 582; éywwv =‘“‘I 
knew [at once]” 443¢; ‘ywwoxere 
ambig. 243, 491, 760; ‘ywwoxere 
combined w. éwpdkare 491; y. and 
olda 491, 757 ad, 763; ye cavrdv and 
TO é€avTov ywwoKkew 763 

ywwuplfw: aor. 447 

Todyodd 738 

ypdupa: mnrlkos ypdupaow 691 d-e, 
785-90 

ypdow: ém aire yeypaypéva 339; 6 
yéypada yéypapa 473; éypaya in 
letters 691 a foll., 785-90 

yu : w. article 948 a* ; ? ellipsis of y. 
or Ouydrnp 217 


Aé: consecutive or adversative 069-78 ; 
third word, or later, in its clause 
074-6; denoting antithesis 209; intro- 
ducing parenthesis 633 4; in doubtful 
connexion 636; a 6é-clause before an 
odv-clause 634; w. @deyev 468; w. 
pluperf. 480; xal...d¢ 076; pev...d€ 
077; wév ends Thucyd. iii. 116 foll. 
by dé 7d. iv. 1 638; s. also 635 (i) a 

bet: &5ec 272 a, 635 (i) a; See written du, 
confusable with &’ (prep.) 428 c 

dexds 283 ¢ 


(GREEK) 


dud: w. accus. of pers. 294—300, 705 ; 
w. gen. of pers. 301-4; w. gen. of 
time. 381 ¢ foll.,, 715; 80 dv...kal dv’ 
o 294; ot did Tod Beod dAXKA4 Tap 
avrot 296a; dia rh; 231c; did TovTo 
887 foll.; (?) de duis 428c; did cod 
for dia cé 729 a 

Svaomopd : 4 5. rSv ‘EAdjvwr 046 

d.ddakados: w. article 966*, 195, ? vo- 
catively used 680 

dl6wuc: aor. and perf. 454-5; imperf. 
465 4; pres. and perf. in LXX 444; 
8 d€dwkds mor 422; wav 8 dédwxas 
740-4; edwxev, v.r. for dédwxev 687 c ; 
late forms of, e.g. é6woa 690 ; dds, v-r. 
in ch. xvii. 740 

Sudkw: 6 dudkwy “the prosecutor” 537 

doxéw: aor. and imperf. 464a; my 
Soxeire 235a; Ti Soxed buiv and rl 
Soxetre 766 (i) a 

dofdtw: aor. 441; various meanings of 
edotdc On 446 

doddos 263.2, 584 6 

Spaxpyal om., e.g. dpaBGva (6.) » ‘eight 
[drachmae] as earnest money ” 729 

divayor: w. aor, and pres. infin. 496, 
767; ddvara apmatev and daprdcec 
767; 6. ins. by LX-X = Heb. interrog. 
167 

dvo 281-3 


E, 0, 0 and c interchanged in B 650-2 

-e interchanged w. -a: 428 4, 658 ¢ 

édy or dv: w. aor. and pres. subjunct. 
511, 513-5; w. indic. in 1 Jn 516 (i), 
comp. 771; édv uj 521-3, w. pres. 
subjunct. in connexion w. the hour of 
trial 523a;.édy tis 580; édv and 71s 
separated 562c; Kal édv 168-9; dy 
Twwv KpaThre 617-20; édv ofv Gewphre 
210-12; doris édv ambig. 414-6; 
Gorts dv, 6 dy (or édv) etc. 516, 6600; 
dy and édv interchanged 739; édy for 
dy in Papyri 416 @ 

éavrod: év éaur@, -ofs, how used in Jn 
039; mpds éavrov’s 366c; avrds mepl 
éavrov 723 

éyyts 909 * 

évelpw: mpopyrns ovK évyelperas 492 


I 


of pa érc in Epictet., as well as i. 3. 9 opare ody Kal mpocéxere—the meaning may 


be ‘‘ see [and note] that.” 


These facts bear on 2762a, which rendered //. i. 120 


Aevooere imperatively, though rendered in Monro’s Hom. Gramm. p. 190 “‘ ye see. ‘ 
The scholiast says, ‘‘ dpare, Bdémere,” perh. intending not only to explain the 
poetic Nevooere by a prose word, but also to shew that it was imperative, like 


initial épa@re and BézrerEé. 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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ey 401; eyd elut 220 foll.; éyad elu 
avrés 221 a, 224, 699 foll.; drov brdyw 
and dmrov éyw vrdyw 578; éyw om. 
after éyd 6586, 660; ¢uol, not in 
N.T. without (1) prepos. (2) antith. 
or parall. (3) v.r. 566¢; “ov emph. 
and non-emph. 559, 776 foll.; jou, 


507 a; ele, differently used by Lk. 
and Jn 456 a; elev and édeyev 469 ; 
elphxe: 481; rh elmw; rho’ elmw; 5126; 
elwév and elré 668¢; elroy dv byiv ore 
083-6, 186; efroyv with and without 
Ore 189 foll. ; etpnxev, in Pap., = eirev 
683 a, 6 


v.r. for “ot 563 ; ov and cov confused | elpjvn: é. Thy éunv 6096 
768 ; we Ta0ra for werd Tadra 659; s, | els: without verb of motion 305-9, 706 


also jmets 

€0édw, s. O€Xw 

el: written « 659¢, comp. 428¢; 515(i) e, 
650 a, 6545, 798¢; corresponding to 
dy, in words of the Lord 078-9; ef 
w. fut, 514(i)a, w. optat. 514 (i); 
el oF 256; ef d¢ uy 080-6, in LXX 
foll. imperat. 080 


foll.; ‘‘to” or ‘‘into” 310-11; els 
wy aldviov 312-6; dyovrat els 317-8; 
els TéAos 319-23; reprraréw els 3421; 
morevw els 506 (and s. musTevw) ; 6 WY 
els Tov KéXTov 308-9, 706, 711 foll. ; 
els and él 310, 3164; éorn els v.r. 
él 307 a; els 76 in St Paul’s Epistles 
689 7; A\éyw els implying publicity 709 


eldov : l5etv “‘ to experience” 576¢; idetv | els: used with dative 1184; els xa’ els 


Thy Bacirelay and eloedOet els rHv B. 
573; reOéaua...ép’ dv ay ldys...Ewpaxa 
572; cdy and edn confused 5165 (i) ¢, 


348 ; els [éx] 586a; ev “Sone” in juxta- 
position with ev ‘“‘in” 1184; ovde ev 
or ovdev 660 


798 ¢} elaépxouar: elceNOotoat 311; é. els, or 


eldos Geo 765 a 


ety, ryv Bactrelav Tov Geot 573 


elul: éyd elus 220 foll.; éyd edu avrés | elra, see below® 
224, 699—-700; dzov elpi (v.r. elms) | etwOa: eiwOer parall. to imperf. 4644 
éyd and émov éya brdyw 190a, 4872; | éx: “from” or ‘‘ (some) of ” 042, 213-5; 


mwéev el ot 733-7; ellipsis of éort 
229-30 (i) ; éori w. particip. 971-81" ; 
elaly of 971c*; mv, contrasted w. 
éyévero277, 596-7; nv w. pres. particip. 
277; 8re éorly and bre jv after efdov 
466 (i) ; 6 wy in various phrases 938%, 
964*, 275, 308, 358, 711 foll.; 6...ovK« 


“native of ” (but d7é “resident in ”) 
289-93; é« and dé in LXX 2934; 
éx and dé w. Aadhéw 293 4, 586 a; ék 
w. ébépxoua 326-8, w. mAnpdw 329, 
w. yeulfw 329 (i), w. cwew and rypéw 
325; €& judy 110a—b, 263 ¢ foll.; éx 
pérpou 324, 714 


dv 704; wv referring to the past 274; | éxet » conf. w. éxelvn 687 d 
wva Gow, seven times repeated in the | éxeivos 381-5, 729; emph., change to 


Last Prayer 52$a@; forms of elyi 
emphasized 972*, 979 a-d*, 553 4, 
555 a, 579; repeated for emphasis 
6062, gay od yoda 515 (i); ys and 


from avrés 302; contemptuous 732; 
meaning ‘“‘HE” 1324, 382, 731; 
éxelvn conf, w. éxe? } 687 a3 Kakeivos 
150-1 


jo0a 515 (i); Phrynichus on the | éxkevréw 3174 
spelling of ns 772-5; éoou 711 éxAéyouar : aor. 441, and see esp. 441 4 


eluc: not used in N.T. 171d, v.r. for 





foll. 


elu 190 a, 487 a; els Kérrov elms 711; | éxdexréds: v.r. for vids 386 a 
(?) efor spelt eoor 711 éxudooy: 7 éxudtaca 276 
elrov 456; dv eliov v.r. 6 elruy 925 a*, | exuerpos 324d 





1 For lée, see Joh. Voc., where it should have been added that tée, foll. by 


nom. without verb, is pec. to.Mk and Jn. 


2 Comp. Epict. i. 14. 1314 weurnobe pundémore Néyer OTe pwdvor EoTé* ov yap 
éoré. add 6 Oeds edo earl, kal 6 buérepos Aatuwy earl. 

3 elra occurs Mk (2), (Mt. (0), Lk. (x), Jn (3), comp. Mk iv. 28 elrey (d¢s). In 
canon. LXX, elra occurs ohly in Job (12, with v.r.), Prov. (2). It is one of 
several points in common between the style of Job and Mk. In N.T. (outside 
Gospels) it is only in 1 Cor. xv. § (txt), 7 (txt), 24, 1 Tim. ii. 13, ili. 10, Heb. xii. 


Q, Jas i. 15. 
This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


e.g. [1]999*; defore others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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éxvedw: étévevoev, v.r. Evevoer 541 

éxtwdoow: drorwdaccere and éxtivdtare 
487 a 

eAatwy: how accented 673 

“EdAnves : 7) Stacropa rav ‘EB. 046 

édmifw: imperf. 472 4, 474; 7Amlfapev 
4725; perf. 442, 474 

éuBdérw : twofold use of éuBrépas 649 

éuds : 6 éuds...and 6...6 éuds 987-9"; 6 
€ubs, 7 €u etc. emphatic 559, 581 

Eumpocbev 896*, 330 

év : temporal 025-6, 331, om. by B 661, 
ins. and om. before #uépg, éopr7, and 
oaSBdrw 715 6-d; instrumental and 
quasi-instrumental 332; = “into” 
334¢,d; é& rovrw 332, 392; é&v Te 
yagopuvakly 333-4 — 

évexa 300 

évréd omar 742 a 

évToXn Kawvi...8 412 

évamiov 335 

e 281-3 

éEepavvdw 439 (i) a 

é&épxoua 263 cfoll., w. dé, éx, and 
mapa 326-8; aor. 457; é£7\Oov ambig. 
110 a—é 

éEovala 798-9 

éopTy : w. article 951*; dvaBalvw els é. 
264-5 ; xara 6é éoprivy 464¢; ey ins. 
and om. before 715 d, comp. 771 

éralpw Tovs 6p0adpovs 616-7 

émel and éme.dy 087-8 

émepwrdw and épwrdw 577 

él: w. accus. 336, 342d,2; w. dat. 
837-9; w. gen. 340-7; él and els 
307 a, 310, 316 4; émi rovTw 338; én 
thy Oddaccay and éml rs Oaddoons 
340-6; Zorn él 336; é’ are yeypap- 
peva. 339; érvypady ér’ abr 339; él 
Tod aTaupo 347 

émiBdddw xelpas 575.4 

émeBrérw: émiBrévovrar pds pe 317 ¢ 

émiywwokw Sila 

émvypagy én’ aire 339 

émietk@s 233 a 

émixabliw: érexdOicer v.r. éxdbicev 7564 

émirlOeuar: how used by Origen 412 a 

épauvdw: of ‘‘searching” the Scrip- 
tures 439 (i) ; épauvydre ambig. 2d. 

Epydfomar 2266; épyagerba v.r. -0¢ 4285 

épxouac: aor. and perf. 326, 457; aor. 
and pres. 490; hist. pres. 482; 7jpxovro 
465; 7AGav 4724; 7rAOe and 7Oedov 
342d, 346, 717¢; épxduevos and 6 
épxduevos 940*, 277, 553d; 6 dmlcw 
pov épxdpuevos 507 ; epx omer ov (neut. 
or masc.) es Tov Kdopov ambig. 277, 


(GREEK) 


508; ws Epxouat 089; epxerat...xal 
EXjrvdev 6040, 625¢; epxerac...cal 
viv éorlv 799 (i); s. also els 310-11 

épwrdw 498, 630; ¢., alréoua, and alréw 
630-4; é. and érepwrdw 577; é. in 
Alexandrian Gk 630d; (?) epwra umep 
nuwv in Christian tombstone 6807 

éraipo: in Aquila=qgidodvres in LXX 
584¢ 

repos: Erepos and &\os 675-7; ToANG... 
kal €repa 335.4 

érce: & wtxpdy 230(i) ; &. rerpdunvds éorw 
230 (ii) foll. 

éros: éreow, dat. pl. of duration, when 
used 021 

e00éws, e0OU, and evdds 910-15 * 

evploxw : hist. pres. 482; evpév om. in 
xii. 14 756 

evxapioréw 614¢ 

épdddouar 315 

éxw: exes TL; 236 4 foll. 

&ws (conj.) 089 ; (2) ws for ws 201, 696 ; 
&ws Epxouar 089 


Zdw: w. did and accus. of pers. 297, 
705 ; w. mpés and accus. of pers. 366 ; 
ool §&, #rou dia oé 29Tc 

fnréw 375. a, 398; w. infin. 575, 727; 
first use of in LXX 6494; forms of 
748 

Arnos 349, 350 a 

fon: els fwhy aldviov 312-6 


“H 090-1; after negative (ov...cal and 
ov...7) 549a, 759; omitted 628 a 

7 700 ’’A.? the [wife, or, daughter] of A. 
217 

quets: perh. applied to Christ 4284; 
how used in 1 Jn 399c; 7%. mwdvrTes 
287; quay and vuey in v.r. 428¢ 

nuépa : tplrn huépa, dua Tpidv huepGv, év 
Tpioly nuépas etc. 381; Kad’ juépay, 
inserted by Lk. 515; év ins. and om. 
before 715 d-d 

qmep 092, 685 

“Hpwdns 737 a 


Q, €, 0 and, c interchanged in B 650-2 

Oddacoa: él ryv 6., éml ris O., and 
mapa Thy 6, 840-6, 354, and see 
specially 341 and 344 

Odvaros: w. yevouat, Oewpéw, and idety 
576 

Oaacov 918 a* 

Oedouwar : twice applied to Christ 617 a ; 
reGedueba 473; reOdaya...ép dv av 
W6ys...€wpaxa 572 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999*; Jdefore others, 2, eg. [2]000. 
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OéAnua dvdpds and @. capkds 269; 8. 7. 
Ge00 parall: to Adyos Tr. Beod 799 (iii) 
Oé\w: Heder of unfulfilled desire 716-7 ; 
(2) n@edev, nOedov and ydOev 342d, 
346, 716-7; 70cdev and 70é\nce 
471-2, 716-7; w. accus. and infin. 
495 ; 2edes 7175 

Geds: the distinction between eds and 
6 Beds 594a; mapa Oey 027, 355; 
6 wv mapa [Tot] Geo 358; eldos Geod 
765 a 

dewpéw 210-12, 318, 576, 739 4; Aewpelre 
ambig. 439 (ii) 

Ovydrnp: (2) ellipsis of @. in the phrase 
n TOU?A. 217 


I: sometimes written €1, and €1 written 
| 659¢e, comp. 428¢, 515(i)e, 6504, 
6546, 798¢ 

idetv, lédéy etc., s. eldov 

ldtav: Kar’ idtav 348 

Udcos; Tov ddeAPdyv Tov tdcov 985-6* ; éx 
Tov liwy 378, 728 ; of Ydc0c 570 a—b 

iSov 246 

*TepoodAuua w. article 670 

"Inoods : with and without article 968* ; 
in B written IC, liable to confusion 
661¢; ‘Incoty (IN) and Kupiov (KN) 
confused 6624; avrots [6] "Incods, 
why a doubtful reading 656 ¢ 

iudriov.: sing. and pl. 270; in ellipsis 
216 6 

wa: freq. in Jn 686; expresses or 
implies purpose 093-6; special 
passages 097—103 ; va and subjunct. 
compared w. infin. 104, 495; iva w. 
indic. 114, 690; w. aor. and pres. 
subjunct. 511, 524-30; omission of 
principal vb before wa 105-12; de- 
pendent on vb implied in question 
113; its connexion: 115; iva...Wva 
116-21; dd iva 063-4, 105-12; 
Hyadddoaro wa ln 097, 100, 688-9 ; 
wa ri; not used in Jn 231¢; ovrws... 
iva 697; tva eldzs ‘‘to tell you the 
plain truth” 729a@; &pxerat wpa...iva 
799 (i) 

*Tovdaios : of Iovdator 941* foll. ; moAXot 
éx r&v “I. 941-2*; els rhy “lovdalay 
viv 6700 ~ 

larnue: earn els (v.r. érl) 307 a 3 orfvar 
els TO wécov 710; éordra, of God 307 a 

loxupérepds pov in Synoptists 667, 799 a 

IXOYC 703 

“Iwayns with and without article 968 c* 

"Iwo with and without article 970* 





Kady: in crasis 150; after xadas 123-7 

xadapos in Jn, and xa@dpcos in Epictet. 
connected with 6 Adyos 799 (iii) 

KdOnuac: forms of 751; Ka@nuévov els 
107 

xa0i{w: trans. and intrans. use 537 
(i)-(ii) ; éxdOcoey els 707; éxdOioer 
vir. émexdOicev 7560; 7d bvov (sz) 
kaBica 756 a 

ka0ws: suspensive 122, followed by 
kayo or kat in apodosis 123-7; 
supplementary 128-32 ; Wwa...xadws... 
wva 117-8 

kal: in narrative (Hebraic) 133-4; 
connecting affirmation and negation 
135; meaning ‘‘and yet,’ ‘ but,” 
136-45, 265(i) 4, 439 (iii); parall. to 
pévrot 137 ; exclamatory 146; mean- 
ing ‘‘[indeed] and’’ 157; meaning 
“also” 147, 152-6; in apodosis 
123-7, 148; in crasis 150; omitted 
between two adjectives 168; xal 
Umets 149; Kay 123-7; Kaxelvos 151, 
383; «dv 160; Kai ydp 167 (comp. 
692) ; kal dav 158-9; xal viv, varies 
in meaning 9165 (iii); xKal...dé 076; 
kal...kal 161-6; ov...xal instead of 
ov...d\AG 598; THY apxiv sre Kal 
AaA® vuly 154-6; written KE and 
confused with K€ 7z.c. xipie 657d; 
ov...kal and ov...7 549 ¢, 759; xal and 
q interchanged 759 a foll. 

Kkawds: évToAhv xkawny 8945* ; évrodny 
Kawhy...8 412 

Katdmevos 275 5 

Kaxetvos 151, 383 

kadéw and’ déyw 46846; xadéw foll. by 
accus. and voc. 6804 

KaA@s tovjoes 729 a 

«dv 160 

kaTd 348; els xaé’ efs 348; xar ldlav 
348 ; xara dé éopryy 464¢ 

kaTdyvuuc: twa Kareayaow abrav ra 
oxé\n 267, 419 

Kkard@eous : inscr. 
stone 6302 

kaTahauBavw 596 

KatevOtvw 033 6 

Kedpwy : how accented 671-4 

KAddos 047 

kAdopara, 329 (i) 

kX\lyw Kepadyjv 644 (i), 713 

kotudoua.: double meaning of 586 ¢ 

kOxkos ; w- article 948 * 

Ko\ros: 6 dy els Tov K. TOD warpds 308, 
706 foll. 


on Christian tomb- 


This Index extends front 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
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KoulSouat 280 (i) a 

kémtw : kdWovrat 317 ¢ foll., v.r. dWorrat 
317 a2 

Kopivdos : mods els K.¥ 263 

Kdgwwos 329 (i) 

kécmos 508c; 6 Kk. ovTos and ovTos 6k. 
553¢; in connexion with xwpety 
4140; épxduevor els Tov x. 508 

kpaBatros 206 d 

kpagw: thrice applied to Christ 618 ; 
Kéxpaye 479 

Kpaviov Térov 5 Néyerar...ToAyo8d 738 

kparéw: how used in the Gospels 
517 afoll.; dv twwy xparire 517-20 

Kpiuva or Kplors 799 f 

kplvw: Kéxpika, how used 473; xéxpirae 
695; xpwe., unaccented, fut. or pres. 
960 a* 

Kpiw7w: the meaning of éxpvBn as 
applied to Jesus 538-43, 724 

ktifw: éxtlo@n and éxricrat 440 ; forms 
of 747 

KUptos: 6 KUptds pou 049, 679 foll.; mapa 
kupiov 356; xvpe 680foll., ins. or 
om. 565a; written K€ and con- 
fusable w. kai (Ke) 657d; xUpiov (KN) 
confused w. ’Incoiv (IN) 6624; used 
by Epict. in a bad sense 799 7 

Koen T46 a 


Aadéwand Aadid 251; Aadéw w. Ex and 
amo 2936, 586a; éx trav idiwy adel, 
728; ratra AeAdAnka wuly, seven 
times repeated 625 

AapBdvw: ~aBov and mapédaSov 570; 
Anupyerac and AauBdaver 488, 583 

aol (pl.) ‘ peoples,” used of the Jews 
317 / 

Aéyw: imperf. 467-70; @deyev and 
elmey 469; Adyw and xaréw 4684; 
ov déyes and byets A€yere 2344, 
245; dray Aéywow 531; éyw om. 
after éyw 65846, 660 

AlGos 396-7 

Adyos : distinct from Aadcd 251; 0 Adyos 

qv foll. by éyévero &v@pwros 277; 

6 éyos in Christ’s words (1) in the 

Synoptists and (2) in Jn 799 (iii) 

(1) and (2); 6 Adyos pou, 7. Beod, 6 

gés etc. in Jn 799 (iii) 2 ; Adyox (pL), 

in Christ’s words, only once in Jn 

580 





Aovw: w. els 305 a 
AUxVos: w. article 9484"; 6 r. 6 
Kadmevos 2756 


Maénrjs 545 ¢ 

Makdpios : makdptol éore drav 499 b 

Baov 733.a, w. 7 and w. jrep 092 

Mdp@a: ras mept Mdp@av, v.r. for 
Madp0av 990*, 360 

Mapia and Mapiaw 586 6 

baptupéw: perf. 473; paptupeis cauT@ 
514(i)¢; dddos...6 waprupav 730 

paprupla 383 

paxaipa: év paxalpy 332 a 

pév 169—70; wév...d€ 077, in Mt.-Lk., 
where not in Mk-Jn 998*; pév ends 
Thucyd. ili, 116 foll. by 6€ 26, iv. 1 
638 ; uev ody 835a 

pévro 170, parall. w. cal 137 

mévw 263c-f, 312, 318a; aor.! and 
imperf. 458; uewa 458; pévere 
ambig. 915 (ili) *4; wévere and pelvare 
437 a—c; mévee and pevet 762a3; éav 
wn mévntre and édy' pelynre 523; 
pera 852 

mera: w. accus. 349; w. gen. 349-53 ; 
b&. Toro and pm. Tadra 349a, 394; 
bw. “Iovéalov 349-50; of pw. avrod 
évres 351; pévw me. 352; pera Tivos 
compared w. mapa Tit 352-3, and avy 
Tw 799 (ii) 

Mecovixtiov 678 

béoos : orhvat els TO uécov and orjvat év 
péow 710 

peTavoew : 
521-2 

peTakd 668 

erpnTys 281-3 

pérpov, BéTpy, €v méTpW, EK MéTpoV 324, 
714 

py (interrog.) 235 5 uy Te or unre 701-2 

pm (neg.): encroaches on ov 253-4; 
implies imperat. 208-9 ; w. particip. 
499; w. mas 260foll.; 67¢ wn 187, 
695; ob pr 255 

puxpov : &re puuxpdv 230 (i) foll. 

pucéw : aor. and perf. 443, 475 

picbds 287 b 

povoryerys 938*, 964*, 308 

povoy (ady.) 6646 

povos : applied to God 895*, 664, comp. 
168 ; ydvous inserted paraphrastically 


pres. and aor. subjunct. 





1 Lucian Hermotim. § 27 foll. (i. 767) takes Corinth as the ideal city to which 


all the seekers of truth ate journeying. 
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7624; airds udvos and pdvos airds 
375, 724-6 


N dropped or inserted, ekeTH confused 
W. €KEIH 687d 

Nagapér : rdv do N. 289 

vov and dpre 916 (i)—(vi) *, 246; Kai vov 
varies in meaning 916 (iii)*; kai ra 
vov 915 (i) c* 


O, ¢, 0, and c interchanged in B 650-2 


o and @) interchanged in MSS. 928a*, | 


114, 691 

6 and y, v.r. 925 * foll. 

6, 7, 76: see Index II ‘ Article” 

6 6€ 684 

olda: ofda and ywaoxw 491, 757 d, 763; 
oléauev “we know” (?) ofda pév 
429-35; xal éxetvos oldey 3846, 731; 
éay oldapev 615 (i) ; tva eldqs ‘‘to tell 
you the plain truth” 729a; ed and 
6n confused 515 (i) ¢, 798 ¢ 

olka, olkos: Mark’s use of els ofxov or 
els rhnv olxlay 71la 

Gdos and dxXos 753 e 

évoua: év TH 6. cou @ Sédwkas wor 408 
(comp. 740-4); Toyn[omal, con- 
fusable w. TOYN ‘“‘the Son” 768-9 

8mov 171-2; Sov elu (v.r. eluc), Smrov 
brayw, and 8mrov éyw imdyw 1904, 
487 a, 578 

Srws 173 ; 8rws dv 693 

épaw: perf. 475, édpaxev and éwpaxev 
651; rePéapat...ldns...6wpaxa 572; 
éwpdxare and ywwokere 491; dWorrat 
els 817; GwWovra v.r. for Kdpovras 
317d; pare, after pause, mostly 
imperat. or interrog., see n. on 
p- 678. 

6pGoypadla 790 

6pO0repoy : meaning of 7754 

dplfw: forms of 748 

dpos: w. article 962—-3* 

8s (demonstr.): 5s 64 380 4 

8s (rel.): in attraction 405-7; ey tq 
évoparl cov § Sédwxas por 408-11; 
evroAnyv Kawny...6 412 ; Kpaviov Tomov 
& Néyerar... 738; dv 8, dv 08, bp of 
etc. 294-5; ds dv and ds éav 739; 
v.r. ots, 8, @ 740foll., %44¢ 

8c0s: boa édv 6600 

borts 413; 8,7c dv (or Atv) 414, 516; 





drwa édy ypddnra: 414-6; doris av 
739 

bray: parall. to 7 dv wpg 533a; w. aor, 
and pres. subjunct. 511, 531-5 ; éray 
Aéywour ‘Sin the moment when they 
are saying” 531, in Epict. ‘‘ when, at 
any moment” 532d! 

Gre 799 (i) 

drt: (1) suspensive and (2) explanatory 
174-7 ; suspensive, a characteristic of 
Jn and Rev. 176, 236; in LXX 
3902; (?) “that” or ‘* because” 
181-6, 219; introducing (1) cause of 
action or (z) ground of statement 
178-80; recitativum 189-90; not 
used interrogatively in Jn 231¢; dre 
after vbs. of seeing 762a; ércv. r. 7h 
ore etc. in LXX 281d foll.; ore wh 
187, 695; ovx dru 188, 218-9; <eldov 
Ore qv 466 (i); THY dpxhy drt kal AaAG 
tpiv 154-6; Or-=WoTe 694; obrws... 
Ore 697; Ti Gre and rt éorw Ori, for 
rh yéyovev bri 694; Ort...Kai dre 757} 

ot(k) (interrog.) 231; ovkoiy 233-4; ob 
Hh 232; odxt 231 (and see ovxi below) 

ot(«) (neg.) : encroached on by 7) 253 ; 
v. r. for odrw 264-5; ov and ovxére 
583; od wy w. fut. and subjunct. 255; 
ei o} 256; ov...udvov 1475; ov...ovdels 
257 ; ov...0vKérTe 257 a; od combined 
w. mas 260-3; ov followed by xal 
instead of aG\Ad 598; ov(x)...dAXa 
593; Xenophon uses ovdx, dAXd, but 
Epictetus ob, d\\a 265 (i)c; odxl 
265 (i); oJ =ad- privative 143, 248, 253 a, 

256 : ot yap, not interrog. in Jn 683 ; 

6...00K wy 704; ov...xkal and ov...7 
549, 759; ov...71s and ovdels 586 d, 3 
ov confused w. ov 797¢ 

ove: v. r. for ore 258; introducing paren- 
thesis 6334; ovde ev or ovdev 660 

ovdels: Kal ovdels 189; ov...ovdels 257 3 
ov...7Tts and ovdels 586d, ¢; ovdér, 
emphasised by position 605a@; ovdev 
or ovde ev 660 © 

ovkére: repeated as ot 583 ; ov...ovKért 
257 a 

ovKodv 233-4 

ov j1% 232, 255 

ov wévoy 147d 

ow : in Christ’s words 191-7; in narra- 
tive of Christ’s acts 198—200 ; after 
parenthesis 631 foll.; in LXX 640; 





1 Add Epict. i. 24. 20 érav cor paivnrat...dmadddccou. 
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in Papyri 640¢; ‘‘pause spaces” 
before ody in B 663; v. r. rére 637 a 

odrw : v.r. od 264-5 

ovpavés: with and without article 952-8 * 

ovre...xal 258-9; ore...dAda (in Pap.) 
683 a, 

abros 386-97; how emphasized 553¢; 
ovrés €or etc., used in testimony 
9575*; airy ‘‘this [thing]” 396, 
621-2; dia Tolro 387-91; év rovTw 
332, 392-3; él roiro and éml rovTw 
338; werd TolTo and wera Taira 349 a, 
394; rafra thrice repeated 396, 621, 
tautny éwolncev apxnvy Tov onpelwy 
386 (i) 

otrws ‘‘unpremeditatedly” 916-7* ; 
otrws...ware 917 a*, 203, 697 ; ovTws 
...lva or 6re or ws 697 

ob=~ dr 188, 218 

ovxl: interrog. 231a; ddN ovxl martes 
265 (i) 

éxdos 417; 6 SxAos odds 153a; Sx)os 
and odos 7532 

dydpiov 235 a, 703 

SWouar S. dpaw 


Tlasddpiov...ds 412 6 

madiov 701-3 

mais, mardlov, and Sod\os 5844 

mddat ay (?) confused w. madiv 698 a 

madw: double meaning of 635 (i), 649 
(i)-(iii), 7Tlla@; ? confused w. mada 
av 698 a 

mavrédecos : an epithet of the number 
“ten” 283 ¢ 

mapa: w. accus. 364; w. dat. 352-3, 
355, 363; w. gen. 356; w. gen. and 
dat. interchanged 357-9; mapa tv 
Oadaccay 341, 344, 354; mapa Ge@ 027; 
mapa T@ Hew 355; mapa Ty warpl and 
mapa Tod warps 357; 6 dv mapa [Tod] 
Geod 358; o} dia To Geod adda map’ 
a’rod 296a; mapd, amd, and éx w. 
é&épxouar 326-8 

mapadlowus: mapadot 252; 6 mapad.dovs 
, 510 

mapdkAnros 630 2, 791-7 

maparauBdavw: in Epict. 6700; mapé- 
XaBov and é\aBov 570 

mapackeuy : 7. TOO macxa 048; éel fv 
1. 087 a 

maperpe 225 a 

mapépxopuat 342 a 

mappynota 917 (i)-(vi)*, 727 ; connected 
w. Epict. 917 (v)*, 798 

was: combined w. ov orn 260-3; mav 


(GREEK) 





8 dédwxev (dé5wKas) etc, 921-2*, 422, 
740-4; mepuravtwy, for meptmarwy 
651 ; ov...7av Hebraic 759 ¢ 

mdoxXa: wapackevy TOU m. 048; Td doa 
7 €opTy 654 a 

marhp: used vocatively, rdrep, marrp, 
and 6 maryp, 052-3, 661 a, 679, v. r. 
in B 6594; mapa r@ warpl, rapa Tod 
marpés, and mapa Tod Beod 355-9 ; of 
matépes 949-50*, 553¢; ol w. and oi 
aw. Uav 957* 

Tarpiapxat 949 a* 

maxuvw 449 a 

wéumw: €reuwa, in letters 691¢ 

mepa for mepay 656 a 

epi 360, 370; Tas 7. MdpOay 990*; 7. 
and uép 718, 719d 

mepuratéw 342 foll., diff. from Badifw 
3424, =‘“‘teach” 842¢; mepiratwy 
corrupted to mepuravrwy 651 

mepippyryvupe: active and middle, w. 
iparia 270 6, 563 ¢ 

mnyn 316 6 

mnrlkos: mndikos ypdupacw e&ypaya 
691 a—e, 785-90 

magw: ériacay ovdév and ovdéva éreioav 
703 ¢ 

Il.Adros : with and without article 969* 

mimpdoxw, forms of 750 

musrevw: w. dat., els, év, see Joh. Voc. 
Index III and esp. 1470; micreve and 
mistevoov 4396; morevere ambig. 
237-40 ; perf. 442, 474; Tous mwemo- 
revxéras ai’Tw 506; ovx émlorevoy 
466 ; of mucrevovres, meaning of 500 ; 
aor. and pres. subjunct. 525 foll. ; 
TisTevowpev V. Yr. -eVwuev 528; pres. 
subjunct. altered by D into aor. 
subjunct. 530@; 7. dua Twos 304a 

mloris s. Joh. Voc. Index III 

misTos 304 a 

mri: v. x. for mpo mpoowmou 3614 

mAnpow : w. €K 329 

mdnolov ‘ near” 368 a 

mdotov : édpacwpev TO 1. 346 ¢ 

avetua: Tom. €oTt TO Sworo.ody 975-7 * 

modev: mw. el ot; 403, 733-7; moder, a 
corruption of wo: 759 

mow: m. and épydfouar 2264; m. and 
mpdcow 5840; émolovy 463-4 ; moveire 
ambig. 194¢, 359; rh mowdmer; rh 
rode; and rl momowpev ; 493, 
512, 766 (i); Kad@s mwojoes 729; 
qKovoav Bre éerolnoev 459 ( 

mods: moddol sometimes ambig. 941% ; 





moNXol TGy, not in Jn 041; 7oAdol... 
éx trav "lovdalwy 941* foll.; vdara 
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WoANG 270¢; AdAdAa oAAA, TOAAG... 
kai €repa and moAha,..kal dAdo 335.4 
movnpbs: cwiw, Tnpéw etc. Ex ToD movnpod 
(ambig.) 325 

mopevouat and vrdyw 0821; 7m. substi- 
tuted for dvaBalyw 489 a 

mégos: toca Vv. r. o7a and roca 7376 

woré 351 6 

mwérepov 250 

mpacow and movéw 584 a 

mpd: mpo é“4o0 361-2; mpd mpoowmou 
330, v. r. wAjv 361 a; mpo & juepav 
To} magxa 288; mpd corr. to mpds 
651, 655 

mpoBara (pl.): 
collective 420 

mpoBarixy 216 

mpos: W. accus., w. vb of rest 363-6, 
w. vbs of speaking 366 4-c, repeated 
after vb of motion 367 ; w. dat. 368 ; 
elvat mpbs Twa 363a; Av mpds Tov 
Gedy, contrasted w. dareocraduévos mapa 
Geo 277; rl mpos cé; 229; mpds a 
corruption of apé 651, 655 

tmpoodBBarov 048 

Tpocevxoua 630%; 
aireicbe' 536a 

Tpocxuvéw: w. accus. and w. dat. 019 

mpooparytov 235d, 701-3 

tpbcwtmov : mpd 1. 330, v. r. tA} 3612 

mpopyrys: with and without article 
940*, 965*; mpodirns for 6 rpophrns 
(?) 492a; dia rot 3. 301 

mpwt for mpwrov 9015* 

TpOTov, S. TpwTos 

mp@ros followed by genitive 896* foll., 
665-7; mpdrov tudv ambig. 901*; 
mp@ros or rpwrictos Hebraized 666 

mpwrdroKos 897 * 

min 216.4 

muv@dvouwat: aor. and imperf. 465 c-d 

mwpbw: v. r. mnpdw 449a; aor. and 
perf. 449 a—d 


collective and non- 


Tpocevxerbe Kal 


‘PaBBel 680 
paBdos: év paBdw édOeiv 332 a 


C,-€, 6 and o interchanged in B 650-2 

odBBarov: caBBdarw and éy caBBarw 715c 

odp&: Oéhnua capkds 269; ras cdpKas 
amodNvovow ol cravpwhévtes 211 ¢ 


ee 


1 Add Epict. iii. 24. 44—7 0é\es pe 
&rt mopevouar; iva amédOys. 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 


onueiov 3864; apxn Tav onpelwy 386 (i) 

ocxavédadl{w: variations of és av oKav- 
darlon 5136 

oxédos: va Kateayaow a’rav Ta oxédy 
419 

atavpsw: wbWnrds 6 oravpwHels kal 
modnNous Tpépe...7as gapkas Garo)- 
Avovaw ol stavpwOdres Z11Lc 

oThKw: oThkere w. édv and érav 516 (i) 

oTiBddas: v.r. cToBddas 047 

ot 400 a, 402-4; ot Aéyets 2340; wdbev 
el ot 733-7; ot with vocat. and 
imperat. 734¢; gov and pov confused 
768; cov unemph. 776 foll.; cv con- 
fused w. ov 797 ¢ 

cunpépov : how used by Epict. 228 a 

avy 799 (ii) 

ouverdds 798 € 

ouv(nréw 349 

ouvvnbera 4645 

coiw: w. éx 325 


Tapdoow: applied to Christ 614¢ 

raxeov ‘more quickly”: not the same 
as Taxtws 918*, 439 (v) a, 554 c—e 

Taxéws, TAXY, ev TaxeL 554 4-d | 

te: how used in Jn 929* 

téNecos : applied to numbers 283 ¢ 

réXos ‘‘eminence’’ 320a; eis r. 319-23 

TeTpdunvos: ert T. éotw 230 (ii) foll. 

Typéw : w. ék 325; pres. and aor. sub- 
junct. 515; érjpouy...xal épidata 584 

tl, s. Ths 

TiBepias 045 

TlOjut: late aor. of 690 

Tis: omitted 3794; rwi supplied w. 
éfeorw 3792; ellipsis of rwvés 213 foll.; 
édy tis 580; édv separated from tis 
552c; ov...71s and ovdels 586d, € 

tls; rl; (direct interrogative) rl; did rl; 
Wa rl; 231 4-e ; rl; rh 67; and bre, in 
v.r, 231 2; ri Ore; Th €or Ori; and ri 
yéyovey S7L; 694; TL dade’s; ambig. 
2314; ri elrw; prob. = ‘‘ what should 
I say?” 5124,c; rl rowdmev; rh 
Toduev ; th roujowuev; distinction 
between 493, 512, 766 (i); 7i éuol Kal 
gol; 229-30 ; ovros dé TL; 209, 386c¢; 
rl mpos cé; 229; rlva qv a éAdde 251; 
tls éorw 6 mapadwowv 251a; rl doxeis; 
in Epict. 766 (i) a 


---TopeverOar ;.,.d1a TL uh dwédOys;...7k ody 
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Tovodros 898 ; roatry ‘such a-thing” 
396 3 

romos : ellipsis of rérq 675 

TocoUTo v.r. 745 

rére: v.r. for ody 637 a 

Tpets 281-3, s. ‘‘ Three” and ‘‘ Threefold” 

Tpépw: 6 cTavpwOeis Todos Tpéper 211 c, 
642 4 

& 

‘Tdpla 281 a 

Udwp: Vdara woddd 270c; éwi ra v. 342d 

vids: ? interchanged w. mais 5844; v.r. 
éxdext6s 3862; TOYN 2.e. Tov viédv, 
confusable w. TOYN in rovvoua 768-9 

duels : Jn’s use 399; cal buets 149; (?) &’ 
buds 428¢; Yuay, unemph. 559 a; vets 
in LXX before ambig. forms in -ere 
243 a; bu- and ju- confused 428 ¢ 

bmérepos: rare and emphatic 988* 

bmdyw 486 ; distinct from ropevouar 082 ; 
omouv v. (and émov éyw v.) and ézov 
eiut (v.r. luc) 487 a, 578; vrjyov 464 

brép 369-71 ; brép od 927 5*, 360; brép 
Tivos masc. and neut. 718-22; wép 
and zrepl 719 a—c 

Urepayardw 323 6 

im6: w. accus. 372; w. gen. 373: J. and 
broxatw 372 

vmroKadTw 372 

vropévw 32253; 6 vrouelvas 499 

bwnrds: applied to 6 cravpwOels 211 ¢ 

twéw: applied to Christ 6144 


@avepdw: thrice applied to Christ’s 
Resurrection 619 
pépw: ‘bear fruit’ 1206 


pnul rare in Jn, freq. in Acts! 

orr\éw 328, 584c¢; perf. 442, 476-7; 
Origen’s distinction between ¢. and 
dyaraw 584c¢ 

potmé: Ta Bata Tov gowwlkwv 047 

prrdcow: érhpovv...xal épvdrAata 584 

pury: al pudal ris ys 317 ef 

dutifw 532 ¢ 


Xdpis : Philo on 285 0; Epictetus on 743. 

xelp: in var. phrases w. eds and év 334c ; 
xetpa or xelpas w. Badd\w and ém- 
BaddXw B75 

xopros 632 6 

xpovlgw: forms of 752 

xépa: h lovdala x. 6706 

xwpéw 414 6 foll. 


Wigos: Sldwue Pipov 409 a 


©) and o interchanged 114, 691 

dives 197 

pa: combined with épyerat and éAjdvdev 
604a, 625¢; Tv w. Ta’rny “about 
this time ” 013 ; (év) éxeivy Ty w. 025 ; 
w. EBddunv 013, 206; 7 dv w. parall. to 
érav 533.a; w. vaand w. dre 799 (i), s. 
also 770 

ws: (?) for ws 089, 201, 696; ‘‘as it were” 
202; ws dé ‘‘so when” 069; ws dy 
696 a; o'rws...ws, for ows wate 697 

womep 066 6 

Wore 203, 694c; otrws Ww. 917 a*, 697; 
in Egypt. Pap. 697 ¢ 

&pédeva : how used by Epict. 798-9 





1 Tt should have been stated in 2456 a that Jn—who uses nul only in i. 23, 


ix. 38, xviii. 29—mnever applies it (as the Synoptists do) to Christ. 


Mt. and Lk. 


agree (agst Mk) in applying it to Christ in His answer to Pilate, ‘‘ Thou sayest teas 


It is a mark of classical style. 


prophecy of Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 3—15. 
24 times. In the Synoptists, Mt. uses it most freq. (17), Mk (6), Lk. (7). 
never used by three Synoptists in common. 


peculiar to himself. 


- 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 


In Pentateuch, of seven instances, five are in the 


In N.T., it occurs mostly in Acts, 
It is 
Lk. mostly uses it in traditions 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 
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